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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 

The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses,  and 
news  conferences  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial articles  on  various  phases  of  in- 
ternational affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a  party 
and  on  treaties  of  general  interna- 
tional interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


President  Carter's  News  Conference  of  March  9 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  opening  statement  and  the 
questions  and  answers  of  a  news  conference 
held  by  President  Carter  on  March  9. 1 


I  have  long  been  concerned  about  our  own 
nation's  stance  in  prohibiting  American  citi- 
zens to  travel  to  foreign  countries.  We  also 
are  quite  eagerly  assessing  our  own  nation's 
policies  that  violate  human  rights  as  defined 
by  the  Helsinki  agreement.2 

Later  on  this  year  we'll  go  to  Belgrade  to 
assess  the  component  parts  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  And  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
don't  violate  those  rights.  So  I've  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  remove  any  travel 
restrictions  on  American  citizens  who  want  to 
go  to  Vietnam,  to  North  Korea,  to  Cuba,  and 
to  Cambodia.  And  these  restrictions  will  be 
lifted  as  of  the  18th  day  of  March. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  still  don't 
have  diplomatic  relationships  with  these  coun- 
tries. That's  a  doubtful  prospect  at  this  time. 
So  there  will  be  some  necessary  precautions 
that  ought  to  be  taken  by  citizens  who  go 
there,  since  we  don't  have  our  own  diplomats 
in  those  countries  to  protect  them  if  they 
should  have  difficulty. 

I'd  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you 
might  have. 

Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  UPI]? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  an  American  delegate  to  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  has  said 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  14,  1977,  p. 
328. 

2  For  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  signed  at  Helsinki  on 
Aug.  1,  1975,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1975,  p.  323. 


that  he  believes  and  he  hopes  that  his  allega- 
tions concerning  terror,  suffering  in  Chile  to- 
day, coincide  with  your  human  rights  policy. 
Do  they? 

The  President:  Well,  I  don't  know  which 
delegate  this  is  or  what  his  concerns  are.  But 
we  are  still  concerned  about  deprivation  of 
human  rights  in  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  I  think  Chile  would  be  one  of  those 
where  concern  has  been  expressed.  And  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  very  sensitive  issue. 

We've  tried  to  be  broad  based  in  our  ex- 
pression of  concern  and  also  responsible.  At 
first,  our  policy  was  interpreted,  I  think  im- 
properly, to  deal  exclusively  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I've  just  pointed  out  how  our  own 
country  has  been  at  fault  in  some  instances. 
Torture  has  been  reported  to  us  from  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  presenting 
these  items  to  the  Congress  as  required  by 
law.  But  throughout  the  entire  world,  in 
Latin  America,  in  our  own  country,  in  the 
Communist  nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  concern  about  human  rights. 

I  think  it's  entirely  appropriate  for  our  own 
country  to  take  the  leadership  role  and  let  the 
world  say  that  the  focal  point  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  human  rights  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I'm  proud  of  this. 
And  I  intend  to  adhere  to  it  with  the  deepest 
possible  personal  commitment,  and  I  believe  I 
speak  accurately  for  the  American  people  on 
this  subject. 

Q.  Well,  then,  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  don't  object  to  the  remarks  that 
were  made  by  our  delegate? 

The  President:  I  think  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  delegate  concerning  our  past  in- 
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volvement  in  Chilean  political  affairs  was  in- 
appropriate. I  didn't  know  about  it  ahead  of 
time.  It  was  a  personal  expression  of  opinion 
by  that  delegate. 

I  think  that  the  Church  committee  in  the 
Senate  has  not  found  any  evidence  that  the 
United  States  was  involved  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Allende  government  in  Chile.  There 
were  some  allegations  made,  I  think  perhaps 
accurate,  that  we  did  have  financial  aid  and 
other — I  think  financial  aid  to  be 
restrictive — to  political  elements  in  Chile  that 
may  have  contributed  to  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment. But  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any 
proof  of  illegalities  there.  And  the  statements 
made  by  our  delegate  were  his  own  personal 
statements,  not  representing  our  govern- 
ment's. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  defensible  borders  lately  and  what 
that  means  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East. 
Could  I  ask  you,  sir,  do  you  feel  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  in  a  Middle  East  peace  settle- 
ment for  the  Israelis  to  keep  some  of  the  oc- 
cupied land  they  took  during  the  1967  war  in 
order  to  have  secure  borders? 

The  President:  The  "defensible  border" 
phrase,  the  "secure  borders"  phrase,  ob- 
viously are  just  semantics.  I  think  it's  a  rela- 
tively significant  development  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  possible  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
to  talk  about  these  things  as  a  distinction. 

The  recognized  borders  have  to  be  mutual. 
The  Arab  nations,  the  Israeli  nation,  have  to 
agree  on  permanent  and  recognized  borders, 
where  sovereignty  is  legal  as  mutually 
agreed.  Defense  lines  may  or  may  not  conform 
in  the  foreseeable  future  to  those  legal  bor- 
ders. There  may  be  extensions  of  Israeli  de- 
fense capability  beyond  the  permanent  and 
recognized  borders. 

I  think  this  distinction  is  one  that  is  now 
recognized  by  Israeli  leaders.  The  definition 
of  borders  on  a  geographical  basis  is  one  that 
remains  to  be  determined.  But  I  think  that  it 
is  important  for  the  world  to  begin  to  see,  and 
for  the  interested  parties  to  begin  to  see,  that 
there  can  be  a  distinction  between  the  two: 


the  ability  of  Israel  to  defend  herself  by  in- 
ternational agreement  or  by  the  sometime 
placement  of  Israeli  forces  themselves  or  by 
monitoring  stations,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  Sinai,  beyond  the  actual  sovereignty  bor- 
ders as  mutually  agreed  by  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

Q.  Well,  does  that  mean  international  zones 
between  the  countries? 

The  President:  International  zones  could 
very  well  be  part  of  an  agreement.  And  I 
think  that  I  can  see  in  a  growing  way,  a  step- 
by-step  process  where  there  might  be  a 
mutual  agreement  that  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment, even  including  the  border  delineations, 
would  be  at  a  certain  described  point.  In  an 
interim  state,  maybe  two  years,  four  years, 
eight  years  or  more,  there  would  be  a  mutual 
demonstration  of  friendship  and  an  end  to  the 
declaration  or  state  of  war. 

I  think  that  what  Israel  would  like  to  have 
is  what  we  would  like  to  have:  a  termination 
of  belligerence  toward  Israel  by  her 
neighbors,  a  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist,  the  right  to  exist  in  peace,  the  opening 
up  of  borders  with  free  trade,  tourist  travel, 
cultural  exchange  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors;  in  other  words,  a  stabilization  of 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  without  a 
constant  threat  to  Israel's  existence  by  her 
neighbors. 

This  would  involve  substantial  withdrawal 
of  Israel's  present  control  over  territories. 
Now,  where  that  withdrawal  might  end,  I 
don't  know.  I  would  guess  it  would  be  some 
minor  adjustments  in  the  1967  borders.  But 
that  still  remains  to  be  negotiated. 

But  I  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  long,  tedi- 
ous process.  We're  going  to  mount  a  major  ef- 
fort in  our  own  government  in  1977  to  bring 
the  parties  to  Geneva.  Obviously  any  agree- 
ment has  to  be  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  will  act  as  an  intermediary  when 
our  good  offices  will  serve  well. 

But  I'm  not  trying  to  predispose  our  own 
nation's  attitudes  toward  what  might  be  the 
ultimate  details  of  the  agreement  that  can 
mean  so  much  to  world  peace. 

Q.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  sir,  I 
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believe  I  understand  during  the  campaign  you 
proposed  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Korea. 

The  President:  Yes. 

Q.  Yet,  after  your  revised  budget  went  to 
Congress,  the  Army  has  gone  to  Congress  and 
asked  in  fiscal  1978,  for  a  doubling  of  mili- 
tary construction  funds  for  Korea  and  in  the 
three  ensuing  years,  for  more  than  $110  mil- 
lion for  similar  construction.  How  does  that 
square  with  your  withdrawal  plans? 

The  President:  My  commitment  to  with- 
draw American  ground  troops  from  Korea  has 
not  changed.  I'll  be  meeting  this  afternoon 
with  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Korea. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  matters  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss. 

I've  also  talked  to  General  Vessey  [John  W. 
Vessey,  Jr.],  who  is  in  charge  of  our  armed 
forces  in  South  Korea.  I  think  that  the  time 
period  as  I  described  in  the  campaign  months, 
a  four-  or  five-year  time  period,  is  appro- 
priate. The  schedule  for  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  very  carefully  with  the  South  Korean 
Government.  It  would  also  have  to  be  done 
with  the  full  understanding  and,  perhaps,  par- 
ticipation of  Japan. 

I  would  want  to  leave  in  place  in  South 
Korea  adequate  ground  forces  owned  by  and 
controlled  by  the  South  Korean  Government 
to  protect  themselves  against  any  intrusion 
from  North  Korea.  I  would  envision  a  con- 
tinuation of  American  air  cover  for  South 
Korea  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

But  these  are  the  basic  elements,  and  I'm 
very  determined  that  over  a  period  of  time,  as 
described  just  then,  that  our  ground  troops 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Vd  like  to  try  to  clarify 
the  Israeli  situation,  if  I  might.  A  moment 
ago  in  answering  the  question,  you  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  substantial  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  control  over  territory  and  then,  just  a 
few  seconds  later,  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
minor  territorial  concessions  by  the  Israelis. 
What  is  it  exactly  that  you  have  in  mind  here? 
Are  you  really  talking  about  some  big  with- 


drawals, or  are  you  talking  only  about  minor 
withdrawals? 

The  President:  I  don't  think  I  would  use  the 
word  minor  withdrawals.  I  think  there  might 
be  minor  adjustments  to  the  1967 — pre-1967 
borders.  But  that's  a  matter  for  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  to  decide  between  themselves. 

I  believe  that  we  will  know  by,  I'd  say,  the 
middle  of  May,  much  more  clearly  the  posi- 
tions of  the  interested  parties.  I've  not  yet 
met  nor  talked  to  the  leaders  in  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt — Saudi  Arabia,  to  a 
lesser  direct-participation  degree. 

I  will  meet  with  all  these  leaders  between 
now  and  the  middle  of  May.  And  I  don't  want 
to  try  to  define  in  any  specific  terms  the  exact 
delineation  of  borders,  but  I  think  this  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  serious  problems. 

There  are  three  basic  elements:  One  is  an 
ultimate  commitment  to  complete  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  second,  border  determinations 
which  are  highly  controversial  and  have  not 
yet  been  defined  by  either  side;  and  third, 
dealing  with  the  Palestinian  question. 

And  I'm  not  trying  to  act  as  the  one  to  lay 
down  an  ultimate  settlement.  I  don't  know 
what  an  ultimate  settlement  will  be.  But 
these  matters  will  be  freely  and  openly  de- 
bated within  our  own  country  and  within  the 
countries  involved.  And  I  think  I've  described 
as  best  I  can  my  own  position. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  last  week  in  an  interview 
you  expressed  concern  about  the  disclosure  of 
confidential  and  classified  information.  Ad- 
miral [Stansfield]  Turner,  your  choice  to 
head  the  CIA,  has  said,  I  believe  in  tes- 
timony, that  he  would  favor  criminal  penal- 
ties for  disclosure  by  government  officials  of 
that  type  of  information,  but  Vice  President 
Mondale  said  he's  opposed  to  it.  I  wonder,  sir, 
if  you'd  tell  us  where  you  stand  on  that  issue 
and  what,  other  than  restricting  access  to 
classified  information,  you  intend  to  do  about 
this  problem? 

The  President:  Well,  my  own  interest  would 
be  to  minimize  the  use  of  any  criminal  penal- 
ties for  disclosure  of  information.  There  are 
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other  penalties  that  can  be  used  without  crim- 
inal charges,  and  I  think  that  Vice  President 
Mondale  drew  that  distinction. 

I  don't  know  yet  what  procedure  we  will  fol- 
low. My  own  hope  would  be  that  we  could 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion that  might  be  damaging  to  our  national 
security,  rather  than  trying  to  control  that 
problem  by  the  imposition  of  legal  criminal 
penalties. 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  on  how  you  might 
prevent  that,  Mr.  President? 

The  President:  Well,  I  think,  first  of  all,  is  a 
tighter  control  over  the  number  of  people  who 
have  access  to  material  that's  highly  sensi- 
tive, that  might  damage  the  relationship 
between  our  own  country  and  our  friends  and 
allies.  We've  already  initiated  steps  to  that 
degree  and  we'll  be  pursuing  it. 

As  you  know,  Admiral  Turner  has  only  re- 
cently been  confirmed.  He's  just  now  getting 
his  presence  felt  in  the  defense  communities. 
I'll  be  going  out  to  the  CIA  headquarters  this 
afternoon  to  see  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him. 

But  we'll  make  sure  that  the  public  knows 
what  new  policies  we  impose.  But  the  one 
that's  easiest  to  describe,  and  also  very  dif- 
ficult to  do,  is  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  have 
too  many  people  knowing  about  matters  that 
they  don't  need  to  know  and,  also,  that  we  can 
protect  the  legitimate  confidentiality  of 
agreements  between  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Now,  I  would  never  permit  anything  that 
was  either  illegal  or  improper.  And  we've  got 
a  very  good  arrangement  that  was  primarily 
set  up  by  President  Ford  to  prevent  abuses. 
The  Intelligence  Oversight  Board  is  made  up 
of  three  distinguished  men  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Ford,  who  have  complete  access  to  any 
operation  conducted  by  the  intelligence 
forces. 

Senator  Inouye's  committee  in  the  Senate 
and,  I  think,  six  committees  in  the  House  also 
have  access  to  this  information.  Of  course,  I'm 
monitoring  it  myself.  And  I  think  Admiral 
Turner's  integrity  is  also  a  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  no  future  abuses. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  everything  that 
we  do  in  gathering  intelligence  on  which  our 


security  might  very  well  depend  has  to  be  re- 
vealed to  the  public.  And  drawing  of  that  dis- 
tinction is  one  that's  my  responsibility,  and  I 
think  I  can  handle  that. 

Q.  What  effect  in  your  mind,  if  any,  is  the 
extent  of  debate  in  the  Senate  over  Mr.  [Paul 
C]  Warnke's  qualifications  to  be  the  chief 
SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
negotiator  going  to  have  eventually  on  our 
negotiating  position? 

The  President:  I  don't  believe  that  the 
exact  vote  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Warnke's  con- 
firmation will  have  a  major  effect  on  future 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  SALT. 

The  obvious  impression  that  concerns  me  is 
a  demonstration  of  lack  of  confidence  of  the 
Senate  in  my  own  ability  and  attitudes  as  a 
chief  negotiator.  Obviously,  as  President,  any 
decisions  made  with  the  Russians  on  reduc- 
tion of  atomic  weapons  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  me. 

I  have  promised  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  in  the  past  perhaps  have  been  bypassed 
in  the  process,  that  they  will  always  know 
ahead  of  time  what  our  position  will  be  at  the 
negotiating  table.  I've  not  promised  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  they  would  have  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  every  individual 
item  in  negotiations. 

But  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  Mr. 
Warnke  a  strong  vote.  I  think  many  of  the 
people  that  oppose  Mr.  Warnke  just  do  not 
want  to  see  any  substantial  reductions  in 
atomic  weapons,  even  though  they  are  agreed 
to  mutually  by  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  or 
even  if  they  are  designed  to  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclear  destruction  of  the  world.  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  we  ought  to  pursue  with  every 
possible  means,  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  substantial  reductions  in  atomic 
weapons.  I  think  Mr.  Warnke  agrees;  most  of 
the  Senators  agree. 

So,  there  are  a  wide  range  of  reasons  for 
not  voting  for  Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  him.  And  I  might  say  there  is 
one  more  very  significant  guard  against  any 
error  that  I  and  Mr.  Warnke  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  others  might  make.  The 
Senate  has  to  approve,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
after  complete  open  debate,  any  agreements 
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signed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So,  I  think  that 
the  attacks  on  Mr.  Warnke  are  primarily  by 
those  who  don't  want  to  see  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  go  just  a  little 
bit  further  in  your  discussion  of  the  defensible 
borders  issue.  If  I  understood  you  correctly, 
you're  talking  about  the  possibility  of  some- 
thing like  an  Israeli  defense  line  along  the 
Jordan  River  and  perhaps  at  some  point  on 
the  Sinai  Desert  and  perhaps  at  some  point  on 
the  Golan  Heights  that  would  be  defense 
forces  but  not  legal  borders.  Have  I  under- 
stood that  correctly,  that  your  feeling  is  that 
the  Israelis  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  defense  forces  along  the  Jordan  River 
and  in  those  other  places? 

The  President:  Well,  you  added  a  great  deal 
to  what  I  said.  In  the  first  place,  I  didn't  men- 
tion any  particular  parts  of  the  geography 
around  Israel.  And  I  didn't  confine  the  de- 
fense capability  to  Israeli  forces.  These  might 
very  well  be  international  forces.  It  might 
very  well  be  a  line  that's  fairly  broad,  say  20 
kilometers  or  more,  where  demilitarization  is 
guaranteed  on  both  sides.  It  might  very  well 
consist  of  outposts,  electronics  or,  perhaps, 
personnel  outposts  as  were  established  in  the 
Sinai  region  as  a  result  of  the  Egypt  and  Is- 
raeli agreement. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  get  more  specific  in 
saying  what  will  or  will  not  be  the  case.  But 
that  is  a  possibility  that  might  lead  to  the  al- 
leviation of  tension  there,  and  it's  one  about 
which  I  will  be  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
representatives  from  the  Arab  countries  when 
they  come. 


Q.  On  several  occasions,  Mr.  President, 
you  have  spoken  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
being  ready  to  move  to  a  quick  SALT  agree- 
ment, omitting  cruise  missiles,  "Backfire" 
bombers,  if  necessary.  I'm  wondering,  sir, 
have  you  had  any  indication  yet  of  Russian 
intentions  on  this  subject? 

The  President:  The  Soviet  Union,  so  far  as  I 
know,  still  would  like  to  include  the  cruise 


missile  question  in  the  present  negotiations. 
They  don't  want  to  discuss  Backfire  bomber  at 
all.  And  my  hope  has  been  and  is  that  by  the 
exclusion  of  both  those  controversial  items, 
which  will  require  long  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions, that  we  might  move  to  a  rapid  agree- 
ment at  SALT  Two  and  immediately  begin  to 
discuss,  for  instance,  the  Backfire  bombers, 
the  cruise  missiles,  in  subsequent  negotia- 
tions. 

But  I  do  not  have  any  indication  yet  that 
the  Soviets  have  changed  their  position  on 
that  issue. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  nuclear  re- 
ductions ? 

The  President:  Again,  I  think  you  have  two 
approaches  to  the  question. 

I  have  proposed  both  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  publicly  and  privately, 
that  we  try  to  identify  those  items  on  which 
there  is  relatively  close  agreement — not  com- 
pletely yet,  because  details  are  very  difficult 
on  occasion.  But  I  have,  for  instance, 
suggested  that  we  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
arm  satellite  bodies  and  also  to  forgo  the  op- 
portunity to  destroy  observation  satellites. 

We've  also  proposed  that  the  Indian  Ocean 
be  completely  demilitarized,  that  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  be  put  into  effect,  that 
prior  notification  of  test  missile  launchings  be 
exchanged.  And  I  would  like  to  see  any  of 
these  items  on  which  the  Soviets  will  agree 
quickly  be  concluded  and  then  get  down  to  the 
much  more  difficult  negotiations  on  much 
more  drastic,  overall  commitments  to  atomic 
weapons,  leading  ultimately  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  atomic  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  long,  slow,  tedious 
process.  But  I  think  if  we  and  the  Soviets 
could  agree  on  the  easier  items — and  none  of 
them  are  very  easy — quickly,  it  would  show 
good  faith.  I  think  it  would  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  serious  in  stopping  once  and  for 
all  what  has  been  a  continuous  and  rapid  esca- 
lation in  atomic  weapon  capabilities  since  they 
were  first  evolved. 

The  press:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Prime  Minister  Rabin  of  Israel 
Visits  Washington 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  of  the  State 
of  Israel  made  an  official  visit  to  Washington 
March  6-9,  during  which  he  met  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  other  government  officials. 
Following  is  an  exchange  of  remarks  between 
President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  at 
a  welcoming  ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of 
the  White  House  on  March  7. 1 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  March  14 

PRESIDENT  CARTER 

I'd  like  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  very 
deeply  grateful  to  welcome  back  to  our  coun- 
try an  old  friend  of  mine  and  a  longtime  friend 
of  the  United  States,  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
from  Israel. 

We've  had  two  foreign  visitors  already. 
This  is  a  different  kind  of  visit.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  series  of  working  sessions.  Because  of 
the  crucial  nature  of  problems  that  face  the 
Middle  East  and  the  close  historic  ties  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States,  we've  de- 
cided to  minimize  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
ceremony.  We  will  have  a  meeting  tonight  at 
a  banquet,  but  it  will  be  a  working  banquet. 

And  I  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  inter- 
relationship that  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  seriousness  with  which  we  address 
our  problems  in  the  Middle  East,  our  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  our  longstanding  friend- 
ship, our  sharing  of  democratic  principles  and 
human  liberty,  and  our  constant  search  for 
peace. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  in  the  six-day 
war  in  Israel  a  number  of  years  ago,  the 
strategist  and  the  tactician  and  the  com- 
mander was  Prime  Minister  Rabin.  Later  he 
was  Ambassador  to  our  country. 

And  while  I  was  Governor  of  Georgia,  he 
and  his  wife  visited  me  in  Atlanta.  He  had 
political  aspirations  then,  I  imagine,  in  the 


1  For  an  exchange  of  toasts  between  President  Carter 
and  Prime  Minister  Rabin  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  Mar.  7,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  dated  Mar.  14,  1977,  p.  323. 


back  of  his  mind.  His  success  in  politics  was 
much  more  rapid  than  I  have  achieved.  When 
I  went  to  Israel  not  too  long  ago,  he  came 
back  from  Africa  to  meet  with  me  and  to  ex- 
plain to  me  in  a  two-  or  three-hour  session  in 
my  hotel  room  some  of  the  inner  workings  and 
hidden  mechanism  of  the  Israeli  political 
structure.  I  didn't  realize  then  how  well  he 
understood  them,  because  shortly  afterward 
he  became  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  great 
country.  Later,  I've  now  become  President  of 
our  country. 

But  I  think  this  longstanding  relationship 
with  him  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  him  and 
his  deep  commitment  to  peace  in  a  courageous 
way  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  as  we  explore 
the  future  of  our  two  countries. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  State  Vance  took  a 
trip  to  the  Middle  East,  began  his  trip  with  a 
long  conversation  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
and  his  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Knesset, 
other  leaders  of  Israel,  and  then  subsequently 
went  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East  to  try  to  explore  some 
common  ground  for  future  permanent  peace 
there,  so  that  Israel  might  have  defensible 
borders  so  that  the  peace  commitments  would 
never  be  violated,  and  that  could  be  a  sense  of 
security  about  this  young  country  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  can't  think  of  any  two  nations  on  Earth 
that  more  narrowly  focus  deep  commitments 
on  a  common  way  for  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment based  on  mutual  background,  the 
present  considerations  on  a  common  basis, 
and  in  the  future  a  mutual  commitment. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  joy  for  me  to  have 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  his  wife,  Leah, 
come  to  visit  us.  And  I  believe  that  the  next 
two  days  of  discussions  between  myself  and 
him,  his  leaders  and  ours,  the  Cabinet-level 
officers  and  the  leaders  of  Congress  and  the 
private  community,  will  be  very  fruitful. 

Nineteen  seventy-seven  is  a  year  that 
might  very  well  bring  a  major  step  forward 
toward  ultimate  and  permanent  peace.  And  to 
a  great  degree,  the  success  of  this  year's 
negotiations  and  hopes  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  who  in  the  past  has  demonstrated  his 
capability  of  dealing  with  complicated  prob- 
lems in  a  frank  and  courageous  fashion  and 
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who  has  a  vision  that  is  very  closely  compati- 
ble with  the  visions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

So  on  behalf  of  our  people,  I  welcome  you 
back  to  our  country,  Mr.  Rabin,  and  would 
like  very  much  to  express  our  complete  com- 
mitment to  an  even  greater  interrelationship 
on  a  common  basis  with  the  courageous  citi- 
zens whom  you  represent  in  the  great  nation 
of  Israel. 

Thank  you  for  coming.  You  are  welcome 
here. 


PRIME  MINISTER  RABIN 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Carter:  My  wife  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  your  personal  welcome  and 
your  kind,  warm  words. 

May  I  say  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
back  in  Washington  and  to  see  around  me  so 
many  friends.  I  wish  particularly  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  kind  invitation 
that  brings  me  here  today. 

Your  hospitality  enables  me  to  convey  in  a 
most  personal  manner  the  best  wishes,  the 
friendship,  and  the  esteem  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Israel,  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  great  people  you  represent. 

Democratic  Israel  stands  with  you  in  your 
endeavor  to  foster  peace  and  human  rights 
within  the  family  of  nations.  From  this  plat- 
form, let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
Israel  shall  continue  to  work  tirelessly  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  our  region,  strengthened 
and  encouraged  by  the  special  relationship 
that  has  long  marked  the  ties  between  our 
two  peoples. 

Let  me  emphasize  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  come  from  Jerusalem,  the  City  of 
Peace,  with  a  sense  of  dedication  to  build  a 
structure  of  peace  between  Israel  and  our 
neighbors.  Peace  is  our  highest  aspiration.  It 
is  toward  this  end  that  Israel  commits  all  its 
energies;  for  peace  is  the  essence  of  the  herit- 
age we  share  and  the  goal  of  policy  we  pursue. 
It  is  a  heritage  as  old,  as  eternal,  and  as  living 
as  the  Bible. 

Everything  our  people  stand  for,  every- 
thing we  believe  in  derives  from  the  Biblical 
definition  of  what  is  right  and  good.   In  the 


words  of  Solomon  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs: 
"Righteousness  exalts  a  nation." 

It  has  been  the  moral  standing  of  America 
that  induces  help  among  millions  longing  for  a 
better,  a  more  decent,  and  a  more  peaceful 
world.  It  is  the  understanding  and  support 
which  America  has  throughout  displayed  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  my  own  nation 
that  moves  me  now  to  express  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  American  people  our  deep- 
est gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  knowing  that  our  as- 
pirations and  goals  are  one.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  look  forward  to  our  forthcoming  talks, 
and  it  is  in  this  very  same  spirit  that  I  bring 
to  you  from  Jerusalem  our  sincere  greetings 
of  Shalom. 


British  Prime  Minister  Callaghan 
Visits  Washington 

Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan  of  the 
United  Kingdom  made  an  official  visit  to 
Washington  March  9-12,  during  which  he  met 
with  President  Carter  and  other  government 
officials.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  re- 
marks between  President  Carter  and  Prime 
Minister  Callaghan  at  a  welcoming  ceremony 
on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  on 
March  10. l 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  March  14 

PRESIDENT  CARTER 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  person- 
ally, and  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
that  we  welcome  to  our  country  and  to  our  na- 
tional capital  our  good  friends  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prime  Minister  Callaghan 
and  his  wife,  Audrey. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say,  nor 
is  it  any  reflection  on  our  other  friends  and 


1  For  an  exchange  of  toasts  between  President  Carter 
and  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  Mar.  10,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  dated  Mar.  14,  1977,  p.  342. 
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allies  to  say,  that  we  enjoy  a  special  relation- 
ship with  Great  Britain,  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  our 
closest  allies  and  friends.  We  share  security 
agreements  with  them,  trade  agreements 
with  them,  that  are  not  shared  with  any  other 
country.  There  has  been  an  intimate  relation- 
ship for  decades  and  generations  with  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  that  has  carved  out 
between  us  an  unshakable  friendship  and 
mutual  commitment. 

We  are  honored  today  to  have  the  Prime 
Minister  with  us  because  of  his  superb  lead- 
ership capability,  demonstrated  in  having 
held  the  three  highest  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  even  before  he  be- 
came Prime  Minister. 

He  also  comes  here  with  a  special  honor 
paid  to  him  by  the  other  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  He  is  the  President  of  the 
European  Community,  and  in  my  own  discus- 
sions with  him  today  and  tomorrow  and  to- 
night, we  will  be  talking  about  matters  that 
are  bilateral  in  nature,  that  involve  our  secu- 
rity based  on  the  NATO  interrelationships; 
and  also  he  will  represent  the  European 
Community  itself — nine  nations — there. 

We  have  just  celebrated  last  year  our  200th 
birthday,  and  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
Kingdom  participated  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree in  helping  us  reconfirm  our  commitments 
to  the  essence  of  the  American  spirit. 

This  is  a  silver  jubilee  for  Great  Britain,  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  will  be  honoring 
the  Queen,  who  has  served  so  well  over  the 
last  25  years. 

There  has  not  been  a  visit  by  an  American 
President  to  Great  Britain  since,  I  believe, 
1970.  But  because  of  our  own  interest  in 
strengthening  ties  and  because  of  the  lead- 
ership capabilities  of  Prime  Minister  Cal- 
laghan,  I  and  the  leaders  of  several  other  na- 
tions will  assemble  in  London  in  May  to  talk 
about  matters  of  great  mutual  interest. 

I  look  forward  to  going  back  to  my  own 
mother  country.  Although  we  have  people  in 
our  nation  from  many,  many  nations,  I  think 
that  all  of  us  recognize  that,  historically  and 
politically,  Great  Britain  is  still  America's 
mother  country. 

So  I  look  forward  to  going  to  London  in 


May.  I  am  very  grateful  to  have  Prime  Minis- 
ter Callaghan  come  here.  I  look  forward  to- 
night to  a  banquet.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Vice  President  to  sing 
a  duet  for  us  as  they  did  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent visited  London  not  too  long  ago. 

And  I  think  that  this  combination  of  very 
serious  security  matters,  very  important  eco- 
nomic matters,  a  spirit  of  historical  friendship 
and  also  personal  friendship,  will  exemplify 
this  visit  of  our  most  distinguished  visitor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PRIME  MINISTER  CALLAGHAN 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter:  Thank  you 
very  much  indeed  for  your  very  warm  welcome 
this  morning  and  for  your  very  kindly  words 
and  for  the  weather,  if  I  may  say  so,  too. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  said. 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  all  true  about  me,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  I  have  held  all  the  major 
offices.  But  I  feel  a  little  like  the  French  aris- 
tocrat after  the  Revolution  who  was  asked 
what  he  did.  And  he  said,  "I  survived."  And  I 
have  got  a  feeling  that  in  politics,  to  survive  is 
probably  the  most  you  can  hope  for.  You  can 
influence  events  a  little,  but  that  is  about  it. 

At  any  rate,  I  always  arrive  here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  you  well  know,  with  a  very  keen 
sense  of  anticipation  for  the  discussions  that 
we  have,  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  especially 
invigorating  to  be  here  at  the  beginning  of 
your  new  Administration. 

Now,  you  know,  sir,  as  I  know,  that  the 
friendship  between  our  two  countries  em- 
braces all  parties  and  all  administrations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  whatever  they  may 
be.  But  nevertheless,  in  renewing  the  bonds 
of  friendship — and  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  and  I 
will  be  able  to  strike  up  a  personal 
friendship — let  me  say  that  I  do  so  with  a  par- 
ticular sense  of  excitement,  an  excitement  of 
sharing  your  new  hopes,  your  new  aspira- 
tions, your  intentions,  your  new  policies, 
being  here  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration. 

And  Vice  President  Mondale,  whose  words 
I  found  very  valuable  when  he  came  to 
London — I  am  not  sure  that  his  singing  was 
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quite  up  to  that  standard — but  certainly  he 
communicated  to  us  some  of  the  excitement  of 
being  in  at  the  start  of  this  new  Administra- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

You  bear  much  of  the  burdens  of  the  free 
world — military  burdens,  economic  burdens, 
aid  burdens.  But  what  is  more,  Mr.  President, 
what  you  can  do  and  what  you  have  already 
begun  to  do  is  to  influence  the  political  tone  of 
the  world  in  a  very  marked  degree.  And  I 
would  like  to  thank  you,  sir,  and  indeed  the 
whole  American  people,  that  in  the  leadership 
that  you  give  to  the  world  today,  that  you 
carry  your  responsibilities  with  spirit  and 
with  a  marked  constructive  thinking,  and 
imaginative  thinking,  too. 

You  referred,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
time  being  I  am  President  of  the  European 
Community.  Let  me  hasten  to  disabuse  our 
friends  who  gather  here — that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  capacity;  it  is  as  we  say  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  "It  just  happened  to  be 
Buggins'  turn,"  and  I  am  Buggins. 

But  what  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  them  all  is 
that  every  member  of  the  Community  is  de- 
sirous that  there  should  be  a  close  partnership 
and  a  strengthening  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  will  be  holding 
our  discussions  in  a  world  which  has  now  ex- 
perienced four  years  of  recession,  the  deepest 
since  the  1930's.  Of  course,  the  free  world  can 
and  will  emerge  from  this  recession,  but  we 
need  concerted  intergovernmental  action  if  we 
are  to  do  so  as  speedily  as  possible. 

No  one  group  of  nations  and  no  one  nation 
can  survive  permanently  as  an  island  of  pros- 
perity if  the  remainder  of  the  world  is  in  re- 
cession. And  our  task,  sir,  if  I  may  be  bold 
enough  to  say  so,  is  to  see  how  we  can  help 
poverty  and  unemployment  among  the  world's 
people  in  an  era  of  rapid  change  that  has  been 
caused  by  the  unprecedented  speed  of  techno- 
logical development. 

This  is  going  to  cause  us  many  problems. 
And  I  was  heartened  yesterday,  sir,  to  see 
you  calling  for  a  new  program  to  help  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  who  need 
training  and  who  are  unemployed  and  who 
you  wish  to  see  trained  and  get  back  into 
employment. 


Sir,  we  shall  also  need  to  discuss  the  eternal 
problem,  the  never-ending  problem  of  how 
best  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  liberty  for 
our  own  citizens  and  for  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  how  to 
strengthen  our  work  for  peace  and  enhance 
our  own  security,  how  we  can  live  with  the 
different  systems,  political  systems,  from  our 
own,  those  that  are  not  based  on  parliamen- 
tary democracy,  as  ours  is;  for  if  we  don't  learn 
how  to  live  with  them,  then  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  nuclear  technology  we  shall  cer- 
tainly die  with  them. 

And  so  we  have  much  to  talk  about,  and  I 
look  forward  to  our  conversations  on  these 
and  many  other  matters. 

We  shall  be  able  to  carry  the  results  of  our 
discussions  with  us  into  the  international 
gatherings  to  which  we  both  belong  and  espe- 
cially, sir,  to  the  Downing  Street  summit  in 
London  on  May  7  and  8  to  which  you  have 
kindly  accepted  my  invitation.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  have  prior  discussions  that 
will  lead  to  positive  results  from  that  particu- 
lar conference. 

You,  sir,  have  referred  to  the  relationship 
between  our  countries.  When  I  was  young  I 
used  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  have  six 
months  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  six 
months  in  the  United  States.  Getting  a  bit  old 
now,  but  even  so,  it  is  a  wonderful  place  to  be. 

You  have  got  an  invigorating  country  here. 
You  have  problems,  but  your  attitude  is  al- 
ways how  can  we  lick  them?  That  is  what  I 
like  to  see.  That  is  why  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
be  back  here  with  you,  sir,  at  the  beginning  of 
your  Administration,  to  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess in  the  tasks  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  carry  through  and  which  you  will  have  our 
great  support  in  all  that  you  endeavor  to  do, 
because  we  know  that  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world  you  will  get  plenty  of  criticism.  But  you 
also  need  support  and  encouragement,  too. 

So  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, you  will  receive  a  very  warm  wel- 
come when  you  come  to  London.  We  are  very 
honored  that  you  should  do  so  on  May  7  and  8. 
And  I  thank  you  again  for  your  most  kindly 
welcome,  you  and  Mrs.  Carter,  here  this 
morning. 
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President  Carter's  Call-in  Radio  Program  of  March  5 


Following  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript 
of  President  Carter's  telephone  call-in  radio 
program,  "Ask  the  President,"  of  March  5. 
Walter  Cronkite,  of  CBS  News,  was 
moderator. 1 


Joseph  Willman,  of  Sterling  Heights, 
Mich.:  First,  of  all,  Vd  like  to  say  good  after- 
noon to  President  Carter  and  Mr.  Cronkite. 
My  question  right  now  is,  according  to  the 
UPI  story  in  today's  Detroit  News,  Idi  Amin 
has  sent  squads  that  have  killed  7,000  Chris- 
tians. With  this  and  other  happenings  there, 
how  can  we  with  good  conscience  trust  a  man 
with  such  an  ego  [inaudible],  and  if  the  time 
arises  will  we  use  force  to  get  them  out,  even 
though  confrontation  with  this  country  is  ex- 
pected by  Amin? 

The  President:  Well,  it's  hard  to  know  how 
to  answer  that  question  about  future  events. 
As  you  know,  we  had  what  was  on  the  border 
of  a  crisis  last  weekend.  The  attitude  that  we 
took  was  constantly  to  monitor  what  is  going 
on  in  Uganda  to  deal  directly  with  Amin  in  a 
very  forceful  way,  to  let  him  know  that  we 
were  expecting  American  lives  to  be 
protected. 

We  also  got  the  help  of  several  national 
leaders  who  are  quite  close  to  Amin.  Primar- 
ily those  are  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  they 
contacted  him  directly. 

We  also  got  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany — West  Germany — who  has  diplomat- 
ic leaders  in  Uganda,  in  Entebbe,  Uganda,  to 
contact  Amin. 

And  he  was  constantly  giving  me  assurance 
through  cables  that  the  Americans  would  not 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  14,  1977,  p. 
289. 


be  hurt.  As  you  know,  the  outcome  of  that 
weekend's  tension  was  that  he  eventually  said 
that  the  meeting  with  the  Americans  was 
called  off  and  that  anyone  who  wanted  to 
leave  or  come  into  Uganda  from  our  country 
would  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  it's  obvious  that  we'll  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  protect  American  lives 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  in  the  past, 
before  I  became  President,  informed  the 
American  people  in  Uganda — and  I  might  say 
in  several  other  countries  around  the  world — 
that  there  was  a  potentially  dangerous  cir- 
cumstance for  them  and  that  if  they  were 
primarily  concerned  with  a  peaceful  life,  they 
ought  to  change  countries. 

We  do  know  that  most  of  the  persons  who 
are  Americans  in  Uganda  are  missionaries, 
deeply  committed  to  their  own  religious  faith. 
They've  got  an  option  to  leave,  and  they've 
decided  to  stay.  So,  I  think  at  this  time  I  feel 
that  the  American  lives  there  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

We  did  act,  I  think,  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively with  Amin;  we  had  a  lot  of  help  from 
other  nations.  And  I  can't  say  what  I  will  do 
in  the  future  except  to  try  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion similarly  to  what  I  did  last  weekend. 


Mark  Fendrick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Good 
afternoon,  Mr.  President.  What  Pd  like  to  ask 
is  in  relationship  to  the  attempts  for  return- 
ing to  a  normal  relationship  with  Cuba.  Now, 
in  the  paper  the  last  couple  of  days  here  in 
New  York  there's  been  talk  about  the  Yankees 
baseball  team  going  to  Cuba. 

Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  possibility  in  the 
near  future,  and  do  you  think  that  normal  re- 
lations to  Cuba  are  possible  again  within  the 
near  future? 

The  President:  Well,  there  are  varying  de- 
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grees  of  relationships  with  Cuba.  As  you 
know,  we  have  had  some  discussions  with 
them  in  the  past;  for  instance,  on  the  anti- 
hijacking  agreement  which  expires  this 
spring.  And  we  now  have  no  visitation  rights 
by  American  citizens  to  go  to  Vietnam,  to 
North  Korea,  to  Cuba,  and  one  or  two  other 
nations. 

We  do  have  a  procedure  already  in  effect 
whereby  a  limited  number  of  Americans  can  go 
into  Cuba  without  using  a  passport  because  of 
a  prior  agreement  with  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  do  what  I  can  to  ease  ten- 
sions with  Cuba.  It's  only  90  miles,  as  you 
know,  from  the  Florida  coast.  And  I  don't 
know  yet  what  we  will  do.  Before  any  full 
normalization  of  relationships  can  take  place, 
though,  Cuba  would  have  to  make  some  fairly 
substantial  changes  in  their  attitude.  I  would 
like  to  insist,  for  instance,  that  they  not  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries  in  this 
hemisphere  and  that  they  decrease  their  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Africa  and  that  they  rein- 
force a  commitment  to  human  rights  by  re- 
leasing political  prisoners  that  have  been  in 
jail  now  in  Cuba  for  17  or  18  years,  things  of 
that  kind. 

But  I  think  before  we  can  reach  that  point 
we'll  have  to  have  discussions  with  them.  And 
I  do  intend  to  see  discussions  initiated  with 
Cuba  quite  early  on  reestablishing  the  anti- 
hijacking  agreement,  arriving  at  a  fishing 
agreement  between  us  and  Cuba,  since  our 
200-mile  limits  do  overlap  between  Florida 
and  Cuba.  And  I  would  not  be  averse  in  the 
future  to  seeing  our  visitation  rights  per- 
mitted as  well. 

Mr.  Fendrick.  In  relationship,  though,  to 
the  Yankees  playing  an  exhibition  game 
there,  I've  noticed  that  Secretary  Vance  has 
backed  this  idea.  Do  you  think  that  that's  a 
possibility  this  season? 

The  President:  It's  a  possibility,  yes. 

Mr.  Cronkite:  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  it 
seemed  that  Secretary  Vance  indicated  just 
the  last  day  or  so  that  there  would  be  no  pre- 
conditions in  discussions  with  Cuba.  Are  you 
now  saying  that  there  will  be? 


The  President:  No.  The  preconditions  that  I 
describe  would  be  prior  to  full  normalization  of 
relationships,  the  establishment  of  embassies 
in  both  our  countries,  the  complete  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

But  you  couldn't  possibly  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion to  some  of  those  questions  without  dis- 
cussions. So,  we  will  begin  discussions  with 
Cuba,  if  they  approve  the  idea,  fairly  shortly 
on  the  items  that  I  have  described — increased 
visitation  of  Americans  to  and  from  Cuba,  the 
fishing-rights  question  that  has  to  be  resolved 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  fishermen,  and 
also  the  antihijacking  agreement  which  has 
been  in  effect  in  the  past  but  is  about  to 
expire. 


John  Melfi,  of  Johnson  City,  N.Y.:  I  know 
we  have  a  foreign  aid  policy  to  help  countries 
in  need,  but  why  do  we  spend  so  much  on  this 
when  we  have  so  much  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, et  cetera,  in  our  own  country? 

The  President:  Well,  John,  I  am  going  to 
take  a  position  that's  not  very  popular,  politi- 
cally speaking.  We  only  spend  about  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  foreign  aid,  which  is  about  half  the 
proportion  that  is  allotted  to  this  purpose  by 
other  countries  like  France,  Germany  and  so 
forth. 

I  don't  particularly  want  to  increase  this 
greatly,  but  I  would  like  for  it  to  be  predict- 
able. Also,  in  the  past,  we've  not  had  foreign 
aid  used  in  an  effective  way.  As  one  of  my 
friends  has  said  quite  often,  I'm  not  in  favor  of 
taxing  the  poor  people  in  our  rich  country  and 
sending  the  money  to  the  rich  people  in  poor 
countries;  and  quite  often  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past. 

We  have  also  a  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  sup- 
port the  lending  institutions,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank.  They 
give  aid  to  other  countries  in  the  form  of 
loans,  sometimes  low-interest  loans.  But  in- 
stead of  just  handing  gifts  out  that  are  kind  of 
bad,  as  a  basic  philosophy — and  also  that  are 
abused — I  would  favor  contributing  to  the 
capital  stock  of  these  international  or  regional 
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lending  agencies.  I  believe  we  will  get  a  lot 
better  return  on  our  money. 

And  I  might  say  that  my  own  experience  in 
this  first  six  weeks  has  been  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  for  instance,  and  the 
World  Bank  are  quite  strict  on  a  nation  that 
makes  a  loan.  They  make  them  work  hard  to- 
ward balancing  their  budget.  Quite  often  they 
require  them  to  clean  up  corruption.  They 
make  them  assess  very  carefully  their  trade 
policies. 

So,  I  believe  that  the  lending  procedure  in 
foreign  aid  is  much  better  than  the  gift  proce- 
dure, and  when  direct  grants  are  made,  we 
ought  to  do  more  than  we  have  in  the  past  to 
get  the  grants  to  people  who  actually  need  it. 

Within  those  changes,  I  think  that  our 
present  level  of  foreign  aid  is  about  right, 
John. 


Mr.  Strickland:  I  am  John  Strickland  from 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you.  And  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  sen- 
timents are  on  the  Panama  Canal  190U 
treaty,  and  changing  it. 

The  President:  Okay.  It  is  good  to  hear 
from  you,  Mr.  Strickland.  My  sister  lives  in 
Fayetteville,  as  you  may  know.  I  am  glad  to 
answer  your  question. 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  Panama  as  ef- 
fectively as  we  can.  As  you  may  or  may  not 
know,  the  treaty  signed  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  President  gave  Panama 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  it- 
self. It  gave  us  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  as  though  we  had  sovereignty.  So  we've 
always  had  a  legal  sharing  of  responsibility 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

As  far  as  sovereignty  is  concerned,  I  don't 
have  any  hangup  about  that.  I  would  hope 
that  after  that — and  expect  that  after  the 
year  2000  that  we  would  have  an  assured 
capacity  or  capability  of  our  country  with 
Panama  guaranteeing  that  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  open  and  of  use  to  our  own  nation 
and  to  other  countries. 

So,  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  now — it 
has  been  going  on  quite  a  while — is  to  phase 
out  our  military  operations  in  the  Panama 


Canal  Zone,  but  to  guarantee  that  even  after 
the  year  2000  that  we  would  still  be  able  to 
keep  the  Panama  Canal  open  to  the  use  of 
American  and  other  ships. 


President  Carter  Interviewed 
by  Media  Representatives 

President  Carter  met  with  a  group  of  22 
publishers,  editors,  and  broadcasters  from  20 
states  on  March  U-  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  transcript  of  the  interview.1 


Q.  You  spoke  of  the  arms  procurement  as 
part  of  one  of  these  bullet-biting  operations. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
about  American  arms  sales  abroad  to  other 
nations.  The  argument  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly by  supporters  of  that,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  maintain  our  defense  industry. 
What  kind  of  look  are  you  taking  at  that  $12 
billion-a-year  annual  rate  of  sales? 

The  President:  A  hard  look.  Here  again,  I 
think  that  if  there  is  one  person  in  the  gov- 
ernment that  ultimately  has  the  responsibility 
to  take  a  position  and  to  make  a  decision  and 
then  explain  the  consequences  of  that  decision 
to  the  American  people,  it's  the  President;  not 
just  because  it's  me — somebody  has  got  to  do 
it,  and  it  has  to  be  the  President. 

When  Cy  Vance  visited  all  the  Middle  East- 
ern countries  early  this  month,  there  was  one 
unanimous  statement  made  by  every  head  of 
state,  and  that  was  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  of  our  money  on  weapons. 

Now,  it's  hard  for  one  of  those  countries, 
for  instance — I'm  singling  out  that  part  of  the 
world — unilaterally  to  stop  buying  weapons. 
But  every  one  of  them  unilaterally  said  they 
would  like  to  stop.  And  I  think  that  this  puts  a 
responsibility  back  on  our  country,  the  major 
arms  supplier  of  the  world,  to  try  to  induce 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  14,  1977,  p. 
311. 
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Iran  and  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria 
and  Israel  and  Jordan  to  cut  down  on  the 
quantity  of  arms  they  buy. 

Now,  I've  also  been  in  touch  with  the  Soviet 
leaders,  with  the  French  leaders,  with  the 
German  leaders,  and  with  the  British,  to  join 
with  us  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  the  quan- 
tity of  arms  sold  throughout  the  world.  And 
they've  responded  favorably  so  far.  We've  not 
reached  any  tangible  agreement,  and  I 
can't — I  don't  want  to  claim  that  we  have.  But 
there  is  a  general  concern  around  the  world 
that  the  arms  sales  are  excessive,  and  I  think 
that  our  country  can  take  some  unilateral  ac- 
tion. We  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tion bilaterally,  when  we  get  the  buyer  or  the 
purchaser  of  arms  to  agree  to  cut  down  the 
quantity  of  their  orders,  and  on  a  multilateral 
basis,  it's  going  to  be  slower  to  come.  But  I 
think  we  can  get  our  own  allies  and  our  poten- 
tial adversaries  to  minimize  or  to  reduce  their 
previous  arms  sales  rates. 

So  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long  run,  our  own  economy 
and  the  world  peace  will  be  enhanced  by  shift- 
ing production  and  expenditure  of  funds  to 
other  services  or  goods. 

I'll  just  add  one  other  thing:  When  you  look 
at  it  on  a  job-cost  ratio  basis,  how  many  jobs 
do  you  get  for  a  million  dollars  spent?  One  of 
the  most  inefficient  industries  is  the  defense 
weapons  industry.  And  I  think  that  we  need 
not  continue  with  a  supposition  that  in  the 
long  run  the  expenditure  of  the  limited 
amount  of  financial  resources  of  the  whole 
world  and  of  our  own  country  is  going  to  be 
increased  or  decreased.  When  you  spend 
money  for  defense,  you  don't  spend  it  on  edu- 
cation or  health  or  other  services  or  goods. 
And  I  think  the  shift  away  from  weapons  to- 
ward peaceful  goods  and  services  in  the  long 
run  is  favorable  for  world  peace,  and  also  you 
get  more  jobs  per  dollar  spent. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  from  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  Texas.  And  there  is  a  prob- 
lem there  that  affects  the  people  that  live  in 
that  area,  but  it  also  affects  everybody  else  in 
the  country.  And  that's  the  drug  problem.  A 
day  doesn't  pass  when  there  are  not  arrests 
made  for  the  drug  smuggling,  usually  across 
the  border  of  Mexico.  Last  week,  nine  tons  of 


marijuana  was  confiscated.  In  your  recent 
discussions  with  Mexican  President  Lopez 
Portillo,  did  you  discuss  this  problem? 

The  President:  Yes.  Yes,  we  did  discuss  it 
at  length.  I  would  guess  that  70  percent  of  our 
heroin  comes  to  our  country  now  from  Mexico. 
And  the  only  way  we  can  reduce  that  particu- 
lar influx  of  drugs  to  our  country  is  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  nations  where  it  is  grown.  We 
can,  by  infrared  photography,  either  we  or 
the  Mexican  Government,  for  instance,  iden- 
tify the  fields  where  the  heroin  poppies  are 
grown.  And  by  going  to  the  farms,  the  Mexi- 
can soldiers  go  into  the  farms,  they  can  de- 
stroy those  poppyfields  before  the  harvest  is 
complete.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  those 
farmers  are  small,  poverty  stricken,  live  in 
remote  areas  of  the  mountains.  I  think  you 
have  to  be  above  3,000  feet  to  grow  heroin 
poppies,  and  alternative  crops  need  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them. 

So  we  discussed  this  at  length,  President 
Lopez  Portillo  and  I  did,  and  we  agreed  that 
with  subcabinet-level  representatives  that  we 
would  explore  this  question  further.  A  part  of 
it,  obviously,  is  trying  to  stop  drugs  as  they 
cross  the  border.  But  that's  a  very,  very  inef- 
ficient operation.  The  cost  is  enormous.  And 
as  you  know,  a  tiny  volume  of  a  very  large 
quantity  of  heroin  makes  concealment  very, 
very  easy.  And  so,  to  stop  the  drugs  where 
they  are  being  produced  is  by  far  the  better 
approach.  Lopez  Portillo  is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this.  He  feels  the  same  way  I  do. 

I've  appointed  as  my  own  representative, 
here  in  the  White  House,  Dr.  Peter  Bourne, 
who  is  probably  the  world's  foremost  expert 
on  heroin,  cocaine,  and  marijuana — even 
alcohol — all  the  drugs  that  are  bad.  He's  trav- 
eled throughout  the  world  at  the  invitation  of 
other  countries.  He  goes  into  countries  that 
we  can't  even  get  into  because  we  don't  have 
diplomatic  relationships  with  them.  But  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  about  the  subject, 
they  bring  him  in  to  help  them  with  their 
problems.  And  he  is  heading  up  our  drug  ef- 
fort in  this  country.  And  I  think  that  with  him 
and  the  equivalent  leaders  in  the  other  na- 
tions, particularly  Mexico,  we  can  help  a  great 
deal  in  the  future. 
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Southern  Africa  in  the  Global  Context 


Statement  by  Philip  C.  Habib 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  1 


I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  speak  to  this  committee  on  a  critical 
question:  the  importance  for  the  world  at 
large  of  achieving  just  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  southern  Africa  and  the  role  which  the 
United  States  can  play  in  contributing  to 
those  solutions.  I  believe  that  our  time  to- 
gether can  be  most  productively  spent  in  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  will  therefore  keep  my 
prepared  remarks  to  a  minimum. 

I  particularly  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
question  of  U.S.  policy  toward  southern  Af- 
rica is  under  urgent  and  comprehensive  re- 
view within  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  concerned  executive  agencies.  The 
views  and  concerns  expressed  by  your  com- 
mittee here  today  can  help  us  to  clarify  the 
issues  and  to  formulate  policies  to  deal  with 
those  issues  forthrightly  and  positively. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  general  thrust  of  our 
policy  review  has  been  to  find  ways  of 
strengthening  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  social  justice  and  racial  equality  in 
southern  Africa  and  of  demonstrating  that 
commitment  in  tangible  and  meaningful  ways. 
It  is,  regrettably,  the  case  that  our  actions  in 
the  past  have  sometimes  led  others,  both  here 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  to  question 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  that  commitment. 
It  is  the  Administration's  earnest  hope  that 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations  on  Mar.  3. 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


when  the  historical  record  is  finally  written, 
there  will  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  where 
the  United  States  stood  on  one  of  the  great 
moral  and  political  issues  of  our  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  concrete  demonstration 
to  date  of  that  renewed  sense  of  commitment 
is  the  Administration's  unequivocal  support 
for  efforts  to  repeal  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment,  under  which  the  United  States 
has  since  1971  imported  raw  materials  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  open  violation  of  its  in- 
ternational obligations  as  spelled  out  in  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Secretary  of  State  Vance,  tes- 
tifying before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs  on  February  10,  stressed  the 
importance  which  President  Carter  personally 
attaches  to  the  repeal  of  this  measure. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  focus  on  the 
broader  context  within  which  our  policies  to- 
ward southern  Africa  must  be  viewed.  In  con- 
structing a  policy  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
that  region,  we  must  have  a  sure  understand- 
ing of  our  own  national  interests  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

What  are  those  interests,  and  how  do  we 
serve  them  best  in  relation  to  southern  Af- 
rica? 

First,  I  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  true  to  our  own  ideals  as  a  nation.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has,  on  many  occasions,  stated 
clearly  and  forcefully  his  own  personal  com- 
mitment to  human  rights.  That  commitment 
requires  our  firm  and  clear  opposition  to  ra- 
cial and  social  injustice  wherever  it  exists.  A 
policy  toward  southern  Africa  that  is  not 
firmly  grounded  on  this  principle  would  be  in- 
consistent with  our  national  character  and 
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therefore  would  not  command  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  Moreover,  it  would  cast 
doubt  on  our  commitment  to  social  justice 
both  here  at  home  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  we  believe  firmly  that  the  people 
of  Africa  hold  the  key  to  the  solution  of  Afri- 
can problems.  The  United  States  will  remain 
fully  committed  to  using  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence  and  its  diplomatic  offices  to 
support  racial  and  social  progress  on  the  Afri- 
can Continent.  But  it  is  not  for  us,  or  for  any 
other  external  power,  to  attempt  to  impose  its 
own  ideas  and  solutions.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  during  his  recent  visit  to  Africa  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Andrew 
Young,  stressed  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
southern  Africa,  and  Africa  as  a  whole,  would 
be  developed  in  the  closest  possible  consulta- 
tions with  African  leaders. 

The  other  important  reason  for  our  prefer- 
ence for  African  solutions  to  African  problems 
is  to  avoid  situations  which  make  Africa  an 
arena  for  great-power  rivalry,  as  happened  in 
Angola.  Prolonged  violence  in  southern  Af- 
rica, born  out  of  racial  discrimination  and  so- 
cial and  political  injustice,  could  create  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  intervention  and  confron- 
tation. We  believe  that  our  best  defense 
against  this  possibility  is  to  support  policies 
that  will  limit  the  areas  where  potential  con- 
flict may  arise. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  other  na- 
tions, most  notably  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  also  have  important  inter- 
ests in  the  southern  African  region.  In  many 
instances,  their  interests  and  influence 
greatly  exceed  our  own.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  traditional  friends  are  equally  con- 
cerned and  anxious  to  find  solutions  to  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  region.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  combine  and  coordinate  our  ef- 
forts, the  prospects  for  encouraging  meaning- 
ful social  and  political  change  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  During  his  visit  to  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan, Vice  President  Mondale  stressed  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  consult  even  more 
closely  in  the  future  on  ways  to  bring  our  col- 
lective influence  to  bear  in  seeking  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  southern  Africa. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  own  economic 
and  strategic  interests,  we  maintain  firmly 


that  the  United  States  has  no  reason  to  fear 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  achievement  of 
racial  equality  and  social  justice  in  southern 
Africa.  To  hold  any  other  view  would  be  to 
refute  the  history  of  the  past  three  decades  and 
to  deny  the  obvious  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  establish  cooperative  and 
constructive  relations  with  newly  emergent 
nations  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  where  progress  toward  so- 
cial, racial,  and  political  justice  is  delayed  or 
frustrated  that  the  United  States  has  any 
cause  for  concern  that  conditions  may  arise 
that  are  inhospitable  to  our  basic  national 
interests.  It  is  for  this  reason  as  well  that  we 
must  remain  fully  committed  to  helping  those 
who  seek  rapid,  peaceful,  and  orderly  change 
in  southern  Africa. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  a  stake  in 
what  happens  in  southern  Africa  because  of 
our  belief  that  political  harmony  can  and  must 
be  achieved  in  diverse  societies  like  our  own. 
The  world  is  afflicted  with  nations  in  which 
men  of  good  will  have  not  yet  convinced  their 
countrymen  that  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious 
differences  do  not  constitute  a  cause  for  dis- 
crimination and  violence.  Success  in  achieving 
orderly  transitions  to  democratic  rule  in 
southern  Africa,  with  protection  of  human 
rights  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  will  help 
those  everywhere  who  seek  peaceful  resolu- 
tions to  conflict  arising  from  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  differences. 

Having  outlined  the  considerations  upon 
which  we  believe  U.S.  policy  toward  southern 
Africa  should  rest,  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  the  status  of  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  date  to  develop  a  policy  consistent 
with  these  general  principles  and  goals. 

U.S.  Position  on  Rhodesia  and  Namibia 

In  early  1976  the  United  States,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  frontline  Presidents,  began  its 
active  involvement  in  the  search  for  settle- 
ments to  the  unresolved  problems  of  Namibia 
and  Rhodesia.  As  the  committee  is  aware,  the 
previous  Administration  achieved  a  major 
breakthrough  when,  after  months  of  intensive 
diplomatic  effort,  it  persuaded  Ian  Smith  to 
announce  publicly  last  September  24  his  ac- 
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ceptance  in  principle  of  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia  within  two  years. 

That  announcement  led  to  the  convening  of 
a  conference  of  the  Rhodesian  parties  under 
British  chairmanship  in  Geneva  last  October. 
Regrettably,  that  conference  adjourned  in 
December  without  measurable  progress  being 
achieved  on  the  central  issue  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interim  government  that  would 
guide  the  territory  to  majority  rule  and  inde- 
pendence. 

A  mission  to  southern  Africa  led  by  Ambas- 
sador Ivor  Richard,  the  British  Chairman  of 
the  Geneva  conference,  was  unsuccessful  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  Rhodesian  au- 
thorities and  the  nationalists.  On  January  24 
Ian  Smith  publicly  rejected  proposals  that  en- 
visioned a  British  presence  in  Rhodesia  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period.  That  presence  was 
designed  to  serve  as  a  balancing  force  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks,  assuring  the  former 
of  a  tranquil  transition  and  the  latter  of  an  ir- 
reversible process  toward  majority  rule 
within  a  short,  fixed  time  frame. 

This  Administration's  response  to  Smith's 
rejection  was  categoric.  We  stated  our  firm 
support  for  the  British  and  our  belief  that  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  them  offered  a 
sound  basis  for  continued  negotiations.  We 
warned  Smith  that  his  intention  to  seek  an 
internal  solution  from  which  leading 
nationalists  would  be  excluded  would  clearly 
be  unworkable  and  unacceptable.  It  remains 
our  firm  conviction  that  an  internal  settle- 
ment that  excludes  important  nationalist 
leaders  will  not  bring  an  end  to  the  war  and, 
on  the  contrary,  could  well  fuel  the  fires  of 
civil  strife. 

On  February  10  Secretary  Vance  repeated 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  African 
Affairs  our  clear  statement  to  Smith  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  Rhodesian  re- 
gime count  on  any  form  of  American  assist- 
ance in  its  effort  to  prevent  majority  rule.  In 
the  same  statement,  the  Secretary  reaffirmed 
the  Administration's  unequivocal  support  for 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  He  under- 
scored the  importance  that  repeal  would  have 
in  strengthening  our  own  leverage  in  promot- 
ing a  negotiated  settlement  in  Rhodesia  and  in 
disabusing  Ian  Smith  and  the  present  Rhode- 


sian authorities  of  any  hope  they  might  still 
have  that  the  United  States  will  assist  them 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  majority  rule. 

The  Administration  will  not  be  content  to 
end  its  efforts  here,  however.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  seek  other  ways  to  bring  our  posi- 
tive influence  to  bear  in  encouraging  rapid, 
peaceful,  and  orderly  change  in  southern  Af- 
rica. 

Despite  Smith's  rejection,  neither  the 
British  nor  we  have  abandoned  the  search  for 
a  negotiated  settlement.  During  February  we 
have  twice  consulted  with  British  officials 
here  in  Washington,  most  recently  last  week, 
to  consider  what  new  initiatives  might  be 
necessary  to  get  negotiations  going  again.  On 
those  occasions  we  have  reaffirmed  our  sup- 
port for  the  leading  role  that  Britain,  as  the 
recognized  constitutional  authority  in 
Rhodesia,  must  continue  to  play. 

We  are  urgently  consulting  with  the  African 
parties  most  interested  and  concerned  on  pos- 
sible next  steps.  Ambassador  Young's  recent 
visit  to  Africa  afforded  the  Administration  an 
early  opportunity  to  establish  contact  at  a 
high  level  on  this  and  other  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  Africans  and  to  stress  our  intention 
to  develop  our  policies  in  close  consultation 
with  them. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  significant  progress 
through  peaceful  means  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  Africa's  legitimate  aspirations  for  ra- 
cial equality  and  social  justice,  Africa's  com- 
mitment to  armed  struggle  to  achieve  these 
ends  will  remain  a  real  one.  Nevertheless  we 
believe  that  the  leaders  of  Africa  would  all 
prefer  a  solution  that  prevents  further 
bloodshed  and  destruction.  It  is  the  task  of 
diplomacy,  and  particularly  of  British  and 
American  diplomacy  in  this  instance,  to  help 
the  parties  involved  find  ways  to  make  a 
negotiated  solution  possible. 

With  respect  to  Namibia,  the  United  States 
has  supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
U.N.  resolutions  calling  for  South  Africa  to 
end  its  illegal  occupation  of  the  territory  and 
for  free  elections  there  under  U.N.  supervi- 
sion. We  believe  that  all  of  Namibia's  authen- 
tic political  voices,  including  specifically 
SWAPO  [South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization], must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
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express  themselves  on  the  country's  political 
future.  Any  attempted  solution  that  excludes 
important  Namibian  political  groups  or  that 
fails  to  win  the  acceptance  of  the  international 
community  is  no  solution  at  all  and  will  not 
receive  the  endorsement  of  the  United  States. 
During  his  visit  to  Africa,  Ambassador 
Young  found  widespread  support  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  American  efforts  to  develop  a 
negotiating  framework  within  which  the  prin- 
cipal parties  can  establish  the  steps  leading  to 
independence  and  majority  rule  in  Namibia. 
We  have  assured  all  of  the  interested  parties 
that  our  diplomatic  good  offices  will  remain 
available  and  that  our  efforts  to  promote  a 
settlement  acceptable  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  international  community  will  con- 
tinue. 

South  African  Role 

A  key  factor  in  the  success  of  American  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  date  has  been  our  ability  to 
speak  directly  and  frankly  with  all  of  the  in- 
volved parties.  By  virtue  of  its  proximity  and 
ties  with  Rhodesia  and  its  occupation  of 
Namibia,  South  Africa's  role  in  the  resolution 
of  both  problems  cannot  be  ignored.  With  re- 
spect to  Rhodesia,  we  have  recently  received 
indications  that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment is  still  interested  in  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. With  respect  to  Namibia,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  whether  South  Africa  is 
genuinely  interested  in  moving  toward  an  in- 
ternationally acceptable  solution. 

So  long  as  we  are  assured  of  the  South  Afri- 
can willingness  to  be  helpful,  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  continue  its  consul- 
tations with  South  Africa's  leaders  on  these 
issues.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  all,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  has  no  interest  in 
any  proposed  solutions  that  would  com- 
promise the  legitimate  interests  of  the  people 
involved  and  their  desires  for  majority  rule 
with  full  sovereignty  and  independence. 

Moreover,  our  willingness  to  consult  with 
South  Africa  on  these  issues  should  in  no  way 
be  construed  as  an  acceptance  of  that  coun- 
try's domestic  policies.  The  violence  in  So- 
weto  and  elsewhere  bears  grim  testimony  to  a 
society  that  must  change,  and  change  radi- 


cally, or  face  the  sure  calamity  of  racial  vio- 
lence and  chaos. 

We  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  publicly, 
as  appropriate,  on  events  in  South  Africa,  and 
we  will  continue  to  make  known  to  the  South 
African  authorities  our  views,  urging  peaceful 
and  fundamental  change.  In  addition,  we  will 
seek  ways  of  persuading  South  Africa  that 
such  change  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  its 
citizens,  black  and  white  alike. 

We  are  looking  at  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  can  use  their 
influence  to  both  encourage  and  facilitate 
change.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
remain  sensitive  to  the  danger  that  the  at- 
titudes and  reactions  of  the  outside  world  to 
events  in  South  Africa  could  have  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  engendering  greater  isolation 
and  resistance  to  change.  We  must  take  care 
that  our  own  actions  nurture,  rather  than  in- 
hibit, the  changes  that  we  believe  can  and 
must  be  made. 

The  challenge  that  confronts  our  diplomacy, 
and  that  of  other  nations  committed  to  the 
cause  of  social  justice  and  racial  equality  in 
southern  Africa,  is  to  find  ways  of  transcend- 
ing the  barriers  of  fear  and  suspicion  and  to 
point  the  way  to  solutions  that  will  allow  all  of 
the  people  of  the  region  to  live  in  dignity  and 
peace.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
path  ahead  will  be  fraught  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulties. But  neither  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion of  our  dedication  to  continuing  the 
search. 
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U.S.  Economic  and  Security  Assistance  Programs  in  East  Asia 


Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions on  March  10  by  Richard  C.  Holbrooke, 
then  Assistant  Secretary-designate  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  whose  nomination 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  March  23.  l 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  our  economic  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  I  greatly  look  forward  to  establishing 
a  constructive,  compatible  relationship  with 
this  subcommittee  and  to  working  closely  with 
its  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  end  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  signals  a  new 
era  in  East  Asia.  While  tensions  persist,  they 
are  confined  in  scope  and  there  is  no  major 
conflict  in  progress.  It  appears  that  all  of  the 
major  powers,  at  least  for  the  present,  favor  a 
continuation  of  this  situation.  For  many  East 
Asian  countries,  economic  prospects  are  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  major  uncertain- 
ties in  the  area.  For  example:  Relationships 
among  the  three  states  of  Indochina  and  be- 
tween Indochina  and  neighboring  Southeast 
Asian  countries  are  still  ambivalent  and  could 
turn  for  the  worse  as  easily  as  go  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  is 
presently  quiet,  compared  to  the  upsurge  of 
violence  last  year,  but  it,  too,  is  unstable. 
Many  countries  are  trying  to  cope,  internally, 
with  the  unaccustomed  absence  of  wartime 
pressures  and  the  distortions  these  pressures 
tend  to  cause  in  both  economic  and  political 

1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


life.  In  brief,  East  Asia  is  undergoing  its  own 
transition  from  an  unfortunate  past  to  an  un- 
certain future,  albeit  with  high  hopes  for  what 
the  future  will  hold. 

The  changing  circumstances  in  East  Asia 
and  our  attitude  toward  this  region  obviously 
require  us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  present 
policies.  As  you  know,  we  are  considering  new 
approaches  to  a  number  of  issues,  such  as  the 
reduction  of  our  ground  forces  in  Korea,  the 
normalization  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  renegotiation 
of  our  use  of  military  facilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  more  effective  ways  to  improve  ob- 
servance of  human  rights.  While  we  will  need 
additional  time  to  formulate  fully  detailed  po- 
sitions on  these  questions,  several  broad  pol- 
icy guidelines  are  already  clear: 

— The  United  States  shall  remain  an 
Asian-Pacific  power. 

— We  shall  preserve  a  balanced  and  flexible 
military  posture  in  the  western  Pacific. 

— We  shall  maintain  close  ties  to  Japan. 

— We  shall  make  efforts  to  normalize  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  with  due  regard  for  the  security  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan. 

— We  have  already  moved  forward  on  the 
normalization  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Vietnam,  with  the  forthcoming  departure  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  Hanoi. 

— Our  security  and  economic  ties  with  our 
allies  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  remain 
strong. 

— We  intend  to  phase  out  our  ground  forces 
in  Korea,  while  insuring  that  the  security  of 
Korea  is  in  no  way  threatened.  Our  troop 
withdrawal  will  be  carried  out  in  close  consul- 
tation with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  with 
Japan. 
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— The  United  States  continues  to  have  an 
interest  in  Southeast  Asia  and  will  play  an 
appropriate  role  there.  We  look  forward,  for 
example,  to  successful  negotiations  with  the 
Philippines  on  the  use  of  bases  there. 

— The  United  States  is  dedicated  to  improv- 
ing the  world  economic  structure  and  to  this 
end  will  work  with  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  in  East  Asia.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  promote  mutually  beneficial 
bilateral  trade  and  investment. 

— We  expect  continued  cooperation  with  the 
individual  countries  of  East  Asia  and  eagerly 
await  the  opening  of  economic  consultations 
with  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN),  comprising  Singapore, 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Purposes  of  Assistance  Programs 

I  will  now  address  the  more  specific  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  economic  and  security  assistance 
in  East  Asia.  With  regard  to  AID  [Agency  for 
International  Development],  we  have  only 
development  programs  in  this  region. 

On  March  2  Secretary  Vance  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  several  of  the  comments  the  Sec- 
retary made  that  are  especially  relevant  to 
East  Asia. 

First,  he  emphasized  that  the  United 
States'  foreign  economic  assistance  reflects 
our  nation's  concern  for  the  world's  poor. 

Second,  he  noted  that  our  own  economic 
prosperity  is  intertwined  with  the  fortunes  of 
other  nations  and  that  we  must  move  swiftly, 
in  concert  with  developing  countries,  toward 
expanding  global  supplies  of  food,  energy,  and 
raw  materials,  toward  coping  with  population 
growth,  and  toward  fostering  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Third,  he  pointed  out  that  our  selective 
military  assistance  supports  the  security  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  thus  providing  them 
with  greater  opportunities  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  set  forth  the  De- 


partment's views  on  human  rights,  giving 
strong  support  to  the  observance  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world  and  favoring  ex- 
pression of  this  principle  in  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs;  however,  no  sim- 
ple formula  can  be  applied  with  regard  to 
human  rights  violations,  since  economic  and 
security  goals  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion along  with  our  great  concern  for  each  in- 
dividual's case. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  greater 
economic  growth  in  the  East  Asian  region — an 
important  market  as  well  as  significant  source 
of  such  raw  materials  as  petroleum,  tin,  rub- 
ber, and  coconut — than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Yet  despite  impressive  progress  in 
certain  economic  sectors,  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  still  have  far  to  go  in  their  de- 
velopment efforts,  particularly  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  rural  and  urban  poor. 

We  feel  our  bilateral  economic  assistance  ef- 
forts are  truly  helping  the  most  needy  ele- 
ments of  the  Asian  population  as  well  as  fur- 
thering our  own  policy  objectives. 

In  our  own  economic  assistance  programs, 
we  have  tried  to  enhance  regional  cohesion. 
Cooperative  organizations  for  which  we  pro- 
vided the  financial  impetus  several  years  ago 
are  now  functioning  on  their  own  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Asians  themselves.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  are  looking  forward  optimistically  to 
economic  consultations  later  this  year  with 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 
While  we  hope  that  these  talks  will  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  fostering  close  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  trade  and  investment  relations, 
we  wish  to  hear  views  on  other  ways  the 
United  States  can  help  ASEAN's  regional 
cooperation. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  these  bilateral  pro- 
grams we  contribute  substantially  to  multilat- 
eral financial  institutions,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (IBRD)  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  (ADB).  These  institutions  are  particu- 
larly important,  and  I  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  support  the  Administration's  request  for 
their  full  funding.  As  you  know,  our  support 
encourages  other  donors,  thus  multiplying  the 
effect  of  our  contribution. 
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We  propose  six  recipients  for  security  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1978:  the  Republic  of 
China,  Korea,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

With  regard  to  the  Republic  of  China,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  phasing  out  our  security 
assistance  program  and  thus  are  proposing 
this  year  only  $25  million  in  credits  and  a 
small  sum  for  grant  training.  Korea  and  the 
Philippines  will  be  discussed  separately.  In 
recent  times  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  have 
emphasized  economic  development  and  have 
kept  military  spending  to  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, since  the  Communist  victories  in  In- 
dochina, the  Indonesians  have  become  more 
concerned  about  their  security  and  are  mak- 
ing modest  efforts  to  upgrade  their  own  de- 
fenses. We  feel  our  security  assistance  is  an 
appropriate  contribution  to  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  these  countries  and  to 
regional  stability  in  the  still-uncertain  post- 
Vietnam  period. 

Thailand  is  a  country  with  obvious  security 
concerns — stemming  from  both  hostile 
neighbors  and  an  active,  externally  supported 
insurgency — and  one  with  which  we  have  had 
a  longstanding  security  relationship.  Again, 
we  believe  assistance  to  Thailand  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  under  present  circumstances 
to  regional  security  and  an  expression  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  interest  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Turning  to  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, you  will  find  them  focused  primarily 
on  the  rural  poor,  on  those  people  who  have 
not  shared  adequately  in  the  relative  prosper- 
ity of  much  of  the  region.  Our  first  long-term 
objective  is  to  attain  a  3.5  percent  growth 
rate  in  annual  production  of  food  grains  by 
1985.  Our  second  goal  is  to  slow  down  the 
population  increases  which  often  cancel  out 
increases  in  food  production.  Moreover,  we 
have  important  health  and  education  pro- 
grams which  similarly  are  aimed  at  improving 
the  quality  of  rural  life  and  furthering  agricul- 
tural development.  I  feel  that  this  emphasis  in 
our  program  reflects  the  needs  of  the  recip- 
ient countries,  as  well  as  the  concern  for  the 
poor  expressed  by  Congress  in  assistance 
legislation. 


Assistance  to  Republic  of  Korea 

I  understand  you  are  especially  interested 
in  our  assistance  programs  for  Korea  and  the 
Philippines. 

With  regard  to  Korea,  our  policy  decisions 
should  be  made  in  the  light  of  our  primary  ob- 
jective: to  maintain  a  deterrent  that  will  in- 
sure peace  on  the  peninsula.  Although  North 
Korea  refuses  to  renew  the  dialogue  with  the 
South  which  was  initiated  in  1972,  remains  in- 
transigent on  all  the  political  issues  which  di- 
vide Korea,  and  continues  to  pursue  its  goal  of 
reunification  of  the  peninsula,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  a  phased  withdrawal  of  American 
ground  forces  can  be  undertaken  while  still 
meeting  our  security  goal.  This  withdrawal 
will  be  carried  out  on  a  timetable  yet  to  be 
determined.  In  order  to  maintain  the  military 
balance  on  the  peninsula  and  deter  renewed 
North  Korean  aggression,  we  will  maintain 
our  air  capability  in  Korea  and  will  continue  to 
assist  in  the  strengthening  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  through  a  pro- 
gram of  foreign  military  sales  assistance.  This 
assistance  is  designed  to  concentrate  on  areas 
where  Korean  capabilities  need  improvement. 

The  impressive  economic  development 
achieved  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  allowed 
us  to  phase  out  our  economic  assistance,  ex- 
cept for  a  proposed  title  I  Public  Law  480 
program  in  fiscal  year  1978  of  $109.3  million. 
Similarly,  Korean  economic  progress  led  to 
the  termination  of  grant  military  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1976,  except  for  a  small  sum  for  the 
costs  of  delivery  of  previously  funded  mate- 
riel. The  Republic  of  Korea  has  formulated  its 
own  force  improvement  plan,  which  seems  to 
be  both  militarily  and  economically  feasible. 
This  plan  calls  for  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  for  the  period  1976-81,  of 
which  roughly  $3.5  billion  will  be  in  foreign 
exchange.  Most  of  this  foreign  exchange  will 
be  expended  in  the  United  States.  We  believe 
the  sum  proposed  for  credit  sales — $275  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1978 — is  appropriate  in  view 
of  our  mutual  security  interests  and  our  de- 
sire to  strengthen  Korean  forces  as  we  phase 
out  our  ground  troops. 

As  President  Carter  has  made  clear,  we  are 
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deeply  concerned  about  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Korea.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
with  restrictions  on  political  activity  which 
have  led  to  the  arrest  of  many  Korean  citizens 
voicing  peaceful  opposition  to  the  present 
government.  We  will  continue  to  express  our 
concern  in  authoritative  ways  and  to  encour- 
age a  human  rights  situation  consistent  with 
normally  accepted  international  standards. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  cut  back  our  longstanding 
assistance  to  the  South  Korean  armed  forces 
which  helps  these  forces  better  cope  with  the 
formidable  task  of  protecting  their  country 
against  the  threat  from  the  north.  Moreover, 
most  South  Koreans,  including  domestic  critics 
of  the  government,  strongly  favor  continuation 
of  U.S. -Korean  security  ties  and  assistance. 
In  brief,  we  will  work  for  an  improvement  in 
South  Korea's  defensive  capability  while  press- 
ing vigorously  for  an  improvement  in  the 
human  rights  situation. 

Our  Public  Law  480  program  in  Korea  is 
tied  to  an  understanding  we  have  with  the 
Koreans  on  textiles.  The  United  States  has 
benefited  from  this  arrangement.  Cuts  in  this 
program  would  mostly  affect  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  would  not,  I  feel,  be  an  appro- 
priate or  effective  response  to  the  human 
rights  issue. 

Programs  for  the  Philippines 

Turning  to  the  Philippines,  it  may  be  useful 
to  recall  that  the  United  States  has  strong 
and  unique  historical  ties  with  the  Philippines 
as  well  as  an  important  military  interest  in 
that  country  because  of  its  strategic  location. 
Our  security  relationship  is  defined  in  three 
major  agreements:  the  1947  Military  Base 
Agreement,  the  1951  Mutual  Defense  Treaty, 
and  a  Military  Assistance  Agreement,  revised 
in  1953.  The  base  agreement  is  currently 
under  renegotiation.  As  you  know,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  studying  the  status 
of  these  negotiations  with  the  Philippines. 
Pending  the  outcome  of  this  review,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  comment  concerning  these  negotia- 
tions; but  it  is  clear  that  if  agreement  is 


reached  it  will  include  an  element  of  compen- 
sation beyond  the  programs  I  am  presenting 
to  you  today. 

Our  security  ties  with  the  Philippines  and 
our  military  facilities  there  serve  important 
U.S.  national  interests  today,  just  as  they  did 
during  World  War  II  and  during  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  They  contribute  significantly  to  the 
maintenance  of  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
to  our  ability  to  keep  vital  sealanes  open  in 
the  event  of  hostilities.  Finally,  our  bases 
contribute  to  our  ability  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  bilateral  mutual  defense  pact 
with  the  Philippine  Government  concluded  in 
1951. 

The  Philippines  views  our  security  assist- 
ance program  as  evidence  of  continued  U.S. 
interest  in  and  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
that  country  and  as  an  important  factor  in  our 
contribution  to  the  bilateral  security  relation- 
ship. As  its  contribution  to  a  mutual  security 
relationship,  the  Philippine  Government 
grants  us  the  use  of  a  number  of  military 
facilities,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base. 
Moreover,  the  Philippine  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  increase,  with  our  help,  its  ability 
to  meet  its  own  defense  needs. 

The  security  assistance  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1978 — $19.6  million  in  grant  materiel, 
$800,000  for  training,  and  $20  million  in  credit 
sales — represents  a  continuation  of  existing 
programs.  These  programs  are  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  ability  of  the  Philippine  armed 
forces  to  defend  their  own  country. 

The  United  States  also  has  important  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  Philippines:  over  $1  billion 
in  investment,  a  flourishing  trade  relation- 
ship, and  a  large  resident  American  business 
community.  We  are  currently  discussing  with 
the  Philippine  Government  a  new  agreement 
regarding  economic  and  commercial  relations 
that  will  replace  the  expired  Laurel-Langley 
Agreement. 

It  is  clear  from  our  political,  military,  and 
economic  relationship  with  the  Philippines 
that  we  have  a  continuing  interest  in  assisting 
that  country's  economic  development.  In  the 
past,  U.S.  aid  has  not  only  contributed  to 
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Philippine  economic  development  but  has  also 
provided  important  encouragement  for  other 
foreign  donors  to  continue  and  enlarge  their 
contributions.  At  present,  U.S.  bilateral  aid 
constitutes  approximately  12  percent  of  the 
$500  million  total  of  external  assistance  to  the 
Philippines.  The  Japanese  contribution  is  ap- 
proximately the  same,  while  multilateral 
donors  such  as  the  ADB  and  IBRD  supply  al- 
most all  of  the  balance.  Our  total  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1978  include  loans  of  $51,190,000, 
grants  of  $11,781,000,  and  Public  Law  480 
programs  totaling  $34,803,000,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $97,774,000. 

We  are  obviously  troubled  by  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  Philippines.  Since  the  institution 
of  martial  law  in  1972,  there  have  been  wide- 
ranging  arrests  and  detentions  without  trial,  in 
some  cases  for  as  long  as  four  years.  Recent 
government  actions  have  included  deportation 
of  several  foreign  missionaries  and  newsmen, 
the  closing  down  of  several  church  radio  sta- 
tions and  publications,  and  arrests  of  church 
social  workers  accused  of  improper  political 
activity.  Our  concern  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Philippine  Government,  along  with  our 
strong  view  that  there  should  be  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  situation. 

However,  we  don't  believe  that  security  or 
economic  assistance  should  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  human  rights  problem.  As  I  have 
noted,  the  Philippines  has  strategic  impor- 
tance, not  only  for  our  own  country  but  also 
for  nations  friendly  to  the  United  States  in 
the  region,  and  thus  we  should  continue  our 
support. 

Our  economic  assistance  programs  are 
clearly  directed  toward  aiding  the  rural  poor. 
Termination  of  these  programs  would  not  lead 
to  an  improvement  in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines.  Rather,  it  would  most 
probably  increase  financial  pressures  on  the 
government,  raise  doubts  about  our  security 
and  political  relationships,  and  put  pressures 
on  the  Philippine  Government  to  take  even 
more  forceful  domestic  security  measures. 
Given  the  importance  of  our  bilateral  political, 
security,  and  economic  relations,  we  believe 
we  will  have  more  influence  with  the  Philip- 
pine Government  with  regard  to  the  human 


rights  situation  if  we  continue  our  assistance 
rather  than  if  we  reduce  or  terminate  our 
programs. 

We  have  gone  through  a  traumatic  experi- 
ence in  Asia  in  the  last  decade  from  which  we 
have  finally  emerged.  While  this  part  of  the 
world  is,  fortunately,  less  volatile  and  preoc- 
cupying than  during  the  Vietnam  war,  we  still 
have  important  interests  there.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Japan,  a  key  ally,  is  obvious.  Im- 
proved relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  crucial  in  both  a  global  and  bilateral 
context.  We  are  still  interested  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  development  of  our  friends  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  the  Administration's  economic  and 
security  assistance  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1978  represent  an  appropriate  contribution  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  peace,  stability, 
and  development  in  East  Asia.  Moreover,  it  is 
essential  that  we  maintain  our  own  credibility 
and  sustain  our  old  friends  in  the  area  as  both 
we  and  they  develop  new  policies  to  fit  a  new 
set  of  circumstances. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Brazil  Conclude 
Shrimp  Fishing  Agreement 

Press  release  95  dated  March  3 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  have  success- 
fully concluded  negotiations  on  a  new  agree- 
ment relating  to  shrimp  fishing  activities  of 
U.S. -flag  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The 
agreement,  which  sets  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  U.S.  vessels  may  con- 
duct this  fishery,  was  initialed  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  U.S.  and  Brazilian  delegations  at 
Brasilia  on  March  1.  It  will  come  into  force 
upon  the  completion  of  internal  procedures 
and  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
governments. 

Under  the  agreement,  U.S.   vessels  may 
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continue  to  conduct  shrimp  fishing  operations 
during  1977  in  a  specified  area  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
River.  In  addition  to  restricting  the  area 
which  may  be  fished,  the  agreement  reduces 
the  number  of  U.S.  vessels  which  may  engage 
in  the  fishery.  It  also  establishes  fees  which 
must  be  paid  by  U.S.  vessels  applying  for 
fishing  authorizations.  The  agreement  will 
remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1977,  dur- 
ing which  time  discussions  will  be  held  regard- 
ing new  arrangements  that  could  help  Brazil- 
ian fishing  enterprises  achieve  full  utilization 
of  the  shrimp  resources  of  the  area. 

Ambassador  Thomas  A.  Clingan,  Jr.,  was 
the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and 
Counselor  Paulo  Dirceu  Pinheiro  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Brazilian  delegation. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  ' 

Signatures:  Korea,  March  2,  1977;  Panama,  March  8, 
1977. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Chicago  December  7.  1944.  Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1974.  TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Angola,  March  11,  1977. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974. 
TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  conven- 
tion, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of  that 
convention  to  works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees. 
Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July 
10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright  conven- 
tion, as  revised,  concerning  the  application  of  that 
convention  to  the  works  of  certain  international 
organizations.  Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered 
into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Accession  deposited:  Poland,  December  9,  1976. 

Expositions 

Protocol  revising  the  convention  of  November  22,  1928, 
relating  to  international  expositions,  with  appendix 


and  annex.  Done  at  Paris  November  30,  1972. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  February  17,  1977. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at  New 
York  March  30,  1961.  Entered  into  force  December  13, 
1964;  for  the  United  States  June  24,  1967.  TIAS  6298. 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  September  23,  1976. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  August  8,  1975.  TIAS  8118. 
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Peace,  Arms  Control,  World  Economic  Progress,  Human  Rights: 
Basic  Priorities  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Address  by  President  Carter1 


Last  night  I  was  in  Clinton,  Massachusetts, 
at  a  town  hall  meeting  where  people  of  that 
small  town  decide  their  political  and  economic 
future. 

Tonight  I  speak  to  a  similar  meeting  where 
people  representing  nations  all  over  the  world 
come  here  to  decide  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic future. 

I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  tonight  in  this 
house  where  the  shared  hopes  of  the  world 
can  find  a  voice. 

I  have  come  here  to  express  my  own  sup- 
port, and  the  continuing  support  of  my  coun- 
try, for  the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  proud  that  for  the  32  years  since  its 
creation,  the  United  Nations  has  met  on 
American  soil.  And  we  share  with  you  the 
commitments  of  freedom,  self-government, 
human  dignity,  mutual  toleration,  and  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes — which  the 
founding  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
also  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  so  well 
represent. 

No  one  nation  by  itself  can  build  a  world 
which  reflects  all  these  fine  values.  But  the 
United  States,  my  own  country,  has  a  reser- 
voir of  strength:  economic  strength,  which  we 
are  willing  to  share;  military  strength,  which 
we  hope  never  to  use  again;  and  the  strength 
of  ideals,  which  are  determined  fully  to  main- 
tain the  backbone  of  our  own  foreign  policy. 

It  is  now  eight  weeks  since  I  became  Presi- 
dent. I  have  brought  to  office  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  a  more  open  foreign  policy.  And  I  be- 

1  Made  to  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Hall  on  Mar.  17  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated 
Mar.  21). 


lieve  that  the  American  people  expect  me  to 
speak  frankly  about  the  policies  that  we  in- 
tend to  pursue,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
speak  to  you  tonight  about  our  own  hopes  for 
the  future. 

I  see  a  hopeful  world,  a  world  dominated  by 
increasing  demands  for  basic  freedoms,  for 
fundamental  rights,  for  higher  standards  of 
human  existence.  We  are  eager  to  take  part  in 
the  shaping  of  that  world. 

But  in  seeking  such  a  better  world,  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  reality  of  disagreement  nor  to 
the  persisting  dangers  that  confront  us  all. 
Every  headline  reminds  us  of  bitter  divisions, 
of  national  hostilities,  of  territorial  conflicts, 
of  ideological  competition.  In  the  Middle  East, 
peace  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  overdue.  A 
gathering  racial  conflict  threatens  southern 
Africa;  new  tensions  are  rising  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa.  Disputes  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
remain  to  be  resolved. 

Perhaps  even  more  ominous  is  the  stagger- 
ing arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  accumulated  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  two  nations  now  have 
five  times  more  missile  warheads  today  than 
we  had  just  eight  years  ago.  But  we  are  not 
five  times  more  secure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
arms  race  has  only  increased  the  risk  of  con- 
flict. 

We  can  only  improve  this  world  if  we  are 
realistic  about  its  complexities.  The  dis- 
agreements that  we  face  are  deeply  rooted, 
and  they  often  raise  difficult  philosophical  as 
well  as  territorial  issues.  They  will  not  be 
solved  easily.  They  will  not  be  solved  quickly. 
The  arms  race  is  now  embedded  in  the  very 
fabric  of  international  affairs  and  can  only  be 
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contained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Pov- 
erty and  inequality  are  of  such  monumental 
scope  that  it  will  take  decades  of  deliberate 
and  determined  effort  even  to  improve  the 
situation  substantially. 

I  stress  these  dangers  and  these  difficulties 
because  I  want  all  of  us  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  a  prolonged  and  persistent  effort  designed: 

— First,  to  maintain  peace  and  to  reduce  the 
arms  race; 

— Second,  to  build  a  better  and  a  more  co- 
operative international  economic  system;  and 

— Third,  to  work  with  potential  adversaries 
as  well  as  our  close  friends  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Working  To  Advance  the  Cause  of  Peace 

In  seeking  these  goals,  I  realize  that  the 
United  States  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world.  We  can  sometimes  help  others  re- 
solve their  differences,  but  we  cannot  do  so  by 
imposing  our  own  particular  solutions. 

In  the  coming  months,  there  is  important 
work  for  all  of  us  in  advancing  international 
cooperation  and  economic  progress  in  the 
cause  of  peace: 

— Later  this  spring,  the  leaders  of  several 
industrial  nations  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Japan  will  confer  at  a  summit  meeting  in 
London  on  a  broad  range  of  issues.  We  must 
promote  the  health  of  the  industrial 
economies.  We  must  seek  to  restrain  inflation 
and  bring  ways  of  managing  our  own  domestic 
economies  for  the  benefit  of  the  global  econ- 
omy. 

— We  must  move  forward  with  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

— The  United  States  will  support  the  efforts 
of  our  friends  to  strengthen  the  democratic 
institutions  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Portugal  and  Spain. 

— We  will  work  closely  with  our  European 
friends  on  the  forthcoming  Review  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
We  want  to  make  certain  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement  2  are  fully  im- 
plemented and  that  progress  is  made  to  fur- 
ther East- West  cooperation. 

— In  the  Middle  East  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  clarify  areas  of  disagreement,  to  surface 


underlying  consensus,  and  to  help  to  develop 
mutually  acceptable  principles  that  can  form  a 
flexible  framework  for  a  just  and  a  permanent 
settlement. 

— In  southern  Africa,  we  will  work  to  help 
attain  majority  rule  through  peaceful  means. 
We  believe  that  such  fundamental  transfor- 
mation can  be  achieved,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  blacks  and  whites  who  live  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  Anything  less  than  that 
may  bring  a  protracted  racial  war,  with  dev- 
astating consequences  to  all.  This  week  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  took  action 
to  bring  our  country  into  full  compliance  with 
U.N.  sanctions  against  the  illegal  regime  in 
Rhodesia.  And  I  will  sign  that  bill  Friday  in 
Washington. 

— We  will  put  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  on  a  more  constructive  footing,  rec- 
ognizing the  global  character  of  the  region's 
problems.  We  are  also  working  to  resolve  in 
amicable  negotiations  the  future  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

— We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  develop 
further  our  relationships  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  recognize  our  parallel 
strategic  interests  in  maintaining  stability  in 
Asia,  and  we  will  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Shanghai  communique.3 

— In  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific,  we 
will  strengthen  our  association  with  our  tradi- 
tional friends,  and  we  will  seek  to  improve  re- 
lations with  our  former  adversaries.  We  have 
a  mission  now  in  Vietnam  seeking  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  differences  that  have  sepa- 
rated us  for  so  long. 

— Throughout  the  world,  we  are  ready  to 
normalize  our  relationships  and  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation with  all  states  which  are  ready  to 
work  with  us  in  promoting  global  progress 
and  global  peace. 

Containing  the  Global  Arms  Race 

Above  all,  the  search  for  peace  requires  a 
much  more  deliberate  effort  to  contain  the 
global  arms  race.  Let  me  speak  in  this  context 
first  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Union  relationship 
and  then  of  the  wider  need  to  contain  the  pro- 


2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1975,  p.  323. 

3  For  text,  see  BULLETIN  of  Mar.  20,  1972,  p.  435. 
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liferation  of  arms  throughout  the  global  com- 
munity. 

I  intend  to  pursue  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  (SALT)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  determina- 
tion and  with  energy. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  will  visit  Moscow  in 
just  a  few  days. 

SALT  is  extraordinarily  complicated.  But 
the  basic  fact  is  that  while  the  negotiations 
remain  deadlocked  the  arms  race  goes  on;  the 
security  of  both  countries  and  the  entire 
world  is  threatened. 

My  preference  would  be  for  strict  controls 
or  even  a  freeze  on  new  types  and  new  gener- 
ations of  weaponry  and  with  a  deep  reduction 
in  the  strategic  arms  of  both  sides.  Such  a 
major  step  toward  not  only  arms  limitation 
but  arms  reduction  would  be  welcomed  by 
mankind  as  a  giant  step  toward  peace. 

Alternatively,  and  perhaps  much  more  eas- 
ily, we  could  conclude  a  limited  agreement 
based  on  those  elements  of  the  Vladivostok 
accord  4  on  which  we  can  find  complete  con- 
sensus and  set  aside  for  prompt  consideration 
and  subsequent  negotiations  the  more  conten- 
tious issues  and  also  the  deeper  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons  which  I  favor. 

We  will  also  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
total  cessation  of  nuclear  testing.  While  our 
ultimate  goal  is  for  all  nuclear  powers  to  end 
testing,  we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  the  suspension  of  tests  by  the  two 
principal  nuclear  powers,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  We  should,  however, 
also  pursue  a  broad  permanent  multilateral 
agreement  on  this  issue. 

We  will  also  seek  to  establish  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  reach  agreement  with  us  on  mutual 
military  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well 
as  on  such  matters  as  arms  exports  to  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

In  proposing  such  accommodations  I  remain 
fully  aware  that  American-Soviet  relations 
will  continue  to  be  highly  competitive — but  I 
believe  that  our  competition  must  be  balanced 
by  cooperation  in  preserving  peace  and  thus 
our  mutual  survival.  I  will  seek  such  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  earnestly,  con- 
stantly, and  sincerely. 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dee.  23,  1974,  p.  879. 


However,  the  effort  to  contain  the  arms 
race  is  not  a  matter  just  for  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  alone.  There  must  be  a 
wider  effort  to  reduce  the  flow  of  weapons  to 
all  the  troubled  spots  of  this  globe.  Accord- 
ingly, we  will  try  to  reach  broader  agree- 
ments among  producer  and  consumer  nations 
to  limit  the  export  of  conventional  arms,  and 
we  ourselves  will  take  the  initiative  on  our 
own  because  the  United  States  has  become 
one  of  the  major  arms  suppliers  of  the  world. 

We  are  deeply  committed  to  halting  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  And  we  will 
undertake  a  new  effort  to  reach  multilateral 
agreements  designed  to  provide  legitimate 
supplies  of  nuclear  fuels  for  the  production  of 
energy  while  controlling  the  poisonous  and 
dangerous  atomic  wastes. 

Working  with  other  nations  represented 
here,  we  hope  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  will  make  a  strong  and  a  positive  contri- 
bution at  the  upcoming  special  session  on  dis- 
armament, which  I  understand  will  commence 
next  year. 

Molding  Global  Economic  Prosperity 

But  the  search  for  peace  also  means  the 
search  for  justice.  One  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges before  us  as  a  nation,  and  therefore 
one  of  our  greatest  opportunities,  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  molding  a  global  economic  system 
which  will  bring  greater  prosperity  to  all  the 
people  of  all  countries. 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  United  States 
which  is  largely  agrarian  and  which  for  many 
years  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  adequate 
transportation  or  capital  or  management  skills 
or  education— which  were  available  in  the  in- 
dustrial states  of  our  country.  So  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  leaders  of  the  developing  na- 
tions, and  I  want  them  to  know  that  we  will 
do  our  part. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  will  be  ad- 
vancing proposals  aimed  at  meeting  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  developing  world  and 
helping  them  to  increase  their  productive 
capacity.  I  have  asked  Congress  to  provide 
%1V2  billion  of  foreign  assistance  in  the  coming 
year,  and  I  will  work  to  insure  sustained 
American  assistance  as  the  process  of  global 
economic  development  continues.   I  am  also 
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urging  the  Congress  of  our  country  to  in- 
crease our  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  and  meet  in  full 
our  pledges  to  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions, especially  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  of  the  World  Bank. 

We  remain  committed  to  an  open  interna- 
tional trading  system,  one  which  does  not  ig- 
nore domestic  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  extended  duty-free  treatment  to 
many  products  from  the  developing  countries. 
In  the  multilateral  trade  agreements 
[negotiations]  in  Geneva  we  have  offered  sub- 
stantial trade  concessions  on  the  goods  of 
primary  interest  to  developing  countries.  And 
in  accordance  with  the  Tokyo  Declaration,  5 
we  are  also  examining  ways  to  provide  addi- 
tional consideration  for  the  special  needs  of 
developing  countries. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  consider 
with  a  positive  and  open  attitude  the  negotia- 
tion on  agreements  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices,  including  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon funding  arrangement  for  financing  buffer 
stocks  where  they  are  a  part  of  individual 
negotiated  agreements. 

I  also  believe  that  the  developing  countries 
must  acquire  fuller  participation  in  the  global 
economic  decisionmaking  process.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  already  made  in  this  regard  by 
expanding  participation  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

We  must  use  our  collective  natural  re- 
sources wisely  and  constructively.  We  have 
not  always  done  so.  Today  our  oceans  are 
being  plundered  and  defiled.  With  a  renewed 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  hope  we  join  in  the 
conference  of  the  law  of  the  sea  in  order  to 
correct  past  mistakes  of  generations  gone  by 
and  to  insure  that  all  nations  can  share  the 
bounties  of  the  eternal  oceans  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  world  is 
facing  serious  shortages  of  energy.  This  is 
truly  a  global  problem.  For  our  part,  we  are 
determined  to  reduce  waste  and  to  work  with 
others  toward  a  fair  and  proper  sharing  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  energy  resources. 


For  text,  see  BULLETIN  of  Oct.  8,  1973,  p.  450. 


Respect  for  Basic  Human  Rights 

The  search  for  peace  and  justice  also  means 
respect  for  human  dignity.  All  the  signatories 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  have  pledged 
themselves  to  observe  and  to  respect  basic 
human  rights.  Thus,  no  member  of  the  United 
Nations  can  claim  that  mistreatment  of  its 
citizens  is  solely  its  own  business.  Equally,  no 
member  can  avoid  its  responsibilities  to  re- 
view and  to  speak  when  torture  or  unwar- 
ranted deprivation  occurs  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  basic  thrust  of  human  affairs  points  to- 
ward a  more  universal  demand  for  fundamen- 
tal human  rights.  The  United  States  has  a  his- 
torical birthright  to  be  associated  with  this 
process. 

We  in  the  United  States  accept  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  fullest  and  the  most  construc- 
tive sense.  Ours  is  a  commitment,  and  not  just 
a  political  posture.  I  know  perhaps  as  well  as 
anyone  that  our  own  ideals  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  have  not  always  been  attained 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  American 
people  have  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  full 
realization  of  these  ideals.  And  we  are  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  deal  with  our  deficiencies 
quickly  and  openly.  We  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. 

To  demonstrate  this  commitment,  I  will 
seek  congressional  approval  and  sign  the 
U.N.  covenants  on  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights  and  the  covenants  on  civil  and 
political  rights.  And  I  will  work  closely  with 
our  own  Congress  in  seeking  to  support  the 
ratification  not  only  of  these  two  instruments 
but  the  United  Nations  Genocide  Convention 
and  the  Treaty  for  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination  as  well.  I  have 
just  removed  all  restrictions  on  American 
travel  abroad,  and  we  are  moving  now  to 
liberalize  almost  completely  travel  opportuni- 
ties to  America. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  global  forum  dedi- 
cated to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  every 
individual — no  matter  how  weak,  no  matter 
how  poor.  But  we  have  allowed  its  human 
rights  machinery  to  be  ignored  and  sometimes 
politicized.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
strengthen  it. 
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The  Human  Rights  Commission  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  more  often.  And  all  nations 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  its  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  to 
welcome  its  investigations,  to  work  with  its 
officials,  and  to  act  on  its  reports. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  entire  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Division  moved  back  here 
to  the  central  headquarters,  where  its  ac- 
tivities will  be  in  the  forefront  of  our  attention 
and  where  the  attention  of  the  press  corps  can 
stimulate  us  to  deal  honestly  with  this  sensi- 
tive issue.  The  proposal  made  12  years  ago  by 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica — to  establish  a 
U.N.  High  Commissionfer]  for  Human 
Rights — also  deserves  our  renewed  attention 
and  our  support. 

Strengthened  international  machinery  will 
help  us  to  close  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance  in  protecting  human  rights. 
When  gross  or  widespread  violation  takes 
place — contrary  to  international  commit- 
ments— it  is  of  concern  to  all.  The  solemn 
commitments  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
of  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration 
for  Human  Rights,  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and 
of  many  other  international  instruments  must 
be  taken  just  as  seriously  as  commercial  or  se- 
curity agreements. 

This  issue  is  important  in  itself.  It  should 
not  block  progress  on  other  important  matters 
affecting  the  security  and  well-being  of  our 
people  and  of  world  peace.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  reduction  of  tension,  the  control  of  nuclear 
arms,  the  achievement  of  harmony  in  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world,  and  the  provision 
of  food,  good  health,  and  education  will  inde- 
pendently contribute  to  advancing  the  human 
condition. 

In  our  relationships  with  other  countries, 
these  mutual  concerns  will  be  reflected  in  our 
political,  our  cultural,  and  our  economic  at- 
titudes. 

These,  then,  are  our  basic  priorities  as  we 
work  with  other  members  to  strengthen  and 
to  improve  the  United  Nations: 

— First,  we  will  strive  for  peace  in  the 
troubled  areas  of  the  world; 

— Second,  we  will  aggressively  seek  to  con- 
trol the  weaponry  of  war; 


— Third,  we  will  promote  a  new  system  of 
international  economic  progress  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

— Fourth,  we  will  be  steadfast  in  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  dignity  and  well-being  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
consistent  with  my  own  nation's  historic  val- 
ues and  commitments.  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  foreign  policy  that  is  consonant  with  the 
ideals  of  the  United  Nations. 


President  Signs  Bill  Restoring 
Embargo  on  Rhodesian  Chrome 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President,  Car- 
ter issued  on  March  18.1 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  March  21 

I  have  today  signed  H.R.  1746  [Public  Law 
95-12],  which  restores  executive  authority  to 
enforce  sanctions  against  Rhodesian  chrome. 

This  measure  is  a  central  element  in  our  Af- 
rican policy.  Members  of  my  Administration 
have  supported  it  with  one  voice.  With  it,  we 
are  bringing  the  United  States  back  in  line 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and 
with  our  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

H.R.  1746  effectively  reinstates  an  embargo 
against  the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
and  other  minerals,  as  well  as  any  steelmill 
product  containing  Rhodesian  chromium.  As  a 
matter  of  equity,  however,  I  am  issuing  an 
Executive  order  [No.  11978]  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exempt 
shipments  now  in  transit  to  the  United 
States. 

Our  country  is  committed  to  the  concept  of 
rapid  transition  to  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia 
under  nonviolent  conditions.  I  view  this 
measure  today  as  an  appropriate  and  positive 
step  toward  that  goal.  We  have  consistently 
stated  our  belief  that  a  peaceful  solution  in 


1  For  President  Carter's  remarks  at  the  signing 
ceremony,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  dated  Mar.  21,  1977,  p.  402. 
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Rhodesia  depends  upon  negotiations  that  in- 
volve a  full  spectrum  of  opinion  among  its 
leaders,  both  black  and  white.  With  the 
enactment  of  this  measure,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  our  support  for  that  principle. 

I  hope  that  the  present  Rhodesian  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  the  black  African 
nationalist  leaders,  will  accurately  assess  the 
vote  of  the  Congress  and  this  Administra- 
tion's stand  on  Rhodesia.  The  solution  rests  in 
their  hands,  not  ours.  Further  delay  in 
negotiations  will  invite  more  violence  and  in- 
crease the  prospect  of  outside  intervention — 
an  outcome  which  every  person  of  good  will 
wishes  to  avoid. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we 
have  taken  a  step  of  great  importance  in  our 
southern  African  policy.  I  want  to  thank  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses  for  their  initiative 
in  bringing  about  this  encouraging 
development. 


President  Carter's  Remarks 

at  Clinton,  Mass.,  Town  Meeting 

Following  are  excerpts  from  President 
Carter's  opening  remarks  and  a  question-and- 
answer  session  at  the  Clinton,  Mass.,  Town 
Hall  on  March  16. 1 


In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs — and  this  is 
the  last  thing  I  want  to  talk  about — I've  done 
a  lot  of  studying.  I  trust  the  American  people. 
I've  been  criticized  by  some  in  the  news  media 
in  the  last  eight  weeks  about  telling  the 
American  people  too  much. 

I've  removed  the  restrictions  on  American 
travel  overseas.  I  believe  that  an  American 
citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  go  wherever  that 
person  wants  to  go  without  the  government 
telling  him. 

We're  going  to  try  to  open  up  our  borders 
for  a  change  so  visitors  can  come  to  our  coun- 
try. They  may  not  be  popular  people,  but  I 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  21,  1977,  p. 
358. 


think  our  system  of  government  is  strong 
enough  to  have  someone  come  into  our  nation 
and  make  a  speech  at  Yale,  or  Harvard  or 
here  in  your  own  town,  with  whom  you  may 
not  agree. 

I  want  to  see  our  country  set  a  standard  of 
morality.  I  feel  very  deeply  that  when  people 
are  put  in  prison  without  trials,  and  tortured 
and  deprived  of  basic  human  rights,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  express  displeasure  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  want  our  country  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  deep  concern  about  human 
beings  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  trying  to  search  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  way  to  reduce  the  horrible  arms  race, 
where  we've  spent  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  atomic  weapons.  We  are  no 
more  secure  now  than  we  were  8  years  ago  or 
12  years  ago  or  16  years  ago.  We're  much 
more  deeply  threatened  by  more  and  more 
advanced  weapons.  So,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  quietly  and  diplomatically, 
and  I  hope  effectively,  to  search  out  a  way  to 
reduce  dependence  on  weapons  without 
damaging  at  all  our  nation's  own  security. 

We  have  problem  areas  around  the  world, 
as  you  know,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  southern 
Africa,  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  around  Cyprus.  We're  not  try- 
ing to  impose  our  will  on  other  people.  But 
when  we  can  add  our  good  offices  and  the 
strength  of  our  country  to  bring  potential 
warring  nations  together,  we'll  do  this. 

And  I  think  the  American  people  have 
enough  intelligence  and  enough  judgment  to 
be  told  what's  going  on.  In  the  past  we've  had 
too  much  of  top  government  officials  going  off 
in  a  closed,  locked  room  and  evolving  a 
foreign  policy  for  our  country  and  negotiating 
in  secret  and  then  letting  the  American  people 
know  about  it  when  it's  all  over.  I  want  you  to 
know  about  it  ahead  of  time,  and  you  can  de- 
pend on  that  when  I  tell  you. 


Q.  My  name  is  Reverend  Richard  Harding, 
and,  President  Carter,  it's  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  number-one  everytown, 
USA— Clinton,  Massachusetts. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  President — it 
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seems  that  world  peace  hinges  greatly  on  the 
Middle  East. 

The  President:  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  personally  feel  must  be 
done  to  establish  a  meaningful  and  a  lasting 
peace  in  that  area  of  the  world?  Thank  you. 

The  President:  I  think  all  of  you  know  that 
there  has  been  either  war  or  potential  war  in 
the  Middle  East  for  the  last  29  years,  ever 
since  Israel  became  a  nation.  I  think  one  of 
the  finest  acts  of  the  world  nations  that's  ever 
occurred  was  to  establish  the  State  of  Israel. 

So  the  first  prerequisite  of  a  lasting  peace  is 
the  recognition  of  Israel  by  her  neighbors,  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist,  Israel's  right  to  exist 
permanently,  Israel's  right  to  exist  in  peace. 
That  means  that  over  a  period  of  months  or 
years  that  the  borders  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  Israel  and  Lebanon,  Israel  and  Jordan, 
Israel  and  Egypt  must  be  opened  up  to  travel, 
to  tourism,  to  cultural  exchange,  to  trade,  so 
that  no  matter  who  the  leaders  might  be  in 
those  countries,  the  people  themselves  will 
have  formed  a  mutual  understanding  and 
comprehension  and  a  sense  of  a  common  pur- 
pose to  avoid  the  repetitious  wars  and  death 
that  have  afflicted  that  region  so  long.  That's 
the  first  prerequisite  of  peace. 

The  second  one  is  very  important  and  very, 
very  difficult;  and  that  is  the  establishment  of 
permanent  borders  for  Israel.  The  Arab  coun- 
tries say  that  Israel  must  withdraw  to  the 
pre-1967  borderlines.  Israel  says  that  they 
must  adjust  those  lines  to  some  degree  to  in- 
sure their  own  security.  That  is  a  matter  to  be 
negotiated  between  the  Arab  countries  on  the 
one  side  and  Israel  on  the  other.  But  borders 
are  still  a  matter  of  great  trouble  and  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty,  and  there  are  strong 
differences  of  opinion  now. 

And  the  third  ultimate  requirement  for 
peace  is  to  deal  with  the  Palestinian  problem. 
The  Palestinians  claim  up  till  this  moment 
that  Israel  has  no  right  to  be  there,  that  the 
land  belongs  to  the  Palestinians,  and  they've 
never  yet  given  up  their  publicly  professed 
commitment  to  destroy  Israel.  That  has  to  be 
overcome. 

There  has  to  be  a  homeland  provided  for  the 


Palestinian  refugees  who  have  suffered  for 
many,  many  years.  And  the  exact  way  to 
solve  the  Palestinian  problem  is  one  that  first 
of  all  addresses  itself  right  now  to  the  Arab 
countries  and  then,  secondly,  to  the  Arab 
countries  negotiating  with  Israel. 

Those  three  major  elements  have  got  to  be 
solved  before  a  Middle  Eastern  solution  can 
be  prescribed. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  more  time,  we 
offer  our  good  offices.  I  think  it's  accurate  to 
say  that  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  we  are 
the  one  that's  most  trusted,  not  completely, 
but  most  trusted  by  the  Arab  countries  and 
also  Israel.  I  guess  both  sides  have  some 
doubt  about  us.  But  we'll  have  to  act  kind  of 
as  a  catalyst  to  bring  about  their  ability  to 
negotiate  successfully  with  one  another. 

We  hope  that  later  on  this  year,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  year,  that  we  might  get  all  of 
these  parties  to  agree  to  come  together  at 
Geneva,  to  start  talking  to  one  another.  They 
haven't  done  that  yet.  And  I  believe  if  we  can 
get  them  to  sit  down  and  start  talking  and 
negotiating  that  we  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  achieve  peace.  I  can't  guarantee  that.  It's  a 
hope. 

I  hope  that  we  will  all  pray  that  that  will 
come  to  pass,  because  what  happens  in  the 
Middle  East  in  the  future  might  very  well 
cause  a  major  war  there  which  would  quickly 
spread  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world; 
very  possibly  it  could  do  that. 

Many  countries  depend  completely  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  for  their  life.  We  don't. 
If  all  oil  was  cut  off  to  us  from  the  Middle 
East,  we  could  survive;  but  Japan  imports 
more  than  98  percent  of  all  its  energy,  and 
other  countries,  like  in  Europe — Germany, 
Italy,  France — are  also  heavily  dependent  on 
oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

So,  this  is  such  a  crucial  area  of  the  world 
that  I  will  be  devoting  a  major  part  of  my  own 
time  on  foreign  policy  between  now  and  next 
fall  trying  to  provide  for  a  forum  within  which 
they  can  discuss  their  problems  and,  hope- 
fully, let  them  seek  out  among  themselves 
some  permanent  solution. 

Just  maybe  as  briefly  as  I  could,  that's  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  you  to  that  question. 
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Secretary  Vance  Emphasizes  Importance 
of  Foreign  Assistance  Programs 

Statement  by  Secretary  Vance1 


This  is  the  fourth  time  in  the  short  period 
since  this  Administration  took  office  that  I 
have  come  before  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  describe  and  support  our  foreign  assistance 
requests.  That  is  a  measure  of  the  importance 
we  give  to  these  programs  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  their  diversity,  our  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts meet  a  variety  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives.  But  a  unity  and  common  pur- 
pose binds  them  together.  The  components  of 
the  program  amount  to  a  humanitarian  in- 
vestment in  the  social,  economic,  and  techno- 
logical development  of  poor  countries.  The  re- 
sult will  be  an  expanding  world  economy  with 
benefits  for  people  of  all  countries,  our  own 
included. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  all  that  the  way 
American  workers  and  consumers  live,  our 
standards  of  living,  depends  in  large  part  on 
supplies  of  food,  energy,  and  raw  materials 
from  the  developing  world — from  countries 
we  are  helping  to  move  ahead  on  their  own 
courses  of  economic  development.  Fur- 
thermore, the  expansion  of  our  own  economy 
is  linked  to  the  growth  of  demand  abroad. 
Foreign  buyers  take  some  40  percent  of  our 
grains;  they  take  an  eighth  of  everything  we 
produce.   The  developing  countries  are  in- 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Mar.  23  (text  from  press  release  127).  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the 
committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


creasingly  vital  markets  for  our  industries 
and  firms.  Over  a  third  of  our  trade  is  with 
these  countries;  that  amounts  to  more  than 
our  trade  with  the  European  Community.  Our 
raw  materials  come  more  and  more  from  for- 
eign sources,  especially  from  those  developing 
countries  we  are  now  encouraging. 

We  are  investing  in  the  cause  of  peace,  as 
well,  when  our  aid  becomes  part  of  an  effort 
to  resolve  old,  and  potential,  regional  dis- 
putes. Our  selective  military  and  related  se- 
curity assistance  programs  can  enable  our 
friends  and  allies  to  expend  less  of  their  na- 
tional energies  on  insuring  their  own  security 
and  to  concentrate  instead  on  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

We  are  investing  through  all  aspects  of  our 
programs — bilateral  assistance,  multilateral 
assistance,  security  assistance — in  a  world 
that  offers  hope  of  decent  lives  and  worthy 
goals  to  people  whose  common  lot  is  privation 
and  hunger.  The  danger  of  failing  to  address 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  developing 
world  would  be  frustration  in  the  poorer  coun- 
tries that  could  take  violent  forms.  Terrorism 
and  confrontational  economic  demands  are 
symptoms  of  such  malaise. 

Support  for  economic  development  has  be- 
•  come  particularly  necessary  in  the  face  of  es- 
calating energy  costs  and  the  effects  of  world 
recession.  In  1974  the  effect  of  quadrupled 
energy  prices  more  than  offset  all  assistance 
the  developing  countries  received;  and  in  1975 
their  exports  fell  by  almost  $5  billion,  the 
biggest  drop  in  the  postwar  period. 
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At  the  same  time,  what  is  called  the 
North-South  dialogue  offers  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  cooperation  between  the 
rich  and  poor  regions  of  the  world.  Dedication 
of  our  joint  efforts  now  to  an  effective  eco- 
nomic development  strategy  is  essential  to  its 
progress.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  the  political  as  well  as  economic 
stakes  in  achieving  this  progress.  This  is  ob- 
vious in  terms  of  our  bilateral  relations.  Addi- 
tionally, the  developing  nations  are  more 
likely  to  cooperate  with  us  in  addressing  such 
longer  term,  global  issues  as  halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  or  protecting  the 
environment  if  they  are  confident  of  our  coop- 
eration in  addressing  their  economic  difficul- 
ties. 

This  may  be  a  pivotal  year.  Particularly 
great  opportunities  bring  with  them  greater 
demands  on  both  our  resources  and  the  wis- 
dom of  our  diplomacy. 

The  International  Development  Association 
now  faces  its  fifth  capital  replenishment — a 
call  to  both  the  industrialized  countries  and 
the  newly  rich  oil  producers  to  address  jointly 
the  problems  faced  by  the  poorest  countries. 
This  is  also  the  initial  year  of  a  multilateral 
long-term  program  to  help  develop  the  Sahel- 
ian  region  of  Africa,  which  has  been  devas- 
tated by  drought  but  which  now  shows  prom- 
ise of  recovery. 

Private  banks  have  helped  the  developing 
countries  bridge  their  financial  gaps  during 
recent  economic  hard  times,  but  at  higher  cost 
than  most  of  these  countries  can  sustain.  A 
substantial  increase  in  governmental  and  mul- 
tilateral financing  is  necessary  to  sustain  their 
development  efforts  and  their  access  to  pri- 
vate credit. 

As  this  committee  was  early  to  see,  the  best 
way  to  judge  our  assistance  efforts  is  by  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  basic  human  needs. 
You  were  instrumental  in  charting  "new  di- 
rections" in  bilateral  foreign  assistance.  The 
Carter  Administration  concurs  with  them 
wholeheartedly.  "New  directions"  call  for 
greater  emphasis  on  delivering  aid  directly  to 
the  poor  people  of  the  world.  Similarly,  we 
are  called  upon  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  the  countries  we 
aid. 


We  seek  to  meet  both  of  these  goals,  fully 
mindful  of  the  problems  of  implementation. 
How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  proceed  in  a  case 
where  our  commitment  to  development  and 
economic  human  rights  may  come  into  conflict 
with  our  commitment  to  principles  of  indi- 
vidual justice?  No  pat  formula  can  resolve 
such  a  dilemma.  We  believe  we  can  best  deal 
with  these  questions  on  a  case-by-case, 
country-by-country  basis,  always  applying  the 
same  set  of  general  criteria. 

We  hope  that  our  example  may  influence 
other  donors  to  multilateral  aid  organizations 
to  adopt  the  pragmatic  principles  of  "new  di- 
rections." Meanwhile,  we  can  and  will  strive 
for  the  most  effective  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  our  assistance  programs.  We  will  judge 
our  programs  by  their  results,  and  not  just  in 
terms  of  this  year's  or  next  year's  funding 
levels. 

To  do  our  part  in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  world's  poor  and  to  meet  new  opportuni- 
ties for  development,  we  propose  for  fiscal 
year  1978  a  total  foreign  assistance  package  of 
$7,271,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,670,000,000 
over  1977. 

The  bulk  of  that  increase — a  billion  dollars, 
in  fact — results  from  a  procedural  change.  At 
the  request  of  the  Congress,  we  are  in  fiscal 
year  1978  seeking  appropriations  for  the  call- 
able capital  of  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions, which  in  the  immediate  past  was 
authorized  but  not  appropriated.  But  as  you 
know,  none  of  the  callable  capital  has  ever 
been  called,  and  the  appropriations  will  prob- 
ably never  be  spent.  The  remaining  $670  mil- 
lion represents: 

— First,  restoration  of  reductions  made  by 
the  previous  Administration  in  its  request  for 
security  supporting  assistance  for  the  Middle 
East; 

— Second,  substantial  increases  in  our  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  institutions;  and 

— Third,  moderate  increases  in  our  bilateral 
development  assistance  program. 

I  submit  a  table  for  the  record  which  out- 
lines our  budget  request.2  We  will  be  happy 
to  provide  more  detail  later  if  you  wish.  Now 


'For  table,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1977,  p.  238. 
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let  me  explain  how  the  pieces  of  our  aid  pro- 
posals fit  together  and  why  we  believe  each  of 
them  is  important. 

Bilateral  Development  Assistance 

While  proposed  increases  in  our  bilateral 
development  assistance  programs  are  not  so 
large  as  those  for  multilateral  institutions,  we 
believe  that  our  bilateral  programs  are  no  less 
important  an  element  in  our  general  aid 
strategy. 

These  bilateral  programs  are  designed  to 
address  the  basic  human  problems  of  food  and 
agriculture,  population  and  health,  and  educa- 
tion and  human  resources  development  in  the 
world's  poor  countries.  These  programs  are 
the  most  direct  way  to  put  American  skills 
and  resources  to  work  improving  the  human 
condition  around  the  world  and  spurring  eco- 
nomic development.  In  concert  with  the  recip- 
ient countries,  we  are  seeking  to  promote 
growth  with  equity,  and  sound  development 
policies.  This  is  the  core  of  the  "new  direc- 
tions" approach.  This  effort  is  complemented 
by  our  bilateral  food  aid  programs,  which  also 
are  aimed  primarily  at  poor  countries. 

Multilateral  Assistance 

Our  multilateral  assistance  programs 
through  the  international  financial  institutions 
complement  the  bilateral  programs  and  serve 
the  same  broad  purpose:  to  promote  economic 
and  social  progress  in  the  developing  world. 

These  institutions  are  mechanisms  for  shar- 
ing the  aid  burden.  Donors  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  to  provide  aid;  the  share  of 
the  United  States  has  actually  declined  over 
the  years.  For  instance,  our  share  of  the  ini- 
tial subscription  in  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  was  almost  42  percent. 
In  the  proposed  fifth  replenishment,  it  will  be 
less  than  32  percent.  Thus,  other  nations  are 
providing  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  the 
capital  requirements  of  these  banks. 

These  institutions  also  reinforce  the  concept 
of  mutual  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.  When 
developing  countries  borrow  from  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  they  are  expected 
to  adopt  sound  economic  policies,  to  provide 
significant  amounts  of  their  own  resources 


toward  the  common  goal,  and  to  accept  the 
discipline  imposed  by  obligations  to  repay 
their  loans. 

The  financial  structure  of  these  institutions 
serves  the  purpose  of  development  well.  They 
borrow  funds  in  capital  markets  to  finance 
their  "hard"  lending  operations  at  commercial 
rates.  This  capital  is  an  important  source  of 
growth  for  middle-income  developing  coun- 
tries that  can  service  debt  on  commercial 
terms.  These  countries  receive  little  U.S.  cap- 
ital assistance.  The  capital  funds  borrowed  far 
exceed  the  capital  contributed  by  donor  mem- 
bers and  are  secured  by  pledges  of  callable 
capital.  This  year,  as  stated,  we  are  for  the 
first  time  seeking  appropriations  for  this  call- 
able capital;  these  appropriations  are  unlikely 
to  result  in  any  budget  outlays.  For  their 
soft-loan  operations  to  the  poorest  countries 
unable  to  borrow  at  commercial  rates,  these 
institutions  rely  on  donor  contributions. 

Our  leadership  and  influence  in  these  in- 
stitutions come  as  a  result  of  our  sizable  con- 
tributions and  the  system  of  weighted  voting 
linked  to  those  contributions.  Although  our 
measure  of  control  over  the  policies  of  the  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  is  less  than 
over  our  own  bilateral  programs,  this  diminu- 
tion of  control  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
burden-sharing  advantages  that  come  with 
the  participation  of  other  major  donors  in 
these  multilateral  programs. 

We  will  remain  vigilant  in  encouraging 
these  institutions  to  maintain  their  own  finan- 
cial soundness  and  to  invest  their  resources 
well. 

We  also  want  to  expand  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  and  of 
the  assistance  given  by  the  U.N.  specialized 
agencies. 

Security  Supporting  Assistance 

Our  security  supporting  assistance  is  a  vit- 
ally important  part  of  our  diplomatic  efforts  to 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  provide  the  means  to  support  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  southern  Africa. 

Our  security  supporting  assistance  request 
for  Africa  of  $135  million  includes  these  ele- 
ments: 

— $100  million  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  an 
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international  Zimbabwe  Development  Fund 
to  promote  Zimbabwe's  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule.  The  Fund's  purposes  would  be 
rapid  restructuring  of  the  economy  and  of 
government  services  to  provide  more  train- 
ing, education,  and  economic  opportunities  for 
blacks  and  the  maintenance  of  confidence 
among  skilled  whites  to  encourage  them  not  to 
abandon  their  jobs  and  homes.  Our  goal  is  to 
prevent  a  collapse  of  the  Zimbabwe  economy. 

As  part  of  our  planning,  we  have  consulted 
extensively  with  the  British.  We  have  solicited 
the  views  and  support  of  18  other  potential 
donors.  Initial  responses  have  been  encourag- 
ing. 

Congressional  support  for  this  multilateral 
effort  to  promote  economic  development  bene- 
fiting all  segments  of  the  Zimbabwe  popula- 
tion could  be  a  crucial  factor  in  encouraging  a 
negotiated  political  settlement.  Its  presence 
in  this  budget  would  be  helpful  in  persuading 
other  donors  to  contribute.  We  would  of 
course  consult  closely  with  you  as  the  outlines 
of  the  programs  to  be  supported  by  this  fund 
take  shape,  prior  to  any  commitment  of  spe- 
cific amounts. 

— We  also  seek  $35  million  for  current  de- 
velopment programs  in  Botswana,  Lesotho, 
Swaziland,  and  Zaire.  These  countries  figure 
significantly  in  the  political  evolution  under- 
way in  southern  Africa.  For  this  reason,  these 
programs  have  been  included  under  security 
supporting  assistance. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  major  role 
in  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule  in  southern  Africa.  It  is  criti- 
cally important  that  this  effort  be  reinforced 
by  economic  actions  to  promote  political  and 
economic  stability  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  can  be  counted  upon  to 
cooperate  in  a  constructive  manner.  This  aid 
program  therefore  is  directly  linked  to  our 
broader  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Military  Assistance 

Our  military  security  assistance  programs 
enable  friendly  and  allied  countries  to  meet 
their  basic  security  requirements,  and  thus 
add  to  our  own  security  as  well.  We  consider 
the  funds  we  are  requesting  essential  to 
reassure  our  friends  and  allies  of  our  re- 


liability and  consistency  in  their  support. 

In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations  on 
March  17,  President  Carter  spoke  of  the  need 
for  "a  wider  effort  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
weapons  to  all  the  troubled  spots  of  the 
globe."  He  promised  American  initiatives  to 
limit  the  exports  of  conventional  arms.  The 
Administration  has  in  fact  embarked  upon  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  our  arms  transfer 
policies. 

We  have  already  begun  to  make  important 
changes  in  both  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams and  our  sales  activities: 

— In  support  of  the  President's  initiative, 
we  have  indicated  to  other  supplier  nations 
our  intention  to  exercise  restraint  in  exports 
and  our  hope  that  they  will  do  so  as  well.  We 
have  also  made  clear  to  prospective  buyers 
our  hope  that  they  will  exercise  their  own  re- 
straint in  turn. 

— We  are  taking  steps  to  require  arms 
manufacturers  to  seek  State  Department  ap- 
proval before  they  approach  foreign  govern- 
ments about  prospective  sales.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  restrict  legitimate  business  activ- 
ity. But  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  sales  promotion  activities  of  private 
American  firms  in  the  sensitive  area  of  arms 
and  instruments  of  war  do  not  conflict  with 
our  national  security  interests  and  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives. 

— Finally,  we  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  statement  justifying  every  foreign 
military  sales  proposal.  These  justifications 
will  provide  you  with  the  basis  for  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  to  approve  the  sale.  We 
are  now  completing  our  review  of  pending 
sales  cases. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  review  of  arms 
transfer  policies  which  we  are  conducting  and 
our  consultations  with  you  will  reveal  the 
need  for  changes  in  existing  legislation.  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
try  to  change  parts  of  our  evolving  military 
assistance  effort  and  thus  to  threaten  disrup- 
tive changes  which  could  put  heavy  and  unex- 
pected burdens  on  our  friends  and  allies. 

I  have  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  foreign  assistance  programs.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  coherent  in  concept  and  repre- 
sent a  justifiable  level  of  effort. 
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President  Carter  Outlines  Goals 
of  Foreign  Assistance  Program 

Message  to  the  Congress  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  economic  de- 
velopment throughout  the  world  through  a 
variety  of  economic  assistance  programs. 

Most  of  our  efforts  have  succeeded.  Some 
have  failed.  Now  we  have  the  opportunity,  as 
with  many  of  our  domestic  programs,  to 
learn  from  our  experience,  and  to  improve 
our  policies  in  the  future. 

Members  of  my  Administration  are  now 
testifying  in  support  of  our  approach  to 
foreign  assistance.  I  am  sending  you  this 
message  to  explain  some  of  the  principles  be- 
hind our  program — especially  to  outline  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  about  foreign 
assistance  and  the  goals  we  now  hope  to 
achieve. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  will  be 
affected  by  the  ability  of  developing  nations 
to  overcome  poverty,  achieve  healthy  growth 
and  provide  more  secure  lives  for  their 
people.  We  wish  to  join  with  other  nations  in 
combining  our  efforts,  knowledge,  and  re- 
sources to  help  poorer  countries  overcome 
the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  illiter- 
acy. We  are  seeking  important  improvements 
in  our  program,  some  of  which  reflect 
changes  in  emphasis  and  approach: 

— We  will  ensure  that  lending  agencies  at- 
tach adequate  self-help  conditions  to  their 
loans  so  that  borrowing  nations  will  make  ef- 
fective use  of  the  funds  they  receive. 

— We  will  make  certain  that  the  Congress 
is  able  to  exercise  its  legitimate  responsibil- 
ity to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  our  aid 
programs. 

— We  will  encourage  other  wealthy  nations 
to  contribute  a  greater  share  to  the  multilat- 
eral aid  effort,  and  we  will  reduce  our  own 
share  where  it  has  been  too  high. 

— In  close  cooperation  with  the  Congress 


'Transmitted  on  Mar.   17  (text  from  White  House 
press  release  dated  Mar.  18). 


we  have  made  sure  that  our  concessional  aid 
goes  to  those  who  need  it  most;  we  will  con- 
tinue this  approach. 

— We  are  now  reforming  the  policies  which 
have,  on  occasion,  awarded  liberal  grants  and 
loans  to  repressive  regimes  which  violate 
human  rights. 

— We  will  root  out  mismanagement  and  in- 
efficiency where  they  exist  in  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
benefits  will  always  be  delivered  to  those  for 
whom  the  programs  were  designed. 

— We  recognize  that  salaries  and  living  styles 
of  some  employees  have  been  too  lavish,  and 
we  will  insist  that  the  international  programs 
we  support  do  more  to  control  their 
administrative  overhead. 

— I  will  work  closely  with  the  Congress  to 
see  that  our  aid  efforts  are  more  closely 
correlated  to  international  economic  and 
political  circumstances  and  talk  frankly  to 
American  citizens  about  the  economic, 
political,  and  security  benefits  we  receive 
from  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Close  cooperation  and  support  from  the 
Congress  is  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts.  In  a  few  areas  the  program  I 
have  submitted  requires  a  significant 
increase  in  funding — but  I  have  asked  for 
this  only  where  I  am  sure  that  the  increase 
will  be  worthwhile. 

To  achieve  our  goals  of  helping  the  people 
of  the  world  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  relieving  the  victims  of 
disasters,  investing  in  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy, and  supporting  the  security  of  friendly 
nations,  I  ask  your  favorable  consideration 
for  the  following: 

— Multilateral  Development  Assistance. 
International  financial  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank  group — in  particular  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association — and 
the  Inter-American  and  Asian  Development 
Banks  are  major  sources  of  assistance  loans 
to  the  world's  poor  nations.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  highly  professional  in  their 
work.  They  help  remove  political  consid- 
erations from  development  efforts,  and  they 
encourage  developing  countries  to  pursue 
sound  domestic  policies.  They  enable  many 
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donors  to  pool  their  efforts — including  some 
of  the  oil-exporting  nations.  An  initial, 
modest  U.S.  contribution  to  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  will  provide  our  encourage- 
ment to  this  promising  regional  effort. 

We  are  asking  $540  million  in  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  fulfill 
past  pledges  to  the  international  financial 
institutions,  and  $2.7  billion  in  new  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978.  This  is  an  in- 
crease (of  approximately  one-third)  for  an 
effort  which  has  proved  to  be  very  effective. 
The  largest  single  expenditure  is  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  5th  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association, 
which  makes  loans  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
world's  poorest  nations. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, which  provides  important  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  world,  has  also 
proven  its  effectiveness  and  worth.  We  are 
seeking  an  appropriation  of  $130  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  a  30%  increase  over  last 
year. 

— Bilateral  Development  Assistance.  Con- 
gress has  played  a  major  role  in  developing 
our  bilateral  programs,  which  provide  direct 
American  support  for  development  programs 
in  the  poorer  countries.  Through  these 
programs  we  have  shared  our  expertise  and 
our  resources  with  other  countries.  Our 
bilateral  programs  are  directed  at  the 
poorest  people  in  these  countries'  popula- 
tions; they  emphasize  food  and  nutrition, 
population  and  health,  education  and  human 
resource  development,  and  science  and  tech- 
nology, including  energy  development. 

We  have  certain  expectations  of  the 
countries  which  we  help.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  running  their  governments  or  their 
economies,  but  we  expect  them  to  mobilize 
their  own  resources  in  the  effort  to  develop, 
to  ensure  that  the  poor  share  in  the  benefits, 
and  to  respect  basic  human  rights. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  $1.3 
billion  for  the  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance program  for  fiscal  year  1978.  This  is  a 
20%  increase  over  the  amount  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  which  I  believe  is  clearly 
worthwhile. 

Last  year,  the  Congress,  on  its  own  initia- 


tive, appropriated  $5  million  to  help  develop 
a  comprehensive  long-term  recovery  plan  for 
the  Sahel  region,  which  had  undergone  a  dis- 
astrous drought.  As  the  first  major  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  this  program,  I  am  requesting 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1978.  We  will  coop- 
erate with  other  interested  nations  in  making 
further  contributions  to  the  Sahel 
development  effort  in  the  future. 

— The  PL-i80  Program.  The  enormous  vi- 
tality of  U.S  agricultural  production  permits 
us  to  share  a  portion  of  our  bounty  in  the 
form  of  food  aid.  Our  PL-480  programs 
should  not  only  help  the  poorer  countries 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  nu- 
trition, but  also  encourage  self-help  pro- 
grams that  will  improve  their  capacity  to 
feed  their  people  in  the  future.  And  these 
programs  let  us  offer  relief  from  famine  and 
privation  in  the  wake  of  natural  and 
man-made  disasters.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  our 
food  aid  programs  will  distribute  $1.4  billion 
in  agricultural  commodities. 

— Security  Assistance  Program.  Only 
where  peace  and  security  are  assured  can 
free  nations  devote  their  full  energies  to 
development.  Our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams are  keyed  to  these  goals,  and  to  ad- 
vancing the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  our  friends  and  al- 
lies. Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  security  assistance  will  be  for 
economic  supporting  programs.  I  have  in- 
creased the  amounts  proposed  by  the  pre- 
vious Administration  for  the  Middle  East; 
this  will  strengthen  the  economic  underpin- 
nings so  essential  to  achievement  of  our  goal 
of  peace  and  stability  in  this  vital  region. 

For  FY-1978  the  major  elements  of  my 
program  on  security  assistance  are: 

•  Grant  military  aid — $284.6  million  to 
eight  countries,  in  most  of  which  we  also 
have  U.S.  military  facilities  essential  to  our 
global  interests.  This  includes  $224  million  in 
programs  plus  $60.6  million  in  general  and 
administrative  costs,  most  of  which  will  be 
reimbursed  from  other  sources. 

•  Grant  military  education — $35.7  million 
to  train  future  military  leaders. 

•  Financing       for       foreign       military 
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sales— $708  million,  which  will  finance  $2.2 
billion  in  loans  to  help  foreign  governments 
eventually  to  meet  their  essential  security 
needs  by  themselves,  instead  of  depending 
on  U.S.  handouts. 

•  Security  supporting  assistance — $1.9 
billion  to  finance  programs  for  countries 
whose  economic  condition  is  a  factor  in  our 
efforts  to  assure  international  security.  The 
two  areas  where  most  of  these  funds  will  be 
used — Middle  East,  and  depending  on 
events,  Southern  Africa — testify  to  the 
significance  of  these  programs. 

These  proposals  are  fully  consistent  with 
my  wish  to  limit  budget  increases  to 
essentials.  My  assistance  program  is  part  of 
an  effort  to  combine  support  of  our  country's 
economic  interests  and  security  with 
compassion  for  the  impoverished  millions  of 
fellow  human  beings  who  share  the  world 
with  us. 

I  hope  that  the  economic  assistance  program 
now  before  you  will  receive  your  careful, 
prompt,  and  sympathetic  attention.  It 
represents  a  vital  step  toward  partnership  in 
a  peaceful  and  equitable  world  order. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1977. 


U.S.  Assistance  Programs 
in  Southeast  Asia 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Robert  B.  Oak- 
ley, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions on  March  17. l 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  Administration's  economic  and 
security  assistance  programs  in  East  Asia  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  Since  Mr.  Holbrooke  dis- 
cussed last  week  our  general  position  on  as- 
sistance to  East  Asia,  I  would  like  today  to 
pay  special  attention  to  Southeast  Asia — the 


area  to  which  most  of  our  assistance  is  di- 
rected.2 

While  the  non-Communist  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  have  in  recent  years  become  in- 
creasingly prosperous  and  independent,  these 
countries  face  continuing  problems  of  de- 
velopment and  major  uncertainties  concerning 
their  relationships  with  the  Communist  gov- 
ernments in  Indochina.  Still  fearful  of  the 
regional  intentions  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  they  see  a  continuation  of  U.S. 
developmental,  humanitarian,  and  military 
assistance  as  essential  if  they  are  to  adapt  to 
the  new  situation  in  Southeast  Asia — to  the 
demands  of  greater  self-reliance. 

Our  bilateral  economic  assistance  goes  to 
three  nations  in  Southeast  Asia:  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand,  while  our  secu- 
rity assistance  covers  these  three  as  well  as 
Malaysia.  Since  Mr.  Holbrooke  discussed  the 
Philippines  in  his  prepared  statement,  I  will 
comment  only  on  Indonesia  and  Thailand. 

For  Indonesia  in  fiscal  year  1978,  we  are 
proposing  $57.2  million  in  economic  assistance 
and  $90.7  million  in  Public  Law  480  programs, 
in  addition  to  security  assistance  of  $15  mil- 
lion in  grant  materiel,  $3.1  million  in  training, 
and  $40  million  in  FMS  [foreign  military  sales] 
financing. 

Indonesia's  position  as  an  important  oil  ex- 
porter should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  she 
remains  one  of  the  very  poorest  countries  in 
the  world.  Her  needs  in  critical  fields  such  as 
developmental  capital,  technical  assistance, 
and  manpower  training  are  vast  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  World  Bank,  can  be  met  only  with 
substantial  external  aid. 

The  present  government,  which  took  power 
in  1966  following  an  attempted  seizure  of 
power  by  Communists,  is  led  by  the  military 
but  includes  many  civilians,  particularly 
American-trained  economists.  Prior  to  the 
Communist  victories  in  Indochina,  it  held 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  a  statement  before  the  subcommittee  on  Mar. 
10  by  Richard  C.  Holbrooke,  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-designate for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1977,  p.  322. 
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military  spending  to  a  minimum  in  order  to 
devote  its  maximum  resources  to  economic 
development.  But  recently  it  has  felt  a  need 
to  pay  somewhat  more  attention  to  improving 
its  own  security,  particularly  its  mobility  and 
surveillance  capabilities.  This  need  is  re- 
flected in  our  proposed  increase  in  FMS 
financing  from  $23.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1977 
to  $40  million  in  fiscal  year  1978  and  the  ex- 
ceptional request  to  continue  grant  assistance 
for  this  next  year. 

We  feel  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  continue 
assistance  to  Indonesia,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  strategically  located  country  which  has 
maintained  close  and  friendly  ties  with  the 
United  States  during  the  last  decade,  but  also 
because  our  economic  assistance  programs 
there  directly  benefit  some  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  world.  The  requested  Indone- 
sian assistance  program  is,  in  our  view,  ap- 
propriate. 

For  Thailand,  we  are  proposing  an  economic 
assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1978  of 
$4,405,000  and  military  assistance  of  $8  mil- 
lion in  grant  materiel,  $1  million  in  training, 
and  $29.5  million  in  credit  sales. 

Thailand  is  obviously  the  nation  most  di- 
rectly concerned  by  developments  in  In- 
dochina, and  its  stability  and  independence 
are  important  to  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  peace  in  the  region.  The 
Thai  face  real  security  problems  along  the 
borders  with  their  Communist  neighbors  as 
well  as  an  active,  externally  supported  in- 
surgency. However,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
ability  of  Thailand  to  provide  for  its  security 
and  its  economic  progress,  we  have  been 
steadily  reducing  economic  assistance  and 
phasing  out  grant  security  aid.  The  fiscal  year 
1978  requests  are  well  below  those  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  program  and  are  in  line  with  this 
trend.  We  feel  the  requested  fiscal  year  1978 
levels  are  an  appropriate  U.S.  contribution  to 
regional  stability,  as  well  as  to  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment's own  effort  in  specific  key  fields. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion varies  from  country  to  country.  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke's prepared  statement  last  week  de- 
scribed our  concerns  in  the  Philippines. 

In  Indonesia,  the  human  rights  problem  is  a 


legacy  of  the  attempt  by  Communists  to  seize 
power  in  1965.  At  present,  about  30,000  indi- 
viduals are  still  detained.  The  Government  of 
Indonesia  fears  that  mass  release  of  these 
people  will  rekindle  subversion  and  public 
disorders.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  re- 
calling that  in  1965  the  Indonesian  Communist 
Party  (PKI)  was  the  world's  largest  Com- 
munist party  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China  and  that  it  has  made  three  attempts  to 
seize  power  by  violence.  This  background  con- 
tributes to  Indonesian  Government  worries 
about  the  possible  future  intentions  of  the 
PKI's  cadres. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
the  background,  this  does  not  diminish  our 
strong  concern  over  the  abuse  of  human  rights 
and  individual  liberties.  Our  views  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Indonesian  Government. 
In  December  1976  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia released  2,500  prisoners  and  an- 
nounced a  three-year  phased  release  of  the 
remainder.  We  believe  our  efforts  have  been 
helpful  and  intend  to  continue  them.  We  also 
believe  that  continued  U.S.  security  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  at  the  requested  levels 
enhances  stability  and  furthers  economic 
progress,  thereby  creating  a  more  favorable 
climate  for  the  observance  of  human  rights. 

Concerning  recent  press  reports  on  civilian 
casualties  in  East  Timor,  our  information  on 
the  situation  is  limited,  but  we  believe  the 
casualty  figures  cited  by  the  press  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  These  figures  apparently  relate 
to  the  casualties  which  occurred  in  late  1975 
and  early  1976  and  are  not  substantiated  by 
any  reliable  observers  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge. 

In  Thailand  we  understand  that  all  but  143 
of  the  several  thousand  persons  who  were  ar- 
rested following  the  violence  that  immediately 
preceded  the  October  6  coup  d'etat  have  been 
or  will  be  soon  released.  Under  the  provisions 
of  martial  law  some  2,000  other  people  remain 
in  detention.  The  vast  majority  fall  into 
categories  of  common  criminals.  No  members 
of  the  previous  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment have  been  arrested  or  detained. 

Although  this  hearing  primarily  concerns 
our  economic  and  security  programs  in  coun- 
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tries  that  have  been  and  continue  to  be  close 
friends  of  the  United  States,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  attempting  to  normalize  relations 
with  our  former  adversaries  in  Vietnam.  The 
Presidential  Commission  is  in  Hanoi  at  this 
moment,  trying  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  ac- 
counting of  our  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia  so 
that  we  can  move  toward  the  normalization  of 
relations.  The  Commission  will  also  visit  Laos 
to  discuss  the  MIA  issue.  We  hope  for  an 
eventual  easing  of  tension  and  promotion  of 
stability  for  the  entire  region,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  all  nations  to  devote  more  of  their 
own  resources  and  of  the  assistance  they  re- 
ceive from  abroad  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  their  peoples  and  to  relax  the  restraints 
which  today  are  in  varying  degree  imposed 
upon  individual  liberties  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 


Department  Discusses  South  Asia 
and  U.S.  Assistance  Programs 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Adolph  Dubs, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations on  March  22. l 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  today  in  support  of 
AID's  [Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment] proposed  fiscal  year  1978  development 
assistance  programs  in  Bangladesh,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  and  Sri  Lanka  and  the  Public  Law 
480  commodity  sales  to  those  four  countries 
and  India.  Since  Mr.  Adler  [Michael  H.  B. 
Adler,  Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Asia,  AID]  is  concentrating  on  the  details 
and  specifics  of  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
posals, I  would  like  to  present  a  brief  over- 
view of  recent  political  and  economic 
developments  in  the  region  and  how  these 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


developments  relate  to  U.S.  policies,  goals, 
and  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  affect  countries  with  a 
combined  population  of  over  800  million 
people,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  Most  of  the  people  in  these 
countries  are,  by  any  standard,  among  the 
poorest  individuals  we  are  attempting  to  as- 
sist anywhere. 

South  Asia  is  marked  by  its  diversity.  The 
vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  belong  to 
three  great  religions:  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
and  Islam.  The  political  systems  are  not 
uniform  in  structure.  The  area's  economies 
range  from  subsistence  farming  to  high- 
technology  industries.  Despite  this  diversity, 
the  nations  of  South  Asia  share  many  things. 
In  particular,  they  share  common  acute  and 
pressing  problems:  They  all  confront  the 
problems  associated  with  rising  populations, 
declining  land-man  ratios,  low  industrializa- 
tion, rapid  urbanization,  and  severe 
problems  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health. 

Two  successive  good  crop  years,  and  the 
absence  of  manmade  or  natural  disasters, 
have  reduced  temporarily  the  acuteness  of 
the  basic  challenges  facing  South  Asia. 
Nevertheless,  the  overall  system  remains 
exceedingly  fragile.  The  economies  of  all  the 
states  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  vagaries 
of  weather,  and  the  region  repeatedly  has 
been  confronted  by  cyclical  food  shortages 
which  have  threatened  the  lives  of  millions. 

Our  goal  is  providing  development  assist- 
ance and  food  aid  to  help  South  Asia  address 
these  challenges.  We  recognize  the  limits  of 
our  ability  to  influence  developments,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  massive  difficulties 
faced,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  assist  these  countries  in  their  developmen- 
tal efforts.  Certainly,  despite  its  many  prob- 
lems the  area  has  the  potential  to  develop,  to 
become  self-sufficient  in  food  production,  and 
to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  its  peoples. 

During  the  past  year,  South  Asian  states 
generally  have  improved  their  bilateral  rela- 
tions. Efforts  to  do  so  have  required  political 
courage  and  foresight  and  have  demonstrated 
a  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
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gion's  leaders.  We  welcome  these  efforts. 
South  Asian  nations,  for  the  first  time  since 
1962,  all  enjoy  full  and  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. And  outside  the  immediate  region,  India 
has  made  progress  toward  normalizing  its  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
while  Pakistan  has  done  the  same  with  Af- 
ghanistan. If  the  regional  tensions  which  have 
characterized  relations  among  South  Asian 
countries  continue  to  decrease,  we  hope  that 
these  countries  will  shift  increasing  resources 
to  developmental  purposes. 

India  and  Pakistan  have  made  important 
strides  in  implementing  the  process  of  nor- 
malization under  the  Simla  agreement,  while 
India  and  Bangladesh  have  met  on  several 
occasions  to  discuss  their  dispute  over  the 
division  of  the  Ganges'  waters.  Political  prob- 
lems continue  to  exist,  but  these  are  being 
addressed  by  the  nations  of  the  region  di- 
rectly, without  outside  intervention.  This  in 
itself  is  a  most  welcome  development. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
only  a  limited  ability  to  influence  this  process 
of  regional  accomodation,  but  we  encourage 
it  and  have  supported  it  where  possible.  Di- 
rect U.S.  security  interests  in  South  Asia  are 
limited.  We  have  no  military  bases  on  the 
subcontinent,  and  we  seek  no  bases.  We  have 
been  following  a  policy  of  restraint  on  the 
sale  of  military  equipment.  We  believe  that 
this  policy  has  served  our  interests  well. 
Aside  from  modest  military  training  pro- 
grams, we  offer  no  grant  military  aid  in 
South  Asia. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  political  inter- 
ests in  the  region  are  insignificant,  but 
compared  with  other  areas  of  the  world,  our 
direct  involvement  is  modest  and  our  inter- 
ests can  best  be  served  by  encouraging  the 
evolution  of  a  stable  regional  system,  free  of 
outside  domination,  in  which  the  individual 
countries  are  able  to  devote  increasing 
resources  to  their  own  development. 

Additionally,  our  political  interest  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  South  Asia  has 
become  increasingly  important  in  interna- 
tional forums,  where  many  of  the  more  basic 
economic  issues  confronting  the  world  are 
being  addressed.  The  regional  states  partici- 
pate   actively    in    the    Group    of   77,    the 


Nonaligned  Conference,  the  Conference  on 
International  Economic  Cooperation,  the 
North-South  dialogue,  and  in  many  other  in- 
ternational forums.  Within  these  groupings, 
South  Asia  counts  for  a  great  deal:  India  has 
long  been  an  important  spokesman  for  the 
Third  World;  Pakistan  has  been  in  the 
forefront  on  international  economic  issues; 
and  Sri  Lanka  currently  chairs  the 
nonaligned  group  of  nations.  On  the  whole, 
South  Asia  has  adopted  a  constructive  and 
noncontroversial  approach,  seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  genuine  dialogue  with  the  developed 
world. 
Our  goals  in  South  Asia  continue  to  be: 

—  Improving  regional  stability  and 
enhancing  the  ability  of  the  regional  states  to 
resolve  their  bilateral  problems  without  out- 
side interference; 

— Strengthening  the  independence  of 
South  Asian  nations  and  supporting  their  de- 
termination to  avoid  domination  by  any 
external  power; 

— Providing  economic  assistance  and  hu- 
manitarian aid,  when  this  is  required, 
assisting  the  nations  of  the  area  in  their  ef- 
forts to  attack  poverty; 

— Encouraging  these  nations  to  adopt 
constructive  policies  on  major  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues; 

— Limiting  regional  conventional  arms 
acquisitions  and  preventing  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation in  South  Asia; 

— Fostering,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  the  democratic 
process;  and 

— Controlling  the  production  of  narcotics 
and  their  supply  to  the  world's  illicit  market. 

Fortunately,  trends  in  recent  years  within 
South  Asia  have  shown  substantial  progress 
toward  these  goals,  although  the  problems 
ahead  remain  formidable.  Nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  such  issue. 

As  you  are  aware,  India  exploded  a  nuclear 
device  in  1974,  and  Pakistan  has  contracted 
to  purchase  a  nuclear  reprocessing  plant 
from  France.  It  is  in  our  basic  interest  that 
both  countries  behave  responsibly  in  this 
field.  We  have  repeatedly  stressed  our 
opposition  to  the  transfer  of  sensitive  nuclear 
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technology.  We  are  discussing  this  problem 
with  the  Pakistan  Government  in  diplomatic 
channels.  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  recently 
stated  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  us,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Narcotics,  as  you  are  well  aware,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  another  significant  issue  con- 
fronting U.S.  policy  in  South  Asia.  Two  of 
the  regional  states,  India  and  Pakistan,  are 
large  producers  of  opium.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  South  Asian  opium  or  opium  prod- 
ucts have  yet  reached  the  United  States,  but 
as  the  suppression  programs  in  Mexico  and 
Burma  bear  fruit,  international  traffickers 
may  turn  their  attention  to  South  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  internal  political  de- 
velopments in  South  Asia  have  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  press  attention,  and  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  these  de- 
velopments briefly.  India  and  Pakistan  have 
just  completed  general  elections;  Sri  Lanka 
is  scheduled  to  do  so  before  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  Bangladesh  has  had  nationwide 
local  elections.  In  the  first  two  instances, 
there  were  broad-ranging,  extremely  free 
debates  on  the  domestic  issues  confronting 
these  countries,  as  well  as  on  their  basic 
political  structures  and  leadership.  With  re- 
gard to  Sri  Lanka,  the  campaign  in  that 
country  promises  to  afford  the  voters  an  op- 
portunity to  openly  examine  the  nation's 
priorities,  goals,  and  direction,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  previous  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposed  AID  program 
is  supportive  of  our  political  interests  in 
South  Asia.  It  is  aimed  at  the  most  critical 
problems  of  the  area:  increasing  food  produc- 
tion and  reducing  population  growth.  A 
solution  to  these  problems  is  crucial  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  the  poor  in  this  region. 
The      challenge      also      has      worldwide 


significance  in  our  interdependent  world.  I 
know  you  will  have  specific  questions  on 
these  proposals,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
situation  in  the  region,  which  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  as  fully  and  frankly  as  possible. 


Expiration  of  Area  Restrictions 
on  Use  of  Passports 

Press  release  114  dated  March  18 

On  March  18  the  restrictions  against  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  passport  for  travel  to,  in  or 
through  Cuba,  North  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia  expire.  Therefore  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  bar  to  the  use  of  the  passport  in 
those  countries. 

It  is  important  for  would-be  travelers  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  extend  the  traditional 
protection  to  its  citizens  is  very  limited  in 
those  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  no  diplomatic  or  consular  relations. 
That  is  the  case  with  the  four  aforementioned 
countries.  Although  it  is  possible  for  Ameri- 
can travelers  to  seek  very  limited  assistance 
from  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Havana,  which 
protects  U.S.  interests  in  Cuba,  there  is  no 
protecting  power  in  any  of  the  other  countries 
mentioned  above.  This  and  other  inherent 
risks  for  Americans  in  traveling  to  these 
countries  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
travel  advisory  notices  which  will  be  made 
available  by  the  Passport  Office  and  Foreign 
Service  posts  abroad  to  would-be  travelers  to 
those  countries. 

Revisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury licensing  procedures  affecting  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  in  the  aforementioned  coun- 
tries are  in  preparation.  Information  may  be 
secured  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
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Inter-American  Relations  in  an  Era  of  Change 


Statement  by  William  H.  Luers 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


On  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  I  welcome  this  series  of  hearings.  I 
hope  they  can  contribute  to  an  illumination 
and  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  profound 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  hemi- 
spheric relations  over  the  past  generation. 

In  this  opening  statement,  I  plan  to  de- 
scribe briefly: 

— How  our  perceptions  of  the  hemisphere 
have  lagged  behind  reality; 

— How  differently  we  and  the  other  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  perceive  our  mutual  inter- 
ests; 

— How  strikingly  different  our  perceptions 
are  from  the  Latin  Americans'  on  the  proper 
emphasis  on  rights;  and 

— How  we  are  setting  out  in  this  environ- 
ment to  improve  hemispheric  cooperation. 

America's  appreciation  of  and  attitudes  to- 
ward Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  dramatic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  hemisphere  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Symp- 
tomatic of  this  lag  is  the  fact  that  a  major 
U.S.  newspaper  carried  an  editorial  on  Brazil 
only  last  month  and  referred  to  its  capital  as 
Rio. 

Today  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  more  diverse,  confident,  inde- 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 
on  Mar.  24  at  a  hearing  on  fiscal  year  1978  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Latin  America.  The  complete  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  commit- 
tee and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 


pendent,  and  self-aware  than  any  regional 
grouping  in  the  Third  World.  But  they  also 
have  a  crushing  burden  of  foreign  debt,  an 
alarming  population  growth,  and  a  dizzy  rate 
of  urbanization.  As  change  has  transformed 
these  societies,  inequities  have  become 
exaggerated — stark  poverty  exists  alongside 
prosperity. 

Most  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  have 
given  up  one-man  rule  for  more  in- 
stitutionalized forms  of  government.  But  the 
dominant  institution  is  the  military.  Democ- 
racy, never  strongly  rooted  in  Latin  America, 
is  less  prevalent  today  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II.  Yet,  while  there  are  repressive 
governments,  many  democratic  freedoms 
coexist — paradoxically — with  serious  abuses 
of  human  rights. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  present 
most  dramatically  the  importance  of  the 
North-South  issues  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. From  no  other  part  of  the  world  does 
foreign  poverty  impinge  so  intimately  on  our 
society  or  create  such  an  implicit  obligation  to 
help: 

— As  our  living  standards  outstrip  theirs, 
we  become  the  illegal  but  logical  haven  for 
workers  escaping  the  despair  of  poverty. 

— Regional  proximity  sharpens  our  human- 
itarian perceptions  that  poverty  is  a  global 
rather  than  a  national  problem. 

— As  our  market  for  illicit  drugs  expands, 
our  corruption  and  crime  extends  itself  into 
the  poor  agricultural  areas  where  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  poppy  and  the  coca  plant  become 
valued  commodities. 

— As  our  interchanges  of  finance,  trade,  and 
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tourism  grow,  they  impact  deeply  on  citizens 
of  this  country. 

— And  as  citizens  from  our  neighborhood 
enter  the  United  States,  our  society  is  en- 
riched and  our  labor  force  expanded. 

The  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  are  no 
longer  in  awe  of  us.  They  respect  our  vitality, 
success,  technology,  and  prosperity.  But  they 
charge  that  we  have  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
the  world's  resources,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  share  our  expanding  wealth,  and  that  we 
have  used  our  enormous  power  arbitrarily  in 
the  past. 

If  Latin  Americans  are  still  described  in 
cliches  by  us,  so  we,  likewise,  are  little  un- 
derstood by  them. 

Differing  Perceptions  of  Interests 

Let  me  turn  now  to  discuss  briefly  how  our 
interests  in  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  contrast  with  their  interests  in 
us. 

The  United  States: 

— Hopes  that  this  hemisphere  remains  free 
from  military  conflict,  from  arms  races,  and 
from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons; 

— Depends  on  the  expansion  of  two-way 
trade  with  a  rapidly  growing  and  industrializ- 
ing market; 

— Looks  to  the  leaders  of  this  hemisphere  to 
play  a  mature  and  moderating  role  in  the  in- 
ternational councils  now  exploring  the  reor- 
dering of  the  world's  economic  institutions 
and  procedures; 

— Desires  to  see  the  end  to  torture,  perse- 
cution, arbitrary  arrest,  and  violence  from  the 
left  and  the  right;  and 

— Hopes  that  economic  development  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  provide  the  most  cer- 
tain guarantee  of  human  rights. 

What  the  nations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  seek  from  us  is  quite  different. 
From  each  nation  of  the  hemisphere  comes  a 
different  set  of  requests,  reflecting  the  diver- 
sity of  the  region.  You  will  be  examining  this 
diversity  with  my  colleagues.  There  are  com- 
mon threads,  however: 

— Trade  and  resource  flows  are  at  the  cen- 


ter of  their  concerns.  They  want  expanded 
and  preferred  access  to  our  markets  and 
guarantees  of  stabilized  earnings  from  their 
exports.  They  want  financial  backing  for  their 
heavy  debt  burdens. 

— They  insist  that  we  not  intervene  in  their 
internal  affairs.  Their  obsession  with  U.S.  in- 
terventionism  has  a  long  history.  By  interven- 
tionism  they  often  mean  not  only  military  in- 
tervention and  subversion  but  also  the 
ubiquitous  U.S.  products  and  television  pro- 
grams. 

— They  also  want  our  respect  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  their  dignity,  independence,  and 
sovereignty.  They  want  our  understanding 
and  our  attention. 

Interdependence  requires  that  we  respond 
to  these  hemispheric  interests.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  expect  responsiveness  to  ours. 

Differing  Perspectives  on  Human  Rights 

I  would  like  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  differing  perspectives  that 
we  and  many  Latin  American  nations  have  on 
human  rights. 

Some  governments  see  our  urging  respect 
for  human  rights  as  a  new  type  of  U.S.  inter- 
ventionism.  They  are  annoyed  because  they 
believe  that  our  comments  and  program  re- 
strictions reflect  a  failure  to  understand  their 
particular  domestic  problems  and  security 
threats.  We  do  not  pretend  to  measure  or 
judge  the  domestic  threat.  It  is  the  type  and 
severity  of  the  response  that  concerns  the 
American  people.  As  President  Carter  said 
[at  the  United  Nations  on  March  17],  no  sig- 
natory of  the  U.N.  Charter  "can  avoid  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  review  and  to  speak  when 
torture  or  unwarranted  deprivation  occurs  in 
any  part  of  the  world." 

And  let  it  be  said  that  other  hemispheric 
governments  and  many  people  in  this  hemi- 
sphere welcome  and  are  heartened  by  our  re- 
newed attention  to  values  that  still  form  a 
unique  part  of  this  New  World.  In  our  in- 
creased interest  in  human  rights,  we  are  not 
imposing  our  political  preferences  on  any  na- 
tion. But  we  are  summoning  governments  to 
respect  the  principles  to  which  they  have  sub- 
scribed in  numerous  U.N.  and  OAS  docu- 
ments. 
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There  is  a  second  aspect  of  the  rights  ques- 
tion, the  perception  of  which  separates  us 
from  many  governments,  leaders,  intellectu- 
als, and  ordinary  citizens  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  stress  as  fundamental  the  rights  of  liberty 
and  freedoms  from  physical  and  mental  perse- 
cution. Yet  many  in  this  hemisphere  see  the 
rights  to  food,  shelter,  work,  and  survival  as 
fundamental.  If  the  right  to  be  free  from  tor- 
ture and  persecution  is  vital  to  man's  dignity, 
so  are  the  economic  and  social  rights.  We 
must  be  alert  to  the  charge  that  we  justify  our 
decision  not  to  share  our  wealth  on  the 
grounds  that  others  violate  human  rights.  Our 
conscience  thus  eased,  some  charge,  we  con- 
tinue to  devour  a  third  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. 

I  should  like  to  quote  here  again  from  Pres- 
ident Carter's  address  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  human  rights  issue,  he  said: 

...  is  important  in  itself.  It  should  not  block  prog- 
ress on  other  important  matters  affecting  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  people  and  of  world  peace.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  reduction  of  tension,  the  control  of  nu- 
clear arms,  the  achievement  of  harmony  in  the  troubled 
areas  of  the  world,  and  the  provision  of  food,  good 
health,  and  education  will  independently  contribute  to 
advancing  the  human  condition. 

In  our  relationships  with  other  countries,  these 
mutual  concerns  will  be  reflected  in  our  political,  our 
cultural,  and  our  economic  attitudes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  prepared  to  match 
our  morality  with  our  generosity,  if  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  is  equal  to  our  passion  for 
freedom,  and  if  we  pay  as  much  attention  to 
egalitarian  as  we  do  to  libertarian  issues,  our 
message  will  be  heard  and  understood. 

Toward  Improved  Hemispheric  Cooperation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  optimistic  about  our 
capacity  to  shape  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

First,  we  have  with  our  neighbors  a  long 
experience  in  shaping  economic  change  and 
growth.  The  global  North-South  debate,  in  a 
real  sense,  began  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
leaders  of  Latin  America  are  advanced  in 
their  ideas  on  how  the  United  States  might 
become  a  better  partner  in  their  economic  de- 
velopment. We  must  address  simultaneously 


global,  regional,  subregional,  and  bilateral  is- 
sues. Our  approach  to  many  economic  issues 
will  depend  on  solutions  developed  in  a  global 
framework.  Other  issues  we  can  best  work 
out  through  a  strengthened  inter-American 
system  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  at  its  center.  Still  others  we  can  best 
approach  cooperatively  through  existing  sub- 
regional  organizations.  Finally,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  questions  we  can  resolve  most  ef- 
fectively only  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

Second,  this  is  a  hemisphere  whose  nations 
are  at  peace  with  each  other.  Although  there 
are  repressive  governments,  there  is  no  seri- 
ous threat  of  war.  The  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  spend  less  on  ar- 
maments than  any  region  in  the  world.  And 
while  violence  is  too  often  turned  inward  in 
the  Americas,  the  governments  have  the 
interest  and  capacity  to  improve  the  lot  of 
their  people.  Most  people  throughout  the 
Americas  respond  instinctively  to  fundamen- 
tal humanitarian  values.  Even  authoritarian 
governments  accept  these  ideals  and  explain 
departures  from  them  in  terms  of  priorities 
rather  than  preference.  Without  war,  gov- 
ernments and  societies  can  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  people. 

Third,  we  must  make  clear  that  the  long  era 
of  U.S.  interventionism  has  passed.  Govern- 
ments will  remain  skeptical  of  our  assurances. 
We  must  be  open  in  our  relations  and  abstain 
from  our  historic  compulsion  to  design  the  fu- 
ture of  our  neighbors.  We  can  convince  them 
now  only  by  our  performance,  not  rhetoric. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  new  sense  of  cooperation 
between  the  U.S.  private  sector  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  this  hemisphere.  Governments 
have  better  defined  the  terms  under  which 
foreign  capital  is  wanted.  U.S.  companies,  for 
their  part,  are  demonstrating  a  new  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  national  pride  and  sovereign  rights 
of  their  hosts.  Improved  cooperation  with  the 
private  sector  is  critical  to  capital  and  tech- 
nology transfers. 

Fifth,  the  increasing  role  of  Hispanic 
Americans  and  people  from  the  Caribbean  in 
our  society  is  beginning  to  raise  the  American 
consciousness  about  our  neighborhood.  We 
must  develop  together  with  the  Congress  and 
the  media  new  ways  and  new  programs  for 
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expanding  our  understanding  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  its  peoples.  It  is  likewise  essential 
that  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  make 
greater  efforts  to  understand  us. 

Finally,  President  Carter  has  shown  an 
unprecedented  interest  in  Latin  America: 

— His  first  Presidential  visitor  was,  by  no 
coincidence,  from  Mexico.  We  have  already 
set  an  energetic  and  cooperative  course  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  manage  the 
complex  problems  we  share. 

— A  first  priority  of  this  Administration 
after  the  inauguration  was  to  give  urgent  at- 
tention to  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama  for  the  canal.  This  is  an  issue  of  im- 
portance not  just  between  us  and  Panama  but 
for  our  relations  with  the  entire  hemisphere. 

— Several  foreign  ministers  have  visited 
Washington  as  a  first  step  to  rebuilding  our 
relations  with  traditional  friends. 

— We  have  indicated  a  readiness  to  talk  to 
the  Cuban  Government  without  preconditions 
on  a  range  of  issues  that  divide  us. 

— We  are  committed  to  continued  strong 
support  for  international  and  regional  finan- 
cial institutions  and  to  sustaining  significant 
bilateral  assistance  programs  which  are  criti- 
cal to  the  development  needs  of  the  region.  In 
this  endeavor  we  shall  need  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

— And  although  we  know  it  will  be  difficult 
to  move  rapidly  on  the  many  economic  issues 
critical  to  this  hemisphere,  this  Administra- 
tion is  committed  to  engage  the  issues 
seriously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunity  and 
obligation  to  cooperate  constructively  with 
this  new  hemisphere.  We  must  do  so  without 
sentimentality  but  with  a  sense  of  strong  tra- 
dition, without  paternalism  but  with  respect 
for  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  dig- 
nity of  each  nation  to  find  its  own  future. 


Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1977 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

The  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  share  a  com- 
mon past  and  a  common  future.  As  friends  and 
neighbors  we  have  an  obligation  to  help  one  another,  in 
order  to  promote  our  common  good  and  to  solve  the 
problems  of  each  nation,  and  advance  our  mutual  inter- 
est in  global  solutions  to  problems  that  confront  all  of 
humankind.  The  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
world's  oldest  regional  organization,  is  one  symbol  of 
these  shared  aspirations. 

Since  Pan  American  Day  was  first  proclaimed  in  1889, 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  undergone  dramatic 
changes  internally  and  in  relationship  to  each  other. 
The  challenge  for  all  of  us  in  the  coming  year  is  to  find 
ways  to  adapt  our  relationships  to  take  into  account 
these  changes.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  of  peace,  cooperation,  and  social 
justice  which  continue  to  unite  and  inspire  our  peoples. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  set  aside  a  special  period  to 
honor  the  heritage  that  unites  us,  to  reaffirm  our 
mutual  desire  for  peace  and  international  harmony,  and 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  shaping  a  relationship  which 
looks  to  the  future  for  inspiration. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Thursday,  April  14,  1977,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and 
the  week  beginning  April  10,  1977,  as  Pan  American 
Week.  I  call  upon  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  appropriate  officials  of  all  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  similar  proclamations. 

I  urge  the  communications  media,  educators,  indi- 
viduals, and  organizations  to  join  together  during  this 
week  to  celebrate  our  friendship  and  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  continuing  commitment  to  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive relationships  with  our  neighbors  in  this  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  special  part  of  our  effort  to  forge  equitable 
global  frameworks  for  relations  among  nations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  twenty-first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-seven,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  first. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


1  No.  4491;  42  Fed.  Reg.  15677. 
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Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal  Testifies  on  Legislation 
on  Illicit  Payments  Abroad 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  W.  Michael  Blumenthal  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  on  March  16. 1 

Department  of  the  Treasury  press  release  dated  March  16 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
Administration  supports  the  aims  of  S.  305. 
The  Carter  Administration  believes  that  it  is 
damaging  both  to  our  country  and  to  a  healthy 
world  economic  system  for  American  corpora- 
tions to  bribe  foreign  officials.  The  United 
States  should  impose  specific  criminal  penal- 
ties for  such  acts.  The  effective  enforcement 
of  U.S.  criminal  penalties  for  corrupt  pay- 
ments abroad  is  a  difficult  matter  and  will  re- 
quire close  international  cooperation.  I  will 
discuss  these  enforcement  aspects  later  in  my 
testimony. 

The  problem  of  corrupt  payments  is  one 
that  is  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  this  Admin- 
istration. Paying  bribes — apart  from  being 
morally  repugnant  and  illegal  in  most 
countries — is  simply  not  necessary  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  business  here  or  over- 
seas. I  believe  that  the  responsible  elements 
of  the  business  community  agree,  and  it  had 
been  my  hope  that  the  business  community  it- 
self would  formulate  and  implement  a  code  of 
business  ethics  that  would  set  high  standards. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little  move- 
ment to  date  in  the  private  sector.  The  Carter 
Administration  has  decided  that  strong  gov- 
ernment action  in  the  form  of  further  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

In  its  assessment  of  legislative  alternatives, 
the  Carter  Administration  is  reviewing  care- 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


fully  the  record  of  recent  regulatory  action. 
We  are  finding  this  record  a  very  useful  guide 
against  which  new  initiatives  can  be 
examined.  I  believe  therefore  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  review  with  you  the  consider- 
able regulatory  action  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  years. 

1.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  been  impressively  successful  in  ob- 
taining disclosure  from  issuers  of  registered 
securities  who  have  engaged  in  these  im- 
proper practices.  It  is  already  clear  that  these 
disclosures  have  compelled  many  firms  to  im- 
pose strict  internal  controls  against  these 
practices.  I  need  not  describe  further  the 
SEC's  action,  as  I  am  sure  that  Chairman 
[Roderick  M.]  Hills  will  give  you  a  thorough 
description  in  his  testimony  today. 

2.  In  June  1976  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice issued  11  questions  to  which  corporate  of- 
ficers and  outside  auditors  are  required  to  re- 
spond in  affidavit  form.  These  questions  are 
designed  to  discover  whether  corporations 
have  been  illegally  deducting  bribes.  As  of 
December  31,  1976,  the  11  questions  had  been 
asked  in  approximately  800  large  case  exam- 
inations. Indications  of  slush  funds  or  illegal 
activity  have  been  found  in  over  270  such 
cases.  Most  of  these  cases  are  still  under  ac- 
tive consideration,  and  over  50  criminal  inves- 
tigations have  been  started. 

Also  in  the  tax  area,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  eliminated  the  tax  benefits  (deferrals 
and  deductions)  associated  with  illegal  pay- 
ments made  by  majority-owned  subsidiaries 
and  domestic  international  sales  corporations. 
This  new  prohibition  parallels  longstanding 
prohibitions  against  deductions  of  illegal  pay- 
ments made  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  this  increased  audit  activity 
and  new  legislation  will  have  an  increasingly 
salutary  effect. 
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3.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976 
now  requires  reports  of  payments  (including 
political  contributions  and  agents'  fees)  that 
are  made  or  offered  to  secure  the  sale  of  de- 
fense items  abroad.  The  data  reported  by 
U.S.  firms  is  made  available  to  Congress  and 
to  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  enforcing 
laws  on  this  subject.  The  Department  of  State 
has  issued  detailed  regulations  to  implement 
this  requirement. 

Furthermore,  1976  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  require  disclosure 
to  purchasing  governments  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  any  agents'  fees  in- 
cluded in  contracts  covered  by  the  act.  Fees 
determined  to  be  questionable  by  the  Defense 
Department  or  unacceptable  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  allowed  costs  under  such 
contracts. 

4.  Last  year,  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  organized  an  international  panel  to 
formulate  a  code  of  ethics  for  businessmen. 
The  panel  is  scheduled  to  present  a  code  of 
ethics  to  the  ICC  Executive  Board  on  March 
23.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  national  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  code  could  be  adopted 
by  the  ICC  council  at  its  June  1977  meeting. 

5.  The  United  States  is  actively  pursuing  in 
the  United  Nations  a  treaty  on  corrupt  pay- 
ments in  international  transactions.  The 
United  States  has  formally  proposed  that  the 
treaty  be  based  on  three  concepts:  (1)  en- 
forcement of  host-country  criminal  laws;  (2) 
international  cooperation  on  exchange  of 
information  and  judicial  assistance  in  en- 
forcement; and  (3)  uniform  provisions  for  dis- 
closure of  payments  to  foreign  officials  and 
agents  made  to  influence  official  acts. 

The  U.N.  working  group  for  this  initiative 
has  met  twice  and  will  meet  again  to  begin 
drafting  March  28-April  8.  It  has  been  di- 
rected to  report  by  this  summer  on  a  possible 
treaty  on  illicit  payments  for  consideration  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  possible  action  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

A  number  of  other  governments  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  international  action,  but 
there  is  much  work  still  to  be  done.  This 
treaty  may  be  an  essential  complement  to  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  domestic  legislation, 


such  as  S.  305.  President  Carter  is  giving  this 
effort  his  fullest  support. 

6.  The  Department  of  Justice,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  has 
reviewed  the  foreign  activities  of  approxi- 
mately 50  domestic  corporations.  This  review 
has  resulted  in  the  opening  of  active  criminal 
investigations  on  eight  multinational  corpo- 
rations. Several  of  these  investigations  are 
now  in  the  grand  jury  stage. 

The  United  States  is  also  continuing  to 
cooperate  through  bilateral  agreements  in  the 
law  enforcement  efforts  of  other  govern- 
ments. Thirteen  agreements  on  specific 
corporate  groups  have  been  signed,  and  dis- 
cussions are  underway  with  other  countries. 

Enforcement  Problems 

The  initiatives  described  above  are  collec- 
tively impressive.  They  add  up  to  a  significant 
deterrent  to  corrupt  payments  by  American 
firms,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Of  equal  importance,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
change  in  the  climate  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  any  U.S. 
corporate  executive  faced  with  a  choice  of 
whether  to  make  a  corrupt  payment  in  1977 
will  be  much  more  reluctant  than  he  would 
have  been  three  years  ago. 

However,  the  Administration  believes  that 
the  recent  initiatives  must  be  complemented 
by  new  legislation.  The  Administration  sup- 
ports the  criminalization  of  corrupt  payments 
made  to  foreign  officials. 

But  before  turning  to  the  criminalization 
aspects  of  S.  305,  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
committee  that  the  Administration  agrees 
with  section  102  of  title  I  concerning  account- 
ing records  and  dealings  with  accountants. 
We  note  that  the  SEC  has  recently  offered  for 
comment  proposed  regulations  which  closely 
parallel  section  102.  We  suggest  that  the 
committee  consider  comments  received  by  the 
SEC  concerning  the  proposed  regulations 
when  it  marks  up  this  section. 

Now  turning  to  the  central  aspect  of  S. 
305 — the  criminalization  of  corrupt  payments 
made  to  foreign  officials — as  I  said,  we  sup- 
port it.  At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
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recognizes  that  great  care  must  be  taken  with 
an  approach  which  makes  certain  types  of  ex- 
traterritorial conduct  subject  to  our  country's 
criminal  laws.  Moreover,  a  law  which  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  must  describe  the 
persons  and  acts  covered  with  a  high  degree 
of  specificity  in  order  to  be  enforceable,  to 
provide  fair  warning  to  American  busi- 
nessmen. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  enforcement  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  broad  and  sometimes  vague 
reach  of  S.  305  as  it  is  presently  drafted.  The 
Administration  believes  that  the  bill  can  and 
must  be  improved  in  a  number  of  respects  to 
insure  that  it  will  be  fairly  and  effectively  en- 
forced and,  in  its  implementation,  will  not 
give  undue  offense  to  foreign  countries  whose 
officials  would  be  implicated  in  cases  brought 
under  the  U.S.  criminal  law. 

Aspects  of  the  bill  which  we  believe  require 
improvement  include  the  following  elements: 

— The  definition  of  a  "domestic  concern" 
should  specify  the  degree  of  control  which  will 
bring  a  foreign  corporation  controlled  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

— The  definition  of  the  term  "domestic  con- 
cern" should  also  make  it  clear  when  a  foreign 
corporation  which  is  owned  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  U.S.  corporation  is  covered. 

— Foreign  issuers  of  registered  securities 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  criminalization 
penalties. 

— Requiring  the  SEC  to  take  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  a  criminalization 
program  would  be  a  dubious  diversion  from  its 
primary  mission  of  securing  adequate  disclo- 
sure to  protect  investors  of  registered  securi- 
ties. 

— The  term  "interstate  commerce"  should 
be  more  precisely  defined  to  provide  more 
specifically  the  certainty  and  the  extent  of 
contacts  with  the  United  States  constitution- 
ally required  in  a  criminal  statute. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  reservations 
do  not  represent  an  intent  to  weaken  the 
thrust  of  the  bill  or  to  delay  its  passage. 
Rather,  we  want  to  work  with  your  commit- 
tee to  insure  that  legislation  in  this  area  is 
workable  and  fair.  We  have  established  an 


interagency  group  to  recommend  language 
which  will  satisfy  our  concerns.  We  will  get 
that  language  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Further,  the  Administration  believes  that 
prompt  disclosure  of  corrupt  foreign  pay- 
ments also  may  provide  a  highly  effective  de- 
terrent. We  do  not  foreclose  the  possibility 
that  disclosure  provisions  will  be  considered 
in  our  further  review  of  the  enforcement  as- 
pects of  this  subject. 

Moreover,  once  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  Administration  plans  to  continue  to  seek  a 
multilateral  treaty  and  additional  bilateral 
agreements  on  illicit  payments.  Such  agree- 
ments will  increase  the  enforceability  of 
domestic  legislation  and  will  help  to  minimize 
any  adverse  effects  of  this  law  on  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  intent  is  to  propose  that  a  mul- 
tilateral treaty  include  an  undertaking  by 
each  country  to  adopt  the  approach  of  S. 
305 — in  other  words,  to  apply  a  criminal  pro- 
hibition against  foreign  corporate  bribery. 

Disclosure  of  Shareholder  Identity 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
title  II.  First,  I  support  its  concept — 
increased  disclosure  where  it  will  help  inves- 
tors and  serve  public  policy.  In  general,  I 
believe  that  the  benefits  of  increased  disclo- 
sure outweigh  its  burdens.  The  trend  in  re- 
cent years  toward  both  increased  corporate 
disclosure  and  increased  disclosure  of  share- 
holders themselves  has  benefited  investors, 
and  I  have  favored  it. 

Concerning  title  II,  however,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  present  reporting  requirement, 
coupled  with  recent  SEC  actions,  may  be  al- 
ready achieving  its  intended  goal.  Specifical- 
ly, we  think  that  these  regulations  already 
disclose  shareholders  in  positions  of  potential 
control.  We  particularly  think  that  recent 
SEC  administrative  actions  have  helped  im- 
prove disclosure  of  the  identity  of  large 
shareholders. 

Let  me  provide  some  specifics  concerning 
our  reservations  over  title  II.  First,  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  this  legislation  is  to  dis- 
close the  ownership  interests  of  persons  with 
potential  influence  over  corporate  manage- 
ments. Presumably,  the  sponsors  believe  that 
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shareholders  and  the  general  public  could  be 
affected  by  these  people  and  thus  have  a  right 
to  know  their  identity.  I  agree — disclosure  of 
those  who  truly  could  exercise  such  control 
makes  sense. 

The  issue,  however,  is  one  of  whether  the 
present  disclosure  requirements  already  ac- 
complish this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
requirement — that  beneficial  owners  of  5  per- 
cent or  more  disclose  their  identities — already 
is  effective. 

My  own  experience  and  observations  in 
business  have  been  that  owners  of  less  than  5 
percent  rarely  have  potential  control  of  man- 
agements. An  ownership  position  of  that  size 
rarely  threatens  a  management  with  being 
overruled  or  overthrown.  I  realize  that  the  5 
percent  requirement  doesn't  reveal  a  large 
absolute  number  of  owners  in  any  given  cor- 
poration, but  nevertheless  it  seems  to  reveal 
those  with  potential  control. 

Indeed,  the  area  of  greater  abuse  has  been 
that  of  managements  abusing  shareholder 
rights — pursuing  policies  which  aren't  dis- 
closed to  them  and  which  may  be  contrary  to 
shareholders'  best  interests.  In  contrast, 
there  have  been  almost  no  examples  of  less- 
than-5-percent  shareholders  harmfully 
dominating  managements. 

Second,  I  have  some  concerns  over  the  ef- 
fects of  this  lowered  reporting  level  on  foreign 
portfolio  investment  in  the  United  States.  Our 
equity  market  benefits  considerably  from 
foreign  transactions  in  U.S.  securities.  Any 
actions  which  might  reduce  the  inflow  of 
foreign  capital  or  divert  transactions  offshore 
should  be  studied  carefully.  In  particular,  the 
amount  of  new  equity  capital  available  to 
American  business  in  the  past  three  years  has 
been  too  small,  and  if  this  bill  would  reduce  it 
further,  I  would  be  concerned.  One  reason  for 
this  concern  is  that  the  1976  Treasury  report 
to  the  Congress  entitled  "Foreign  Portfolio 
Investment  in  the  United  States"  concluded 
that  disclosure  requirements  deterred  foreign 
investors  from  our  equity  market. 

I  also  question  the  possible  effects  of  title  II 
on  this  Administration's  objective  of  an  open 
environment  for  international  investment  and 
removing  existing  obstacles  to  it.  Freer  in- 


ternational investment  would  benefit  all  na- 
tions, and  especially  the  United  States  with 
our  strengthening  economy.  Imposing  a  lower 
reporting  requirement,  however,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  this  goal  of  facilitating  such  invest- 
ment. Our  report  on  foreign  portfolio  invest- 
ment noted  that  many  foreign  investors  often 
fear  filing  ownership  reports  with  the  U.S. 
Government,  since  it  might  lead  to  reporting 
their  ownership  interests  to  their  home  gov- 
ernments. Disclosure  of  this  information  to 
home  governments  could  have,  and  in  some 
instances  has  had,  serious  consequences  for 
foreign  investors,  including  forced  repatria- 
tion and  confiscation  of  assets. 

As  you  know,  portfolio  investment  ebbs  and 
flows  rapidly,  and  this  tightened  disclosure 
requirement  might  impede  these  flows.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  impact  of  this  legislation 
on  overall  portfolio  investment  should  be 
evaluated  more  carefully. 

My  third  reservation,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
flects this  Administration's  concern  with 
costly  reporting  requirements  imposed  on 
American  business  by  government.  We  be- 
lieve that  before  new  regulations  requiring 
more  documentation  are  imposed,  the  need 
should  be  proven  and  the  costs  of  compliance 
understood.  I  already  have  indicated  uncer- 
tainty over  the  need;  moreover,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
increased  costs  which  title  II  would  require. 
Ultimately,  these  costs  probably  will  be  borne 
by  investors,  since  the  financial  inter- 
mediaries which  must  report  will  pass  them 
through.  Indeed,  they  may  be  borne  particu- 
larly by  individual  investors,  since  securities 
firms  recently  have  had  difficulty  in  passing 
through  costs  to  institutional  investors. 

In  summary,  we  don't  think  that  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation  aren't  already  being  met.  We  par- 
ticularly think  that  recent  SEC  initiatives 
may  be  making  the  5  percent  requirement 
more  effective. 

Concerning  the  SEC,  its  recent  broadening 
of  the  definition  of  beneficial  ownership  will 
produce  more  disclosure,  and  we  should  as- 
sess its  effects.  Furthermore,  recent  legisla- 
tion directed  the  SEC  to  require  financial  in- 
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stitutions  to  report  their  equity  holdings.  This 
may  accomplish  much  of  the  purpose  of  title 
II.  We  will  consult  with  the  SEC  on  these  de- 
velopments to  assess  their  effect  on  overall 
disclosure.  Afterwards,  we  would  be  willing 
to  report  back  to  the  committee  in  writing 
concerning  our  findings. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


Alan  Boyd  Named  To  Negotiate 
U.S.-U.K.  Air  Services  Agreement 

Press  release  88  dated  February  28 

Alan  Boyd  has  been  designated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  as  special  U.S.  representative  to 
negotiate  a  new  U.S.-U.K.  air  services 
agreement.  Mr.  Boyd  will  have  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  United  Kingdom  announced  on  June  22, 
1976,  its  intention  to  terminate  effective  June 
22,  1977,  the  current  U.S.-U.K.  air  services 
agreement  (the  "Bermuda  agreement").  Al- 
though the  United  States  expressed  its  con- 
tinuing satisfaction  with  the  Bermuda  agree- 
ment, it  accepted  a  British  invitation  to  enter 
into  negotiations.  In  the  first  phase  of  the 
negotiations,  which  took  place  during  the  fall 
of  1976,  aviation  officials  of  both  governments 
exchanged  data  and  views.  The  United  States 
strongly  defended  the  principles  of  competi- 
tion embodied  in  the  Bermuda  agreement  and 
succeeded  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  what 
we  are  confident  will  be  a  productive  second 
phase  of  negotiations,  which  began  in  London 
February  28. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  informed  us  that 
beginning  with  the  second  phase  of  the 
negotiations  it  also  intends  to  be  represented 
by  an  official  of  greater  seniority  and  status. 

Ambassador  Boyd  is  a  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB).  Until  December 
31,  1976,  he  was  vice  chairman  of  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  In  his  new  capacity  he  will  be 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Aviation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  will  work  closely  with 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce and  the  CAB. 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for  Ag- 
ricultural Development  (IFAD).  Done  at  Rome  June 
13,  1976. ' 
Signature:  Philippines,  January  5,  1977. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  regarding  E.C.S.  (Echantillons 
Commerciaux-Commercial  Samples)  carnets  for  com- 
mercial samples,  with  annex  and  protocol  of  signa- 
ture. Done  at  Brussels  March  1,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  October  3,  1957;  for  the  United  States  March  3, 
1969.  TIAS  6632. 

Notification  uf  denunciation:  Norway,  January  31, 
1977;  effective  April  30,  1977. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,   1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Austria,  March  1,  1977. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
with  related  protocol.  Done  at  Washington  October 
11,  1947.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1950.  TIAS 
2052. 

Ceases  to  be  separate  member:   St.   Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  effective  September  28,  1977.2 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted  at  London  Oc- 
tober 21,  1969.  Enters  into  force  January  20,  1978. 
TIAS  8505. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Surinam,  March  1,  1977. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  with  final 
protocol,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol,  and 
convention  with  final  protocol  and  regulations  of 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Meteorological  service  being  incorporated  in  that  of 
France  as  of  September  28,  1977. 
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execution.  Done  at  Vienna  January  10,  1964.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1966.  TIAS  5881. 
Accession  deposited:  Angola,  February  23,  1977,  ef- 
fective March  3,  1977. 
Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10,  1964,  general  reg- 
ulations with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the  uni- 
versal postal  convention  with  final  protocol  and  de- 
tailed regulations.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1976. 
Ratification  deposited:  Iraq,  November  29,  1976. 
Accession  deposited:  Angola,  February  23,  1977,  ef- 
fective March  3,  1977. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 
sea.  Approved  by  the  International  Conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  held  at  London  from  May  17  to 
June  17,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  1,  1965. 
TIAS  5813. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Libya,  February  16,  1977. 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London  Oc- 
tober 20,  1972.  Enters  into  force  July  15,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  February  16,  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Zaire,  February  10,  1977. 

Telecommunications 

Telephone  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final  pro- 
tocol. Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  September  1,  1974;  for  the  United  States  April 
21,  1976. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  16,  1977.3 

Telegraph  regulations,  with  appendices,  annexes,  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  September  1,  1974;  for  the  United  States 
April  21,  1976. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  16,  1977.3 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva,  1959, 
as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590,  7435),  to  es- 
tablish a  new  frequency  allotment  plan  for  high- 
frequency  radiotelephone  coast  stations,  with  annexes 
and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  June  8,  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1976;  for  the  United  States 
April  21,  1976. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  18,  1977.4 

Terrorism — Protection  of  Diplomats 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes 
against  internationally  protected  persons,  including 
diplomatic  agents.  Done  at  New  York  December  14, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  February  20,  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Malawi,  March  14,  1977. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  March  18,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  with  annexes,  agreed  minutes,  and  re- 
lated letter.  Signed  at  Washington  October  5,  1976. 
Entered  into  force:  March  4,  1977. 

Indonesia 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  a  family  planning  oral  con- 
traceptive project.  Signed  at  Jakarta  January  24, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  January  24,  1977. 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  the  Surakarta  potable 
water  project.  Signed  at  Jakarta  January  24,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  January  24,  1977. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington March  18,  1977.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to 
be  mutually  agreed. 

Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  March  8,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  March  8,  1977. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  loan  agreement  of  August  6, 
1976,  relating  to  improvement  of  local  waterworks 
systems.  Signed  at  Manila  February  7,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  February  7,  1977. 

Singapore 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  management  training  assistance  team  in  Singa- 
pore, with  appendices.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters at  Singapore  February  23  and  24,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  February  24,  1977. 

Thailand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deposit  by  Korea  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  grant  military  assistance  and  ex- 
cess defense  articles  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  May  12,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  May  12,  1972,  effective  February 
7,  1972.  TIAS  7351. 
Terminated:  February  19,  1977. 


J  With  declarations 
4  With  reservation. 
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President  Carter's  News  Conference  of  March  24 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Carter  on  March  21*. 1 

I  have  a  brief  opening  statement  to  make 
about  the  function  of  the  Presidency  and 
about  the  Secretary  of  State's  upcoming 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  impressive  obser- 
vations that  I  have  understood  so  far  about 
the  Presidency  and  what  it  stands  for  is  the 
need  to  derive  its  strength  directly  from  the 
people.  There  have  been  some  expressions 
of  concern  about  my  bringing  on  these  news 
conferences  and  in  other  ways  issues  that  af- 
fect foreign  policy  directly  to  the  people  of 
our  country. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
strength  of  the  Presidency  itself  be 
recognized  as  deriving  from  the  people  of 
this  nation,  and  I  think  it  is  good  for  us, 
even  in  very  complex  matters  when  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  might  still  be  in 
doubt,  to  let  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  country  know  what  is 
going  on  and  some  of  the  options  to  be  pur- 
sued, some  of  the  consequences  of  success, 
some  of  the  consequences  of  failure. 

I  think  in  many  areas  of  the  world  now  we 
are  trying  to  invest  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  and  the  good  offices  of  our  country 
to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  differences 
and  to  prevent  potential  conflict. 

Tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
depart  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  spent 
weeks  in  detailed  study  about  the  agenda 
that  has  been  prepared.  This  agenda  is  one 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Mar.  28,  1977,  p. 
439. 


that's  been  derived  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
by  our  own  country.  I  would  say  the  central 
focal  point  will  be  arms  limitations  and 
actual  reductions  for  a  change. 

I  have  had  long  discussions  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  other  members  of 
my  own  Cabinet  to  derive  our  potential  pro- 
posals, which  Cy  Vance  will  put  forward  to 
Mr.  Brezhnev  and  the  Russian  leaders. 

We  will  be  talking  about  the  limitation  on 
arms  sales.  We  are  now  the  number-one  ex- 
porter or  salesman  of  arms  of  all  kinds.  We 
have  been  working  with  our  own  allies  to 
cut  down  this  traffic,  and  we  hope  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  with  us  on  constraint. 

We'll  be  dealing  with  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  the  NATO  area,  and  on 
this  trip  Cy  Vance  will  make  a  report  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  leaders  concern- 
ing the  European  theater. 

We'll  be  trying  to  control  the  testing  of 
nuclear  devices,  both  weapons  and  peaceful 
nuclear  devices,  and  we  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate these  tests  altogether  if  the  Soviets 
will  agree. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  move  toward  de- 
militarizing the  Indian  Ocean,  and  here 
again  we'll  be  consulting  closely  with  our  al- 
lies and  friends.  And  we  are  going  to  ex- 
press our  concern  about  the  future  of  Africa 
and  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  us  in 
removing  from  that  troubled  continent  out- 
side interference  which  might  contribute  to 
warfare  in  the  countries  involved.  And  we 
will  start  laying  the  groundwork  for  cooper- 
ation with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Geneva 
conference,  which  we  hope  will  take  place, 
concerning  the  Middle  East. 

These  matters  are  extremely  complex.  We 
don't  know  whether  or  not  we  will  be  suc- 
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cessful  at  all,  but  we  go  in  good  faith  with 
high  hopes.  The  Soviets  have  been  very 
cooperative  up  to  this  point,  and  we  are 
pleased  with  their  attitude.  And  I  know  that 
the  prayers  of  the  American  people  will  go 
with  Cy  Vance,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  hopes  that  this  trip 
might  result  in  the  alleviation  of  tension  and 
the  further  guaranteeing  of  peace  for  our 
world  in  the  future. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  in  terms*of  bringing  the 
American  people  in  on  the  dialogue,  you 
spoke  of  arms  reduction.  Does  that  mean 
that  Vance  will  take  a  new  set.  of  proposals 
on  SALT? 

And.  two,  you  spoke  of  the  cooperative 
attitude  of  the  Soviets.  Does  that  mean  that 
you  don't  think  that  any  of  Brezhnev's 
statements  in  the  past  week  will  have  any 
bearing,  in  terms  of  your  human  rights 
stand,  on  the  SALT  negotiations? 

The  President:  Well,  I  think  the  first 
question  is  easily  answered.  Yes,  we  will 
take  new  proposals  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  not  abandoning  the  agreements  made  in 
the  Vladivostok  agreement.  As  you  know, 
all  previous  SALT  agreements  have  been,  in 
effect,  limitations  that  were  so  high  that 
they  were,  in  effect,  just  ground  rules  for 
intensified  competition  and  a  continued  mas- 
sive arms  growth  in  nuclear  weapons. 

We  hope  to  bring  not  only  limitations 
for — to  continue  in  the  past — but  also  actual 
substantial  reduction  that  the  Soviets  will 
agree.  That  will  be  our  first  proposal.  I 
spelled  this  out  briefly  in  my  U.N.  speech. 

And  the  second  fallback  position  will  be, 
in  effect,  to  ratify  Vladivostok  and  to  wait 
until  later  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  contentious  issues.  We  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  agree  to  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion. 

The  other  part  of  your  question  was  what, 
Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  UPI]? 

Q.  It  was  in  the  question  of  this  new — this 
cooperative  attitude. 


The  President :  About  Brezhnev's  at- 
titude? 

Q.  Right. 

The  President :  Well,  I  study  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  speeches  in  their  entirety.  And  I 
think  the  speech  made  this  past  week  to 
their  general  trade  union  conference  and  one 
made  previously  at  Tula — I  consider  them  to 
be  very  constructive. 

There  was  a  delineation  in  his  speech  be- 
tween human  rights,  which  he  equates  with 
intrusion  into  their  own  internal 
affairs  —  and  I  don't  agree  with  that 
assessment — that  has  been  divided  in  his 
speeches  from  the  subject  of  peace  and  arms 
limitation,  including  nuclear  arms.  So  I  have 
nothing  that  I  have  heard  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  Mr.  Brezhnev  that  would 
indicate  that  he  is  not  very  eager  to  see 
substantial  progress  made  in  arms  lim- 
itations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  opening  state- 
ment you  said  you  thought  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  speak  out  on  negotiation 
details,  but  you  didn't  say  why.  As  I  under- 
stand the  criticism,  sir,  it  is  that  it  impedes 
negotiations  when  you  put  out  on  the  table, 
just  in  a  range  of  thought,  things  that  the 
parties  haven't  privately  been  able  to  work 
out.  Why  do  you  think  it  does  not  impede 
negotiations? 

The  President :  Well,  I  think  if  anyone 
would  analyze  the  details  of  the  statements 
that  I  have  made  so  far,  they  are  not  so  nar- 
rowly defined  or  specific  that  they  would 
prevent  both  parties  to  a  dispute  from 
negotiating  in  good  faith  with  a  fairly  clean 
slate  ahead  of  them.  The  Middle  East  is  one 
example. 

I  think,  in  many  instances,  the  proposi- 
tions that  I  have  promulgated  publicly  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  very  important  and 
legitimate,  but  the  public  expression  of 
those  matters  has  not  been  made  to  the 
American  people  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  exact  means  of  defining  borders  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  exact  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem,  the  definition  of 
permanent  peace — all  these  things  obviously 
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have  to  be  decided  between  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Israel.  But  to  point  out  that  they 
are  matters  in  dispute  and  that  we  hope 
they  will  be  solved  this  year  I  think  is  con- 
structive. 

We  have  not  intruded  ourselves  against 
the  wishes  of  the  interested  nations  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Both  Turkey  and 
Greece  welcomed  our  emissary,  and  I  think 
we  can  be  a  good  mediator  to  the  extent 
that  both  parties  trust  us  to  act  in  good 
faith. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  southern  Africa 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  MIA 
mission  to  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

And  I  believe  that  it  is  very  important  for 
the  American  people  to  know  the  framework 
within  which  discussions  might  take  place 
and  to  give  me,  through  their  own  approval, 
strength,  as  a  party  to  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  disputes  and  also  to  make  sure 
that  when  I  do  speak  I  don't  speak  with  a 
hollow  voice  but  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
knows  that  on  my  stand,  for  instance,  on 
human  rights  that  I  am  not  just  speaking  as 
a  lonely  voice  but  that  I  am  strongly 
supported  by  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country. 

This  week  the  Congress  passed  almost 
unanimously — I  think  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes  in  both  Houses — a  strong  confir- 
mation that  my  own  stand  expressed  on 
human  rights  is  indeed  the  stand  of  the 
American  people.  It's  an  unswerving  com- 
mitment. It's  one  that  will  not  be  changing 
in  the  future.  And  I  think  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  know  this  and  for  the  American 
people  to  participate  in  that  expression  of 
concern  about  human  rights  is  a  very  con- 
structive thing. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  when  you 
received  the  report  from  the  Woodcock 
Commission  that  every  hope  you  had  for 
their  mission  had  been  realized. 

The  President:  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  report  suggested  that  the  best  way 
to  get  an  actual  accounting  of  those  still 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  is  for  the  nor- 
malization of  relations;  yet  your  position  in 


the  past  has  been  that  there  must  be  an 
accounting  first  before  relations  can  be 
normalized.  Hart-  you  changed  your  posi- 
tion, and  what  hope  does  that  give  for  the 
families? 

The  President:  No,  I  haven't  changed  my 
position.  I  have  always  taken  the  position 
that  when  I  am  convinced  that  the  Viet- 
namese have  done  their  best  to  account  for 
the  service  personnel  who  are  missing  in 
action,  at  that  point  I  would  favor  normali- 
zation, the  admission  of  Vietnam  into  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  resumption  of  trade 
and  other  relationships  with  the  Viet- 
namese. 

I  believe  that  the  response  of  the 
Vietnamese  leaders  to  the  Woodcock  Com- 
mission was  very  favorable.  They  not  only 
gave  us  the  bodies  of  11  American 
servicemen,  but  they  also  promised  to  set  up 
a  Vietnamese  bureaucracy  to  receive  the  in- 
formation that  we  have  had  about  the  date 
and  the  place  that  we  think  service  people 
were  lost  and  to  pursue  those  investigations. 

I  think  this  is  about  all  they  can  do.  I 
don't  have  any  way  to  prove  that  they  have 
accounted  for  all  those  about  whom  they 
have  information.  But  I  think,  so  far  as  I 
can  discern,  they  have  acted  in  good  faith. 

They  have  also  suggested,  and  we  have 
agreed,  that  we  go  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
further  without  any  preconditions.  In  the 
past,  the  Vietnamese  have  said  that  they 
would  not  negotiate  with  us  nor  give  us 
additional  information  about  the  MIA's  until 
we  had  agreed  to  pay  reparations.  They  did 
not  bring  this  up,  which  I  thought  was  an 
act  of  reticence  on  their  part. 

They  had  claimed  previously  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  agreed  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  Vietnam  because  of  damage  done 
to  their  country.  Our  position  had  been, 
whether  or  not  that  agreement  had  been 
made,  that  the  Vietnamese  had  violated  that 
agreement  by  intruding  beyond  the  de- 
militarized zone  during  the  war. 

But  they  told  Mr.  Woodcock  and  sent 
word  to  me:  We  are  not  going  to  pursue  past 
agreements  and  past  disagreements.  We  are 
eager  to  look  to  the  future. 
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And  I  am  also  eager  to  look  to  the  future. 

If  we  are  convinced,  as  a  result  of  the 
Paris  negotiations  and  other  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  Vietnamese,  that  they  are  acting 
in  good  faith,  that  they  are  trying  to  help  us 
account  for  our  MIA's,  then  I  would  aggres- 
sively move  to  admit  Vietnam  to  the  United 
Nations  and  also  to  normalize  relationships 
with  them. 

Q.  As  to  the  second  part  of  my  question, 
what  about  the  families  of  the  2,500  people 
who  have  still  not  been  accounted  for,  or 
remains  have  not  been  returned? 

The  President :  I  have  nothing  but 
sympathy  for  the  families  involved,  and  I 
can  assure  them  through  this  news  confer- 
ence presentation  that  we  will  never  cease 
attempting  to  account  for  those  2,500 
American  servicemen  who  were  lost. 

I  might  point  out  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Korean  war  and  the  Second  World  War, 
of  those  that  were  lost  in  action,  we  only  ac- 
counted for — I  think  we  still  did  not  account 
for  22  percent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  my  understanding  is  that  we 
had  accounted  for  all  except  about  4 
percent. 

I  can't  certify  that  we  have  all  the  infor- 
mation available,  and  we  are  never  going  to 
rest  until  we  pursue  information  about  those 
who  are  missing  in  action  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion. But  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  But  I 
don't  want  to  mislead  anybody  by  giving 
hope  about  discovery  of  some  additional  in- 
formation when  I  don't  believe  that  the  hope 
is  justified. 


Q.  Mr.  President ,  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam,  if  you  feel  the  United  States  is  not 
obligated  to  uphold  the  terms  of  the  Paris 
peace  accords  because  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  that  overthrew  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  do  you  feel, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  moral  obligation  to 
help  rebuild  that  country? 

The  President:  I  can't  say  what  my  posi- 
tion would  be  now  on  future  economic 
relationships  with  Vietnam.  I  think  that 
could  only  be  concluded  after  we  continue 


with  negotiations  to  see  what  their  attitude 
might  be  toward  us. 

My  own  natural  inclination  is  to  have 
normal  diplomatic  relationships  with  all 
countries  in  the  world.  Sometimes  there  are 
obstacles.  I  believe  there  are  now  14  nations 
with  whom  we  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relationships. 

I  don't  know  what  the  motivations  of  the 
Vietnamese  might  be.  I  think  part  of  the 
motivation  might  be  to  be  treated  along  with 
other  nations  in  economic  assistance  from 
our  country  and  in  trade  and  development  of 
their  fairly  substantial  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding oil. 

Other  considerations  might  be  political  in 
nature.  They  might  very  well  want  to  bal- 
ance their  friendship  with  us  with  their 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  be 
completely  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  just  a  guess  on  my  part.  But 
I  am  willing  to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  But 
as  far  as  describing  what  our  economic  rela- 
tionship might  be  with  Vietnam  in  the  fu- 
ture after  the  relationships  are  established, 
I  just  couldn't  do  that  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing and  your  hesitancy  to  disclose  a 
position  before  negotiations  are  started — 

The  President:  I  don't  have  a  position. 

Q.  Beyond  that,  do  you  still  feel  that  if 
that  information  on  those  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  missing  in  action  is  forth- 
coming from  the  Vietnamese,  that  then  this 
country  has  a  moral  obligation  to  help  re- 
build that  country,  if  that  information  is 
forthcoming  ? 

The  President:  Well,  the  destruction  was 
mutual.  You  know,  we  went  to  Vietnam 
without  any  desire  to  capture  territory  or  to 
impose  American  will  on  other  people.  We 
went  there  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  And  I  don't  feel  that  we 
ought  to  apologize  or  to  castigate  ourselves 
or  to  assume  the  status  of  culpability. 

Now,  I  am  willing  to  face  the  future 
without  reference  to  the  past.  And  that  is 
what  the  Vietnamese  leaders  have  proposed. 
And  if,   in  normalization  of  relationships, 
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there  evolves  trade,  normal  aid  processes, 
then  I  would  respond  well.  But  I  don't  feel 
that  we  owe  a  debt  nor  that  we  should  be 
forced  to  pay  reparations  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  several  Con- 
gressmen accused  your  economic  policies  as 
being  dictated  by  New  York  banks.  Now, 
your  plans  for  bailing  out  New  York 
through  using  the  IMF  [I  nternational 
Monetary  Fund]  with  a  hyperinflationary 
process  indeed  does  sound  like  a  recent 
speech  that  David  Rockefeller  made  in 
which  he  called  for  hyperinflating  the  ad- 
vanced sector  and  imposing  so-called  de- 
mand economies  on  the  Third  World,  which 
means  massive  austerity. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  over  recent  weeks 
a  number  of  our  NATO  allies — 

The  President:  What  is  your  question? 

Q.  My  question  is,  over  recent  weeks  a 
number  of  our  NATO  allies  have  indicated 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  problem  of 
Third  World  debt  resolved  through  a  debt 
moratorium.  And  I  am  just  wondering  if 
there  is  any  chance  that  you'd  go  along  with 
our  allies  in  that  direction,  or  if  you  would 
insist  on  this  kind  of  hyperinflationary 
bailing  out. 

The  President:  Well,  I  have  had  no  en- 
treaties from  David  Rockefeller  concerning 
the  New  York  problem,  nor  have  I  had  any 
of  our  allies  that  have  called  on  me  to  join 
them  in  a  debt  moratorium.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  a  debt  moratorium. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  mind  telling 
us  what  our  commitments  are  in  Zaire  and 
what  the  ramifications  of  those  commit- 
ments might  be  to  us? 

The  President:  We  have  no  outstanding 
commitments  in  Zaire.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  President  Mobutu  has  been  a  friend 
of  ours.  We've  enjoyed  good  relationships 
with  Zaire.  We  have  substantial  commercial 
investments  in  that  country. 

After  the  recent,  very  disruptive  conflict 
within  Zaire  when  the  country  was  finally 
formed — a  number  of  years  ago — it  has  been 
fairly  stable  since  then.  Zaire  was  involved, 


I  think  at  least  indirectly,  in  the  Angolan 
conflict,  and  there  are  some  remaining  hard 
feelings  between  Angola  and  Zaire  on  that 
part.  Some  of  the  Katangans  who  lived  in 
the  southern  part  of  Zaire  are  now  involved 
in  trying  to  go  back  into  the  area  where 
they  formerly  lived. 

We  have  no  hard  evidence,  or  any  evi- 
dence as  far  as  that  goes,  that  the  Cubans 
or  Angolan  troops  have  crossed  the  border 
into  Zaire.  We  look  on  them  as  a  friendly 
nation,  and  we  have  no  obligations  to  them 
as  far  as  military  aid  goes.  But  we  have 
been  cooperating  in  exchanging  information 
with  the  Belgian  Government,  the  French 
Government,  and  others,  just  to  try  to 
stabilize  the  situation  and  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  expanding  the  conflict. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  ask  this  ques- 
tion in  a  churlish  way  or  an  argumentative 
way— 

The  President :  I'm  sure  you  don't. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  But  taking — recalling  the  un- 
willingness of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  uprising 
or  at  the  time  of  Dubcek's  ouster  in 
Czechoslovakia,  what  do  you  really  think 
that  you  can  accomplish  for  political  dissi- 
dents in  the  Soviet  Union,  not  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union?  And  I 
have  a  followup  I  would  like  to  ask. 

The  President:  Why  don't  you  ask  your 
followup  now  and  I  will  try  to  answer. 

Q.  My  followup  is  this:  You  are  saying 
that  all  of  the  evidence  that  you  have  from 
Mr.  Brezhnev  is  that  he  is  willing  to  go  for- 
ward or  he  is  receptive  to  SALT  Two  negoti- 
ations. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  said  before  the  labor  con- 
gress that  normal  relations  would  be 
impossible — unthinkable  was  his  word — if 
your  human  rights  campaign  continued. 
You  have  referred  to  private  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Brezhnev,  and  I  would,  like 
to  know,  in  the  followup  question,  whether  he 
has  given  you  any  assurances  in  those  pri- 
vate communications  that  he  is  indeed 
willing  to  go  forward  on  SALT  Two. 
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The  President:  Well,  it  is  not  just  a  mat- 
ter of  private  conversations.  We  are  not 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  Government 
nor  to  intrude  ourselves  into  their  affairs  in 
a  military  way. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  well-recognized  in- 
ternational political  principle  that  interfer- 
ence in  a  government  is  not  a  verbal  thing. 
There  is  an  ideological  struggle  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  decades  between  the 
Communist  nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
democratic  nations  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his  predecessors  have 
never  refrained  from  expressing  their  view 
when  they  disagreed  with  some  aspect  of  so- 
cial or  political  life  in  the  free  world.  And  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  speak  out  openly 
when  we  have  a  concern  about  human  rights 
wherever  those  abuses  occur. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  not  said 
that  he  is  concerned  about  my  campaign  on 
human  rights.  What  he  said  is  that  he  ob- 
jects to  any  intrusion  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  be  reticent  about  it. 
I  have  tried  to  let  my  own  position  be  clear 
in  the  speech  at  the  United  Nations  and  in 
my  other  actions.  I  have  tried  to  make  sure 
that  the  world  knows  that  we  are  not 
singling  out  the  Soviet  Union  for  abuse  or 
criticism. 

We  are  trying  to  move  in  our  own  country 
to  open  travel  opportunities  and  to  correct 
civil  rights  abuses  and  other  abuses  in  our 
country.  So  I  don't  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  connected  with  the  search  for  peace 
through  the  SALT  negotiations,  for  in- 
stance. 

The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his 
associates  have  welcomed  Secretary  Vance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  helped  us 
prepare  a  very  comprehensive  agenda  is 
adequate  proof  that  he  has  not  broken  off  re- 
lationships in  any  way  and  that  he  has  hopes 
that  the  talks  will  be  productive.  My  belief 
is  that  he  is  acting  in  good  faith.  We  are  not 
going  to  negotiate  in  such  a  way  that  we 
leave  ourselves  vulnerable.  But  if  the  Soviet 


Union  is  willing  to  meet  us  halfway  in 
searching  for  peace  and  disarmament,  we 
will  meet  them  halfway. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  good  indication  that 
they  are  acting  in  good  faith.  If  we  are 
disappointed,  which  is  a  possibility,  then 
we'll  try  to  modify  our  stance. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Austria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Austria,  Karl  Herbert  Schober, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Car- 
ter on  March  23. 1 

Chile 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  Jorge  Cauas,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Carter  on  March 

23. » 

Guinea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  Daouda  Kourouma,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Carter 
on  March  23. 1 

Kenya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Kenya,  John  Peter  Mbogua, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Car- 
ter on  March  23. l 

Swaziland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Swaziland,  Musa  Simon  Kunene, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Carter  on  March  23. ' 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  dated  Mar.  23. 
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Presidential  Commission  Visits  Vietnam  and  Laos 
To  Seek  Information  on  Missing  Americans 


The  five-member  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Americans  Missing  and  Unac- 
counted For  in  Southeast  Asia  visited 
Vietnam  and  Laos  March  16-20.  Following 
are  remarks  to  the  press  by  President  Carter 
and  the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  by 
Leonard  Woodcock  and  former  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  after  the  Commission's  meeting 
with  President  Carter  on  March  23,  together 
with  the  te.rt  of  the  Commission's  report, 
which  was  released  by  the  White  House  that 
day. 


REMARKS  AND  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  23 

President  Carter 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  report  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  superb  mission  to 
Vietnam  and  Laos  on  the  part  of  Leonard 
Woodcock  and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Mar- 
ian Edelman,  Ambassador  Yost,  and 
Congressman  Montgomery  to  inquire  about 
the  accounting  for  American  service  people 
who  were  missing  in  action  and  also  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  future  normalization  of 
diplomatic  relationships  with  those  two 
countries. 

Every  hope  that  we  had  for  the  mission 
has  been  realized.  The  Commission  members 
and  the  staff  were  received  with  great 
friendship.  The  Vietnamese  delivered  to  the 
Commission  12  bodies.  Eleven  of  them  have 
been  identified  as  American  servicemen. 
One  body  is  not  an  American  serviceman 
and  will  be  returned.  We  have  notified  the 
Vietnamese  Government  about  the  error, 
and  it  was  an  honest  mistake. 


Positive  identification  procedures  are  con- 
tinuing in  Hawaii.  We  feel  that  without 
delay — this  is  a  very  careful  and  meticulous 
process — that  we  can  notify  the  families 
when  positive  identification  is  assured. 

The  other  11  bodies  are  American  service 
people,  and  we  think  we  know  who  they  are, 
but  before  the  families  are  notified  we  want 
to  be  absolutely  certain.  The  one  body  that 
was  in  error,  the  family  is  being  notified 
about  that  error. 

The  Vietnamese  have  not  tied  together 
economic  allocations  of  American  funds  with 
the  MIA  question.  We  believe  that  they 
have  acted  in  good  faith.  They  have  prom- 
ised to  set  up  a  permanent  study  mechanism 
by  which  the  U.S.  Government  can  provide 
information  that  we  have  about  the  potential 
whereabouts  or  identity  of  servicemen  who 
were  lost,  and  the  Vietnamese  have 
promised  to  cooperate  in  pursuing  the  evi- 
dence that  we  might  present  to  them  in  the 
future. 

They  have  also  suggested  that  we  reini- 
tiate diplomatic  discussions  in  Paris  without 
delay  to  resolve  other  issues  that  might  be 
an  obstacle  to  peace  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  normalization  of  relationships 
between  our  two  countries. 

I  will  respond  immediately  to  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  that  we  accept  their 
invitation  and  that  these  discussions  will 
commence.  There  are  no  preconditions  re- 
quested and  there  will  certainly  be  no 
preconditions  on  our  part  for  these  talks  in 
Paris. 

I  would  like  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Chairman  Leonard  Woodcock  and  to  the 
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Commission  members.  They  met  with  almost 
every  conceivable  interested  group  before 
they  departed  from  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  families  of 
servicemen  who  are  missing  in  action,  con- 
gressional leaders,  and  others.  And  they 
formed  a  team  which  worked  in  remarkable 
concert  and  performed  their  assignment  in 
an  absolutely  superlative  way. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  to 
the  group  Chairman  Leonard  Woodcock, 
who  will  be  available  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions about  the  trip.  Later  on  this  afternoon, 
a  complete  written  report  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  me  will  be  made  public. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Woodcock  and  Senator  Mansfield 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  body  it  was  that 
was  returned?  Was  that  a  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  The  indication  is  it  is  a 
person  who  is  approximately  50  years  old 
and  a  Vietnamese.  I  might  emphasize,  as  far 
as  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  are 
concerned,  we  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
this  was  a  human  error  and  simply 
underscores  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  re- 
covering those  missing  in  action. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  public  domain  that 
those  lost  in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Ko- 
rean war — 22  percent  were  finally  not  ac- 
counted for.  In  this  war,  the  number  is  less 
than  4V2  percent. 

Of  course,  you  have  substantial  land 
areas.  In  the  case  of  Laos,  it  is  a  huge  land 
area  with  a  very  small  population,  no  more 
than  3V2  million;  and  the  difficulties  are  con- 
siderable. We  hope  we  have — I  think  we 
have  placed  on  track  the  solution  to  this 
question. 

Q.  Have  you  submitted  the  12th  name  on 
our  list  to  tell  the  Vietnamese  that  that  par- 
ticular individual  has  not  been  returned? 
You  have  11  that  are  accounted  for  from  the 
list  of  those  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Woodcock:  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  told  them  that  the  12th 
name — 


Mr.  Woodcock:  When  we  were  acquainted 
with  this  by  the  Central  Identification 
Laboratory  in  Honolulu,  a  message  was  im- 
mediately sent  from  the  Commission 
through  our  normal  procedures  through 
Paris  to  the  Vietnamese,  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  and  the  Commission  satisfied, 
convinced,  that  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
has  done  its  best,  or  reasonably  done  its 
best,  to  account  for  all  of  the  MIA's? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  At  this  point? 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr.  Woodcock:  We  are  satisfied  that  what 
has  been  done  to  date,  particularly  within 
the  last  few  days,  plus  their  assurance  that 
there  will  be  renewed  efforts,  which  is  still 
in  the  future — we  are  satisfied  with  the 
agreement  to  set  up  the  process. 

We  have  recommended,  among  other 
things,  that  they  be  invited,  for  example,  to 
send  representatives  to  our  Central  Identifi- 
cation Laboratory  in  Honolulu  because  they 
do  really  quite  extraordinary  things  with 
regard  to  identification  on  evidence  that  at 
first  blush  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  lit- 
tle. 

Q.  Let  me  try  from  the  other  way.  Do  you 
believe  that  they  are  holding  back  either  in- 
formation or  American  men  ? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  It  is  quite  obvious,  with 
regard,  for  example,  to  the  24th  body,  that 
they  have  known  about  that  for  some  time. 
And  on  the  last  evening,  late  in  the  last 
evening,  when  they  informed  us  that  Mr. 
Gouglemann  died  in  the  South  last  June  and 
they  also  said  they  would  turn  over  that  set 
of  remains — it  is  quite  obvious  that  had  been 
held  back. 

We  believe  from  this  point,  particularly  if 
we  can  have  an  ongoing  relationship,  that 
that  will  be  ended. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  did  you  bring  back  any 
information  on  any  GI's  who  might  have 
chosen  to  stay  there? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  They  were  queried  about 
the  possibility  of  deserters  who  had  joined 
the  Vietnamese  community.  They  said  they 
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were  not  aware  of  any.  They  did  say  that  all 
Americans  who  had  registered  with  them 
had  been  allowed  to  leave. 

Q.  Do  you  come  away  then  with  the  view 
to  the  central  question  that  the  MIA's  really 
arc  all  dead? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  That  is  the  general  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  yesterday  you  refused 
to  characterize  your  mission  as  a  success. 
Today  the  President  calls  it  a  great  success. 
Hare  you  changed  your  mind,  by  any 
chance? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  I  think  it  is  a  success  in 
the  terms  of  what  we  established  for 
ourselves.  I  said  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion when  we  left  we  were  seeking  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  MIA  problem  and 
through  that  hoping  to  build  a  bridgehead 
toward  normalization. 

We  think  that  has  been  done.  But 
obviously  what  will  happen  from  now  on  will 
depend  upon  future  events — not  unilateral 
future  events,  but  bilateral  future  events. 

Q.  The  question  is,  what  ivas  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  this  government  in  sending 
you  to  get  an  accounting  of  the  MIA's  or  to 
get  started  on  the  road  toward  normaliza- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Woodcock :  I  don't  think  you  can 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Obviously, 
there  has  to  be  a  solution  to  the  one  to  make 
the  other  possible.  It  is  my  own  personal 
conclusion  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
this  country  to  have  a  stable  Southeast 
Asia.  You  cannot  have  a  stable  Southeast 
Asia  without  having  stability  with  regard  to 
our  relationship  with  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  believed  the  general 
conclusion  is  the  MIA's  are  all  dead,  how 
many  does  that  include  besides  the  11  that 
were  brought  back? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  The  total  number  that 
were  unaccounted  for,  including  civilians,  at 
the  point  when  we  went  there  was  2,546. 


Q.  You  believe  that,  all  of  these  are  dead? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  We  do  not  think  that  there 
are  any  Americans  left  alive  in  either  Viet- 
nam or  Laos  who  are  being  held  against 
their  will. 

Q.  Why  can't  their  graves  be  found? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  That  process  we  have 
underway. 

When  you  consider  the  thick  foliage  of 
jungle  over  so  much  of  the  land  area,  when 
that  total  number  includes  those  lost  at  sea, 
we  start  with  a  number  of  which  based  upon 
ordinary  evidence  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
finding. 

Q.  When  did  the  question  of  sending 
negotiators  back  to  Paris  come  up,  and  in 
what  context  was  it — ivhat  kind  of  problem? 
Would  that  be  sort  of  a  start  of  diplomatic 
relations?  What  are  the  major  questions? 
The  aid  question? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  With  regard  to  the  discus- 
sions in  Paris,  that  has  never  been  stopped. 
There  was  a  discussion  last  November  which 
was  not  continued.  Then  there  were  pre- 
paratory discussions  leading  to  the  visit  of 
this  Commission.  So  that  continuing 
negotiations  or  discussions  in  Paris  is  not 
new.  That  is  something  that  has  been  done 
sporadically  now  over  several  years. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  established  a 
bridgehead  toward  normalization  of  rela- 
tions, does  that  apply  to  Laos  as  well  as 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  With  regard  to  Laos,  we 
had  a  relatively  brief  formal  discussion  in 
which  they  laid  down  the  position  they  had 
been  holding.  Our  informal  relationships  and 
discussions  were  very  frank.  They  indicated 
to  us  that  they  would  set  up  an  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done 
relative  to  the  recovery  of  those  missing  in 
action.  Then  they  confirmed  that  in  an  offi- 
cial broadcast  on  the  day  after  we  had  left. 

We  came  away  with  some  hope,  which  we 
think  has  been  confirmed,  but  all  of  that  lies 
in  the  future. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  Mansfield 
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something.  Senator,  did  you  find  any  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  bitterness  on  the  part 
of  government  officials  with  whom  you 
talked,  or  do  you  think  if  we  established 
normal  relations  we  can  have  a  very 
friendly  relationship  with  Vietnam!' 

Senator  Mansfield:  Less  bitterness  than  I 
thought  would  be  noticeable.  And  the  answer 
to  the  second  part  of  your  question:  Yes. 

Q.  Senator  Mansfield,  what  do  you  think 
personally  of  the  United  States  giving  fi- 
nancial or  economic  aid  to  Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield:  It  depends  what  chan- 
nels you  want  to  use.  I  think  the  present 
channel  through  international  agencies  is  the 
correct  one.  What  will  come  out  later  will  be 
determined  by  what  will  happen  in  the 
meantime. 

The  press:  Thank  you. 


TEXT  OF  THE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT1 

Presidential  Commission  on  Americans  Missing 
and  Unaccounted  For  in  Southeast  Asia 

Report  on  Trip  to  Vietnam  and  Laos  March  16-20,  1977 
I.       Mandate  of  the  Commission 

On  February  25,  1977,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  President  was  sending  a  Presidential 
Commission  of  distinguished  Americans  to  Southeast 
Asia  to  help  him  obtain  an  accounting  about  missing 
Americans  in  that  region.  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  was  chosen  by 
the  President  to  head  the  five-member  Commission. 
Other  members  were:  Former  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
former  Ambassador  Charles  W.  Yost,  Congressman 
G.  V.  Montgomery,  and  Ms.  Marian  Wright  Edelman, 
Director  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund. 

The  Commission  was  charged  with  traveling  to  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao  People's 
Democratic  Republic  to  seek  information  on  our  mis- 
sing personnel,  including  the  return  of  recoverable 
remains.  The  Commission  was  also  instructed  to 
receive  from  these  governments  their  views  on  mat- 
ters affecting  our  mutual  relations.  The  Commission  was 
requested  by  the  President  to  report  its  findings 
directly  to  him  on  their  return. 

The  Commission  was  not  a  diplomatic  mission  in  the 


usual  sense,  in  that  it  was  not  empowered  to  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  matters  involving 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  two  countries 
which  it  was  to  visit.  However,  the  Commission  was 
given  authority  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Viet- 
namese and  Lao  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  question  of  our  missing  personnel  in  order  to 
obtain  information  and  recoverable  remains. 

Both  White  House  and  State  Department  announce- 
ments made  clear  that  the  U.S.  Government  remained 
concerned  about  all  Americans  lost  in  Southeast  Asia, 
those  still  listed  as  missing  as  well  as  the  larger 
number  who  have  been  presumed  dead  with  no 
accounting  being  provided.  The  fact  that  a  man  has 
been  declared  dead  for  legal  purposes  did  not  affect 
the  U.S.  Government's  determination  to  seek 
information  about  him  and  to  arrange  for  the  return  of 
his  remains  if  they  could  be  recovered. 

The  announcements  also  stated  that  the  naming  of 
the  Commission  and  its  trip  to  Indochina  was  a  further, 
measured  step  which  the  U.S.  Government  was  taking 
to  put  the  recent  conflict  behind  us  and  to  establish 
more  normal  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  coun- 
tries of  that  area. 


II.     Preparations  for  the  Trip 

After  receiving  the  Presidential  mandate  for  its  mis- 
sion, the  Commission  immediately  initiated  a  series  of 
actions  designed  to  insure  careful  preparation  for  its 
trip. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  provided 
briefing  material  on  the  background  and  history  of  the 
MIA  issue,  including  details  on  missing  individuals  and 
on  past  efforts  to  obtain  information  on  them,  as  well 
as  a  review  of  U.S.  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Indochina. 

On  Monday,  March  7th,  the  Commission  held  its  first 
formal  meeting  and  briefing  session  at  the  Department 
of  State.  This  briefing  included  discussions  of  previous 
dealings  with  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao,  in  particular 
the  Vietnamese  position  of  linking  their  action  on 
MIA's  under  Article  8b  of  the  Paris  Agreement  to 
what  they  claim  was  the  remaining  U.S.  obligation  to 
help  heal  the  wounds  of  war  to  Vietnam  by  providing 
aid  as  stipulated  by  Article  21  of  the  same  accord.2 
The  Commission  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
approach  the  Vietnamese  in  a  humanitarian  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation,  looking  to  the  future,  rather  than 
to  engage  in  sterile,  legalistic  debate  of  the  past  which 
focused  on  the  war.  Dr.  Henry  Kenny,  former  staff 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Missing 
Persons  in  Southeast  Asia,  described  that  Committee's 
1975  trip  to  Hanoi  and  Vientiane  to  obtain  the  return 
of  three  American  pilots  and  to  discuss  the  MIA  prob- 
lem with  leaders  of  both  countries. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Commission,  the  Depart- 


1  Released  on  Mar.  23  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 


2  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
12,  1973,  p.  169. 
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merit  of  State  arranged  for  U.S.  representatives  to 
meet  with  Vietnamese  representatives  in  Paris  to 
prepare  further  for  the  Commission's  visit  to  Hanoi. 
Mr.  James  D.  Rosenthal.  Director  of  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia  Affairs,  and  chief  of  the  Commission's 
staff  for  its  visit  to  Southeast  Asia,  attended  this 
meeting  and  reported  back  to  the  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington prior  to  its  departure. 

The  Commission  also  met  with  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  were  concerned  with 
the  MIA  problem  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  its 
mission.  On  March  7th,  the  Commission  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  League  said  that  they  recognized  an  accounting 
for  all  the  missing  was  impossible  but  that  some  men 
still  missing  were  known  to  be  alive  at  one  time  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what  hap- 
pended  to  them.  They  urged  the  Commission  to  seek 
all  possible  information  on  these  men.  Chairman 
Woodcock  and  the  Commission  members  assured  the 
League  representatives  that  this  was  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  trip  and  the  Commission  would  do  the  best 
it  could. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  on  March  11th  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, who  briefed  the  Commission  on  their  recent  visit 
to  Vietnam  and  urged  it  to  consider  humanitarian  aid 
to  that  country.  Mr.  Richard  Dudman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  who  had  been  captured  and  released 
during  the  war  in  Cambodia,  urged  the  Commission  to 
approach  Cambodia  on  the  MIA  issue,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  25  international  journalists  missing  in 
that  country,  four  of  whom  are  Americans.  The  Com- 
mission agreed  to  contact  the  Cambodians  to  try  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  with  Cambodian  representatives 
during  its  trip. 

Commission  members  also  met  or  talked  individually 
with  persons  and  groups  with  a  specific  interest  in 
their  mission,  such  as  MIA  family  members. 

The  Commission  was  fortunate  to  have  the  recently 
published  final  report  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast  Asia,  which 
documented  in  detail  past  military  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  resolution  of  the  MIA  problem  and 
which  included  recommendations  for  future  action.  All 
Commission  members  read  this  report  thoroughly  and 
were  told  later  in  Vietnam  by  SRV  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Phan  Hien  that  he  had  also  read  it. 

On  Saturday,  March  12th,  the  Commission  met  with 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance. 
The  President  expressed  his  deep  concern  about  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  MIA  accounting  and  his  hope  for 
eventual  normalization  of  relations  with  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  The  Commission  was  directed  not  to  apologize 
for  past  relations,  but  to  emphasize  the  President's  de- 
sire for  a  new  beginning  with  these  governments  on 
the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect.  It  was  in- 
structed to  seek  all  MIA  information  and  to  obtain  all 
recoverable  remains  from  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao  and 
to  listen  carefully  to  the  concerns  of  these  govern- 
ments on  other  matters  of  mutual  interest.  The  Presi- 


dent asked  Mr.  Woodcock  to  deliver  personal  letters 
from  him  to  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  and  to  Lao  President  Souphanouvong. 

On  March  13th  the  Commission  departed  Washington 
for  Hawaii,  where  it  received  briefings  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center  (JCRC)  and  the  Central  Identification 
Laboratory  (CIL).  The  DOD  briefer  indicated  there 
were  2,546  Americans  w-ho  did  not  return  from  the  war 
in  Indochina,  of  whom  758  are  still  listed  as  MIA  or 
POW.  "We  have  no  evidence,"  he  said,  "to  indicate 
that  any  American  servicemen  are  being  held  as  pris- 
oners in  Southeast  Asia,  but  whether  a  man  is  alive  or 
dead  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  to  seek 
an  accounting  for  him."  The  briefings  described  the 
many  efforts  made  to  obtain  information  and  recover 
remains,  since  the  end  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  In- 
dochina War  and  the  Paris  Agreement  of  January 
1973.  The  Commission  was  impressed  by  data  showing 
that  the  number  unaccounted  for  in  Indochina  is  about 
4%  of  those  killed  in  that  conflict.  As  indicated  in  the 
House  Select  Committee  Report,  this  contrasts  with 
the  22%  unresolved  cases  in  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
This  impressed  upon  the  Commission  the  need  to  be 
realistic  in  its  expectations  for  a  further  Indochina 
accounting.  The  Commission  also  visited  the  CIL  where 
it  reviewed  procedures  for  identifying  recovered  re- 
mains. The  Commission  was  impressed  by  the  CIL's 
capability  of  identifying  even  partial  remains  and 
noted  that  CIL  expertise  is  one  reason  why  there  is 
not  yet  an  unknown  soldier  from  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Commission  departed  Hawaii  on  March  13th  for 
the  Philippines,  where  it  remained  overnight  to  rest 
and  prepare  further  for  its  visit  to  Hanoi  and 
Vientiane.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines  William 
H.  Sullivan  met  with  the  Commission  and  provided  it 
with  the  benefit  of  his  many  years  of  experience  in 
negotiating  with  the  Vietnamese. 


III.  Visit  to  Vietnam 

Program  in  Hanoi 

The  Commission  arrived  in  Hanoi  at  2:45  p.m., 
March  16,  1977  aboard  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-141  from 
Clark  Air  Base  and  departed  at  approximately  10:00 
a.m.  March  19,  1977  aboard  the  same  aircraft  for  Vien- 
tiane. 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Phan  Hien  greeted  the 
Commission  at  Gia  Lam  Airport  upon  arrival.  The 
Commission  and  staff  were  housed  in  the  official  Gov- 
ernment Guest  House  as  guests  of  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  Commission  was  received  by  SRV  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Duy  Trinh  two 
hours  after  arrival.  There  were  formal  meetings  on 
March  17  and  18  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Vietnamese  delegation  led  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Phan  Hien,  a  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  in  the  afternoon  of  March  17,  and  a  separate 
meeting  between  technical  experts  concerned  with  the 
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development  of  MIA  information  and  recovery  of  re- 
mains. Representative  Montgomery  was  the  only 
Commission  member  who  attended  the  latter  meeting. 

In  addition.  Minister  Trinh  hosted  a  formal  dinner 
and  cultural  performance  for  the  Commission  on  March 
17  and  attended  a  dinner  given  in  turn  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  next  night.  Other  Commission  activities  in- 
cluded: a  visit  to  the  Hanoi  City  cemetery,  located  in 
Ha  Dong  Province  roughly  20  kilometers  from  Hanoi, 
to  see  the  remains  of  the  12  pilots  which  the  Viet- 
namese agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  Commission;  and  a 
dignified  ceremony  upon  reception  of  the  remains  at 
Gia  Lam  Airport  on  March  19  just  prior  to  departure. 

Members  of  the  Commission  also  undertook 
individual  activities.  The  Chairman  had  two  private 
meetings  with  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Phan  Hien, 
and  Ms.  Edelman  visited  a  kindergarten  and  had  a 
meeting  with  Mme.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh,  Minister  of 
Education. 

Atmosphere  in  Hanoi 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  Commission's  visit  to 
Vietnam  was  the  cordial  atmosphere  which  prevailed 
throughout  its  stay.  The  Vietnamese  Government 
appeared  to  have  made  a  major  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  Commission's  stay  was  both  pleasant  and  produc- 
tive and  that  the  Commission  was  treated  with  respect 
and  dignity.  This  point  is  of  importance  because  in 
Asia  the  form  of  a  visit  and  the  level  of  attention  given 
to  a  delegation  often  conveys  an  essential  political 
message.  Using  this  standard,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  Vietnamese  leadership  was  indicating 
by  this  treatment  the  importance  it  attached  to  the 
Commission's  visit,  and  its  genuine  desire  for  a  new 
and  improved  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
This  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  Vietnamese 
were  ready  to  concede  on  substantive  issues,  but  it 
was — and  is — an  encouraging  beginning  to  serious  dis- 
cussions on  them. 

The  spirit  of  cordiality  carried  over  into  meetings  as 
well.  Phan  Hien  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  during 
both  of  the  formal  meetings.  There  was  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  polemics  or  harsh  rhetoric  on  either  side. 

Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong  also  received  the 
Commission  for  a  special  meeting  at  which  the 
President's  personal  letter  was  delivered  to  him.  The 
talks  with  him  were  candid;  he  expressed  his  govern- 
ment's policy  firmly  but  without  rancor  or  harshness 
despite  the  recent  bitter  past.  He  expressed  particular 
appreciation  for  the  President's  message  and  later 
asked  the  Commission  to  convey  back  to  the  President 
a  letter  from  him  in  reply. 

There  were  sporadic  attempts  to  restrict  individual 
movement  around  Hanoi,  but  in  general  Commission 
members  and  staff  were  permitted  to  go  where  they 
wished.  This  was  usually — but  not  always — under  es- 
cort. Protocol  officers  explained  that  this  was  for 
security  reasons,  citing  possible  hostile  acts  by  the 
populace  which  still  remembers  the  "destruction 
caused  by  U.S.  bombing."  These  restrictions  eased  as 
the  visit  progressed.  This  point  is  important  because  it 


reminded  the  Commission  that,  despite  all  the  good 
will  and  cordiality  which  marked  the  visit,  there  will 
for  quite  a  while  be  an  element  of  reserve  toward  us 
because  of  the  long  period  when  we  and  the  Viet- 
namese were  adversaries. 

Substance  of  Talks  in  Hanoi 

Missi)ig  i)t  Action 

The  highlight  of  the  Commission's  talks  in  Hanoi  was 
the  SRV's  formal  undertaking  to  give  the  U.S.  all 
available  information  on  our  missing  men  as  it  is  found 
and  to  return  remains  as  they  are  recovered  and 
exhumed.  This  new  commitment  was  contained  in 
statements  by  top  SRV  officials  and  was  further  re- 
fined in  the  Technical  Sub-Commission  meeting  with 
officials  of  the  Vietnamese  agency  responsible  for  seek- 
ing information  on  the  missing  and  recovering  remains. 

The  key  elements  in  the  Vietnamese  statements 
were  as  follows; 

a)  The  remains  of  the  12  U.S.  airmen  announced  last 
September  as  killed  in  action  would  be  returned  to  the 
U.S.  and  could  be  taken  back  by  the  Commission  if  de- 
sired. 

b)  All  living  U.S.  military  POW's  have  been 
returned. 

c)  All  U.S.  civilians  remaining  in  South  Vietnam 
after  April  30,  1975  who  registered  with  the 
Vietnamese  authorities  have  left  the  country. 

d)  The  SRV  has  established  a  specialized  office  to 
seek  information  on  missing  Americans  and  to  recover 
remains.  Although  terrain  and  the  tropical  conditions 
of  Vietnam  have  hindered  search  efforts,  this  office  is 
actively  seeking  information  and  the  remains  of 
missing  Americans. 

e)  The  SRV  will  give  the  U.S.  "as  soon  as  possible" 
all  available  information  and  remains  as  they  are 
discovered. 

f)  The  Vietnamese  would  welcome  U.S.  assistance 
for  this  work  in  the  form  of  information  and 
documents,  as  well  as  material  means  helpful  to  the 
search  efforts. 

Although  the  MIA  undertaking  was  stated  in 
unqualified  terms,  the  Vietnamese  made  clear  that 
they  still  considered  this  subject  and  other  aspects  of 
U.S. -SRV  relations  to  be  "interrelated."  They  stated 
that  their  actions  on  MIA's  were  in  conformance  with 
Article  8b  of  the  Paris  Accord,  for  example,  and  cited 
the  need  for  comparable  U.S.  fulfillment  of  its  alleged 
obligation  under  Article  21  to  "heal  the  wounds  of 
war"  and  provide  reconstruction  aid.  They  also  raised 
the  issue  of  normalization  of  relations  in  this  context. 
They  were  careful  to  say  that  none  of  these  three 
points  (i.e.,  MIA's,  normalization,  and  aid)  should  be 
considered  as  preconditions  to  the  other  two  and  it  was 
not  the  SRV's  intention  to  raise  the  question  this  way. 
But  they  did  note  that  they  were  closely  related  to 
each  other  and  that  both  sides  should  take  them  in  an 
overall  context  and  apply  their  position  in  a  flexible 
way.  This  appeared  to  go  farther  than  previous  SRV 
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statements  in  reducing'  the  specific  linkage  between 
Vietnamese  action  on  MIA's  and  U.S.  agreement  to 
provide  aid.  But  it  still  suggests  that  actual  Viet- 
namese performance  on  MIA's  will  probably  be  subject 
to  our  willingness  to  move  concretely  to  implement  the 
spirit  of  good  will  displayed  by  the  Commission's  visit. 

The  Technical  Sub-Commission  meeting  was 
requested  by  the  U.S.  side  and  agreed  on  by  the  Viet- 
namese for  the  morning  of  March  18,  prior  to  the  sec- 
ond formal  session  with  Phan  Hien.  Representative 
Montgomery  attended  for  the  Commission  with  staff 
support  by  Mr.  [Frank  A.]  Sieverts,  Dr.  [Roger] 
Shields,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  the  JCRC  representatives. 
Leading  for  the  Vietnamese  was  Vu  Hoang,  Director 
of  the  Consular  Department  of  the  Vietnamese  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Director  of  the  office 
responsible  for  seeking  information  on  the  missing  and 
the  recovery  of  remains.  He  was  supported  by  two 
specialists. 

The  Vietnamese  described  their  MIA  office  as  or- 
ganized from  central  to  provincial  levels  and  said  it  re- 
lies on  local  citizen  groups  for  much  of  its  information. 
They  noted  that  the  forested  and  mountainous  terrain 
of  Vietnam  hindered  searches,  and  that  even  where  a 
plane  had  been  seen  coming  down  it  was  often  hard  to 
find  it.  Pilots  who  bailed  out  might  come  down  many 
miles  from  the  downed  aircraft  and  were  often  lost,  un- 
less they  landed  in  populated  areas.  Other 
impediments  to  successful  searches  noted  by  Mr. 
Hoang  were  the  lack  of  specialized  tools  and  transpor- 
tation, the  "attitude  of  the  people"  reluctant  to  help 
with  U.S.  MIA's  when  so  many  of  their  own  relatives 
had  been  lost,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  South  the  search 
had  only  recently  been  organized. 

The  Vietnamese  noted  that  they  had  substantially 
increased  their  budget  for  this  work  and  confirmed 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  receive  materials  to  aid 
the  search  process,  including  case  folders,  anthropologi- 
cal books,  tools,  medical  supplies  and  antiseptics,  and 
transportation  equipment.  They  also  said  they  would 
look  into  the  possibility  of  providing  items  such  as  dog 
tags,  aircraft  numbers,  and  personal  effects,  as  well  as 
remains  of  Americans  lost  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hoang  proposed  that  information  and  other  ma- 
terials be  exchanged  directly  with  him  at  his  address 
in  the  Foreign  Ministry.  He  asked  with  whom  he  could 
correspond  and  was  given  Mr.  Sieverts'  name  at  the 
State  Department  as  a  point  of  contact. 

The  Sub-Commission  also  worked  out  procedures  for 
the  return  of  the  12  remains.  The  full  Commission 
later  visited  the  cemetery  where  the  remains  were 
being  kept  following  their  exhumation. 

In  a  brief  meeting  following  the  final  dinner,  the 
Commission  was  told  that  American  citizen  Tucker 
Gouglemann  had  died  in  Saigon  in  June  1976,  and  that 
his  remains  would  be  returned  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
hygienically  exhumed.  The  Commission  had  asked  in 
its  initial  meeting  about  Mr.  Gouglemann,  the  last 
known  American  remaining  in  Vietnam  following  the 
communist  takeover  who  wished  to  leave.  The  Com- 
mission was  also  told  at  this  final  meeting  that  the 


Vietnamese  believed  another  American  may  be  buried 
in  the  Hanoi  cemetery  and  promised  to  return  his  re- 
mains as  well.  Although  they  almost  certainly  have  al 
least  some  additional  MIA  information  available,  they 
did  not  provide  it  to  the  Commission  during  its  visit . 

Normalization  of  Relations 

Vietnamese  officials  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
move  toward  normal  relations  with  the  U.S.  and  stated 
that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  prepared  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  us.  At  the  same 
time  they  noted  that  obstacles  still  exist  on  the  road  to 
normalizing  relations,  although  expressing  hope  that 
with  good  will  they  could  all  be  removed.  They  said 
Vietnam  is  prepared  to  normalize  on  the  basis  of 
sovereignty,  mutual  respect,  noninterference  in  each 
other's  affairs  and  peaceful  coexistence.  Regarding 
diplomatic  relations,  they  indicated  Vietnam  is  pre- 
pared to  establish  them,  but  then  added  that  this  will 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
"whether  it  will  give  up  its  erroneous  policy  of  the 
past."  They  stated  that  the  Vietnamese  view  is  that 
actions  such  as  the  U.S.  economic  blockade  and  the 
veto  of  Vietnam's  entry  into  the  UN  stem  from  this 
erroneous  policy.  Finally,  they  said  that  there  are 
three  key  areas  of  discussion  between  us:  the  MIA's, 
normalization,  and  aid.  They  stated  we  should  not  con- 
sider any  one  as  a  precondition  to  the  other  two,  but 
noted  that  they  clearly  are  interrelated. 

The  Vietnamese  proposed  negotiations  between  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  U.S.  and  SRV  to  discuss 
the  elements  and  process  of  normalization.  They 
suggested  talks  in  Paris.  The  Commission  said  it  would 
convey  this  proposal  to  the  President  for  his 
consideration. 

Vietnamese  leaders  expressed  clearly  to  the  Com- 
mission their  government's  foreign  policy,  in 
particular  regarding  their  neighbors  in  Southeast  Asia. 
They  presented  to  the  Commission  Foreign  Minister 
Trinh's  "Four  Points"  as  the  basis  for  their  policy: 

"1.  Respect  for  each  other's  independence, 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  non-aggression, 
non-interference  in  each  other's  internal  affairs, 
equality,  mutual  benefit  and  peaceful  co-existence.  . 

2.  Not  to  allow  any  foreign  country  to  use  one's  ter- 
ritory as  a  base  for  direct  or  indirect  aggression  and 
intervention  against  the  other  country  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region. 

3.  Establishment  of  friendly  and  good-neighborly 
relations,  economic  cooperation  and  cultural  exchanges 
on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit.  Settlement 
of  disputes  among  the  countries  in  the  region  through 
negotiations  in  a  spirit  of  equality,  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect. 

4.  Development  of  cooperation  among  the  countries 
in  the  region  for  the  building  of  prosperity  in  keeping 
with  each  country's  specific  conditions,  and  for  the 
sake  of  genuine  independence,  peace  and  neutrality  in 
Southeast  Asia,  thereby  contributing  to  peace  in  the 
world." 
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The  Vietnamese  complained  about  the  negative 
attitude  of  the  new  Thai  authorities  toward  Vietnam 
and  advised  the  U.S.,  as  friends  of  Thailand,  to  urge 
the  Thais  to  better  their  relations  with  the  SRV  by 
living  up  to  the  Thai-Vietnamese  joint  communique  of 
last  August  <i.  The  Commission  expressed  the  new 
U.S.  Administration's  desire  for  a  stable,  peaceful,  and 
prosperous  Southeast  Asia. 

Economic  anil  Humanitarian  Assistance 

In  the  Commission's  meetings  with  them,  the 
Vietnamese  emphasized  their  strong  interest  in  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  United  States.  This  was  expressed  as 
an  American  "responsibility"  and  "obligation,"  and  aid 
was  generally  categorized  as  something  the  United 
States  "should"  do. 

In  their  presentations,  they  cited  three  ways  of 
looking  at  the  U.S.  "responsibility"  to  contribute  to 
postwar  reconstruction:  legal,  humanitarian,  and  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  They  said  they  were  ready  to 
be  flexible  in  discussing  the  modalities  of  how  we 
might  provide  aid  to  them,  though  they  continued  to 
cite  Article  21  of  the  Paris  Accord. 

Aside  from  the  legal  basis  for  our  providing  assist- 
ance, the  Vietnamese  discussed  a  humanitarian  basis 
for  aid.  Suggesting  they  were  performing  a 
humanitarian  act  in  working  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  MIA  families,  they  stated  that  in  fairness  we 
should  be  willing  to  act  humanely  to  repair  some  of  the 
destruction  caused  during  the  war.  They  indicated  that 
Vietnam  has  a  pressing  immediate  need  for  food  aid, 
fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  building  materials  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  raw  materials  for  its  factories, 
and  medicines. 

In  the  third  aspect — reciprocity — the  Vietnamese 
made  the  point  that  actions  cannot  come  from  just  one 
side.  Obliquely  referring  to  their  accounting  for  the 
MIA's  and  providing  aid,  they  indicated  that  each  side 
must  take  steps  which  address  the  concerns  of  the 
other.  As  noted  earlier,  they  did  not  specifically  link 
the  two  issues,  although  they  noted  that  aid,  in  MIA 
accounting,  and  normalization  are  "interrelated." 

At  other  times,  the  Vietnamese  referred  to  our  pro- 
viding aid  to  them  as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  as  a 
moral  obligation.  They  said  aid  is  an  "obligation  you 
should  fulfill — an  obligation  to  be  fulfilled  with  all  your 
conscience  and  all  your  sense  of  responsibility."  They 
added  that,  "In  brief,  we  have  obligations  which  are 
related  to  each  other.  So  we  should  start  from  this  po- 
sition." 

The  Vietnamese  also  indicated  their  government's 
willingness  to  be  flexible  regarding  the  form  aid  might 
take.  While  not  specifically  stating  which  they  might 
prefer,  they  referred  to  discussions  with  previous  U.S. 
administrations  in  which  various  forms  of  aid  were 
mentioned,  including  concessional,  bilateral,  and 
multilateral. 

Refugees  and  Family  Ramification 

The  Vietnamese  said  they  would  be  "generous"  with 
regard  to  their  citizens  wishing  to  join  relatives  in  the 


U.S.,  and  to  those  wanting  to  return  to  Vietnam  from 
abroad,  providing  they  follow  proper  procedures.  The 
Commission  welcomed  this  statement  and  suggested 
continued  efforts  to  resolve  this  problem  through  the 
Red  Cross  and  UNHCR  [United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees]. 

Social  Problems 

In  response  to  her  request  the  Vietnamese  arranged 
for  Ms.  Edelman  to  visit  a  kindergarten-child  care 
center,  and  to  meet  with  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Mme.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh  (formerly  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  PRO  [Provisional  Revolutionary  Government]).  In 
discussions  with  Ms.  Edelman  the  Vietnamese  de- 
scribed their  efforts  to  care  for  orphans  (who  they  said 
numbered  500,000  including  those  with  one  parent)  and 
to  rehabilitate  "street  children"  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  said  nutrition  was  their  main  child  care 
problem,  reflecting  their  overall  concern  about  their 
current  food  shortages. 

With  Ms.  Edelman  and  in  discussions  with  the  Com- 
mission, the  Vietnamese  referred  to  their  continuing 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  up  to  400,000  former  prostitutes, 
100,000  drug  addicts,  and  to  treat  venereal  disease. 
They  also  noted  that  over  4  million  of  their  population 
remained  unemployed,  mainly  in  South  Vietnam. 


IV.     Visit  to  Laos 

Some  550  Americans  are  listed  as  missing  or  dead  in 
Laos.  The  President  therefore  asked  the  Commission 
to  visit  that  country  as  well  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Lao  authorities  in  resolving  these  cases.  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  addressed  a  letter  to  Phoune  Sipaseuth, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Lao  People's  Democratic  Republic  (LPDR),  on 
February  24,  1977  asking  that  the  Commission  be  re- 
ceived in  Laos.  Minister  Phoune  replied  on  March  12 
accepting  the  Secretary's  proposal. 

Program  in  Vientiane 

The  Commission  went  from  Hanoi  to  Vientiane,  capi- 
tal of  Laos,  early  March  19  by  U.S.  military  aircraft 
and  remained  until  late  afternoon  March  20.  The 
Commission  met  for  two  hours  in  formal  talks  with  the 
LPDR  delegation  headed  by  Nouphan  Sidphasay, 
Secretary  of  State  (Deputy  Foreign  Minister)  on 
March  19.  The  next  day  the  Commission  was  received 
in  separate  meetings  by  Foreign  Minister  Phoune  and 
by  LPDR  President  Souphanouvong,  to  whom  Chair- 
man Woodcock  delivered  a  personal  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Carter.  The  Commission  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Lao  Government  March  19  and  returned 
the  hospitality  with  a  luncheon  March  20  attended  by 
Minister  Phoune  and  other  high-level  Lao  officials. 

Atmosphere  in  Vientiane 

Although  the  U.S.  maintains  a  small  Embassy  in 
Vientiane  ably  led  by  Charge  d'Affaires  Thomas  J. 
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Corcoran,  Lao-American  relations  have  been  cool  since 
events  in  the  spring  of  1975  and  the  subsequent  estab- 
lishment of  the  LPDR  in  December  of  that  year. 
However,  working  in  cooperation  with  our  Embassy, 
the  Lao  arranged  a  warm  reception  for  the  Commis- 
sion and  made  it  evident  throughout  the  visit  that  the 
Commission  was  welcome.  The  Commission  was 
greeted  at  the  airport  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Nouphan  and  escorted  to  accommodations  provided  by 
the  Lao  Government  in  Vientiane's  largest  hotel.  In 
the  Commission's  meetings  with  President 
Souphanouvong  and  Foreign  Minister  Phoune,  both 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Commission's  visit  was 
evidence  of  a  new  American  attitude  toward  their 
country,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  President's  desire 
to  improve  relations  with  Laos. 

As  in  Vietnam,  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Commission's  visit  to  Laos  was  important.  Chairman 
Woodcock  made  the  point  that  the  Commission  had 
come  not  to  replace  the  work  of  our  Embassy  but  to 
underscore  the  President's  desire  to  improve  relations 
with  Laos  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  benefit. 
He  relayed  the  President's  desire  to  help  remove  the 
obstacles  to  improved  relations,  such  as  the  MIA 
question.  This  new  spirit  was  apparently  understood 
and  accepted  by  the  Lao,  whose  leaders  responded  in  a 
similar  vein. 

Substance  of  Talks  in  Vientiane 

The  Commission  made  clear  to  the  Lao  authorities 
the  great  importance  the  President  and  the  American 
people  attach  to  obtaining  the  best  accounting  possible 
for  the  Americans  listed  as  missing  or  dead  in  Laos. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Commission  would 
welcome  any  definite  information  or  remains  the  Lao 
may  have  on  these  men,  and  indicated  U.S.  willingness 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Lao  in  casualty  resolution. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  two  parties  could 
agree,  during  the  Commission's  visit,  on  an  orderly- 
procedure  to  resolve  the  issue.  He  noted  to  all  the  Lao 
leaders  that  progress  on  this  issue  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  improvement  of  U.S. -Lao  relations. 

The  Lao  expressed  to  the  Commission  their 
sympathy  with  the  MIA  families  and  their  wish  to  re- 
lieve the  latter's  suffering.  They  noted  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  finding  MIA  information  and  remains  in  the 
rugged  terrain  of  Laos,  particularly  given  the  coun- 
try's small  population  and  lack  of  material  means.  The 
Lao  did  assure  the  Commission  that  there  are  no 
Americans  who  have  been  captured  and  are  alive  in 
Laos,  and  that  all  Americans  captured  during  the  war 
had  been  returned  to  the  U.S.  They  stated  that  the 
Lao  Government  had  ordered  before,  and  will  now 
order  again,  the  people  of  Laos  to  seek  information 
and  remains.  But  they  regretted  that  they  had  no  such 
information  or  remains  now  to  provide  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  both  formal  and  informal  meetings,  responsible 
Lao  officials  agreed  to  receive  further  MIA  case  files, 
as  well  as  other  material  that  we  could  provide  to  as- 


sist their  search.  Commission  members  stressed  that 
we  understood  the  difficulties  involved  in  Laos  and 
were  realistic  in  our  expectations  of  what  information 
could  be  developed.  The  Commission  nevertheless 
emphasized  the  importance  of  all  information,  such  as 
aircraft  tail  numbers,  ID  cards,  dog  tags,  and  even  par- 
tial remains,  as  being  helpful  to  the  United  States. 

The  Lao  made  clear  to  the  Commission  that  they 
connected  the  MIA  problem  with  that  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  "heal  the  wounds  of  war"  and  rebuild  their 
country.  They  expressed  the  belief  that  the  two  prob- 
lems should  be  resolved  together,  since  both  resulted 
from  the  war.  They  noted  that  if  one  speaks  of 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  MIA's,  one  must  also 
think  of  the  damage  Laos  suffered  at  U.S.  hands  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  said  the  Lao  people  could  be 
expected  to  search  for  MIA  information  only  when 
they  see  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  interested  in 
healing  this  damage  and  helping  reconstruct  the  coun- 
try. In  more  general  terms,  they  indicated  that  the 
MIA  problem  can  be  resolved  when  there  is  a  new 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  and  when  U.S. 
policy  has  changed  from  hostility  to  friendship. 

The  Commission  was  informed  during  its  visit  of  the 
problem  of  unexploded  ordnance  in  Laos.  One  observer 
in  Vientiane,  who  recently  visited  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
reported  that  15  persons  had  been  killed  during  the 
past  year  in  one  village  of  3400  people  by  such 
unexploded  war  material.  The  Commission  believes  the 
U.S.  could  provide  advice  and  technical  assistance  on 
how  to  defuse  such  ordnance,  and  that  the  American 
people  would  understand  and  support  such  an  effort. 

In  this  regard  the  Lao,  in  the  formal  talks,  laid 
great  emphasis  on  difficulties  caused  by  what  they 
termed  "reactionaries"  engaged  in  hostile  activities 
against  their  government.  They  expressed  particular 
concern  at  what  they  claimed  was  Thai  hostility 
toward  them  and  Thai  support  for  anti-LPDR  elements 
both  within  Laos  and  in  Thailand.  They  noted  that  the 
previous  U.S.  administration  had  been  hostile  toward 
Laos,  and  charged  that  it  had  supported  some  of  the*' 
elements.  They  said  that  in  any  case,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  aid  to  the  Thai,  thus  enabling 
the  latter  to  support  such  elements.  They  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  U.S.  should  resolve  this  problem  in 
order  to  provide  a  new  atmosphere  for  relations 
between  Laos  and  the  U.S. 

The  Commission  assured  the  Lao  that  the  U.S.  has 
no  hostile  intentions  toward  them  and  does  not  support 
elements  hostile  to  the  LPDR  either  within  Laos  or 
outside  the  country.  Senator  Mansfield  made  a  particu- 
larly forceful  rebuttal  of  the  Lao  charges,  based  on  his 
experience  and  previous  visits  to  Laos.  The  Lao  took 
careful  note  of  these  assurances,  and  they  later  wel- 
comed them  as  an  indication  of  a  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  toward  their  country. 

The  Commission  concludes  from  its  visit  to  Laos  that 
the  Lao  probably  have  considerably  less  information  on 
MIA's  than  the  Vietnamese,  and  are  less  able  to  de- 
velop additional  information  or  locate  remains.  They 
probably  could  produce  some,  however,  and  could 
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gather  more  if  they  so  desired.  For  example,  there  are 
a  very  few  MIA's  who  were  known  to  be  in  Lao  hands 
in  the  1960's  and  there  are  recent  reports  of  scattered 
aircraft  parts  in  the  countryside  which  may  resolve  a 
few  more  cast-.--. 

The  Commission  feels  that  this  will  most  likely 
happen  in  the  context  of  a  general  improvement  of  re- 
lations with  Laos.  The  Commission's  visit  helped  con- 
siderably in  this  regard,  not  only  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  new  Administration's  interest,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  assuring  the  Lao  that  we  have  no  hostile  intent  to- 
ward them.  The  Commission  took  note  of  the  formal 
LPDR  statement  that  no  Americans  are  alive  and  pris- 
oner in  Laos,  which  though  tragic  seems  true  in  light 
of  all  the  evidence  available.  The  Commission  finds 
encouraging  the  Lao  expression  of  willingness  to  ac- 
cept further  case  files  and  other  materials  from  us,  and 
to  cooperate  more  closely  with  us  through  our 
Embassy  on  the  MIA  problem. 

Thus,  while  disappointed  that  it  was  not  able  to  ob- 
tain further  information  and  remains  from  the  Lao 
during  its  visit,  the  Commission  feels  the  trip  was 
worthwhile  in  that  it  set  a  new  tone  for  U.S. -Lao  rela- 
tions, emphasized  to  the  Lao  the  importance  we 
continue  to  attach  to  the  MIA  issue,  and  helped  estab- 
lish procedures  for  obtaining  further  information.  One 
press  report  after  the  Commissioner's  departure 
indicated  that  the  Lao  were  setting  up  a  committee  to 
search  for  information,  though  this  could  not  be  con- 
firmed at  time  of  writing. 


V.       Cambodia 

Due  to  the  current  lack  of  communication  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Cambodian  Government  and  the 
apparent  unsettled  situation  in  Phnom  Penh,  the 
Commission  decided  it  was  best  not  to  try  to  go  to  the 
Cambodian  capital.  Instead,  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
to  arrange  a  contact  with  an  Ambassador  of  Democrat- 
ic Cambodia  at  a  location  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was 
hoped  that  should  such  a  meeting  be  possible,  it  would 
be  a  significant  first  step  toward  opening  a  dialogue 
with  this  new  government,  thus  possibly  improving 
our  chances  of  obtaining  information  on  those  missing 
or  killed  in  Cambodia,  including  the  25  journalists  of 
various  nationalities  (four  of  whom  are  Americans).  A 
representative  of  our  Liaison  Office  in  Peking 
delivered  a  formal  request  for  such  a  meeting  to  the 
Democratic  Cambodia  Embassy  in  Peking. 

On  March  19  Radio  Phnom  Penh  carried  the  text  of  a 
press  communique  issued  by  the  Cambodian  Foreign 
Ministry  refusing  our  request  and  hurling  harsh  invec- 
tive at  the  U.S.  (the  text  is  attached).3  The 
Commission  therefore  was  unable  to  meet  with  any 
representatives  of  the  Cambodian  government  and  was 
unable  to  provide  any  information  about  our  people 
missing  or  killed  there. 


Not  printed  here. 


VI.     Press 

American  media  viewed  the  Commission's  trip  as  a 
major  news  event.  The  MIA  issue  was  still  generating 
widespread  interest,  the  prospects  for  normalization 
reflected  a  significant  foreign  affairs  initiative,  and  a 
visit  to  Hanoi,  the  first  by  American  newsmen  in  five 
years,  offered  obvious  human  interest  angles. 

At  the  Commission's  request,  the  State  Department 
called  Vietnamese  attention  to  our  media's  strong 
interest  in  the  visit  and  sought  approval  for  their 
entry.  Despite  our  effort  to  increase  the  number,  the 
Vietnamese  approved  only  five,  who  were  selected  by 
the  State  Department  Correspondents'  Association. 
NBC's  John  Hart  served  as  pool  reporter  for  American 
television  and  radio  networks:  CBS's  Willis  Brown  was 
the  pool  TV  cameraman.  Time  Magazine's  Strobe 
Talbott  represented  the  American  news-magazines. 
AP's  Peter  Arnett  and  UPI's  Richard  Growald  served 
their  own  companies. 

Because  the  Vietnamese  insisted  that  our  press  ac- 
company the  Commission,  the  trip  proved  unusual. 
Aboard  the  plane  throughout  the  24,000-mile  journey, 
the  press,  the  Commission,  and  the  staff  mixed  freely. 
Both  in  Hanoi  and  Vientiane,  the  press  was  considered 
part  of  the  delegation,  was  housed  and  ate  with  the 
Commission  and  staff,  and  attended  all  events  except 
the  talks  themselves.  The  accessibility  and  frankness 
of  the  Commission  with  the  press  comported  with  the 
American  public's  great  interest  in  the  mission,  and 
reflected  the  openness  which  characterizes  the  Admin- 
istration's approach  to  public  affairs. 

American  media  coverage  for  the  Commission  was 
extensive,  both  in  print  and  broadcasts.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  the  public  has  received  a  fair  and  full 
account  of  its  activities  which  should  aid  in  developing 
the  public  support  necessary  for  future  Administration 
actions.  A  continuation  of  this  openness  is 
recommended  as  we  move  ahead. 

The  Vietnamese  developed  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  American  media  during  the  war  and 
afforded  our  accompanying  press  unusual  cooperation. 
Special  interviews  were  provided  to  them  by  the  Viet- 
namese Prime  Minister  and  the  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  for  Press  and  Information. 

In  their  meeting  with  the  latter,  the  newsmen  re- 
quested approval  to  remain  in  Vietnam  to  cover 
developments  in  greater  detail.  They  were  told  that 
adequate  facilities  were  not  available  at  this  time,  but 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  also  pointed  out  that 
while  over  the  years  there  had  been  about  a  dozen 
American  newsmen  in  Hanoi,  no  Vietnamese  jour- 
nalists had  ever  been  to  the  United  States.  The 
American  newsmen  offered  to  initiate  an  invitation. 
Should  the  Vietnamese  seek  visas  as  a  result  of  this 
invitation,  it  will  present  the  Administration  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  meaningful  positive  gesture  by 
permitting  them  entry  into  the  U.S.  Although  the 
Vietnamese  media  obviously  reflect  the  constraints  of 
a  communist  society,  reciprocal  visits  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  normalization  process  generally. 
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While  in  Hanoi  the  American  newsmen  were  usually 
free  to  walk  around  the  immediate  downtown  area.  At 
first,  this  had  to  be  done  in  the  company  of  English- 
speaking  guides,  but  this  gradually  eased  and 
enterprising  newsmen  found  themselves  able  to 
explore  their  own  interests  on  their  own,  when  they 
chose  to  do  so — within  the  obvious  limits  of  language 
and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  local  scene. 


VII.  Military  Support  for  the  Commission 

Military  support  for  the  Commission  was  excellent. 
In  addition  to  arranging  briefings  in  Washington  and 
Honolulu,  the  Defense  Department  and  military  serv- 
ices provided  excellent  transportation  and  billeting 
arrangements.  Both  the  VC-135  which  carried  the 
Commission  to  the  Philippines  and  the  C-141  for  the 
trip  to  Indochina  were  well  equipped  for  the  extensive 
work  which  was  done  on  board.  Arrangements  at 
CINCPAC  and  Clark  Air  Base  were  also  fully  satisfac- 
tory. 


VIII.  Commission's  Conclusions 

Missing  in  Action 

Although  the  Commission  was  able  to  obtain  only 
the  12  remains  as  well  as  information  on  Tucker 
Gougelmann  and  a  promise  to  deliver  another  set  of 
remains  during  its  brief  stay,  the  Commission's  visit 
did  appear  to  create  a  new  and  favorable  climate  for 
improved  relations  with  both  Vietnam  and  Laos.  In  the 
Commission's  view,  the  best  hope  for  obtaining  a 
proper  accounting  for  our  MIA's  lies  in  the  context  of 
such  improved  relations.  The  Commission  believes  that 
the  creation  of  this  new  spirit  is  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  as- 
signed it  by  the  President. 

The  Commission  also  believes  it  impressed  upon  the 
Vietnamese  and  Lao  our  realistic  attitude  on  the  MIA 
issue  and  our  intention  to  resolve  it  on  a  reasonable 
basis  in  order  to  remove  it  as  an  obstacle  to 
normalization.  The  Commission  believes  this  approach 
is  more  likely  to  elicit  further  information  and  remains 
than  continuing  past  policies  of  confronting  the 
Vietnamese  and  Lao  on  the  issue. 

On  the  basis  of  its  talks  with  Vietnamese  and  Laos 
officials  at  the  highest  level,  and  on  other  information 
available  to  it,  the  Commission  specifically  concludes: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  Ameri- 
can POW's  from  the  Indochina  conflict  remain  alive. 

2.  Americans  who  stayed  in  Vietnam  after  April  30, 
1975,  who  registered  with  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
wished  to  leave  have  probably  all  been  allowed  to 
depart  the  country. 

3.  Although  there  continue  to  be  occasional  rumors 
of  deserters  or  defectors  still  living  in  Indochina,  the 
Commission  found  no  evidence  to  support  this  conjec- 
ture. 


4.  The  Vietnamese  have  not  given  us  all  the 
information  they  probably  have,  in  part  because  of 
their  concentration  on  the  return  of  remains.  The 
Commission  believes  it  succeeded  in  making  clear  to 
the  Vietnamese  the  importance  we  attach  to  receiving 
all  kinds  of  information,  however  slight  or  fragmentary 
it  may  be. 

5.  The  Vietnamese  gave  a  clear  formal  assurance 
that  they  would  look  for  MIA  information  and  remains 
and  that  they  would  provide  such  information  and 
remains  to  the  U.S.  They  did  not  make  this  specifically 
contingent  on  our  provision  of  aid,  but  they  do  see  ac- 
tion on  MIA's  as  related  to  resolution  of  other  issues  of 
concern  to  them. 

6.  For  reasons  of  terrain,  climate,  circumstances  of 
loss,  and  passage  of  time,  it  is  probable  that  no 
accounting  will  ever  be  possible  for  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  in  Indochina.  Even  where  information  may 
once  have  been  available,  it  may  no  longer  be 
recoverable  due  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  physical 
changes. 

7.  A  new  procedure  has  been  established  for  the 
continuing  exchange  of  MIA  information  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  SRV.  The  U.S.  will  use  this  mechanism 
to  furnish  additional  information  and  materials  to 
assist  MIA  searches. 

8.  The  Lao  authorities  called  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  MIA  search  efforts  in  view  of  the  difficult 
terrain  in  their  country,  but  undertook  to  provide  in- 
formation and  remains  as  they  were  found. 

9.  The  Commission  was  unable  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Cambodian  Government.  That 
government  has  repeatedly  denied  that  it  holds  any 
foreign  prisoners,  and  the  Commission  considers  it 
unlikely  that  additional  MIA  information  will  be  forth- 
coming from  that  country. 

Normalization  of  Relations 

1.  Both  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao  leaders  are  clearly 
interested  in  establishing  a  new  and  friendlier  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

2.  They  indicate  that  they  are  willing  to  look  to  the 
future  rather  than  the  past  in  such  a  relationship,  al- 
though they  consider  that  the  U.S.  has  remaining 
obligation  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  war  in 
their  countries.  This  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  working  out  new  or  improved 
relations  with  these  two  countries. 

3.  Both  Vietnam  and  Laos  have  a  clear  interest  in 
such  a  new  relationship.  Vietnam  in  particular 
apparently  looks  forward  to  benefits  in  such  matters  as 
trade  and  other  long-term  economic  arrangements. 

4.  The  Vietnamese  are  willing  to  enter  into 
immediate  high-level  diplomatic  discussions  with  the 
U.S.  on  normalization.  They  made  clear  their  interest 
in  establishing  formal  diplomatic  relations  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  indicated  their  desire  to  see  past 
"erroneous"  U.S.  policies  on  such  matters  as  UN 
membership  and  the  trade  embargo  changed. 

5.  Both  the  Vietnamese  and  Lao  leaders  appear  to 
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view  the  present  U.S.  intentions  toward  them  as  more 
positive  than  in  the  past.  They  have  a  positive  attitude 
themselves  toward  the  new  U.S.  administration.  They 
were  pleased  to  understand  that  the  U.S.  is  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect,  and  that  the  U.S.  has  an  interest  in  the  stabil- 
ity and  prosperity  of  Southeast  Asia. 

6.  The  Lao  appreciated  the  Commission's  assurances 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  no  hostile  intentions 
toward  their  regime  and  is  not  supporting  elements 
trying  to  overthrow  it,  but  they  are  likely  to  remain 
sensitive  and  suspicious  as  long  as  indigenous  insur- 
gent activity  continues  to  give  them  significant  prob- 
lems. 

Economic  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 

1.  The  Vietnamese  clearly  expect  a  significant  U.S. 
contribution  to  their  postwar  economic  reconstruction. 

2.  At  the  same  time  they  indicated  flexibility  about 
the  form  this  aid  might  take  and  the  basis  on  which  it 
could  be  given.  They  listed  concessional  aid,  bilateral 
aid,  multilateral  aid  and  long-term  loans  as  forms  of 
aid  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  past,  although 
they  did  not  specify  which  of  these  they  preferred  or 
whether  any  one  form  alone  would  be  acceptable. 

3.  The  Vietnamese  seem  prepared  to  deemphasize 
references  to  this  aid  as  coming  from  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  Paris  Agreement.  This  remains  clearly  their 
own  position,  but  they  appear  willing  to  discuss  aid  in- 
stead in  humanitarian  and  moral  terms.  They  indicated 
that  they  understand  our  domestic  political  constraints 
on  this  issue. 

4.  While  not  specifically  linking  provisions  of  U.S. 
aid  to  either  an  MIA  accounting  or  normalization,  the 
Vietnamese  stated  that  these  three  issues  are  "interre- 
lated" and  indicated  that  they  would  expect  both  sides 
to  take  actions  regarding  the  other's  concerns.  They 
did  state  that  none  of  these  three  issues  was  a  precon- 
dition to  the  other  two.  Nonetheless,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  forthcoming  the  Vietnamese  may  be  in  ac- 
counting for  the  MIA's  if  the  U.S.  does  not  take  some 
steps  on  aid. 


IX.     Recommendations 

1.  The  Commission  believes  that  resumption  of  talks 
in  Paris  between  representatives  of  the  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  Governments  would  be  a  most  useful  way 
of  continuing  the  dialogue  begun  during  its  mission  to 
Hanoi. 

2.  The  Commission  believes  that  normalization  of  re- 
lations affords  the  best  prospect  for  obtaining  a  fuller 
accounting  for  our  missing  personnel  and  recommends 
that  the  normalization  process  be  pursued  vigorously 
for  this  as  well  as  other  reasons. 

3.  The  Commission  believes  it  most  important  to 
continue  the  technical  exchanges  with  the  Vietnamese 
agency  on  accounting  for  MIA's  which  were  initiated  in 
Hanoi. 

4.  In  addition  to  talks  in  Paris,  consideration  should 


be  given  to  proposing  that  a  U.S.  representative  per- 
sonally bring  such  information  to  Hanoi,  and  to 
inviting  Vietnamese  representatives  to  visit  the  U.S. 
Central  Identification  Laboratory  in  Honolulu. 

5.  In  view  of  the  Vietnamese  statements  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  receive  material  assistance  to  aid  their 
search  for  U.S.  remains,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  this  subject  be  considered  promptly  within  the 
U.S.  Government  with  a  view  to  quickly  providing 
whatever  assistance  is  appropriate. 

6.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  offering 
technical  advice  and  assistance  on  defusing  unexploded 
ordnance,  which  the  Commission  understands  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  problem  in  some  areas.  An 
international  agency  such  as  UNHCR  could  be  helpful 
in  arrangements  for  providing  such  information. 

7.  Another  possible  action  would  be  to  encourage 
private  American  groups  to  increase  humanitarian  aid 
programs  for  Indochina,  in  such  areas  as  food  and  med- 
ical supplies,  including  prosthetic  equipment. 


United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
Hold  Consultations  on  CSCE 

Press  release  110  dated  March  16 

U.S.  and  Yugoslav  representatives  met 
March  15-16  in  Washington  for  consultations 
and  discussions  on  the  Belgrade  followup 
meeting  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  in  Helsinki  in 
1975.  The  preparatory  session  for  the  Belgrade 
meeting  will  begin  June  15,  and  the  date  for 
the  main,  substantive  meeting,  also  to  be  held 
in  Belgrade,  will  be  set  at  that  time. 

Ambassador  Milorad  Pesic,  who  is  responsi- 
ble in  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Secretariat  for 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  preparations  for  the 
Belgrade  conference,  led  the  Yugoslav  delega- 
tion. Ambassador  to  the  United  States  Dimce 
Belovski  also  participated  on  the  Yugoslav 
side.  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 
Arthur  A.  Hartman  led  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  received  Ambassadors  Pesic  and 
Belovski  on  March  15. 

In  addition  to  discussions  in  the  Department 
of  State,  Ambassador  Pesic  met  with  members 
of  the  CSCE  Commission,  including  Chairman 
Dante  Fascell. 

The  discussions  and  consultations  were  use- 
ful and  timely  and  took  place  in  a  constructive 
and  cordial  atmosphere. 
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Prime  Minister  Fukuda  of  Japan 
Visits  Washington 

Prime  Minister  Takeo  Fukuda  of  Japan 
made  an  official  visit  to  Washington  March 
20-23,  during  which  he  met  with  President 
Carter  and  other  government  officials.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  joint  communique  is- 
sued March  22. 1 

White  Hovi.se  press  release  dated  March  22 

President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister 
Fukuda  met  in  Washington  March  21  and  22 
for  a  comprehensive  and  fruitful  exchange  of 
views  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

They  expressed  satisfaction  that  through 
the  meetings,  a  relationship  of  free  and  candid 
dialogue  and  mutual  trust  was  established  be- 
tween the  new  leaders  of  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  They  agreed 
that  the  two  Governments  would  maintain 
close  contact  and  consultation  on  all  matters 
of  common  concern. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed their  determination  that  the  two 
countries,  recognizing  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities as  industrialized  democracies, 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  international  community.  To  this 
end,  they  agreed  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
industrialized  democracies  to  develop  har- 
monized positions  toward  major  economic  is- 
sues through  close  consultation.  They  agreed 
further  that  it  is  important  to  sustain  and  de- 
velop dialogue  and  cooperation  with  countries 
whose  political  systems  differ  and  which  are 
in  varying  stages  of  economic  development. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  the  friendly  and  cooper- 
ative relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  continued  to  expand  throughout 
diverse  areas  in  the  lives  of  the  two 
peoples — not  only  in  economic  and  political  in- 
terchange, but  in  such  varied  fields  as  science 


1  For  an  exchange  of  remarks  between  President 
Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Fukuda  at  a  welcoming 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  on  Mar.  21  and  their  ex- 
change of  toasts  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  that 
evening,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments dated  Mar.  28,  1977,  pp.  415  and  420. 


and  technology,  medicine,  education  and  cul- 
ture. They  looked  forward  to  further  collab- 
oration on  both  private  and  governmental 
levels  in  all  these  areas.  The  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  confirmed  their  common 
determination  to  further  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  their  two  countries, 
based  on  shared  democratic  values  and  a  deep 
respect  for  individual  freedom  and  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
firmed their  common  recognition  that  the 
interdependence  of  nations  requires  that  the 
industrial  countries  manage  their  economies 
with  due  consideration  for  global  economic 
needs,  including  those  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. They  agreed  that  economic  recovery  of 
the  industrialized  democracies  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  stable  growth  of  the  international 
economy,  and  that  nations  with  large-scale 
economies,  including  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  while  seeking  to  avoid  recrudescent  in- 
flation, should  contribute  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  world  economy  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  their  respective  situations.  They  agreed 
that  both  Governments  would  continue  to  con- 
sult closely  to  this  end. 

They  agreed  that  a  liberal  world  trading  sys- 
tem is  essential  for  the  sound  development  of 
the  world  economy,  and  in  this  connection  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  seek  signifi- 
cant early  progress  in  the  Tokyo  Round  of  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  and  to  bring 
those  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion 
as  soon  as  possible. 

They  reconfirmed  the  need  for  the  nations 
concerned,  including  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  to  address  constructively  the  issues 
posed  in  the  North-South  relationship.  They 
noted  the  continuing  seriousness  of  the  global 
energy  problem  and  reconfirmed  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  further  steps  to  conserve 
energy  and  to  develop  new  and  alternative 
energy  sources.  They  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  intensified  consumer  country  cooperation  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and  of  con- 
tinued promotion  of  cooperation  between  the 
oil-importing  and  oil-producing  countries. 
They  agreed  that  both  Governments  would 
continue  their  efforts  to  identify  and  promote 
positive  solutions  to  these  issues,  and  would 
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endeavor  to  bring  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  International  Economic 
Cooperation  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  wel- 
comed the  convening  in  London  in  May  of  the 
summit  conference  of  the  major  industrial 
countries.  They  expressed  their  expectation 
that  the  conference,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  solidarity,  would  serve  as  a  forum  for  a 
constructive  and  creative  exchange  of  views 
on  problems  confronting  the  world  economy. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
viewed the  current  international  situation, 
and  reaffirmed  their  recognition  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  durable  peace  in  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region  is  necessary  for  world  peace 
and  security. 

They  agreed  that  the  close  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan, joined  by  bonds  of  friendship  and  trust, 
is  indispensable  to  a  stable  international  polit- 
ical structure  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 
They  noted  that  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooper- 
ation and  Security  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Far 
East,  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
firm  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  serves  the 
long-term  interests  of  both  countries. 

The  President  reaffirmed  that  the  United 
States  as  a  Pacific  nation,  maintains  a  strong 
interest  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  and  will 
continue  to  play  an  active  and  constructive 
role  there.  He  added  that  the  United  States 
will  honor  its  security  commitments  and  in- 
tends to  retain  a  balanced  and  flexible  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The 
Prime  Minister  welcomed  this  affirmation  by 
the  United  States  and  expressed  his  intention 
that  Japan  would  further  contribute  to  the  sta- 
bility and  development  of  that  region  in  vari- 
ous fields,  including  economic  development. 

Noting  the  activities  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations,  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  valued  highly  the  efforts 
of  its  member  countries  to  strengthen  their 
self-reliance  and  the  resilience  of  the  region. 
They  also  reaffirmed  that  the  two  countries 
are  prepared  to  continue  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 


ASEAN  countries  toward  regional  cohesion 
and  development. 

Taking  note  of  the  situation  in  Indochina, 
they  expressed  the  view  that  the  peaceful  and 
stable  development  of  this  area  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
whole. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted 
the  continuing  importance  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
for  the  security  of  Japan  and  East  Asia  as  a 
whole.  They  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinued efforts  to  reduce  tension  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  strongly  hoped  for  an  early  re- 
sumption of  the  dialogue  between  the  South 
and  the  North.  In  connection  with  the  in- 
tended withdrawal  of  United  States  ground 
forces  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  President 
stated  that  the  United  States,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  also  with 
Japan,  would  proceed  in  ways  which  would 
not  endanger  the  peace  on  the  Peninsula.  He 
affirmed  that  the  United  States  remains 
committed  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  em- 
phasized that,  as  a  first  step  toward  the  most 
urgent  task  of  nuclear  disarmament,  nuclear- 
testing  in  all  environments  should  be  banned 
promptly.  With  respect  to  the  international 
transfer  of  conventional  weapons,  they  em- 
phasized that  measures  to  restrain  such  trans- 
fers should  be  considered  by  the  international 
community  as  a  matter  of  priority.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prevention  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, the  President  welcomed  the  ratification 
by  Japan  last  year  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister,  rec- 
ognizing the  important  role  the  United  Na- 
tions is  playing  in  the  contemporary  world, 
agreed  that  Japan  and  the  United  States 
should  cooperate  for  the  strengthening  of  that 
organization.  In  this  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  belief  that  Japan  is  fully 
qualified  to  become  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  stated  American  support  for  that  objec- 
tive. The  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  President's  statement. 
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The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reaf- 
firmed that  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  should  not  lead  to  nuclear 
proliferation.  In  this  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  determination  to  develop 
United  States  policies  which  would  support  a 
more  effective  non-proliferation  regime.  The 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  for  Japan,  a  party 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  a  highly 
industrialized  state  heavily  dependent  on  im- 
ported energy  resources,  it  is  essential  to 
progress  toward  implementation  of  its  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
nuclear  energy.  The  President  agreed  to  give 
full  consideration  to  Japan's  position  regard- 
ing its  energy  needs  in  connection  with  the 
formulation  of  a  new  nuclear  policy  by  the 
United  States.  The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  close 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  developing  a  workable  policy  which 
will  meet  Japan's  concerns  and  contribute  to  a 
more  effective  non-proliferation  regime. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
cussed matters  concerning  bilateral  trade, 
fisheries  and  civil  aviation.  They  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  continued  close  consultation 
and  cooperation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  attain  mutually  acceptable  and 
equitable  solutions  to  problems  pending  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  Prime  Minister  conveyed  an  invitation 
from  the  Government  of  Japan  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Carter  to  visit  Japan.  The  President 
accepted  this  invitation  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  stated  that  he  looked  forward  to  vis- 
iting Japan  at  a  mutually  convenient  time. 


Secretary  Vance  Meets  With 
Irish  Foreign  Minister 

Following  is  a  joint  statement,  issued  on 
March  17  following  a  meeting  between  Secre- 
tary Vance  and  Irish  Foreign  Minister  Garret 
FitzGerald. 

Press  release  111  dated  March  IT 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Irish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  discussed  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland  and  expressed 
concern  about  the  continued  violence  there. 

2.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  continued  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Administration  to  limit  support  for  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  persons  mistakenly  moti- 
vated in  the  United  States,  and  for  its  wish  to 
insure  that  legitimate  concern  for  human 
rights  is  not  misused  by  those  who  support  vio- 
lence as  a  means  to  political  ends  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  the 
longstanding  U.S.  Government  policy  of 
noninvolvement  in  the  issue  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

4.  Both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  their 
commitment  to  the  statement  of  President 
Carter  made  on  October  28,  1976,  which  op- 
posed violence  as  part  of  a  solution  to  the  Irish 
question  and  expressed  support  for  negotia- 
tions and  peaceful  means  for  finding  a  just  so- 
lution involving  the  two  communities  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  which  would  protect 
human  rights. 
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The  International  Economic  Situation 


Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  March  18  by  Richard  N. 
Cooper,  then  Under  Secretary-designate  for 
Economic  Affairs,  whose  nomination  was 
continued  by  the  Senate  on  April  6.1 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
present  an  overview  of  the  international 
economic  situation.  As  the  first 
Administration  witness  to  testify  in  this 
series  of  hearings,  let  me  reiterate  Presi- 
dent Carter's  conviction  that  a  coherent  and 
effective  foreign  economic  policy,  supported 
by  the  American  people,  requires  sustained 
cooperation  between  the  Administration  and 
Congress.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  view  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  key  sub- 
committee today. 

In  this  opening  statement  I  would  like  to 
cover  several  areas: 

— Events  leading  to  our  present  situation; 
— The  current  state  of  the  international 
economy; 
— Foreign  policy  considerations;  and 
— Our  overall  foreign  economic  strategy. 

I  shall  keep  my  oral  presentation  brief  and 
look  forward  to  your  questions  for  an 
opportunity  to  more  fully  explain  our 
policies. 

A  quick  review  of  the  recent  past  is  help- 
ful in  understanding  the  current  environ- 
ment. Two  developments  are  of  particular 
significance. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


In  the  early  1970's  the  Western  industrial 
economies  began  to  experience  a  relatively 
synchronized  economic  expansion,  the  cul- 
mination of  exceptionally  rapid  world 
growth  during  the  previous  decade.  In 
1972-73  the  growth  rate  of  the  OECD  [Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  area  exceeded  6  percent, 
approaching  the  limits  of  productive  capac- 
ity in  that  area  and  outstripping  the  ability 
of  many  producers  to  expand  supplies.  By 
1973,  in  reaction  to  rising  inflation,  several 
countries  were  already  pursuing  contraction- 
ary policies  to  cool  their  overheated 
economies,  accepting  the  prospect  of  a  slow- 
down in  growth. 

Then  came  the  oil  embargo  and 
quadrupling  of  the  price  of  oil  in  the  winter 
of  1973-74.  This  was  the  largest  single 
global  economic  shock  in  modern  history. 
Because  of  the  suddenness  and  magnitude  of 
the  impact,  the  increased  price  for  oil  acted 
as  a  major  drain  on  purchasing  power  in  the 
oil-consuming  world.  Coming  on  top  of  the 
mild  slowdown  already  in  progress,  the  oil 
price  rise  plunged  the  industrial  economies 
into  full  recession. 

Individual  countries  reacted  differently. 
The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan 
accepted  the  recession  and  permitted  aggre- 
gate demand  to  contract.  Others,  particu- 
larly the  weaker  European  economies  and 
several  semi-industrialized  developing  na- 
tions, delayed  domestic  adjustment.  They 
financed  their  balance-of-payments  deficits 
with  borrowings,  gambling  that  the  reces- 
sion would  be  short  and  that  resumed  eco- 
nomic growth  would  enable  them  to  bring 
payments  back  into  balance.  The  bet  was 
understandable,  even  rational,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  wrong;  the  recession  was  longer 
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and  deeper  than  originally  expected,  large 
oil  deficits  added  to  the  problem,  and  those 
attempting  to  ride  it  out  by  financing  these 
deficits  saw  their  indebtedness  continue  to 
mount. 


The  Current  Situation 

Today  the  world  is  slowly  emerging  from 
the  worst  recession  of  the  last  40  years.  Re- 
covery, which  had  begun  in  the  latter  half  of 
1975,  picked  up  steam  in  the  first  half  of  last 
year  but  then  began  to  slow  in  many  coun- 
tries. This  pause,  combined  with  pressures 
in  foreign  exchange  markets  associated  with 
external  payments  strains  in  a  number  of 
countries,  created  renewed  uncertainty.  The 
fear  that  simultaneous  recovery  in  the 
OECD  area  would  overheat  the  world  econ- 
omy was  replaced  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  with  the  concern  that  a  flattening  of 
the  recovery  might  lead  to  insufficient 
growth. 

As  1977  began,  however,  the  outlook  ap- 
peared more  positive.  The  recovery  began  to 
pick  up  in  many  of  the  OECD  countries. 
However,  because  of  the  different  underly- 
ing conditions  in  various  countries  before 
the  recession  and  the  different  ways  they 
reacted  to  the  recession,  individual  coun- 
tries are  now  emerging  in  widely  different 
positions  of  strength. 

Several  factors  characterize  the  present 
state  of  recovery: 

Moderate  But  Sustained  Growth 

First,  we  can  expect  moderate  but  sus- 
tained growth  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
year: 

— Real  growth  rates  in  the  industrial 
countries  are  projected  to  average  about  4 
percent  in  1977,  somewhat  lower  than  the  5 
percent  attained  in  1976.  The  stronger 
economies— the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Japan — are  well  into  the  cyclical 
upswing.  This  year  we  may  see  a  growth 
rate  somewhat  below  last  year's  average  for 
the  group,  which  was  above  6  percent.  In 
several  other  major  economies,  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy,  stabili- 


zation measures  will  lead  to  slower  growth 
than  the  1976  average  growth  rate  of  about 
4  percent. 

—  Real  growth  in  the  oil-importing 
developing  countries  is  likely  to  be  some- 
what below  the  estimated  5.4  percent  of 
1976.  Brazil,  India,  and  Korea  were  among 
the  major  countries  helping  to  pull  the  LDC 
[less  developed  country]  average  up  in  1976. 
This  year,  adjustment  and  slower  growth  in 
several  larger  countries  will  slightly  reduce 
the  overall  average. 

— Aggregate  inflation  rates  in  the  OECD 
area  will  remain  disturbingly  high,  although 
less  than  the  8  percent  rate  of  1976.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  OECD  spectrum,  consumer 
prices  are  likely  to  rise  about  20  percent  this 
year  in  some  countries.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, price  increases  in  the  order  of  2-4 
percent  might  be  expected. 

— Unemployment  will  remain  a  major 
problem  as  approximately  15  million  men 
and  women  are  out  of  work  in  the  OECD 
area,  half  in  the  United  States. 

Problem  Areas 

Second,  there  are  areas  of  the  recovery 
that  need  to  be  strengthened: 

—Sluggish  investment  in  the  OECD  area 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  weakness  in 
the  recovery.  The  severity  of  the  recession 
led  to  reduced  real  investment  and  a 
consequent  lower  growth  in  productive 
capacity.  New  capacity  requirements  in  sev- 
eral key  industries,  the  need  to  replace  a 
portion  of  existing  capital  stock  made  obso- 
lete by  high-cost  energy,  and  special  future 
requirements  in  energy  and  pollution-con- 
trol facilities  require  substantial  new 
investment. 

— Additional  oil  price  increases,  coming  on 
top  of  the  already  high  price  levels,  could 
also  upset  the  current  growth  pattern.  U.S. 
Government  analysis  in  advance  of  the  last 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  price  decision  in  December  indi- 
cated that  each  5  percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  crude  oil  would  cost  oil-consuming 
countries  approximately  $6  billion  in  higher 
oil  import  bills,  with  the  United  States 
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paying  about  $1.7  billion  of  that  total.  Ab- 
sent compensating  domestic  policy  actions, 
each  5  percent  increase  costs  the  seven 
largest  industrial  countries  an  average  of  0.3 
percent  of  GNP  [gross  national  product] 
growth  and  adds  roughly  0.3  percent  to 
consumer  prices. 

Payments  Imbalances  and  External  Debts 

Third,  OPEC  members  can  be  expected  to 
amass  annual  current  account  surpluses  in 
excess  of  $30  billion  for  at  least  the  next  few 
years,  and  the  accumulation  of  financial 
assets  by  several  Arab  oil  exporters  to- 
gether could  easily  surpass  $300  billion  by 
the  end  of  1980.  The  total  oil  import  bill, 
which  was  $35  billion  in  1973,  will  be  on  the 
order  of  $140  billion  in  1977.  The  large 
chronic  OPEC  surplus  is  matched  by 
aggregate  deficits  in  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping oil-importing  countries,  which  can 
be  reduced  but  not  eliminated  in  the  medium 
term.  Only  the  distribution  of  the  deficit 
among  importers  can  change. 

Borrowings  to  finance  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  each  year  have  meant 
an  increase  in  the  external  indebtedness  of 
many  nations  in  the  OECD,  the  developing 
world,  and  the  Eastern  European  nonmar- 
ket  countries. 

The  debt  issue  is  complex.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  situation,  we  can  look  at 
the  developing  countries.  Those  with  access 
to  private  capital  markets  borrowed  heavily 
to  finance  deficits,  in  preference  to  making 
difficult  domestic  adjustments,  which,  if  un- 
dertaken, would  have  aggravated  the  world 
recession. 

While  in  many  cases  the  rate  of  inflation 
has  reduced  the  burden  of  past  debts, 
debt-service  payments  of  the  non-oil- 
producing  LDC's  are  now  in  excess  of  $21 
billion  in  1976,  or  an  increase  of  about  75 
percent  over  the  1973  level.  Over  80  percent 
relates  to  payments  on  private  and  official 
commercial  debt.  In  1976  these  payments 
consumed  about  20  percent  of  their  income 
from  merchandise  exports  as  compared  to  17 
percent  in  1973.  These  large  debt-service 
payments  will  cause  several  countries  to 
continue  the  search  for  new  financing  at  the 


same  time  that  they  make  necessary  internal 
adjustments.  Collectively,  debts  must  be  ac- 
cumulated beyond  present  levels  because  of 
the  OPEC  surpluses.  Absent  sufficient 
financing,  several  countries  would  be  forced 
to  take  the  1974-75  recession  in  1977  and 
1978. 

This  could  threaten  the  process  of  recov- 
ery itself,  particularly  in  Europe,  where  de- 
pendence on  external  markets  is 
considerably  larger  than  is  that  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  American  economy 
would  also  be  affected  adversely  by  a  major 
slump  in  export  markets  brought  about  by 
deflation  and  import  restrictions. 

Danger  of  Protectionism 

Fourth,  the  danger  of  protectionism  is 
growing  and  remains  a  constant  threat  to 
the  recovery.  The  OPEC  surpluses  will  lead 
to  unaccustomed  deficits.  At  the  same  time 
unemployment  will  exert  pressure  for  ex- 
pansion, which,  unless  coordinated,  will 
worsen  deficits.  Import  restrictions  would 
seem  to  be  the  way  out,  especially  since  im- 
ports are  a  natural  scapegoat  for  what  is 
basically  deficient  total  demand.  Import  re- 
strictions, however,  will  never  work 
collectively — unemployment  will  only  be 
exported. 

Thus  far,  governments  have  generally  fol- 
lowed prudent  trade  policies,  but  the 
possibility  of  protectionism  is  real.  Trade 
restrictions  would  spread  in  the  current  en- 
vironment, and  it  could  easily  take  another 
decade  to  get  back  to  where  we  are  today. 

The  Less  Developed  Countries 

Fifth,  recession  and  weak  export  markets, 
inflation  and  higher  cost  imports,  and  high 
energy  prices,  have  adversely  affected  many 
LDC's.  Our  own  economic  welfare  is 
increasingly  intertwined  with  trade  with  and 
investment  in  the  developing  world.  Many  of 
these  critical  issues  are  under  discussion  in 
the  North-South  dialogue,  where  a  failure  to 
maintain  a  constructive  atmosphere  could 
undermine  global  economic  cooperation. 

This,  then,  is  where  we  are  in  the  recov- 
ery: modest  growth  ahead,  which  must  be 
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reinforced  by  reduced  inflation,  increased 
employment,  expanded  investment, 
strengthened  energy  policies,  adequate 
financing  for  payments  imbalances  and 
adjustment,  turning  back  protectionism,  and 
the  improvement  of  global  economic  cooper- 
ation among  all  countries. 

Foreign  Policy  Considerations 

The  current  economic  situation  has  major 
foreign  policy  implications.  Two  general 
considerations  are  paramount: 

— The  growing  interaction  of  national 
economies  means  that  problems  in  some 
countries  can  easily  become  contagious  and 
that  they  can  be  effectively  addressed  only 
by  nations  working  closely  together.  Among 
the  market  economies  the  United  States  is 
relatively  less  dependent  on  the  world  econ- 
omy, but  our  economic  welfare  and  security 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  economic  health 
of  other  nations  and  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly intertwined  with  it. 

— Economic  concerns  preoccupy  govern- 
ments everywhere.  They  require  economic 
stability  and  progress  to  maintain  the 
confidence  of  their  electorates.  Economic 
problems  can  generate  political  and  social 
instability  and  undermine  the  network  of 
international  cooperative  arrangements 
which  have  been  painstakingly  erected  in 
the  last  30  years. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  fabric  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  has  held  together  ex- 
traordinarily well  despite  severe  economic 
strains.  Indeed,  we  have  made  some  major 
advances,  including  the  first  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  international  monetary  system 
since  Bretton  Woods;  an  agreement  by  the 
industrial  democracies  to  avoid  unilateral 
trade  restrictions  despite  the  pressures  of 
the  recession;  the  conclusion  of  the  OECD 
investment  declaration,  strengthening  the 
framework  for  private  investment  among 
the  Western  democracies;  and  the  provision 
of  additional  sources  of  finance  to  developing 
countries  from  the  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund]  Trust  Fund  and  a  greatly 
expanded  IMF  compensatory  financing 
facility. 


The  general  foreign  policy  challenge  be- 
fore us  is  not  only  to  preserve  this  coopera- 
tive framework  but  to  strengthen  and 
extend  it  to  insure  global  economic  growth. 
I  turn  now  to  the  specific  issues  we  face  and 
our  strategy  for  dealing  with  them. 

Foreign  Economic  Strategy 

Let  me  discuss  our  overall  strategy  in  the 
context  of  our  broad  macroeconomic 
objective:  a  strong  recovery  characterized 
by  steady,  sustained,  noninflationary  growth 
and  expanding  job  opportunities  in  the 
OECD  area  and  the  developing  world.  The 
key  elements  of  our  approach  are  the  coor- 
dinated stimulation  of  the  stronger 
economies,  adequate  international  financing 
conditioned  on  timely  adjustment,  reduced 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources, 
continued  trade  liberalization,  and  progress 
in  the  North-South  dialogue. 

Coordinated  Stimulatio n 

First,  coordinated  stimulation:  We  should 
look  first  at  President  Carter's  recovery 
program,  which  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  economic  performance  and 
create  jobs  without  triggering  inflation.  The 
program  should  not  be  seen  only  in  domestic 
terms  but  as  part  of  an  overall  plan  in  which 
those  countries  in  a  strong  financial  position 
expand  as  rapidly  as  they  can  consistent 
with  sustained  growth  and  the  control  of  in- 
flation, thereby  absorbing  a  greater  portion 
of  the  aggregate  deficit  of  the  oil-importing 
countries  and  stimulating  growth  in  the 
weaker  economies. 

The  Administration  has  formulated  its 
program  with  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional considerations  in  mind.  It  contains  tax 
features  to  provide  quick  injections  of  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  economy  as  well  as 
encouragement  for  increased  private 
investment,  and  it  includes  programs  to  in- 
crease employment  directly.  The  program 
will  extend  over  two  years  and  is  adjustable 
as  conditions  warrant. 

We  have  been  encouraging  other  strong 
economies  to  follow  our  lead  in  stimulating 
their  economies.   Thus  far  the  degree  of 
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stimulation  varies  widely  among  these  coun- 
tries, and  we  will  be  paying  close  attention 
to  the  evolution  of  their  policies. 

Financing  and  Adjustment 

Second,  financing  and  adjustment:  In 
some  individual  cases,  countries  which  chose 
to  rely  heavily  on  external  finance  to  cover 
their  deficits  over  the  past  few  years  must 
take  domestic  adjustment  measures  to 
strengthen  their  payments  position  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  impairing  their 
creditworthiness.  As  noted  before,  however, 
we  must  accept  the  need  to  sustain  consid- 
erable increases  in  aggregate  debt  for  the 
near  future. 

Individual  requirements  vary  consider- 
ably, but  for  many  countries  the  economic 
adjustment  process  will  take  years  and  re- 
quire difficult  economic  decisions.  For  some, 
there  is  an  immediate  requirement  to 
channel  new  funds  away  from  financing  con- 
sumption to  expenditures  which  increase  fu- 
ture production  through  investment.  Over 
the  last  few  years,  ad  hoc  responses  to  the 
major  international  shocks  resulted  in  large 
amounts  of  private  borrowing  being  used  to 
finance  imports  for  consumption  without 
adequate  sums  being  directed  to  increase 
productive  capacity.  In  addition,  in  some 
countries  budget  deficits  must  be  severely 
reduced  as  government  expenditures  have 
exploded  without  comparable  tax  collections. 

Unless  there  is  international  growth, 
countries  cannot  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments without  painful  and  severe 
dislocations.  Adjustment  and  recovery  thus 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  also  imperative  that 
those  initiating  adjustments  are  able  to  find 
external  financial  support  for  responsible 
stabilization  programs. 

The  necessary  financing  will  have  to  be 
rechanneled  one  way  or  another  from  OPEC 
countries  in  surplus.  In  the  past,  private 
commercial  institutions  have  been  the 
principal  mechanism  for  this  intermediation. 
We  will  continue  to  rely  primarily  on  the 
private  sector  to  perform  this  function.  But 
we  are  also  examining  new  ways  to  insure 
adequate  amounts  of  financing  from  interna- 
tional institutions  and  the  proper  mix  of 


official  and  private  financing  in  individual 
cases.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
particular  is  skilled  at  facilitating  necessary 
domestic  stabilization  as  a  condition  for  fi- 
nancial support,  which  is  the  type  of  lending 
that  will  be  most  appropriate  for  many 
countries. 

Energy 

Third,  energy:  The  events  of  the  past  four 
years  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States  and  its 
major  allies  to  OPEC  decisions  to  raise 
prices  and  to  the  threatened  or  actual  use  of 
an  oil  embargo  by  some  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  As 
already  noted,  uncertainty  over  the  course 
of  future  OPEC  price  policy  hangs  over  the 
recovery  and  prospects  for  global  economic 
growth  and  stability.  And  for  the  longer 
term,  there  is  more  to  the  energy  question 
than  OPEC's  actions.  A  profound  shift  in 
global  supply-and-demand  patterns  has 
taken  place.  Oil  is  a  depletable  asset.  We 
must  not  only  reduce  our  short-term  vul- 
nerability, but  we  must  begin  preparing  for 
the  post-oil  age. 

The  key  element  of  U.S.  energy  strategy 
is  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
domestic  energy  policy.  The  full  plan  is 
evolving  in  close  cooperation  with  Congress 
and  our  partners  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  and  will  be  detailed  by  April 
20.  Clearly  one  major  thrust  will  be  to  re- 
duce dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Internationally,  we  will  be  supporting 
several  important  efforts.  The  United  States 
has  made  the  International  Energy  Agency 
the  principal  vehicle  for  energy  cooperation 
with  the  other  industrialized  countries;  and 
we  will  continue  our  policies  there  to 
develop  coordinated  national  programs  for 
conservation,  development,  and  reduced  de- 
pendence. We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
integrate  key  OPEC  countries  into  the 
world  economic  structure  so  that  decisions 
affecting  international  economic  welfare  and 
stability  can  be  made  cooperatively.  And  we 
shall  focus  attention  and  resources  on  assist- 
ing the  non-oil  LDC's  to  improve  their 
energy  positions. 
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Trade  Policy 

Fourth,  trade  policy:  I  have  already 
described  the  impact  that  renewed  protec- 
tionism would  have  on  the  recovery.  In  ad- 
dition, we  would  undoubtedly  pay  the  price 
of  any  resurgence  of  protectionism  in  other 
areas  of  international  cooperation. 

In  the  next  several  weeks  the 
Administration  will  face  difficult  decisions 
concerning  trade  policy  toward  such  sensi- 
tive imports  as  shoes  and  color  TV  sets.  Our 
own  actions  will  have  a  major  influence  on 
the  trade  policy  of  other  countries.  We  are 
also  examining  our  trade  strategy  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
where  we  expect  to  make  significant  prog- 
ress before  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  expires. 

North-South  Dialogue 

Fifth,  we  plan  to  redouble  our  efforts  in 
the  North-South  dialogue  in  order  to 
strengthen  global  cooperation  generally. 

Economic  developments  of  the  past  four 
years  have  caused  the  developing  nations  to 
accelerate  their  search  for  international 
policies  which  increase  resource  transfers  to 
them  and  enhance  their  role  in  international 
decisionmaking.  They  have  called  for  in- 
creased levels  of  foreign  assistance, 
permanent  trade  preferences,  technology 
transfer  on  more  favorable  terms, 
commodity-price  stabilization,  and  debt 
forgiveness. 

The  Carter  Administration  is  still  review- 
ing its  overall  North-South  policies,  but 
several  elements  of  our  general  approach 
are  already  clear: 

—The  interests  of  all  countries  are  best 
served  in  an  open  and  buoyant  world  econ- 
omy. 

— We  have  many  mutual  interests  with 
the  developing  world  and  will  emphasize 
those  issues  where  all  countries  can  derive 
benefit,  as  opposed  to  those  where  some 
countries'  gain  is  others'  loss. 

— The  dialogue  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
All  countries  must  accept  obligations  to  the 
world  system.  We  shall  approach  problems 
of  the  developing  world  with  a  desire  to  as- 


sist in  any  reasonable  way  possible.  But  we 
shall  also  expect  that  within  their 
capabilities  they  maximize  their  own  re- 
sources for  development,  adhere  to 
standards  of  basic  human  rights,  and  respect 
our  interests. 

This  coming  year  commodities  and  official 
debt  will  be  particularly  important  to  the 
overall  discussions. 

Over  the  next  several  months  we  will  be 
engaged  in  a  series  of  meetings  on  ways  to 
strengthen  individual  commodity  markets 
and  on  the  possibility  of  common  funding  for 
individual  commodity  stockpiles. 

A  number  of  serious  problems  in  the 
commodities  area  must  be  addressed 
cooperatively  by  producers  and  consumers. 
For  a  large  number  of  developing  countries, 
earnings  from  commodities  are  critical  to 
economic  development.  At  the  same  time,  all 
countries  have  a  major  interest  in  assuring 
that  our  goal  of  a  stable,  expanding  world 
economy  is  not  threatened  either  by  exces- 
sive fluctuations  of  commodity  prices  and 
export  earnings  or  by  an  inadequacy  of 
resources. 

Within  this  framework  of  mutual  interest 
we  are  prepared  to  act  on  commodities  is- 
sues. The  problems  faced  in  the  commodities 
area  require  an  integrated  approach,  ad- 
dressing price  stabilization,  trade,  the  im- 
provement of  market  structures,  the  stabili- 
zation of  export  earnings,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  investment.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  formulating  policies 
toward  all  these  issues.  We  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  them  constructively  in  the  coming 
months  in  a  number  of  meetings  including 
the  work  now  underway  in  UNCTAD 
[United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development]  and  elsewhere  on  a  number  of 
individual  commodities. 

We  believe  the  existing  international  in- 
stitutions can  play  a  very  helpful  role  here. 
The  IMF  compensatory  financing  facility, 
which  lends  for  shortfalls  in  LDC  export 
proceeds,  has  been  a  particularly  key 
element;  and  we  will  be  open  to  possible  fu- 
ture improvements.  In  addition,  the  World 
Bank  might  usefully  facilitate  resource 
development. 
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A  second  major  issue  will  be  the  demands 
for  general  debt  relief  for  official  debt  of  the 
low-income  countries.  The  issue  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  indebtedness  issue  dis- 
cussed before,  which  involves  mainly 
commercial  borrowings  of  the  higher  income 
LDC's,  none  of  whom  have  advocated  any 
type  of  general  debt  relief. 

The  developing  countries  have  made  for- 
giveness of  official  debt  a  principal  demand  in 
the  Conference  on  International  Economic 
Cooperation  in  Paris,  which  is  due  to  wind  up 
late  this  spring.  The  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  democracies  have  remained  firm 
that  this  would  be  a  mistaken  policy. 

In  general,  official  debt  burdens  can  be 
serviced  and  are  not  major  impediments  to 
development.  In  addition,  generalized  debt 
relief  would  provide  indiscriminate  benefits 
to  those  countries  which  had  not  pursued 
effective  domestic  policies  and  would  be  un- 
related to  currently  appropriate  burden 
sharing  among  the  aid-giving  countries. 
Finally,  since  individual  country  situations 
differ  so  widely,  debt  relief  can  be  meaning- 
fully considered  only  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

As  one  examines  demands  for  debt  relief, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  developing 
countries'  objective  is  to  increase  resource 
transfers.  Looked  at  this  way,  the  United 
States,  in  conjunction  with  other  donor 
countries,  can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
development  via  higher  levels  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, both  multilateral  and  bilateral. 

The  Administration  is  convinced  that 
larger  resource  transfers  to  the  Third  World 
are  required  in  order  to  meet  legitimate 
development  requirements.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  foreign  assistance  is  the 
most  direct  and  effective  way  to  do  this,  and 
that  an  improved  economic  assistance  per- 
formance by  the  United  States  not  only  ad- 
vances global  economic  development  but  is  a 
sensible  alternative  to  LDC  proposals  for 
general  debt  relief,  as  well  as  other  resource 
transfer  schemes  which  we  believe  to  be 
poorly  conceived.  However,  we  will  want  to 
insure  that  our  foreign  assistance  resource 


transfers  are  efficiently  used  and  actually 
reach  the  people  who  need  them. 

In  recent  weeks  Secretary  Vance  and 
other  Administration  officials  have  testified 
in  support  of  a  larger  bilateral  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  program  and  prompt  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  capital  replenishment  of 
international  development  banks,  particu- 
larly the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation, the  soft-loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank.  The  1978  budget  calls  for  budget  au- 
thority of  $1.35  billion  for  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance,  $2.6  billion  for  the 
World  Bank  Group  (of  which  $1  billion  is 
callable  capital),  $130  million  for  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  and  $1.9 
billion  for  security  supporting  assistance. 
The  support  of  this  subcommittee  and  your 
colleagues  in  Congress  will  be  essential  to 
fulfillment  of  the  President's  objective  in 
this  area. 

Reinforcing  Structure  of  Cooperation 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  situation  will 
present  a  major  challenge  to  our  foreign 
economic  policy  in  the  coming  years.  We  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  complex  interrelation- 
ships among  the  pace  of  economic  expansion, 
the  distribution  of  large  trade  deficits,  the 
system  of  international  financing,  energy 
policy,  the  degree  of  protectionism,  and  the 
strengthening  of  cooperative  relationships 
among  all  countries.  If  the  deep  strains  in 
the  international  economy  force  each  coun- 
try to  go  its  own  wTay,  everyone  will  be  the 
loser. 

To  date  the  structure  of  international 
cooperation  has  worked  well,  thus  justifying 
the  continuing  effort  we  and  other  countries 
have  devoted  to  building  it  over  the  last 
quarter  century.  In  the  face  of  difficulty  we 
must  now  preserve  and  reinforce  this  struc- 
ture. This  will  require  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  and  others  to  adapt  to  new 
circumstances.  As  in  the  past  others  will  be 
looking  to  us  to  lead  the  way  in  fashioning 
effective  policies.  The  Administration  looks 
forward  to  working  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress in  meeting  this  challenge. 
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Department  Discusses  Approach 
to  Environmental  Issues 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Patsy  T. 
Mink,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs,  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control,  Oceans,  and  International 
Environment  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  March  31. 1 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  S.  Res.  49,  which  urges  the  United 
States  to  seek  agreement  of  other 
governments  to  a  treaty  requiring  prepara- 
tion of  an  international  environmental  im- 
pact statement  for  any  major  project, 
action,  or  continuing  activity  which  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment  of  another  nation 
or  a  global  commons  area. 

The  Department  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  basic  purpose  of  S.  Res.  49,  which  I  see 
as  seeking  responsible  assessment  by  na- 
tions of  the  environmental  effects  of  their 
actions  upon  other  nations. 

We  are  embarked  on  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities internationally  to  gain  the  support  of 
other  countries  for  implementation  of  this 
concept.  Our  efforts  are  meeting  with  some 
success;  we  also  have  encountered  some 
basic  resistance. 

For  example,  the  United  States  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
the  principles  concerning  transfrontier 
pollution  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD). 
These  principles,  which  are  intended  as 
guides  to  member  states,  call  for  provision 
of  information  to,  and  consultation  with, 
other  countries  before  activities  are  under- 
taken which  may  have  transfrontier  pollu- 
tion implications;  provision  is  also  made 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


for  monitoring,   research,   and   dispute 
settlement. 

I  think  our  country  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  arrangements  we  have  de- 
veloped over  the  years  with  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  identify  and  resolve  transfrontier 
pollution  issues.  With  Canada,  we  have  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  created  in 
1909.  With  Mexico,  we  have  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. Each  of  these  is  unique  in  its  particular 
structure,  but  both  of  them  have  been 
invaluable  in  addressing  environmental 
problems  with  our  two  close  neighbors.  I 
think  one  point  to  be  learned  from  those 
experiences  is  that  we  should  not  be  rigid  as 
to  the  kinds  of  tools  we  develop.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  address  the  problem. 

We  have  also  encouraged  the  European 
Communities  (Common  Market)  in  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  Community-wide  environ- 
mental assessment  procedures. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The 
United  States  has  proposed  and  achieved 
consensus  on  a  treaty  article  calling  upon 
states  to  prepare  environmental  assessments 
of  their  activities  which  might  adversely  af- 
fect the  marine  environment.  Such  reports 
are  to  be  published  or  provided  to  the 
competent  international  organizations  to  be 
made  available  to  all  states. 

And  with  respect  to  the  possible 
development  of  Antarctic  resources,  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  cooperative  environmen- 
tal studies  writh  our  Antarctic  Treaty 
partners.  This  includes  expanded  studies 
that  could  form  the  basis  for  effective  en- 
vironmental measures  related  to  marine 
living  resources,  as  well  as  studies  on  the 
environmental  implications  of  any  mineral 
resource  activities  that  may  occur  in 
Antarctica. 

The  United  States  has  been  working 
within  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  (UNEP)  on  draft  principles  of  con- 
duct for  guidance  of  states  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  harmonious  exploitation  of  shared 
natural  resources.  Included  are  provisions 
on  notification,  consultation,  and  environ- 
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mental  assessment.  These  guidelines, 
specifically  at  U.S.  initiative,  would  provide 
that: 

States  should  make  environmental  assessments 
before  engaging  in  any  activity  with  respect  to  a 
shared  natural  resource  which  may  create  a  risk  of 
significantly  affecting  the  environment  of  another 
State  or  States  sharing  that  resource. 

In  addition,  within  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  we  are 
supporting  a  project  to  develop  common  in- 
ternational methodologies  for  analyzing  en- 
vironmental implications  of  economic 
activities.  A  concrete  example  we  hope  to 
use  is  the  problem  of  long-range  atmos- 
pheric transport  of  pollutants  and  the 
resultant  phenomenon  of  "acid  rain."  If  we 
can  develop  a  workable  and  internationally 
accepted  means  of  designing  and  assessing 
the  specific  environmental  impact  of  related 
factors  such  as  power  generation,  the  next 
step  would  be  consultations  between 
countries  leading  to  introduction  of  remedial 
measures  to  diminish  these  environmental 
impacts. 

Such  consultations  are  already  called  for 
under  the  OECD  transfrontier  pollution 
principles,  but  the  problem  is  how  to 
convert  abstract  principle  into  practice.  We 
believe  that  our  step-by-step  approach  is 
producing  a  strengthened  international 
consensus  on  the  importance  of  systematic 
environmental  assessment;  it  is  also  increas- 
ing agreement  among  nations  on  how  to  go 
about  this  process. 

I  have  described  a  rather  gradualistic  ap- 
proach. It  serves  the  purpose  of  developing 
an  international  consensus  which  we  hope 
will  encourage  nations  to  be  willing  to  adopt 
binding  international  obligations  of  the  kind 
set  forth  in  S.  Res.  49.  The  reluctance  of 
states  to  accept  real  or  perceived  restraints 
on  their  sovereignty  is  reflected  in  the 
Stockholm  Declaration  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment, which  sets  forth  the  sovereign 
right  of  nations  to  conduct  their  own 
environmental  policies. 

The  issue  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  na- 
tional economic  survival.  In  Europe,  the 
most  dramatic  current  case  of  transfrontier 
pollution  probably  is  that  of  acid  rain.  Acid 
rain  in  turn  results  from  the  production  of 


energy  from  conventional  fossil  fuels.  The 
states  of  Europe  would  be  understandably 
reluctant  to  adopt  any  broad  obligations 
which  could  affect  their  right  to  continue  the 
production  of  energy. 

The  proposed  treaty  could  be  read  to 
require  that  if  any  activity  of  a  state  or  its 
nationals  or  persons  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion were  to  be  challenged  by  another  state 
or  by  UNEP  as  potentially  having  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  upon  the  other  state's 
physical  environment  or  environmental 
interests  or  upon  the  global  commons,  such 
a  challenge  could  halt  the  activity  in  ques- 
tion pending  the  outcome  of  a  mandatory 
consultation,  the  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  external  review 
by  the  affected  state  and  by  UNEP,  and 
submission  of  any  related  dispute  to  compul- 
sory international  settlement.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  other  states  would  accept  a 
binding  obligation  of  this  nature;  moreover, 
we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  an  obligation  which 
might  allow  another  state  to  halt,  perhaps 
indefinitely,  a  domestic  activity  undertaken 
in  accordance  with  U.S.  laws. 

The  issue  that  I  am  addressing  is  one  of 
degree  only.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
the  shared  international  perception  of  the 
importance  of  this  issue  to  enable  us  to 
move  yet  toward  such  binding  commitments. 

If  you  will  accept  the  reservations  I  have 
expressed  as  to  the  specific  details  of  the 
treaty  text  described  in  S.  Res.  49,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  concept  has  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  State. 

We  do  believe  that  this  is  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  moving.  I  understand 
the  injunction  in  the  resolution  to  "seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
treaty"  to  express  a  conceptual  goal  rather 
than  a  specific  charter. 

I  hope  that  the  emphasis  upon  interna- 
tional environmental  impact  statements  does 
not  rule  out  the  flexibility  to  pursue  other 
means  of  achieving  the  purpose,  such  as  the 
use  of  joint  commissions  like  those  we  now 
have  with  Canada  and  Mexico.  Moreover,  I 
expect  that  the  elaboration  of  cooperative 
procedures  for  assessing  environmental 
impacts  will  be  more  palatable  to  foreign  na- 
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tions  than  a  proposal  that  countries  do  uni- 
lateral environmental  impact  statements  on 
the  effects  of  their  actions  in  other  coun- 
tries. For  one  thing,  a  nation  is  likely  to 
want  to  do  its  own  analysis  of  the  impact 
within  its  jurisdiction.  For  another,  it  may 
believe  that  an  analysis  by  the  nation  which 
is  responsible  for  the  potential  damage 
would  be  less  balanced  than  a  cooperative 
analysis. 

I  hope  that  you  will  accept  the  likelihood 
that  we  may  be  able  to  develop  international 
machinery  for  exchange  of  information  and 
consultation  long  before  nations  will 
be  willing  to  accept  compulsory  dispute 
settlement. 

Finally,  I  am  sure  that  you  recognize  that 
the  development  of  any  international  con- 
vention on  so  important  a  subject  will  be 
a  sustained  process  of  give-and-take  and 
that  the  final  product  will  reflect  other 
countries'  views  as  well  as  the  draft  which 
we  initially  put  forward. 

With  these  clarifications,  may  I  again 
reiterate  that  the  Department  agrees  with 
the  goal  of  the  resolution  and  wishes  to 
compliment  Senator  Pell  for  having  re- 
minded us  all  of  the  importance  of  the  goal. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).   Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976. ' 
Signatures:  Belgium,  March  16,   1977;  Bangladesh, 

March  17,  1977;  El  Salvador,  Sudan,  March  21,  1977; 

Romania,  March  22,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  March  23,  1977. 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as 
amended.   Done  at  New  York  October  26,   1956. 
Entered  into  force  July  29,  1957.  TIAS  3873,  5284, 
7668. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nicaragua,  March  25,  1977. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.   Done  at 
Vienna  April  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force  March  19, 


1967;  for  the  United  States  December  24,    1969. 
TIAS  6820. 

Notification  of  succession:  Bahamas,  March  17, 
1977. 
Optional  protocol,  to  the  Vienna  convention  on  con- 
sular relations,  concerning  the  compulsory 
settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna  April  24, 
1963.  Entered  into  force  March  19,  1967;  for  the 
United  States  December  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Bahamas,  March  17,  1977. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations.  Done  at 
Vienna  April  18,  1961.  Entered  into  force  April  24, 
1964;  for  the  United  States  December  13,  1972. 
TIAS  7502. 

Notification  of  succession:  Bahamas,  March  17, 
1977. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  formulated  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Done  at 
Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Guinea-Bissau,  March  24, 
1977. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
July  1-22,  1944.  Done  at  Washington  December  27, 

1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS 
1501. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Guinea-Bissau,  March  24, 
1977. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Bahamas,  January  31,  1977. 

Organization  of  American  States — Charter 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Signed  at  Bogota  April  30,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
December  13,  1951.  TIAS  2361. 
Signature:  Surinam,  February  22,  1977. 

United  Nations — Privileges  and  Immunities 

Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  Nations.   Done  at  New  York  February  13, 

1946.  Entered  into  force  September  17,  1946;  for  the 
United  States  April  29,  1970.  TIAS  6900. 
Notification  of  succession:  Bahamas,   March   17, 

1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Sudan,  March  21,  1977. 


BILATERAL 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Agreement  relating  to  the  security  of  information  on 
the  JT-10D  aircraft  engine.  Effected  by  exchange  of 


Not  in  force. 
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notes  at  Washington  February  24  and  March  18, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  March  18,  1977. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deposit  by  Guatemala  of  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  grant  military  assistance  and 
excess  defense  articles  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Guatemala 
May  16  and  July  19,  1972.  Entered  into  force  April 
26,  1973.  TIAS7625. 
Terminated.  March  2,  1977. 

Jordan 

Agreement  amending  the  nonscheduled  air  service 
agreement  of  September  21.  1974  (TIAS  7954),  and 
relating  to  scheduled  air  service.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  14  and  16, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  March  16,  1977. 


Spain 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.   Signed  at  Washington  February  16, 
1977. 
Entered  into  force:  March  10,  1977. 

Syria 

Agreement  amending  and  implementing  the  air 
transport  agreement  of  April  28,  1947,  as  amended 
(TIAS  3285,  3818).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  March  14  and  16,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  March  16,  1977. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Program  of  exchanges  for  1977-79  and  conditions 
governing  exchanges.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  October  22,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
October  22,  1976. 
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Press  Releases:  March  28  -April  3 

*145 

3/31 

Richard  C.   Holbrooke  sworn  in  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 

Pacific  Affairs  (biographic  data). 

Press  releases  mav  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 

*146 

3/31 

Vance:  departure,  Moscow. 

Press 

Relations,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 

*147 

3/31 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher,  Vance:  ar- 
rival, Bonn. 

D.C. 

20520 

*148 

3/31 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on  fire 
protection,  Apr.  26. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

*149 

3/31 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of  the 

128 

3/28 

Vance:  arrival,  Brussels,  Mar.  26. 

Sea,  rescheduled,  Apr.  25-26. 

-129 

3/28 

Vance:  remarks  following  special  ses- 
sion of  North  Atlantic  Council,  Mar. 
26. 

*150 

3/31 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on  sub- 
division and  stability's  panel  on  bulk 
cargoes,  New  York,  Apr.  28. 

*130 

3/28 

Vance:  press  briefing  on  board  aircraft, 
Mar.  26. 

*151 

3/31 

Study  groups  10  and  11  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Interna- 

*131 

3/28 

Vance:  arrival,  Moscow,  Mar.  26. 

tional  Radio  Consultative  Committee 

tl32 

3/28 

Vance:  news  conference,  Moscow,  Mar. 

(CCIR),  Apr.  28. 

27. 

*152 

3/31 

Hodding  Carter  III  sworn  in  as  Assist- 

*133 

3/28 

Shipping     Coordinating     Committee 
(SCC),   Subcommittee  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS),  working  group 

ant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  and 
Department    spokesman.    Mar.    25 
(biographic  data). 

on  life-saving  appliances,  Apr.  27. 

i:,:i 

3/31 

Chancellor  Schmidt,  Vance:  news  con- 

*134 

3/28 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group  on  inter- 

ference, Bonn. 

national  multimodal  transport  and 

154 

3/31 

Vance:  arrival,  London. 

containers,  Apr.  27. 

*155 

4/1 

Vance:  remarks,  London. 

*135 

3/28 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, Apr.  25. 

156 

4/1 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson  sworn  in  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science   and   Technology,    Mar.    28 

+  136 

3/29 

Vance:  news  conference,  Moscow,  Mar. 

(biographic  data). 

28. 

*157 

4/1 

Program  for  visit  of  President  Sadat  of 

*137 

3/29 

Patsy  T.   Mink  sworn  in  as  Assistant 

Egypt,  Apr.  3-6. 

Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Interna- 

*158 

4/1 

Phase  2  of  Caribbean-American  work- 

tional Environmental  and  Scientific 

shop  seminar  begins  Mar.  26. 

Affairs,  Mar.  28  (biographic  data). 

*159 

4/1 

Terence  A.  Todman  sworn  in  as  Assist- 

+ 139 

3/30 

Vance:  news  conference,  Moscow,  Mar. 
29. 

ant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
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Secretary  Vance  Visits  Moscow  and  Western  Europe 


Secretary  Venice  visited  Moscow  March 
26-31.  En  route  to  Moscow,  he  met  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  at  Brussels  on 
March  26.  Following  his  visit  to  Moscow,  he 
met  with  Federal  German,  British,  and 
French  officials  at  Bonn,  London,  and 
Paris  March  31  -April  2. 

Following  are  transcripts  of  news  confer- 
ences held  by  Secretary  Vance  at  Moscow 
March  27-30,  the  text  of  a  joint 
communique  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  issued  on  March  30,  a  news 
conference  held  by  Secretary  Vance  on  April 
1  aboard  the  aircraft  en  route  from  London 
to  Paris,  and  remarks  by  Secretary  Vance 
and  President  Carter  upon  the  Secretary's 
arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on  April 
2.1 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,  MOSCOW,  MARCH  27 

Press  release  132  dated  March  28 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  been  working 
today  on  fine-tuning  our  preparations  for 
our  discussions  which  start  tomorrow. 
Really  that  is  about  all  new  that  has  hap- 
pened since  we  arrived  here  last  night. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pravda  has  an  editorial 
today  in  which  it  says  that  the  finalized  ion 
of  Vladivostok  is  not  our  fault — not  ours, 
the  Russians'  fault — and  that  the  United 
States  has  let  this  drag  on  for  an  unpardon- 
ably  long  time.  Would  you  comment  on 
that,  sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,   whatever  may 


have  been  the  circumstances  in  the  past  that 
led  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
SALT  Two  agreement,  I  consider  that 
something  of  the  past,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  future  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  make  it  move  again  and  get  a  SALT 
Two  agreement  and  get  it  promptly. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  up,  sir?  The  editorial  as 
well  indicts  the  Carter  Administration  as 
well  as  the  Ford  Administration,  saying 
there  had  been  no  deeds  by  the  Democratic 
Administration  to  demonstrate  its  readiness 
to  move  forward. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  we  have 
been  working  diligently  to  get  ourselves 
prepared  for  these  talks.  It  has  taken  us  not 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  to  get  ready 
for  the  talks.  We  have  only  been  in  office 
some  two  months,  and  we  are  now  here  and 
prepared  for  serious  discussion. 

Q.  Would  you — there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  of  confusion,  over  your 
statement  made  on  the  plane  that  the  essen- 
tials of  your  comprehensive  package  about 
[inaudible].2  Could  you  clarify  what  you 
meant  by  that?  I  think  you  said  that  mi- 
nor details  are  negotiable,  but  not  the 
essentials. 

Secretary  Vance:  Of  course  in  any  negoti- 
ations obviously  you  listen  to  whatever  the 
other  side  has  to  say.  We  think  that  the 
proposals  which  we  are  making  are  sound 
proposals;  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  they 
will  be  the  basis  for  an  agreement,  that  they 
should  serve  as  the  framework  for  the 
negotiations  which  will  have  to  take  place  to 
lead  to  the  final  agreement. 


1  Other  press  releases  relating  to  Secretary  Vance's 
trip  are  Nos  128-131  dated  Mar.  28;  141  dated  Mar. 
30;  146,  147,*153,  and  154  dated  Mar.  31;  155  and  160 
dated  Apr.  1;  and  163  and  164  dated  Apr.  4. 


2  For  Secretary  Vance's  news  conference  held  aboard 
the  aircraft  on  Mar.  26,  see  press  release  130  dated 
Mar.  28. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  to  come  up  either  from 
the  other  side  or  would  you  bring  it  up 
yourself? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  it  may  come 
up;  if  it  does  come  up,  of  course  we  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  the  Carter 
Administration  have  frequently  talked  about 
deep  cuts  in  the  comprehensive  package.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  how  deep  is  deep? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  said  yesterday  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  numbers.  That  is  a 
thing  which  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
face-to-face  discussions  with  the  Soviets, 
and  therefore  I  am  going  to  stay  away  from 
numbers. 

Q.  Is  2,000  in  the  ballpark?  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  you  talked 
about  what  you  might  expect  in  the  way  of 
atmospherics.  Now  that  you  have  arrived 
and  you  spent  a  little  bit  of  time  last  night 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  could  you 
expand  a  little  bit  and  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about,  perhaps  characterize,  your  reception 
and  give  us  a  little  idea  about  what  the 
Foreign  Minister  had  to  say? 

Secretary  Vance:  Sure.  Let  me  repeat 
what  I  said  yesterday — that  I  hope  that 
the  atmosphere  would  be  cordial  and 
businesslike. 

The  reception  which  we  received  last  night 
was  very  cordial.  We  had  a  very  good  discus- 
sion, cordial  discussion,  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  coming  in  and  I  am  terribly  happy 
with  the  reception  which  we  received. 

Q.  What  is  the  schedule,  Mr.  Secretary? 
Are  you  going  to  see  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  the 
morning?  Will  you  see  him  at  every  session, 
or  will  you  be  meeting  with  Mr.  Gromyko? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  will  be  meeting  to- 
morrow morning  in  the  Kremlin.  As  to  who 
the  participants  will  be,  I  think  we  will  leave 
that  until  tomorrow. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  going  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  microwaves  and  radiation, 
the  problem  in  the  Embassy? 


Seo-etary  Vance:  That  may  come  up  as  one 
of  the  topics. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  amplify  a  bit, 
sir,  at  this  stage  before  the  talks  begin  to- 
morrow as  to  why  the  United  States  believes 
it  is  necessary  at  this  particular  stage  to 
make  what  amounts  to  a  quantum  jump  in 
moving  forward  very  rapidly  into  substantial 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  armed  forces  level? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  look  at  the  objective 
that  both  sides  are  trying  to  achieve.  That 
objective  is  to  make  real  progress  in  the  field 
of  arms  control.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time 
has  come  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  some  real 
progress.  Obviously,  progress  has  been  made 
in  SALT  One  and  in  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment, but  we  hope  that  we  could  see  more 
rapid  progress;  because  it  is,  as  I  said  to  you 
yesterday,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  both 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  the  world 
in  general  that  we  move  these  discussions 
more  rapidly  toward  really  true  arms  control 
and  only  by  getting  into  deeper  cuts  are  we 
making  that  kind  of  progress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  your  first 
meeting  tomorrow  to  put  forward  the 
American  SALT  proposals  and  to  thereby 
permit  the  Soviets  a  couple  of  days  before 
giving  you  a  reply,  or  do  you  expect  some 
kind  of  a  reply  from  the  Soviets  if  these 
proposals  have  already  been  privately 
proposed? 

Secretary  Vance:  In  our  discussions  tomor- 
row, I  will  put  forward  our  proposals  on 
SALT;  and  I  would  be  prepared  to  go  into 
detailed  discussions,  I  and  my  colleagues, 
should  the  Soviets  choose  to  do  so,  should 
they  desire  to  defer  till  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  or  even  till  Wednesday,  to  continue 
the  detailed  discussions  or  take  up  detailed 
discussion — that  is  all  right  with  me.  We  are 
prepared  to  take  whatever  time  that  is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  these  discussions,  be- 
cause as  I  said,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  we 
are  doing  which  is  more  important. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  general 
sort  of  outline  on  what  you  are  proposing  to 
do  in  the  first  session?  • 
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Secretary  Vance:  I  think  from  reading  the 
newspapers  you  would  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  proposal. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  you  can 
expect  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  agreement, 
the  kind  you  would  really  like,  by  the  Oc- 
tober deadline,  or  does  that  involve  poten- 
tially extending  SALT  One  until  you 
complete  the  comprehensive  SALT  Two? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  comprehensive  one  by  October.  It 
would  mean  that  everybody  would  have  to 
work  very  hard  and  that  we  would  have  to 
bend  efforts  on  both  sides  to  accomplish  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  good  do  you  think 
it  does  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union?  What  specific 
good  does  it  do? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  on  behalf  of 
the  question  of  human  rights  on  the  whole, 
that  we  have  spoken  out  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights  across  the  board,  not  solely 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
indicated,  as  the  President  did  in  his  speech 
at  the  United  Nations,  that  this  was 
something  that  transcended  individual  coun- 
tries or  even  regions.  We  have  no  intent  to 
single  out  any  country,  and  whenever  we 
have  spoken  out  it  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  such. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  expect  it  to 
do?  What  good  do  you  expect  it  to  accom- 
plish? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  hope  that  it  will  over 
a  period  of  time  sensitize  the  international 
community  to  the  problems  of  human  rights 
and  as  a  result  of  that  we  will  see  actual 
tangible  progress  being  made. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  I  ask  you  this?  In  a 
reply  to  an  earlier  question  on  human  rights, 
you  said  that  you  think  it  may  come  up,  if  it 
does  you  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  it.  My 
question  to  you,  sir,  is  whether  you  plan  on 
your  own  behalf  to  raise  the  issue  of  human 
rights. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  plan  in  my 
opening  statement  to  touch  on  it. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  yon  be  talking  about 
southern  Africa  at  all  in  the  course  of  your 
discussions? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  am  sure  the  ques- 
tion of  southern  Africa  will  come  up  during 
the  course  of  our  discussions.  I  would  assume 
it  would  come  up  later  on  during  the  week 
and  not  in  any  depth  this  first  day,  because 
the  central  focus,  I  believe  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  sides,  is  going  to  be  on  the 
strategic  arms  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  members  of  the 
delegation  will  actually  sit  in  on  the  SALT 
talks?  In  connection  with  that  will  you  do  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  talking  on  the  American 
side,  or  will  some  of  the  others — 

Secretary  Vance:  The  answer  is,  yes,  I 
will  do  the  bulk  of  the  talking  on  our  side. 
We  will  have  really  a  small  group,  probably 
four  or  five  at  most,  including  a  notetaker.  I 
do  not  think  more  than  four  or  five. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  who  they  will  be,  sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  will  leave  that  until 
tomorrow. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  believe  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  before. 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  will  be 
having  private  talks  with  him,  sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  do  not  know  at  this 
point  whether  I  will  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  be  seeing  any  human  rights 
activists  while  you  are  here? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  will  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Carter  laid  out  the  agenda  at  his 
March  2i  press  conference.  Do  you  feel  that 
success  of  progress  on  the  non-SALT  parts  of 
the  agenda  depends  on  having  progress  in  the 
SALT  talks?  In  other  words,  with  no  prog- 
ress in  SALT,  can  there  be  progress  on  any 
other  part  of  that  agenda? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  you  were  not 
going  to  raise  the  human  rights  issue.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  you  are  going  to  raise  the  issue 
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of  family   reunification    like   the   Ray 
McClellan  cane? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion of  family  reunification  could  be  one  of 
the  subjects  for  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  issue,  in 
followup,  there  are  reports  that  you  got  a 
a  list  of  700  names. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  details  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  subjects  yon  will  raise  in 
the  opening  statement?  Yon  mentioned 
SALT. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  will  touch  briefly  on 
each  of  the  items  in  the  agenda  which  we 
agreed  upon  with  the  Soviets;  and  as  you 
know,  that  includes  a  number  of  items — the 
strategic  arms  items,  the  items  dealing  with 
other  arms  limitations,  matters  of  trade,  and 
a  number  of  international  issues,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  some  bilateral  questions. 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  trade,  do  you  see  any 
movement  or  desire  within  the  Congress  to 
rescind  the  Jackson-Van ik  amendment  in 
favor  of  more  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  better  relations? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  there  are  mixed 
views  in  Congress  on  this  at  this  point  in 
time.  And  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  wouldn't  you  agree  that 
there  is  not  much  desin  in  the  Congress  to 
do  anything  about  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  at  this  point 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  it  reversed  in 
Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  subjects  aside  from 
SALT,  would  you  bring  forth  any  specific 
proposals,  say  on  the  Middle  East,  southern 
Africa,  a)id  the  subject  of  arms  trade? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  on  the  Middle 
East  I  would  expect  we  would  just  merely 
have  a  general  review  of  the  situation  that 
exists  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  discussion  of 
what  has  been  said  by  the  various  leaders  on 
both  sides  up  to  this  point  in  time.  I  am  of 
course  prepared  to  discuss  any  matters  relat- 
ing to  it  that  may  come  up,  but  I  would  ex- 


pect it  to  be  sort  of  a  general  overview  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

On  southern  Africa,  I  think  we  might  very 
well  discuss  specific  items  having  to  do 
particularly  with  the  questions  of  Rhodesia 
and  Namibia. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  are  there  any 
possibilities  of  a  summit  Carter-Brezhnev 
meeting  before  formal  agreement  on  a  new 
SALT  agreement ,  or  is  such  a  summit 
specifically  tied  to  an  agreement  and  would 
come  after  agreement? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessarily  tied  to  that,  but  there  has  been 
no  discussion  yet  between  the  parties  with 
respect  to  any  specific  date  when  such  a 
meeting  would  be  held. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  have  you  thought 
of  the  Izvestia  article  of  several  weeks  ago 
which  accused  several  Jewish  activists  of 
being  spies  for  CIA  men  working  under  Em- 
bassy cover? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  did  not  read  the  article 
itself.  I  am  familiar  with  the  article.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  specific  facts  relating  to  the 
particular  cases  where  the  allegations  were 
made. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  and  the 
Administration  encouraged  by  Secretary 
Brezhnev's  comments  on  the  Soviet  plan  for  a 
Middle  East  peace  settlement? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  like  to  explore 
that  in  further  depth  before  giving  you  an 
answer  on  that.  There  are  certain  parts  of  it 
that  appear  on  further  reading  to  have  some- 
thing new  in  it,  and  I  would  like  to  specif- 
ically ask  whether  there  was  indeed 
something  new  intended. 

Q.  What  parts  struck  you  as  new?  You 
said  there  were  some  parts  that  appeared  to 
be  new.  Which  were  those? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  parts  dealing  with 
the  question  of  boundaries  appear  to  be  new. 

Q.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  May  I  go  back  to  this? 
The  Izvestia  article  accused  Melvyn 
Levitsky,  who  is  in  the  State  Department 
right  now,  of  specifically  being  a  spy,  one  of 
your  State  Department  officials,  and  im- 
plied— 
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Secretary  Vance:  As  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  certainly  not  true. 

Q.  Certainly  not  true? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  certainly  not  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  specific  technical 
point.  The  cruise  missile — is  it  now  the 
American  feeling,  is  it  your  feeling,  the  test- 
ing and  development  of  the  cruise  missile  is 
verifiable? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  verification  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  whole  cruise  missile 
field.  That's  one  of  the  real  problems  of  the 
cruise  missile.  At  this  point  there  are  no 
methods  of  verification  which  provide  the 
kind  of  verification  I  think  both  of  us,  both 
sides,  would  like  to  have.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  problems  of  the  cruise  missile  all 
along.  You  can  have  some  verification,  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult. 

Q.  Are  those  remarks  subject  to  deploy- 
ment or  development,  or  both? 

Secretary  Vance:  Both. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviets  have  said 
that  they  think  the  human  rights  question 
will  complicate  these  negotiations.  Do  you 
think  the  human  rights  question  will  compli- 
cate them? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  hope  they  would  not 
complicate  them.  The  subject  of  SALT  is  so 
important  that  I  think  that  it  can  and  should 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  will  be  the  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  ride  yesterday 
back  from  the  airport  to  town  with  Mr. 
Gromyko,  was  it  mostly  small  talk,  or  did 
you  discuss  [laughter]  anything  of  a  more 
substantive  nature? 

Secretary  Vance:  Mostly  small  talk  except 
we  discussed  how  we  were  going  to  proceed 
in  terms  of  an  agenda,  et  cetera,  for  the  com- 
ing week  and  that  we  were  going  to  go  to  the 
ballet  tonight. 

Q.  And  you  felt  that  Mr.  Gromyko 
radiated  a  certain  warmth?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Vance:  He  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  any  Soviet  dissi- 
dents or  Jewish  activists  asked  for  a  meeting 
with  you? 


Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  some  did,  and 
my  reply  was  that  I  was  going  to  devote  all 
of  my  time  during  the  period  that  I  was  here 
to  working  on  the  matters  which  I  came  to 
discuss.  That  will  keep  me  fully  busy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  hare  you  talked  with 
President  Carter  since  you  have  beoi  here? 

Secretary  Vance:  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviets  are  very 
disturbed  about  the  gross  imbalance  in  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Have  you  got  any 
comfort  that  you  can  offer  them  while  you 
are  here  to  redress  their  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  No  immediate  comfort, 
but  the  subject  of  trade  will  be  a  subject 
which  will  be  on  the  agenda. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  subject  of  human 
rights  does  come  up,  will  you  or  have  you 
already  expressed  to  the  Soviets  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  run  into  some  difficulties 
with  Congress  in  ratifying  the  SALT 
agreement  should  the  Soviets'  crackdown  on 
dissidents  continue? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  not  yet  expressed 
that  view  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  answer  to 
your  specific  question.  When  and  if  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  tomorrow,  I  will  respond  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Is  there  an  Administration  fear  that 
that  may  happen? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  prefer  not  to 
comment  on  that  at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
speculation  in  American  magazines  and 
newspapers  on  the  ambassadorship  to  this 
country.  Have  you  been  able  to  tell  Mr. 
[Malcolm]  Toon,  or  in  front  of  us — 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  not  discussed 
publicly  the  question  of  ambassadorships 
with  anybody.  I  am  not  going  to  do  that. 
When  and  until  we,  as  a  government,  make 
the  statements  with  respect  to  that  issue,  I 
am  going  to  adhere  to  that.  That  properly 
comes  from  the  President  rather  than  from 
me,  and  when  that  time  comes,  we  will  let 
the  public  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  expect  the 
Soviets  will  make  specific  proposals  on 
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SALT,   or  will  they  simply   respond  to 
yours? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  think  they  will 
undoubtedly  want  to  know  what  we  have  to 
suggest,  and  I  would  not  rule  out — indeed,  I 
would  expect — that  they  would  probably 
have  some  proposals  to  make. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  revert  to  the  review 
piece  in  Pravda  again,  in  which  they  said 
more  than  two  mouths  later  concrete  steps 
were  still  not  visible  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  on  arms  reduction.  Do  you 
think  this  overlooks  some  of  the  statements 
and  proposals  that  the  President  put 
forward,  and  if  so,  why  do  you  think  that 
Pravda  might  have  taken  this  position? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  know  why  any 
particular  words  were  chosen  by  Pravda.  I 
think  that  President  Carter  has  made  in 
general  terms  some  concrete  and  very 
helpful  proposals,  and  I  think  that  when  we 
flesh  those  out  they  will  be  seen  to  be  very 
constructive  proposals,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  feel  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  were  asked  why 
the  Carter  Administration  decided  to  double 
the  funds  for  Radio  Free  Europe,  what  will 
you  be  answering? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  even  after  we 
have  doubled  the  funds,  we  will  be  spending 
less  in  this  area  than  many  other  countries, 
I  believe  including  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
that  purpose. 

A  couple  of  more  questions  and  then  we 
will — 

Q.  But  they  are  spending  more  to  broad- 
cast to  America  than  we  are  spending  to 
broadcast  to  them? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  was  talking  in  the 
general  field  of — 

Q.  Of  radio  propaganda? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  that  is  right.   In- 
formation, I  would  call  it.  [Laughter.] 
One  more  question. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gromyko  on 
the  trip  in,  did  you  mention  the  possibility 
of  extending  your  talks  for  an  additional 
day,  and  if  so,  what  was  his  reply? 


Secretary  Vance:  I  said  I  would  be  happy 
to  stay  here  as  long  as  was  necessary  in 
order  to  make  progress  and  if  we  were  mak- 
ing progress  that  I  would  be  delighted  to 
stay  on  for  another  day  or  two,  three, 
whatever  is  required. 

Q.  And  his  response? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  to  the  exact  words,  I 
think  he  ought  to  make  it.  I  was  encouraged 
by  his  response. 

Thanks  very  much. 

[Following  the  news  conference,  the  Secretary  an- 
swered additional  questions  in  the  Embassy  courtyard.] 

Q.  [Inaudible.] 

Secretary  Vance:  I  want  to  put  the  past 
behind  and  talk  about  the  future.  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  will  be  able  to  start  some 
real  progress  now  that  we  are  here.  I  know 
that  the  editorial  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  Carter  Administration  itself  had  al- 
legedly been  slovenly.  I  cannot  believe  we 
have.  This  is  quite  a  serious  subject.  It  has 
taken  us  a  period  of  time  within  the  gov- 
ernment to  review  our  position.  We  have 
done  so.  I  think  we  are  coming  up  with  some 
very  constructive  and  concrete  proposals, 
and  I  really  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
been  unduly  long  in  getting  ready  for  these 
talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  two  proposals  that  you 
will  make — one  a  comprehensive  settlement 
and  the  other  one  a  deferral — seem  both  to 
have  been  rejected,  in  one  form  or  another 
at  least,  by  the  Soviets.  What  reason  do  you 
have  to  believe  that  they  will  find  them  con- 
structive at  this  time? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  hope  that  when 
we  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  discuss  in 
detail  the  concrete  proposals  with  respect  to 
the  comprehensive  package,  they  will  see 
that  it  really  is  a  very  constructive  proposal 
which  deals  with  substance,  and  that  as  we 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  it  in  its  full  detail, 
they  may  see  the  merit  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  atmosphere  are  you 
anticipating  now?  You  had  a  chance  to  talk 
briefly  with  Mr.  Gromyko. 

Secretary  Vance:    I   have  been   very 
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pleased  with  the  cordial  atmosphere  which 
we  have  seen  during  our  brief  time  here  and 
the  very  cordial  welcome  when  we  came 
yesterday  evening,  and  Gromyko  was  very 
kind  and  cordial  on  our  ride  in  from  the  air- 
port. We  are  going  to  go  to  the  ballet  to- 
gether this  evening,  and  I  hope  and  expect 
that  we  will  continue  to  be  cordial  and 
businesslike. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,  MOSCOW,  MARCH  28 

Press  release  136  dated  March  29 

Secretary  Vance:  We've  had  two  meetings 
today.  The  first  meeting  was  about  two  and 
a  half  hours  in  length,  I  believe.  That  was  a 
meeting  attended  by  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  the  Foreign  Minister.  This 
afternoon  the  General  Secretary  did  not  at- 
tend; it  was  attended  by  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, the  Deputy  Minister. 

This  morning  we  discussed  the  assessment 
of  both  sides  with  respect  to  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations in  the  future.  This  was  an  exchange 
of  views  and  then  a  dialogue  back  and  forth 
with  respect  to  various  items  which  have 
been  raised  in  what  amounted  to  sort  of  the 
opening  statements  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  myself.  This  afternoon 
we  devoted  the  whole  afternoon  to  SALT. 
During  the  course  of  our  discussions  I  put 
forward  the  two  proposals  which  you  are  all 
familiar  with.  The  Soviets,  on  their  side, 
made  certain  suggestions.  We  discussed  the 
various  matters  at  considerable  length. 

I  don't  think  it's  appropriate  to  go  into  the 
details  of  our  discussion.  There  will  come  a 
time  later  on  when  we  will  be  able  to  talk  to 
you  more  about  the  details  of  the  plans  and 
the  discussion;  but  I  just  don't  think  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  juncture  to  get  into  any 
of  that  kind  of  detail,  because  we  are  going 
to  be  resuming  again  tomorrow  morning  at 
11:00  to  continue  our  discussions. 

Q.  Can  you  characterize  in  general  at  all 
the  Soviet  response  to  the  comprehensive 
proposal? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  do  so.  Let  me  just  say  that 


the  general  atmosphere  was  businesslike.  It 
was  not  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Q.  Without  going  into  details,  sir,  could 
you  tell  us  whether  the  Soviets  offered  a 
proposal? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  they  did  offer  a 
proposal.  It  is  a  proposal  that  we  are  famil- 
iar with.  In  essence  they  have  suggested 
this  proposal  before.  There  were  some  vari- 
ations on  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  into  details. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  Mr.  Brezhnev  raise 
the  question  of  human  rights  this  morning? 

Secretary  Vance:  He  did. 

Q.  hi  what  way? 

Secretary  Vance:  He  made  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  human 
rights.  I  responded  to  that,  and  again  I 
really  don't  think  it's  appropriate  to  go  into 
detail  as  to  what  was  said. 

Q.  Was  his  statement  what  you  expected, 
or  was  it  stronger  than  you  expected?  Did  it 
take  you  off  guard? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  did  not  take  me  off 
guard. 

Q.  If  we  could  turn  to  the  public  record 
for  the  moment:  We  were  told  that  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  his  toast  [at  a  lunch- 
eon on  Mar.  28],  in  the  part  about 
Palestinian  representation  at  Geneva,  said, 
"Can't  we  decide  on  participation  at  the  con- 
ference itself?"  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Soviets  were  ready  to  attend  Geneva 
without  having  as  a  prerequisite  Palestinian 
representation.  Is  that  your  understanding 
of  what  he  said?  If  so,  do  you  feel  that 
breaks  with  — 

Secretary  Vance:  He  said  something  along 
those  lines.  What  he  meant  by  that  I  am  not 
sure.  We  will  be  discussing  the  Middle  East 
question  later  on  during  our  talks,  and 
during  that  portion  of  the  talks  I  do  intend 
to  find  out  exactly  what  he  did  mean  to  say. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  talk  about  your 
response  on  the  human  rights  issue;  yet  the 
Soviet  press  agency  made  public  in  some  de- 
tail allegedly  what  Brezhnev  said  to  you.  I 
think  it's  only  fair  for  our  readers  that  we 
have  some  idea  of  your  response  to  him. 
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Secretary  Vance:  I  haven't  seen  what  they 
said.  I'll  read  what  they  said,  and  then  I'll 
comment  tomorrow. 

Q.  Would  you  like  us  to  read  you  what 
they  said  right  now?  The  Soviets  come  on 
quite  strong,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretai-y  Vance:  What  did  they  say? 

Q.  I've  got  it  right  here,  if  you'll  wait  just 
a  moment.  The  key  part  went  like  this: 
TASS  began  by  saying  that  Brezhnev  made 
his  statement,  a)id  then  it  went  on  to  say: 
"At  the  sa))ie  time  an  appropriate  appraisal 
was  given  of  those  moments  in  U.S.  policy 
which  do  not  square  with  the  principle  of 
equality,  non-interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs  of  each  other,  and  mutual  benefit, 
without  the  observance  of  which  the  con- 
structive development  of  relations  between 
tin  two  countries  is  impossible." 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  simply  say  this: 
that  I  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  our 
human  rights  position  springs  out  of 
fundamental  values  which  we  hold;  that  we 
are  different  societies,  we  have  different 
values;  that  we  do  not  intend  to  single  out 
the  Soviet  Union  in  what  we  say  about 
human  rights;  that  our  concerns  are  univer- 
sal in  nature;  and  that  we  will  continue  to  do 
what  we  believe  is  appropriate  in  the  overall 
question  of  human  rights.  That,  in  essence, 
is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  cleared  the  air  or 
that  you  are  going  to  have  more  discussion 
about  human  rights? 

Seo'etary  Vance:  No,  I  think  the  air  is 
pretty  clear  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  is  it  your  impression  that 
as  a  result  of  this  exchange  that  the  subject 
is  over  with  or  is  it  going  to  play  a  part? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  would  expect  it  is 
over  with  for  these  discussions. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  on  SALT,  when  you  said 
the  Soviets  made  a  position  we're  all 
familiar  with  — 

Secretary  Vance:  What  I  said  was  we  all 
are  familiar  with. 

Q.  So  that  there's  no  misunderstanding  on 
our  part,   my  assumption   is  that  they  pro- 


posed keeping  the  2,400  limit  and  including 
the  cruise  missile  in  it.  Is  that  a  fair  as- 
sumption? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  it  is,  including  the 
cruise  missile. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  significant,  sir,  that 
Brezhnev  did  not  show  up  this  afternoon? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  explain  at 
all — you  said  you  laid  out  both  proposals. 
Does  that  mean  that  you  mentioned  first  the 
comprehensive  proposal  and  then  you  went 
immediately  to  raise  the  second  proposal  as 
well?  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about 
this? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  were  both  raised 
side  by  side. 

Q.  Simultaneously? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you — without  you  telling 
us  the  answer — but  did  they  ask  you  what 
type  of,  how  far  the  deep  reduction  could  go 
approximately? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  gave  it  to  them  in 
approximation. 

Q.  Do  you  hope  or  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  you  might  get  a  Soviet  response 
before  you  leave  Moscow? 

Seo-etary  Vance:  Yes.  They  indicated 
they  would  give  us  a  response. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  that  tomorrow 
morning?  Will  this  go  on  with  SALT  or 
move  to  other  issues? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  we'll  start  with 
SALT  tomorrow. 

Q.  Then  your  general  appraisal  is  that  it 
is  an  optimistic — 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  not  going  to 
characterize  it  as  optimistic  or  pessimistic.  I 
will  say  that  we  had  a  businesslike 
discussion  which  will  continue  tomorrow. 

Q.  Are  they  making  progress  on  SALT 
dependent  upon  any  actio?)  by  us  on  human 
rights? 

Secretary  Vance:  No. 

Q.  Sir,  Mr.   Secretary,  do  you  see  any 
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progress  as  a  result  of  one  day's  talk  toward 
this  framework  which  you've  been  talking 
about? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  think  the  fact 
that  we're  talking  about  it  and  serious  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  back  and  forth  on  it  is 
some  progress.  But  I  don't  want  to  blow  it 
up  as  any  great  thing. 

Q .  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  yon' 1 1  be 
lea  ring  Thursday  morning  on  schedule? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I've  said  all  along,  if 
we're  making  progress  and  there's  a  purpose 
in  continuing  on  through  Thursday,  I'm  pre- 
pared to  stay  through  Thursday,  Friday,  or 
however  long  it  takes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  Middle  East  and 
Gromyko's  comments  on  that — did  you  feel 
that  the  Soviet  position  has  become  more 
flexible? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  couldn't  really  tell; 
there  wasn't  that  much  of  it  in  the  toast  to 
draw  any  conclusions.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  full  discussion  to  really  get  an  idea 
of  what's  involved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  SALT,  will  the  pri- 
mary issue  be  trying  to  unravel  with  the  in- 
hibitions that  are  on  you — /  assume  from 
what  you  said  we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
Soviet  position  will  be  what  must  be  very 
much  as  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  January 
of  1976  and  February  1976. 

Secretary  Vance:  That's  a  fair  assumption. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Mr.  Gromyko's  toast 
he  repeated  their  standard  support  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement.  Then  he  said,  as  we 
got  it,  "A  constructive  approach  from  the 
U.S.  side  will  always  be  met  with  under- 
standing from  the  U.S.S.R."  Did  you  regard 
that  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  consider  something  more  than 
just  a  simple  ratification  of  the  Vladivostok 
agreement? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  listened  to  that  part 
with  great  interest.  But  I  really  don't  know 
how  to  characterize  it. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anything  in  the  talks 
that  will  give  you  the  information  to  help 
you  characterize  it? 


Secretary  Vance:  No.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
talks  to  draw  any  conclusions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  whether 
tin  Soviet  representatives  raised  the  basic 
question  which  we  have  heard — that  they  ob- 
ject to  a  new  administration  coming  in  with 
a  fundamentally  different  approach? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  that  question  was 
raised  as  one  of  the  items.  We  discussed  at 
some  length  as  to  whether  or  not  the — well, 
I'm  getting  into  too  much  detail. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Grornyko  do  most  of  the 
talking  on  the  Soviet  side  i)i  the  afternoon? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  he  did. 
NEWS  CONFERENCE,  MOSCOW,  MARCH  29 
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Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  give  you  a  brief 
fill-in  on  what  we  covered  today.  We  had  two 
meetings;  one  in  the  morning,  and  we  met 
again  this  afternoon  starting  at  4:30  and  just 
finished  a  few  moments  ago.  In  the  morning 
we  covered  two  areas — mutual  balanced  force 
reductions  discussions,  which  have  been 
going  on  in  Vienna,  and  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  afternoon  session,  we  covered  a  number 
of  items — the  comprehensive  test  ban,  de- 
militarization of  the  Indian  Ocean,  nonprolif- 
eration,  conventional  arms  transfers,  the 
proposal  of  the  Soviets  with  respect  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction — and  touched 
just  very,  very  briefly  at  the  end  on  southern 
Africa. 

As  you  can  see,  it  was  a  full  day  with  many 
subjects  before  us  for  discussion.  We  agreed 
in  a  number  of  these  areas  to  set  up  follow-on 
working  groups  to  continue  the  discussions 
that  we  started  today.  I  won't  try  and  give 
you  a  list  of  the  various  issues  today,  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  mission  I  will  indicate 
which  are  the  areas  in  which  we  are  going  to 
have  the  follow-on  working  groups. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  disappointed 
by  the  fact  that  SALT  did  not  become  the 
centerpiece  of  today's  discussion? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  was  not.  Indeed,  I 
was  glad  that  it  didn't  come  up  today, 
because  it  indicates  to  me  that  serious  con- 
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sideration  is  being  given  to  the  question  of 
SALT  and  to  the  proposals  which  have  been 
tabled.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  optimistic  about 
that,  but  I  do  think  it  indicates  that  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  it. 

Q.  Is  there  an  indication  that  the  Politburo 
perhaps  is  meeting  on  the  SALT  proposal? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  know. 

Q.  On  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Secretary,  did 
yon  get  the  feeling,  in  general,  that  the 
Soviets  were  being  helpful  or  constructive  in 
any  way,  and  particularly  did  you  get  any 
enlightenment  on  Mr.  Gromyko's  remark  in 
his  toast  yesterday? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  had  the  feeling  that 
they  were  being  constructive,  that  they 
wished  to  play  a  constructive  and  active  role 
as  Cochairman  [of  the  Middle  East  Peace 
Conference  at  Geneva].  We  welcome  that 
fact.  We  think  we  both  have  a  responsibility 
in  this  area  to  try  and  see  that  progress  is 
made  toward  a  Middle  East  settlement,  and 
therefore  I  welcome  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  statement  yes- 
terday mean  what  it  seems  to  mean? 

Secretary  Vance:  Which  one  are  you 
talking  about? 

Q.  On  the  Middle  East — specifically,  that 
the  Soviet  position  currently  is  that  the 
question  of  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization] participation  can  await  discus- 
sion inside  the  conference. 

Secretary  Vance:  You  had  better  let  them 
speak  to  that.  I  do  not  want  to — we  both 
agreed  that  we  will  not  comment  on  what  the 
other  side  said  and  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Let  me  just  ask  you  generally  on  that 
point — are  you  somewhat  more  interested  in 
the  proposa  I  than  without  examining  it  fur- 
ther? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  all  I  want  to  say  on 
the  Middle  East  today  is  that  I  found  the  dis- 
cussion useful.  We  reviewed  all  of  the  issues, 
both  procedural  and  substantive.  I  think  I 
have  a  fuller  and  more  complete  understand- 
ing now  of  the  Soviet  position,  and  I  will  let 
it  go  at  that  today. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  close  do  you  think 
you  are  to  a  compreheyisive  test  ban? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  had  a  good  discussion 
on  that  today.  There  are  some  obvious  issues 
in  that  area  that  have  to  be  further  explored, 
but  I  thought  that  the  talks  in  that  area  were 
useful  and  constructive,  as  I  did  particularly 
in  the  area  of  nonproliferation. 

Q.  Did  anyone  in  the  Soviet  delegation  in- 
dicate to  you  that  they  are  now  giving  serious 
study  to  the  proposal  on  SALT? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  did  not  ask  about  it. 

Q.  There  are  no  other  problems  here? 

Secretary  Vance:  No  other  problems  here. 

Q.  Was  there  any  allusion  at  all  today  to 
human  rights? 

Secretary  Vance:  No  allusion  to  human 
rights  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  past  the  Russians 
have  not  ever  seriously  considered  or 
responded  to  us  when  we  have  suggested  a 
conventional  arms  reduction  to  areas  such  as 
the  Middle  East.  Was  that  a  subject  of 
discussion  today?  Did  you  get  the  feeling 
that  they  would  consider  such  an  approach? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  it  was  a  subject  of 
discussion  again  today.  As  I  indicated  to  you 
earlier,  we  have  in  the  past  discussed  the 
question  of  conventional  arms  transfers  in 
the  Middle  East.  And  as  I  have  indicated 
previously,  the  problem  there  remains  the 
unresolved  political  issue  and  my  judgment  is 
that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  achieve  any 
substantial  reduction  in  arms  transfers  there 
until  the  political  differences  among  the 
parties  are  resolved. 

Q.  On  the  issue  of  southern  Africa,  did  you 
discuss  President  Podgorny's  recent 
statements  in  southern  Africa  at  all? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  we  just  touched 
very,  very  briefly  on  it,  and  we  really  did  not 
spend  much  time  on  it. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers, did  you  discuss  it  in  reference  to  Africa 
as  well? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  expand  on  that  at  all? 
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Secretary  Vance:  I  really  do  not  want  to 
expand  on  it  at  this  point  other  than  to  say 
that  we  touched  both  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  the  general  problems  of  Africa. 

Q.  On  the  Vienna  talks,  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
there  any  hope  that  you  see  now  that  the  ice 
will  be  thawed? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  think  we  both 
agreed  that  we  felt  it  was  important  to  try  to 
get  that  out  of  the  doldrums.  It  is  something 
that,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  done.  It 
would  be  very  much  in  the  interests  of  all  of 
us  to  make  that  kind  of  movement.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  any  predictions,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  our  discussions  today  that 
something  is  about  to  happen. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  getting  down  now 
to  the  last  two  sessions.  Could  you  give  us 
some  idea  of  your  sense  of  when  you  expect 
the  Soviets  to  respond,  particularly  to  the 
American  priority  of  a  comprehensive 
package? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  cannot  give  you  a  pre- 
cise answer  on  that,  Mr.  Kalb  [Bernard  Kalb, 
CBS  News].  I  wish  I  could.  My  best  guess  is 
that  the  subject  will  come  up  tomorrow. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  the  United  Press  was 
informed  today  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  that 
the  Foreign  Ministry  will  not  grant  a  visa 
to  one  of  our  prospective  Moscow 
correspondents.  Two  questions:  Do  you  see 
any  political  significance  in  that,  and  sec- 
ondly, do  you  recall  the  Helsinki  agreement 
clearly  enough  to  be  able  to  help  me  find  out 
whether  they  are  obliged  under  that  agree- 
ment to  give  an  answer  for  this  rejection? 
They  gave  no  explanation. 

Secretary  Vance:  The  answer  is  I  do  not 
recall  those  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  sufficiently  to  give  you  an  answer, 
and  secondly,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  inci- 
dent to  which  you  refer. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  the  atmos- 
phere, Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Vance:  Again,  it  was 
businesslike. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  clear 
ideas  at  this  point  as  to  whether  you  might 
stay  over  another  day  or  two? 


Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  I  am  still 
prepared  to  stay  over  if  this  will  be  useful, 
and  I  would  think  I  would  probably  know  by 
the  end  of  the  meeting  tomorrow  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  does  it  feel  for  a  full 
day  to  go  by  without  you  getting  any  indica- 
tion from  the  Russians  on  the  central  ques- 
tion to  which  you  have  come  to  Moscow? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I  indicated,  I  think 
that  that  is  not  only  expectable  but  in  a  way 
I  am  pleased  by  that,  because  it  leads  me  to 
guess,  at  least,  that  serious  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  proposals  which  we  have 
put  forward.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
optimistic  about  it,  but  at  least  I  think  that 
one  can  draw  the  kind  of  conclusions  that  I 
did  from  that. 

Q.  There  were  no  followup  questions  by  the 
Russians  on  the  proposal  today? 

Secretary  Vance:  No.  I  think  the  proposal 
is  really  quite  clear.  Maybe  there  will  be 
some  questions  tomorrow. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  numbers  tonight, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Vance:  [Laughs.]  Not  tonight. 
[Laughter.] 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  tomorrow?  Do  you  expect  that  he 
will  be  there?  Have  you  been  given  an 
indication? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  not  been  given  an 
indication. 

Q.  Sir,  do  you  expect  to  see  him  again  be- 
fore you  leave — Mr.  Brezhnev? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  know  for  sure, 
but  I  think  probably  I  will. 

Q.  In  assessing  these  two  days,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, would  you  say  you  are  making  more 
progress  than  you  expected,  less,  or  about 
what  you  expected? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  answer  by  saying 
I  found  the  discussions  today  to  be  useful  and 
helpful. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  these  working  groups 
you  talk  about — are  these  working  groups 
that  would  be  set  up  for  the  future  or  just 
to7tiorrow? 
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Secretary  Vance:  For  the  future. 

Q.  Where  would  they  meet?  Here  or  Wash- 
ington or — 

Set-return  Vance:  Either  place.  Could  meet 
in  Geneva.  That  depends  on  what  subject 
they  deal  with. 

Q.  Is  this  our  idea,  the  working  groups? 

Secreta>-i)  Vance:  We  both  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  couldn't  you  be  more 
precise  on  what  areas  they  are  going  to  work 
on  and  how  many  they  are,  because  it  makes 

it  very  difficult  to  write  about? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  realize  that.  Let  me 
just  say  at  this  point  there  will  be  several.  I 
do  not  want  to  announce,  unilaterally 
announce,  these.  We  will  do  it  bilaterally 
when  we  do  it. 

NEWS  CONFERENCE,  MOSCOW,  MARCH  30 
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Secretary  Vance:  Good  evening.  Let  me 
fill  you  in  on  our  meeting  of  this  afternoon. 

We  met  this  afternoon  with  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  and  other  officials.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  Soviets  told  us  that  they  had 
examined  our  two  proposals  and  did  not  find 
either  acceptable.  They  proposed  nothing 
new  on  their  side. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  outline,  as  I  prom- 
ised I  would  when  we  reached  this  point,  on 
the  nature  of  the  two  proposals  which  we 
put  forward. 

The  first  proposed  what  we  had  called  our 
deferral  proposal.  Under  this  proposal  we 
suggested  the  deferral  of  consideration  of 
the  cruise  missile  and  the  "Backfire"  bomber 
issues  and  that  we  resolve  all  other 
remaining  issues  under  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
cord and  sign  a  new  treaty.  The  proposal  is 
only  consistent  with  the  agreement  reached 
at  Vladivostok,  as  you  know,  and  there  was 
no  agreement  reached  at  Vladivostok  with 
respect  to  either  cruise  missiles  or  the 
Backfire  bomber  and  therefore  they  have 
been  and  are  open  issues.  So,  in  essence, 
our  proposal  was:  Let's  sign  up  what  has 
been  agreed  at  Vladivostok  and  put  aside 


the  cruise  missile  and  get  on  with  SALT 
Three. 

As  an  alternative,  and  what  we  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  comprehensive  proposal,  the 
one  that  we  preferred  and  urged  that  they 
give  serious  consideration  to,  was  a  proposal 
which  would  have  really  made  substantive 
progress  toward  true  arms  control.  It  had  in 
it  four  elements — or  has  in  it  four  elements. 
Let  me  run  through  them  briefly  with  you. 

The  first  deals  with  aggregates.  We 
proposed  that  there  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  aggregate  of  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles. 

Second,  we  proposed  that  there  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  what  are  called 
modern  large  ballistic  missile  launchers. 

Third,  we  proposed  that  there  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  MIRV  launcher  aggregate. 

And  fourth,  we  proposed  that  there  be  a 
limit  on  the  launchers  of  ICBM's  equipped 
with  MIRV's.  In  other  words,  we  proposed 
a  sublimit  in  that  area. 

Going  on  to  ICBM  restrictions,  we  pro- 
posed that  there  continue  to  be  a  ban  on 
construction  of  new  ICBM  launchers.  We 
proposed  in  addition  a  ban  on  modification  of 
existing  ICBM's.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
proposed  a  limit  on  the  number  of  flight 
tests  for  existing  ICBM's.  We  proposed  in 
addition  a  ban  on  the  development,  the  test- 
ing, and  deployment  of  new  ICBM's.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  proposed  a  ban  on  the 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
mobile  ICBM  launchers. 

With  respect  to  the  cruise  missiles,  we 
proposed  a  ban  on  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  all  cruise  missiles, 
whether  nuclear  armed  or  conventionally 
armed,  of  intercontinental  range.  In  other 
words,  we  set  a  limit.  I'm  not  going  to  give 
you  that  precise  number,  but  there  was  a 
specific  number  over  which  they  would  be 
banned,  and  that  limit  was  the  limit  between 
intercontinental  and  nonintercontinental. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Backfire 
bomber,  we  indicated  that  we  want  them  to 
provide  us  with  a  list  of  measures  to  assure 
that  the  Backfire  bomber  would  not  be  used 
as  a  strategic  bomber. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  comprehensive 
package  which  we  put  forward. 
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We  agreed  to  continue  discussions  in  the 
future.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  and  I  will 
be  meeting  in  May  to  discuss  the  Middle 
East  and  other  items,  including  strategic 
arms  limitation. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  agreed  to  set 
up  a  number  of  working  groups  in  various 
areas  to  follow  up  on  the  discussions  which 
we  have  had  here  in  Moscow. 

Let  me  give  you  a  list  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  will  have  these  follow-on  working 
groups.  They  include  the  area  of  comprehen- 
sive test  bans;  the  area  of  chemical  weapons; 
the  area  of  prior  notification  of  missile  test- 
firing;  the  area  of  antisatellite  weapons;  the 
area  of  civil  defense;  the  area  of  possible 
military  limitations  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
area  of  radiological  weapons;  the  area  of 
conventional  weapons;  and  we  agreed  to  set 
up  a  regular  schedule  of  meetings  to  deal 
with  the  whole  question  of  proliferation. 

That  is  the  summary  of  where  we  are  at 
this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ivhat  effect  do  you  think 
the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  will  have 
on  U.S. -Soviet  relations? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  we  made  prog- 
ress in  these  negotiations  and  they  were 
useful.  I  think  that  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
will  continue  to  be  good.  I  hope  in  the  future 
we  can  strengthen  those  relations. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  disappointed  that 
we  have  failed  to  make  progress  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  essential  of  all  these 
areas,  namely,  the  area  of  strategic  nuclear 
arms.  But  I  think  that  our  relationships  will 
continue.  We  will  certainly  do  everything 
we  can  to  continue  to  try  and  strengthen 
relations. 

Q.  It  must  be  very  evident,  sir,  that 
without  the  specifics  of  the  proposal  that  the 
United  States  presented,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  rational  person  to  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  proposal 
was  plausible  or  not  as  a  proposal  made  be- 
tween adversary  nations.  Is  there  nothing 
that  you  can  do,  sir,  to  give  us  the  specifics 
which  would  tell  the  American  public 
whether  the  proposal  made  by  the  United 
States  was  a  plausible  proposal? 


Secretary  Vance:  I  cannot  give  you,  at 
this  point,  any  specific  numbers.  I  think  that 
you  have  enough  in  terms  of  the  outline  of 
the  proposal  to  answer  the  question  which 
we  put,  Mr.  Marder  [Murrey  Marder, 
Washington  Post]. 

Q.  I  would  defer  with  due  respect,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  the  Soviet  side  give 
you  any  reason  to  hope  that  there  may  be 
some  further  negotiation  on  your  proposal 
and  on  their  proposal  so  that  you  might  find 
a  bridge  between  the  two? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes.  We  agreed  that  we 
would  continue  discussions.  That  is  all. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  issue 
of  human  rights  might  have  played  a  role  in 
the  failure  of  these  discussions? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  human  rights  did 
not  come  up  after  the  first  day.  We  never 
discussed  it  again. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  in  any  way  affected 
their  thinking  on  your  proposals? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  believe  it  did. 
No,  I  think  it  stood  on  its  own  feet,  but  you 
will  have  to  ask  them. 

Q.  I'm  not  clear  what  happens  next.  Is 
one  side  supposed  to  come  up  with  a  new 
proposal,  or  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Specifically? 

Secretary  Vance:  Where  we  go  from  here 
is  that  I  am  hoping  that  they  would  consider 
the  proposals  which  we  have  made.  We 
think  that  they  provide  a  reasonable  basis 
for  further  discussions. 

We  will  be  meeting  again.  I  hope  by  that 
time  there  will  be  something  to  put  on  the 
table  which  will  permit  us  to  make  progress. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  some  indication  that 
they  think  this  is  a  basis,  that  your  propos- 
als are  a  basis,  for  further  negotiations? 

Secretary  Vance:  All  they  gave  us  today 
was  that  they  said  they  did  not  find  it  ac- 
ceptable. 

Q.  Did  they  expand  on  that,  sir,  at  all,  or 
just  say  they  did  not  find  it  acceptable? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  said  they  did  not 
find  it  acceptable  because  that  did  not  coin- 
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cide  with  their  view  of  what  they  thought 
was  an  equitable  deal. 

Q.  Is  it  still  possible,  sir,  to  think  to  re- 
place SALT  One  by  October,  when  it 
expires  ? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  still 
possible.  I  would  come  back  to  the  point 
that  the  deferral  proposal  is  a  proposal 
which  is  based  upon  what  was  agreed  to  at 
Vladivostok  and  simply  puts  aside  the  very 
difficult  issues  of  Backfire  and  the  cruise 
missile  and  one  could  sign  that  and  move 
immediately  on  to  the  more  complex  prob- 
lems which  are  contained  in  the 
comprehensive  proposal  in  SALT  Two. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  they  then  give  you 
an  indication  that  the  deferral  proposal 
might  be  a  better  basis  for  further  talks  than 
the  comprehensive  proposal?  Did  they  make 
a  distinction  between  the  two  rejected 
proposals? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  did  not  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  be  issuing  a 
communique  on  other  areas,  such  as  the 
Middle  East,  southern  Africa — 

Secretary  Vance:  We  probably  will  be  is- 
suing a  communique,  yes. 

Q.  Are  your  meetings  continuing  tonight 
to  start  the  communique? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  Where  will  the  meetings  be  between  you 
and  Mr.  Gromyko? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  not  finally 
agreed.  It  will  be  somewhere  in  Europe. 

Q.  Could  you  amplify,  sir,  on  the  meet- 
ings that  are  continuing  tonight? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  only  meeting  is  on 
the  draft  of  the  communique. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  leave  Moscow 
without  having  achieved  that  general 
framework  ? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  is  correct.  We  will 
leave  without  having  achieved  that  general 
framework.  I  am  very  disappointed  that  we 
were  unable  to  do  so. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  told  us  two  days 
ago  that  the  Soviets  had  put  on  the  table  a 
slightly  modified  version  of  the  January 
1976  proposal.  Is  that  still  on  the  table — 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  two  American  proposals  and  a 
Soviet  proposal? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  is  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that 
agreement  on  some  strategic  arms  proposals 
now  still  remains  a  prerequisite,  or  a  condi- 
tion, for  a  summit  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  Leonid  Brezhnev? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  want  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  now.  I  think  that  I  should 
leave  that  for  the  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  to- 
day's failure  will  result  in  the  acceleration 
of  the  arms  race  on  the  part  of  both 
countries? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  certainly  hope 
not.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
there  would  be  an  acceleration  of  the  arms 
race.  This  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
neither  side,  nor  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  we  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  their  proposal  on  the  table,  and  if 
not,  what  is  the  state  of  play?  Is  it  for  us  to 
come  up  with  a  new  proposal,  or  for  them,  to 
amend  their  proposal,  or — 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  we  have  discussed 
the  proposal. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  today? 

Secretary  Vance:  Not  today,  but  we  have 
had  a  discussion. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  you  were  saying  that  our 
relations  were  nevertheless  good,  despite 
your  inability  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
SALT.  I  must  say  it  seems  to  strain  cred- 
ibility, that  statement.  It  would  seem  to,  I 
think,  most  of  us  that  the  main  topic  here 
was  a  collapse  in  the  SALT  negotiations. 
There  seems  to  be  no  possible  compromise 
on  this,  and  I  would  think  that  relations 
were  worse  than  any  time  in  recent  years. 
Where  is  the  relationship  good,  given  the 
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fact  on  the  central  question  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  agreement!1 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  think,  Mr. 
Gwertzman  [Bernard  Gwertzman,  New  York 
Times],  that  we  have  made,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  progress  in  a  number  of  other  areas 
that  I  outlined  to  you.  The  nature  of  the 
talks  was  at  no  time  acrimonious  or  unbusi- 
nesslike. I  think  that  the  task  remains 
before  us  to  try  and  find  a  way  to  reach 
agreement  in  the  strategic  area,  and  we 
both  should  bend  our  efforts  to  that  end. 

Q.  What  progress  do  you  mean?  Are  yon 
referring  to  the  working  groups  or  the  sub- 
ject area  of  the  Middle  East — 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  to  these  various 
other  matters  which  we  discussed. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  specifics  on  that?  Did 
you  find  out  what  Gromyko  meant  the  other 
day? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  did.  He  did  not 
mean  what  has  been  written  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  did  he  mean? 

Secretary  Vance:  He  did  mean  that  he  felt 
that  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization] should  be  included  in  any  talks. 

Q.  He  did  or  did  not? 

Secretary  Vance:  He  did  mean  that  they 
should  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  make  any 
progress  on  reunification  of  divided 
families?  And  what  was  the  answer? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  are  taking  it  under 
consideration. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  reported  to  the 
President  already  tonight  on  the  results  of 
the  talks? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  sent  a  message  to 
him  indicating  that  the  proposals  we  put 
forward  have  been  unacceptable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  help,  sir,  on 
some  physical  things? 
Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  sure. 
Q.  How  long  did  the  meeting  last? 

Secretary  Vance:  You  mean  this 
afternoon?  I  think  about  an  hour. 


Q.  Did  Mr.  Brezhnev — was  he  present  all 
the  time? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  participate  much  in  the  discus- 
sions? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  he  did.  He  did  all 
the  talking. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  more, 
physically,  about — 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  it  was  similar  to 
the  other  meetings  which  we  have  had.  On 
the  Soviet  side  Mr.  Brezhnev  did  the  talk- 
ing, and  on  our  side  I  did  the  talking  for  our 
group. 

Q.  Was  there  any  noticeable  difference  in 
mood  between  Monday's  discussion  by  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  today's  discussion  by  him? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  don't  think  there 
was  any  major  difference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  central 
reason — perhaps  you  answered  it  somewhere 
in  this  discussion — that  the  Soviets  gave  you 
for  their  rejection  for  both  proposals  that  the 
United  States  put  forth? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  was  their  view  that 
the  deferral  proposal  did  not  accord  with 
Vladivostok.  It  is  our  very  clear  view  that  it 
does  accord  with  Vladivostok  because 
Backfire  and  cruise  missiles  were  not 
included  in  the  Vladivostok  accord  and  they 
remained  unsettled  issues — so  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  view  between  the  Soviets  and 
ourselves  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Was  there  a  central  dispute,  sir,  on  the 
difference  between  the  two  aide  memoires 
out  of  Vladivostok,  the  one  on  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  the  American  version  mentioning 
ballistic  missiles  and  the  Soviet  version 
mentioning  just  missiles? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  was  discussion  of 
the  aide  memoire,  yes. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what  their  rea- 
son was  for  rejecting  the  comprehensive 
package,  sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  really  should  speak 
on  this  themselves,  but  I  will  tell  you  that 
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their  indication  is  that  they  do  not  feel  that, 
as  they  put  it,  that  it  is  an  equitable  pack- 
age. We  believe  that  it  is  equitable  and  it 
does  attack  the  central  questions  which  are 
involved  in  seeking  a  real  arms  control 
agreement. 

Q.  Is  that  proposal  still  on  the  table  and 
negotiable? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  is.  All  proposals  are 
still  on  the  table. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  view  negotiable?  Or  did 
they  reject  it  in  the  basic  form  as  presented? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  hope  as  they 
reflect  on  it  that  they  will  find  merit  in  it 
and  we  will  find  a  way  to  get  back  together 
again  and  start  talking  pretty  soon. 

Q.  Sir,  with  respect,  is  that  [inaudible]  the 
reason  yon  feel  we  can  still  get  an  agree- 
ment by  October?  Is  there  anything  more 
specific  as  to  why  you  feel  the  October  dead- 
line is  still  manageable? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  think  the  reason 
that  I  feel  it  is  still  manageable  is  that  if  the 
parties  get  together  and  really  put  the  polit- 
ical will  behind  it,  an  agreement  can  be 
achieved  by  October. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  get  the  statis- 
tics that  we've  been  asking  you  for  for  the 
past  three  days?  How  deep  is  deep? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  really  don't  think  I  can 
give  this  to  you.  I  will  try  and  give  it  to  you 
at  some  point  later  if  I  can,  but  I  just  can't 
do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  formally  tell 
the  Soviets  that  we  also  found  their  proposal 
unacceptable?  And  could  you  tell  us  why  we 
do  find  their  proposal  unacceptable? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  reason  that  we  have 
found  their  proposal  unacceptable  is  that  it 
does  not  deal  properly  with  the  cruise 
missile  issue. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending the  SALT  One  agreement  beyond  the 
end  of  October? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  did  not  discuss  that, 
no. 


Q.  Any  indication  that  they  would  settle 
for  a  reduction  that  was  less  deep  than  the 
one  you  proposed?  A  smaller  reduction? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I  say,  no  counter- 
proposals were  made  by  them  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  was  it  suggested  at  all 
that  at  any  time  between  now  and  the  next 
several  months  that  you  would  return  to 
Moscow  to  continue  negotiating  on  the 
subject? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  but  as  I  indicated, 
Mr.  Gromyko  and  I  are  going  to  meet  in 
May,  and  one  of  the  subjects  which  will 
come  up  at  that  time  will  be  the  subject  of 
deep  arms  limitations. 


JOINT  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  COMMUNIQUE, 
MARCH  30 

Press  release  1-14  dated  March  30 

On  March  28-30,  1977,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  L.I.  Brezhnev  and  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  A. A.  Gromyko,  held  talks  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  was  in  Moscow  on  an  official 
visit. 

In  the  course  of  the  talks  there  was  a  general 
discussion  of  American-Soviet  relations,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain international  problems  of  mutual  interest  for  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Consideration  of  questions  relevant  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  agreement  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  occupied  the  central  place  in 
the  talks.  The  sides  have  agreed  to  continue  the  con- 
sideration of  these  issues. 

An  exchange  of  views  also  took  place  on  a  number  of 
other  questions  concerning  the  limitation  of  armaments 
and  disarmament.  It  was  agreed  that  bilateral  con- 
tacts, including  meetings  of  experts,  would  be  held  to 
discuss  these  matters. 

The  discussion  of  international  issues  included  the 
Belgrade  preparatory  conference,  and  the  situation  in 
Cyprus  and  southern  Africa.  They  reaffirmed  the  im- 
portance of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  of  September 
1971.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  sides  have  agreed  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference  is  essential  in 
bringing  about  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  area.  An 
understanding  was  reached  to  hold,  in  the  first  half  of 
May,  1977  in  Geneva,  a  meeting  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a  thorough  exchange  of  views 
on  the  Middle  East  problem,  including  the  question  of 
resuming  the  work  of  the  Geneva  conference.  Some  of 
the  other  issues  discussed  in  the  talks  in  Moscow  will 
be  reviewed  at  that  time. 

The  consideration  of  practical  questions  of  bilateral 
relations  produced  several  specific  understandings. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  ABOARD  AIRCRAFT 
EN  ROUTE  LONDON-PARIS,  APRIL  1 

Press  release  l(il  dated  April  2 

Q.  Do  you  mind  if  I  start  out  by  asking 
you  the  same  question  we  started  off  with 
yesterday?  Now  that  Mr.  Gromyko  has  told 
us  why  he  thinks  the  package  is  inequitable; 
namely,  that  it  preserves  the  America>i  lead 
in  some  areas  and  requires  the  Russians  to 
cut  down  the  area  where  they  might 
expand — how  do  you  answer  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  answer  it  by 
saying  that  I  think  that  you  can  take  a  look 
at  the  overall  package;  it  is  balanced  and 
fair. 

Let  us  start  off  in  the  ICBM  field.  In  the 
ICBM  field  it  requires  both  of  us  to  reduce, 
and  to  reduce  to  the  same  number. 
Secondly,  it  is  true  that  it  requires  the 
Soviets  to  reduce  in  the  area  of  large  ballis- 
tic missiles.  That,  however,  is  important 
because  it  increases  the  stability  that  would 
result  as  a  result  of  consummation  of  the 
package.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  totals  that 
would  result  from  the  package  you  would 
see  the  Soviet  Union  ending  up  with  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  throw- weight 
still — but  a  reduced  advantage  in  throw- 
weight — and  it  would  show  the  United 
States  ending  up  with  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  warhead  area.  But  both  would  have  re- 
duced the  numbers  of  weapons  they  have 
and  accordingly  have  produced  a  more  stable 
situation. 

Insofar  as  freezes  are  concerned,  the 
freezes  would  for  the  first  time  begin  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  qualitative  improvement 
problem,  which  none  of  the  previous  agree- 
ments have  touched.  And  I  think  this  is  a 
terribly  important  step  forward. 

Insofar  as  the  cruise  missile  is  concerned, 
the  United  States  in  its  proposal  agreed  to 
limitation  on  the  cruise  missile;  insofar  as 


"Backfire"  is  concerned,  it  made  a  move- 
ment or  concession  toward  the  Soviet 
position. 

And  thus  I  think  when  you  take  a  look  at 
the  whole  package  you  can  say  it  is  a  fair 
and  evenly  balanced  package. 

Q.  On  the  way  over  you  said  that  on  this 
particular  package — you  were  prepared  to 
discuss  some  minor  aspects  of  it,  and  the 
essentials  were  fundamental  and  basically 
nonnegotiable.  Is  that  still  the  case,  or  will 
there  be  some  kind  of  modified  proposal  to 
make  in  Geneva? 

Secretary  Vance:  No.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Soviets  would  study  our  proposals  and 
come  back  with — and  if  they  see  specific  as- 
pects of  it,  then  that  they  would  come  back 
with  specific  counterproposals,  which  we  of 
course  would  take  under  consideration.  But 
as  I  said,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fair  and 
equitable,  and  if  there  are  specifics  about  it 
which  they  think  are  not,  let  them  put  them 
on  the  table  and  we  will  consider  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  look- 
ing back  on  it  now,  looking  especially  at  the 
trade  union  speech  and  some  of  the 
comments  by  the  Soviets  leading  up  to  your 
meeting  with  Mr.  Brezhnev,  that  perhaps  the 
American  side  may  have  misinterpreted  the 
seriousness  with  ivhich  the  Soviets  held  their 
contention  that  the  United.  States  was  inter- 
fering in  its  internal  affairs  and  that  there 
was  linkage  between  atmosphere  and  SALT? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  indicated  to  you,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  way  over,  that  they  would 
make  their  fundamental  determination  on 
the  basis  of  the  proposal  itself,  not  upon  the 
question  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the 
human  rights  issues.  I  think  Mr.  Gromyko 
confirmed  that. 

I  indicated  previously  that  I  thought  that 
their  view  with  respect  to  human  rights 
could  affect  the  general  atmosphere  but 
would  not  affect  their  ultimate  decision  on 
the  military  questions  involved  in  the  pack- 
age. I  still  think  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  do  you  think  it's  possible 
or  likely  that  the  Russians  may  have  been 
put  on  the  defensive  by  the  publicity  given 
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our  approach  before  the  United  States  ever 
got  to  Moscow?  Is  it  possible  that  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  sort  of  more  open  to  the  American 
people  the  President  might  have,  in  effect, 
given  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Russians  and 
they  may  have  interpreted  that  as  a  political 
gimmick  or  something? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  do  not  really  think 
so. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  what  extent  do  you 
think  the  Soviets  rejected  the  package  on 
Wednesday  for  military  reasons,  and  to 
what  extent  did  they  reject  it  to  test  the  Car- 
ter Administration's  resolve? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  make  just  a 
guess.  At  this  point  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  You  have  no  conception  — 

Secretary  Vance:  No.  It  would  be  a  total 
guess.  No,  as  I  indicated  to  you,  he  said 
that  insofar  as  the  comprehensive  package 
was  concerned  that  they  considered  it 
inequitable  and  one-sided  and  therefore  re- 
jected it.  Insofar  as  the  other  package  was 
concerned  they  said  that  that  was 
unacceptable  because  they  did  not  believe  it 
comported  with  Vladivostok. 

I  told  you  on  Wednesday  night  that  I  did 
not — we  did  not  agree  to  either  of  those 
statements  by  the  General  Secretary;  that 
we  felt  that  the  package  was  equitable  and 
fair  and  we  felt  the  second  package  com- 
ported fully  with  Vladivostok. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  in  general,  of  the 
Gromyko  news  conference  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  Obviously  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  press  conference  to  state 
their  views.  We  felt  that  we  owed  it  to  the 
people  to  explain  what  it  is  that  had  been 
rejected,  and  therefore  I  outlined  in  general 
terms  what  our  proposal  was.  And  in  light 
of  that  I  think  he  felt  it  necessary  to  come 
out  and  express  what  the  Soviet  views 
were.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  coming  from  it, 
no. 

I  think  the  people  are  entitled  to  know. 
This  is  a  very  important  issue  for  the 
American  people  and  for  the  Soviet  people 
and  for  the  people  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  know  what  kind  of  pack- 
age it  was  we  put  on  the  table. 


Q.  Did  he  violate  any  agreement? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  Wednes- 
day night  that  our  approach  to  the  cruise 
missiles  was  to  put  restrictions  based  on  the 
range  of  the  missiles.  How  would  this  work, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  air-launched  and 
sea-launched  missiles,  for  example,  could  be 
carried  much  closer  to  the  Soviet  borders  by 
ship  or  by  plane  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  put  a  restriction  simply  on  the 
United  States  deploying  a  missile  for  a 
range  of  say  1,500  or  1,600  miles,  for 
example.  What  would  be  the  significance  of 
that  when  an  air-launched  missile  can  be 
put  on  an  airplane  and  carried  by  B-l,  or 
by  71f7  even,  to  within  300  miles  of  the 
Soviet  border?  Or  a  sea-launched  can  be  put 
on  a  ship  and  taken  into  the  Baltic  and 
fired? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  then  you  have  to 
get  into  the  whole  question  of  what  targets 
can  be  hit  at  what  ranges,  and  it  gets  into  a 
very  complicated  kind  of  equation. 

Q.  It  is  the  delivery  system  that  matters 
more — the  range  of  that — than  the  range  of 
the  missile  itself,  in  terms  of  restriction. 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  no  more  than  the 
fact  that  an  IRBM  [intermediate-range  bal- 
listic missile],  which  is  not  included,  or  an 
MRBM  [medium-range  ballistic  missile], 
which  the  Soviets  have,  are  not  considered 
as  intercontinental  weapons.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  a  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  after  the  first  day  of 
talks  you  said  that  you  thought  the  air  was 
cleared  on  the  human  rights  issue.  To  get  at 
that  point  of  stability  were  the  Soviets  given 
some  kind  of  assurance  that  there  would  not 
in  the  future  be  a  direct  approach  in  defense 
of  one  or  another  Soviet  dissident  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  no  such  assurance 
was  given. 

Q.  Well,  why  were  they  satisfied? 

Secretary  Vance:   I  didn't  say  that  they 
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were  satisfied.   They  just  didn't  bring  the 
subject  up  again. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  you  felt  that  after  the 
first  day  that  they  would  not  bring  it  up 
again. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  said  that  I  felt  that  the 
air  was  clear  because  they  had  made  their 
statement.  I  didn't  say  they  were  satisfied. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  they  merely  were 
going  to  be  satisfied  by  making  a  strong 
statement — 

Secretary  Vance:  You're  using  the  word 
"satisfied."  I  never  used  the  word  "satis- 
fied." Next  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  Mr.  Gromyko's 
statement  in  Moscow  seemed  to  be  insisting 
that  a  neiv  SALT  agreement  lead  to  the 
liquidation  of  some  of  our  bases  in 
Europe — Britain,  NATO  bases.  Was  the 
question  raised  with  you,  and  are  they  going 
to  start  setting  some  new  conditions  before 
they  start  negotiating? 

Secretary  Vance:  If  they  should  pursue 
that  idea,  then  it  would  change  the  whole 
basis  of  SALT.  In  the  past,  as  you  know, 
the  question  of  forward-based  systems  and 
the  Soviet  equivalent — namely,  the  IRBM's 
and  the  MRBM's — have  not  been  included. 
And  therefore,  if  this  was  to  be  interjected 
into  the  SALT  talks,  it  would  be  a  total 
change  from  the  past. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  it  up  with  you? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I  said,  yes  he  did,  he 
brought  it  up  on  the  last  day.  He  made  his 
statement,  and  I  indicated  to  him  exactly 
what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Let's  do  the  numbers  now  today. 
Gromyko  said  "1,800  to  2,000"  and  1,100  on 
MIRV's.  Since  it's  out,  perhaps  we  can  talk 
about  it.  The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know — 

Secretary  Vance:  What  about  it? 

Q.  Are  the  numbers  right? 

Secretary  Vance:  I'm  not  going  to  give 
you  specific  numbers.  They  are  in  the 
ballpark. 

Q.  Well,  what  does  the  1 ,800-to-2,000 
range  mean? 


Secretary  Vance:  It  isn't  a  range.  The 
1,800  to  2,000  as  he  describes  it  was  the 
area  of  reduction — to  a  number  in  that  area. 

Q.  Is  that  a  negotiable  range? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  MIRV  numbers? 

Secretary  Vance:  Same  thing. 

Q.  [Inaudible]. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  said  I  wasn't  going  to 
give  you  any  specifics.  It's  still  in  the 
ballpark. 

Q.  The  President  said  550.  Can  you 
explain  that  to  us?  The  President  said  550 
on  ICBM'x. 

Secretary  Vance:  The  answer  is,  Yes, 
there  is  such  a  number  in  the  package. 

Q.  Is  that  MIRV's  ICBM—MIRV  ICBM 
launchers? 

Secretary  Vance:  That's  all  I'm  going  to 
say  about  numbers. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  am  I  right  in  believing 
that  the  Soviets  gave  you  no  reason  to  be 
hopeful  on  the  reunification  of  divided 
families? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  told  you,  on  reunifica- 
tion of  divided  families,  that  I  discussed  the 
subject  with  them  and  they  said  they  would 
take  it  under  consideration. 

Q.  That's  basically  like  saying  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  it? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  it's  not.  I  wouldn't 
draw  that  conclusion.  I  think  that  really 
that's  all  that  one  can  say  on  that  subject  in 
the  interests  of  the  divided  families. 

Q.  Are  you  reticent  that  in  speaking  out 
you  could  queer  a  deal? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  said  really  all  I 
want  to  say  on  that. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  some  kind 
of  blunder  in  the  American  psychological 
approach  to  these  negotiations — that  is,  you 
presented  a  firm  proposal  hoping  that  the 
Russians  might  negotiate;  instead,  they 
fownd  it  so  outrageous  that  they  rejected  it 
out  of  hand  and  have  really  sort  of  taken 
your  breath  away? 
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Secretary  Vance:  They  haven't  taken  my 
breath  away. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  wean,  was  there  a 
blunder — 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  problem  at  all  to  the 
Administration's  credibility  the  way  that  the 
situation  stands  at  present?  The 
Administration  is  saying  from  all  depart- 
ments, so  are  congressional  leaders,  that  the 
Administration  was  not  surprised  that  the 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Russians. 
Frankly,  i)i  logic,  that  means  that  your 
mission  went  with  real  probability  that  it 
was  going  to  be  rejected.  It  sets  up  a  whole 
syndrome  that  the  United  States  at  least — it 
sets  up  a  premise  that  this  mission  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  Could  you 
comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  indicated  that  I  was 
disappointed  that  we  didn't  make  progress 
and  establish  a  framework.  That  directly  re- 
flects my  views. 

Q.  I  recognize  you  said  you  were  disap- 
pointed, sir.  But  others  are  saying — the  rest 
of  the  Administration  is  saying  something 
considerably  different.  They  are  sayitig  that 
they  were  not  surprised.  If  that  holds  true 
that  >neaus  in  logic  that  they  expected  this 
mission  to  fail. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  think  it  necessar- 
ily means  that.  What  it  probably  means  is 
that  anything  is  possible  in  the  negotiations 
and  the  fact  that  we  were  not  successful 
didn't  surprise  them.  And  that's  simply 
what — 

Q.  Will  we  have  an  opportunity  with  some 
of  the  other  officials — frankly,  there  are 
basic  inconsistencies  in  the  rationalization 
as  it  now  appears  for  many  of  the  American 
proposals;  they  appear  to  be  inconsistent. 
I'm  sure  there  must  be  an  explanation  for 
them.  Well,  I  want  to  give  you  a  small 
example.  The  United  States  calls  for  a  ban 
on  all  new  nuclear  weapons.  The  cruise 
missile  is  a  new  nuclear  weapon. 

Secretary  Vance:  It  was  dealt  with 
specifically.   What  the  proposal  called  for 


was  with  respect  to  ICBM's,  not  all  new 
systems. 

Q.  But  you  see,  we  have  not  seen  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposal  as  the  President  has 
stated — 

Secretary  Vance:  That  answers  your  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  No,  it  doesn't,  sir.  The  President  said 
o>i  Wednesday,  or  Tuesday,  that  his  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  ban  on  all  new  nuclear 
weapons  systeyns. 

Secretary  Vance:  The  accurate  thing  is 
that  it  called  for  a  ban  on  the  deployment  of 
any  new  ICBM's.  O.K.? 

ARRIVAL,  ANDREWS  AFB,  APRIL  2 

Press  release  162  dated  April  2 

Secretary  Vance 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It's 
very  good  to  be  home,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Carter  for  coming  out  to  meet  us. 

I  might  just  say  a  word  about  our  recent 
trip.  Arms  control  is  an  ongoing  process.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time;  it  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  in  the  future.  It  is 
not  for  the  short-winded.  We  did  make  some 
progress  in  a  number  of  other  arms  control 
areas  if  not  in  the  strategic  area.  We  will 
have  a  number  of  working  groups  which  will 
begin  to  work  shortly  in  areas  running  from 
comprehensive  test  bans,  to  looking  at  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  demilitarization,  to  a  host 
of  other  areas.  Our  next  meeting  with  the 
Soviets  will  be  in  May  when  I  will  meet  with 
Mr.  Gromyko  to  resume  further  discussions 
in  the  area  of  strategic  arms. 

As  I  say,  it  is  good  to  be  home.  Thank  you 
for  being  here,  Mr.  President. 

President  Carter 

Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Paul  Warnke  back 
home.  We  have  put  forward  for  the  first 
time  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  limit  and 
then  drastically  reduce  the  atomic  weaponry 
of  the  world.  We  look  on  this  as  a  necessary 
first  step.  We  are  absolutely  determined 
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without  ceasing  to  work  harmoniously  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  reduce  dependence 
upon  atomic  weapons.  We  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  mutual  trust  with  the  Soviet  leaders. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  good 
trip  and  the  good  negotiating  position  and 
the  success  of  the  trip  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  taken.  And  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Gromyko 
and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  very 
productive  negotiations  on  many  items  that 
we  raised. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said, 
negotiation  for  drastic  elimination  of  atomic 


weapons  after  all  these  years — a  quarter  (if 
a  century — is  a  very  difficult  undertaking 
but  it  is  one  that  we  will  pursue  with 
determination,  with  persistence,  and  with 
hope  for  success.  Our  whole  Administration 
will  be  devoting  a  great  effort  to  preparing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  talks  that  will 
proceed  in  Geneva  the  first  part  of  May. 
And  I  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
ultimately  agree  with  us  that  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Soviet  people,  the  American 
people,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  reduce 
our  dependence  upon  this  destructive 
weapon. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


President  Carter  Discusses  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Proposals 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  remarks  by 
President  Carter  and  questions  and  answers 
with  Jiews  correspondents  in  the  briefing  room 
at  the  White  House  on  March  30. 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  April  4 

The  President:  Good  afternoon. 

This  has  been  an  afternoon  devoted  to  re- 
ceiving dispatches  from  Moscow,  and  I'd  like 
to  make  a  report  to  the  American  people 
about  what  has  occurred. 

We  have  proposed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
the  last  two  days  a  comprehensive  package 
of  agreements  which,  if  concluded,  will  lay  a 
permanent  groundwork  for  a  more  peaceful 
world,  an  alleviation  of  the  great  threat  of 
atomic  weapons,  that  will  retain  the  political 
and  strategic  weapon  capability  and  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  of  our  proposals  on  this  nuclear 
weapons  talks  was  very  brief,  and  it  was  our 
second  option.  It  was,  in  effect,  to  ratify  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  that  had  already 
been  reached. 

The  difference  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  point  is  that  the  Soviets  claim 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  and  my  predeces- 
sors in  the  White  House — Presidents  Ford 
and,  earlier,  Nixon — did  agree  to  forgo  the 


deployment  of  cruise  missiles.  Our  position 
is  that  we  have  never  agreed  to  any  such 
thing.  But  we  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  an  agreement  on  all  other  matters 
and  postpone  the  cruise  missile  and  the  Rus- 
sians' new  bomber,  the  "Backfire"  bomber, 
until  continuing  later  discussions.  They  re- 
jected that  proposal. 

The  other  one  was  much  more 
far-reaching  and  has  profound  consequences 
that  are  beneficial,  I  think,  to  our  own  na- 
tion and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  to 
have  substantial  reductions  in  the  level  of 
deployment  of  missile  launchers  and  the 
MIRV'ed  missiles  below  the  2,400  level  and 
the  1,320  level  that  were  established  under 
the  Vladivostok  agreements — substantial 
reductions;  secondly,  to  stop  the 
development  and  deployment  of  any  new 
weapons  systems.  A  third  point  was  to 
freeze  at  the  present  level  about  550 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  our  Min- 
uteman  and  their  missiles  known  as  the 
SS-17,  18,  and  19. 

Another  was  to  ban  the  deployment  of  all 
mobile  missiles,  their  SS-16  and  others,  or 
ours— that  is  under  the  development  stage, 
the  MX. 

Another  one  is  to  have  a  strict  limit  on 
the  deployment  of  the  Backfire  bomber  and  a 
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strict  limit  on  the  range  that  would  be  per- 
mitted on  cruise  missiles. 

Another  element  of  the  proposal  was  to 
limit  the  number  of  test-firings  of  missiles  to 
six  firings  per  year  of  the  intercontinental- 
range  and  also  of  the  medium-range  missiles 
and  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  give  us  some 
assured  mechanism  by  which  we  could  dis- 
tinguish between  their  intercontinental 
mobile  missile,  the  SS-16,  and  their 
limited-range  mobile  missile,  the  SS-20. 

The  sum  total  of  all  this  proposal  was  a 
fair,  balanced,  substantial  reduction  in  the 
arms  race  which  would  have  guaranteed,  I 
believe,  a  permanent  lessening  of  tension 
and  a  mutual  benefit  to  both  our  countries. 
The  Soviets,  at  least  at  this  point,  have  not 
accepted  this  proposal  either. 

Both  parties — which  will  be  promulgated 
in  a  joint  communique  tomorrow — have 
agreed  to  continue  the  discussions  the  first 
half  of  May  in  Geneva. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a 
few  other  points  that  we  proposed  were  to 
have  adequate  verification,  an  end  of  con- 
cealment, and  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
called  data  base  by  which  we  would  tell  the- 
Soviet  Union  the  level  of  our  own  arma- 
ments at  this  point  and  they  would  tell  us 
their  level  of  armaments  at  this  point  so 
that  we  would  have  an  assured  mutually 
agreed  level  of  weapon  capability. 

I  might  cover  just  a  few  more  things.  In 
addition  to  discussing  the  SALT  agreements 
in  Geneva  early  in  May,  we  have  agreed  to 
discuss  other  matters — south  Africa,  the 
upcoming  possible  Middle  Eastern  talks. 

And  we've  agreed  to  set  up  eight  study 
groups;  one  to  develop  an  agreement  where 
we  might  forgo  the  development  of  a  capa- 
bility of  destroying  satellite  observation  ve- 
hicles so  that  we  can  have  an  assured  way 
to  watch  the  Soviets,  they  can  have  an  as- 
sured way  of  watching  us  from  satellites. 

The  second  is  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a 
possible  comprehensive  test  ban  so  that  we 
don't  test  in  the  future  any  more  nuclear 
weapons.  And  we've  also  asked  the  Soviets 
to  join  with  us  in  a  prohibition  against  the 
testing  of  peaceful  nuclear  devices. 

Another  study  group  that  has  been 
mutually  agreed  to  be  established  is  to  dis- 


cuss the  terms  by  which  we  might  de- 
militarize or  reduce  the  military  effort  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Another  group  will  be  set  up  of  experts  to 
discuss  the  terms  by  which  we  can  agree  on 
advanced  notice  on  all  missile  test-firings  so 
that,  perhaps  24  hours  ahead  of  time,  we 
would  notify  the  Soviets  when  we  were 
going  to  test-fire  one  of  our  missiles,  they 
would  do  the  same  for  us. 

Another  group  will  be  studying  a  way  to 
initiate  comprehensive  arms  control  in  con- 
ventional weapons  and  also  the  sale  of 
weapons  to  third  countries,  particularly  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Another  is  to  discuss  how  we  might  con- 
tribute mutually  toward  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapon  capability.  Nations  do  need 
a  way  to  produce  atomic  power  for  electric- 
ity, but  we  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  join 
with  us  and  our  allies  and  friends  in  cutting 
down  the  capability  of  nations  to  use  spent 
nuclear  fuels  to  develop  explosives. 

Another  item  that  we  agreed  to  discuss, 
at  the  Soviets'  request,  was  the  termination 
in  the  capability  of  waging  radiological  or 
chemical  warfare. 

And  the  eighth  study  group  that  we 
agreed  to  establish  is  to  study  the  means  by 
which  we  could  mutually  agree  on  forgoing 
major  efforts  in  civil  defense.  We  feel  that 
the  Soviets  have  done  a  great  deal  on  civil 
defense  capability.  We've  done  a  less 
amount,  but  we  would  like  for  both  of  us  to 
agree  not  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  on 
this  effort. 

So  the  sum  total  of  the  discussions  has 
been  to  lay  out  a  firm  proposal  which  the 
Soviets  have  not  yet  responded  to  on  drastic 
reductions  in  nuclear  capability  in  the 
future — these  discussions  will  continue  early 
in  May — and  to  set  up  study  groups  to  con- 
tinue with  the  analysis  of  the  other  eight 
items  that  I  described  to  you. 

I'd  be  glad  to  answer  just  a  few  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  pardon  me  if  I  doti't 
stand,  but  I  will  block  the  camera  there. 

Do  you  still  believe  that  the  Soviets  in  no 
way  linked  your  human  rights  crusade  with 
arms  control  negotiations? 

The  President:  I  can't  certify  to  you  that 
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there  is  no  linkage  in  the  Soviets'  minds  be- 
tween the  human  rights  effort  and  the 
SALT  limitations.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case. 

Secretary  Vance  thought  it  was  quite 
significant,  for  instance,  that  when  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  presented  a  prepared 
statement  on  the  human  rights  issue  that  it 
was  done  in  a  different  meeting  entirely 
from  the  meeting  in  which  the  SALT  negoti- 
ations occurred. 

So  our  assessment  is  that  there  was  no 
linkage,  but  I  can't  certify  that  there  is  no 
linkage  in  the  Soviets'  minds. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you've  said  that  the 
Soviets  contend  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  your  predecessors  had  promised  that  we 
would  not  deploy,  I  believe,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile. 

The  President:  Yes. 

Q.  Just  where  and  how  do  they  contend 
that  this  promise  was  given,  and  have  you 
checked  with  them  to  see  if  in  fact  it  was? 

The  President:  Yes.  Both  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  have  maintained 
publicly  and  to  me  privately  that  there  was 
never  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  contain  or  to  prohibit  the 
deployment  or  development  of  cruise 
missiles. 

The  language  that  was  used  in  the  early 
Vladivostok  agreement,  which,  as  you  know, 
has  not  yet  been  ratified,  was  a  prohibition 
against  air-launched  missiles. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  position  has 
been — and  he  is  much  better  able  to  speak 
than  I  am  to  speak  for  him — that  that  meant 
ballistic  missiles,  which  was  a  subject  of  the 
Vladivostok  talks. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  or  so,  when 
these  talks  took  place,  the  cruise  missile 
capability  was  not  well  understood  and  there 
was  no  detailed  discussion  at  all  of  the 
cruise  missile.  The  Soviets  claim  that  when 
they  did  discuss  air-launched  missiles  that 
they  were  talking  about  cruise  missiles. 

Secretary  Kissinger  said  that  he  was  not 
talking  about  cruise  missiles. 

Q.  Sir,  the  point,  just  to  follow,  they  are 


not  contending  that  there  was  any  secret 
understanding  or  discussion  or  anything? 

The  President:  No. 

Q.  They're  talking  about  the  language  that 
iriix  in  the  Vladivostok  agreement? 

The  President:  Exactly. 

Q.  Did  the  Russians  hare  a 
counterproposal  on  SALT  that  they  offered 
us,  or  were  they  content  simply  to  listen  to 
our  proposals? 

The  President:  They  listened  to  our  two 
proposals.  Of  course,  their  proposal  has 
been  to  ratify  their  understanding  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement,  which  includes  their 
capability  of  developing  the  Backfire  bomber 
and  our  incapability  of  developing  cruise 
missiles.  That's  an  agreement  that  we  never 
understood  to  be  part  of  the  Vladivostok 
agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Carter,  if  necessary  to  achieve  any 
progress,  are  you  willing  to  modify  your 
human  rights  statemeiits — 

The  President:  No. 

Q. — or  will  you  continue  to  speak  out? 

The  President:  No.  I  will  not  modify  my 
human  rights  statements.  My  human  rights 
statements  are  compatible  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  country.  I  think  that  there 
has  been  repeated  recognition  in  interna- 
tional law  that  verbal  statements  or  any  sort 
of  public  expression  of  a  nation's  beliefs  is 
not  an  intrusion  in  other  nations'  affairs. 

The  Soviets  have  in  effect  ratified  the 
rights  of  human  beings  when  they  adopted 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Helsinki 
agreement,  which  will  be  assessed  at  Bel- 
grade later  on  this  year,  also  includes 
references  to  human  rights  themselves. 

So  I  don't  intend  to  modify  my  position.  It 
is  a  position  that  I  think  accurately 
represents  the  attitude  of  this  country. 

I  don't  think  that  it's  accurate  to  link  the 
human  rights  concept  with  the  SALT 
negotiations.  I  think  that's  an  incorrect 
linkage.  The  SALT  negotiations,  I  hope,  will 
be  successful  as  we  pursue  in  laborious 
detail  those  discussions  the  rest  of  this  year. 
They  will  be  successful  only  if  the  Soviets 
are  convinced  that  it's  to  their  advantage  to 
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forgo  a  continued  commitment,  and  a  very 
expensive  commitment  and  a  very  threaten- 
ing commitment,  to  the  arms  race — and  only 
if  our  own  people  believe  that  we  derive  the 
same  advantage.  That's  what  we  hope  for. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  would  you 
characterize  what  happened  today?  How 
serious  a  setback  is  this?  Did  we  expect  that 
the  Soviets  might  he  more  receptive  to  our 
positions? 

The  President:  We  had  no  indications 
either  in  direct  or  indirect  communications 
with  Brezhnev  that  they  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept our  positions.  We  carefully  prepared 
over  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks  what  we 
thought  was  a  balanced  and  what  we  still 
think  is  a  balanced  proposal  with  drastic  re- 
ductions. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  a  unanimous 
agreement  among  the  key  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  State  Department,  my  own  staff, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
that  this  is  a  good  and  fair  proposal.  I  have 
hopes  that  the  substance  of  our  proposal  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  fu- 
ture, because  it's  to  their  advantage  and 
ours  to  do  so. 

But  I'm  not  discouraged  at  all.  Cy  Vance 
sent  back  the  word  that  he  was  disappointed 
that  we  didn't  reach  immediate  agreement 
but  that  he  was  not  discouraged.  And  I 
think  the  fact  that  a  joint  communique  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  released 
tomorrow  morning  spelling  out  the  fact  that 
our  nations  will  continue  without  interrup- 
tion these  discussions  is  very  encouraging. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  talks  broke  down  because  the  United 
States  is  now  not  prepared  to  accept 
restrictions  on  cruise  missiles? 

The  President:  No. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  heart  of  it? 

The  President:  That  is  not  the  heart  of  it 
at  all.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  restric- 
tions on  the  cruise  missile  if  it's  part  of  an 
overall  and  balanced  package.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  a  unilateral  prohibition 
against  the  development  or  deployment  of 
the  cruise  missile  absent  some  equivalent 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union  including 


the  Backfire  bomber.  But  we  put  together  a 
package  which  was  fair  and  balanced.  But 
we  are  not  prepared  unilaterally  to  forgo  an 
opportunity  unless  it's  equivalent  to  a  Soviet 
response. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  I  didn't  mean  unilaterally, 
but  on  the  January  1976  trip  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  to  the  Soviet  Union  there  was  ac- 
tive negotiation  regarding  a  balanced  reduc- 
tion involving  some  limitations  on  cruise 
missiles. 

So  when  you  say,  sir,  that  the  Soviets  say 
we  agreed  to  restrict  cruise  missiles,  aren't 
they  referring  to  1976  and  not  to  Vladivo- 
stok, when  indeed  the  cruise  missile  was  on 
the  drawing  board  and  not  a  real  thing? 

The  President:  I  don't  believe  that — I 
don't  want  to  get  myself  into  the  position  of 
speaking  for  Secretary  Kissinger — I  don't 
think  there  has  ever  been  any  insinuation  of 
an  American  agreement  that  the  Soviets 
could  build  and  deploy  the  Backfire  bomber 
without  limitation  while  we  limited  cruise 
missiles.  And  that's  the  position  that  the 
Soviets  adopted  as  the  Vladivostok 
agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  the  Russians  ex- 
plained why  they  were  turning  down  the 
comprehensive  proposal?  Was  it  because 
they  did  not  want  such  drastic  reductions  as 
you  proposed,  or  was  it  because  they  felt  the 
limitations  on  cruise  were  not  adequate? 
Did  they  give  any  reasons? 

The  President:  I  do  not  know  yet.  I've  not 
received  a  definitive  analysis  from  Secretary 
Vance.  He  a  few  minutes  ago  was  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  preparing  for 
me  a  detailed  report  on  what  has  occurred. 
So  far  as  I  know  at  this  point,  there  were 
not  any  specific  reasons  given  for  the 
Soviets  turning  down  of  our  proposal. 

My  guess  is  that  this  proposal  is  so  sub- 
stantive and  such  a  radical  departure  in 
putting  strict  limits  and  reductions  on  exist- 
ing missiles  and  a  prohibition  against  the 
development  or  deployment  of  new  missiles 
in  the  future  that  the  Soviets  simply  need 
more  time  to  consider  it.  Whether  they'll  ac- 
cept it  or  not,  at  the  May  meetings  in 
Geneva  or  subsequently,  I  don't  have  any 
way  to  know  yet. 
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Q.  To  follow  that  up — the  Man  meetings, 
are  they  to  be  between  Mr.  Gromyko  and 
Mr.  Vance? 

The  President:  That's  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  President.  Senator  Baker,  just 
outside  a  few  moments  ago,  said  that  during 
your  briefing  of  the  congressional  leadership 
you  said  you  intended  to  "hang  tough."  Did 
you  say  that,  and  what  did  you  mean  by 
that? 

The  President:  Yes.  I  do.  I  think  that  it's 
important  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity this  year  to  negotiate  not  just  a 
superficial  ratification  of  rules  by  which  we 
can  continue  the  arms  race,  but  to  have  a 
freeze  on  deployment  and  development  of 
new  missiles  and  an  actual  reduction  in 
launchers  and  MIRV'ed  missiles  below  what 
was  agreed  to  previously.  And  on  those 
items  I  intend  to  remain  very  strong  in  my 
position. 

I  don't  think  it's  to  our  nation's  advantage 
to  put  forward  in  piecemeal  fashion  addi- 
tional proposals.  Our  experience  in  the  past 
has  been  that  the  Soviet  Union  extracts 
from  those  comprehensive  proposals  those 
items  that  are  favorable  to  them  and  want 
to  continue  to  negotiate  the  other  parts  of 
the  proposals  that  might  not  be  so  favorable 
to  them. 

So  I  do  intend  to  continue  strong 
negotiations  to  let  the  leaders  of  our  country 
know  what  we  are  proposing.  And  I'm  not  in 
any  hurry;  it's  important  enough  to  proceed 
methodically  and  carefully.  But  I  hope  that 
the  Soviets  will  agree  with  us  to  drastic  re- 
ductions and  strict  limitations  in  the  future 
which  have  never  been  part  of  previous 
agreements. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  follow  that? 

The  President:  Please. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  intend  to  continue 
negotiations,  is  there  a  chance  that  you 
might  go  to  Geneva  in  May  since  you  will 
already  be  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
May  anyway? 

The  President:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  al- 
ready scheduled  to  go  to  Europe  not  just  to 
meet  with  the  allies  in  London  but  to  meet 
with  President  Asad  of  Syria.  And  where 


that  meeting  will  be  taking  place  I  don't 
know.  But  I  have  no  intentions  at  this  time 
to  meet  with  any  Soviet  leaders  on  that  trip. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  will  this  data  bast 
work?  Will  that  include  all  conventional 
armaments  as  well? 

The  President:  That  would  be  a  separate 
matter  of  discussion.  The  data  base  has  been 
for  a  long  period  of  time  a  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
talks  taking  place  in  Vienna,  where  we've 
asked  the  Soviets  to  give  us  an  inventory  of 
their  arsenal  among  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. These  are  conventional  weapons 
primarily. 

But  the  data  base  to  which  I  was  referring 
this  afternoon  is  an  inventory  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  have  been  included  in  the 
SALT  talks — the  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
So  far  we  have  a  fairly  good  way  on  both 
sides  of  inventorying  weapons  that  are  ac- 
tually deployed.  But  we  would  like  to  have  a 
free  and  accurate  exchange  with  the  Soviet 
Union  about  how  many  weapons  they  have 
and  how  many  we  have,  so  that  we  can 
monitor  much  more  closely  any  deviations 
from  those  figures  in  the  future. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow,  would  that  include 
any  kind  of  verification? 

The  President:  Yes.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  subject  of  verification  opened  up 
dramatically.  For  instance,  in  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  we  would  like  to 
have  onsite  inspection.  The  Soviets  have 
never  agreed  to  this  principle,  but  they  have 
mentioned  it  a  couple  of  times  in  the  discus- 
sions. Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  last  year 
filed  a  statement  at  the  United  Nations  that 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  onsite  inspec- 
tions. But  we  feel  that  verification  is  a  very 
crucial  element  in  a  comprehensive  arms 
limitation  agreement.  Verification  obviously 
includes  an  absence  of  concealment,  and  ver- 
ification, to  a  lesser  degree,  also  includes 
the  data  base  to  which  I  just  referred. 

One  more  question. 

Q.  May  I  ask,  please?  Has  the  breakdown 
of  these  talks  in  any  way  influenced  your 
thinking  on  development  of  future  U.S. 
weaponry;  that  is,  ivill  you  be  now  more 
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inclined  to  go  for  full  production  of  the  B-l 
or  any  other  advanced  weapon  systems? 

The  President:  Obviously,  if  we  feel  at  the 
conclusion  of  next  month's  discussions  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  acting  in  good  faith  with 
us  and  that  an  agreement  is  unlikely,  then  I 
would  be  forced  to  consider  a  much  more 
deep  commitment  to  the  development  and 
deployment  of  additional  weapons.  But  I 
would  like  to  forgo  that  decision  until  I  am 
convinced  the  Soviets  are  not  acting  in  good 
faith.  I  hope  they  will. 

Let  me  answer  one  question  from  Wes. 
[Wes  Pippert,  United  Press  International]. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  offer  the  "thank  you." 

The  President:  Okay;  fine. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  question  about  the 
deep  cuts.  Because  the  Soviets  seem  to  have 
more  delivery  systems  today  than  we  do,  is 


there  objection  that  they  would  have  to  de- 
stroy more  weapons  than  we  would  have  to 
if  you  did  get  those  deep  cuts'? 

The  President:  Deep  cuts  would  affect 
both  of  us  about  the  same.  Shallow  cuts, 
say,  from  2,400  down  to  2,200,  on  launchers 
would  affect  the  Soviets  much  more  ad- 
versely than  it  would  us.  Part  of  our 
package  involved  the  very  heavy  missiles, 
the  SS-9,  and  SS-18,  which  now  stand  at  a 
308  level.  We  included  in  our  package  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  below  that  figure. 

I  think  that  the  details  of  our  proposal 
would  probably  best  be  revealed  later.  I  am 
a  little  constrained  about  the  details  because 
Secretary  Vance  and  Mr.  Gromyko  still  have 
agreements  among  themselves  about  revela- 
tions of  the  negotiations  with  which  I  am  not 
yet  familiar.  But  I  think  later  on  those  exact 
figures  can  be  made  available. 


Presidential  Assistant  Brzezinski's  News  Conference  of  April  1 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  news  con- 
ference held  on  April  1  by  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski ,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  1 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  What  I  would  like  to  do  is 
essentially  give  you  as  much  information  as 
I  legitimately  can  on  the  proposal  that  we 
made  in  Moscow.  In  so  doing,  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  engage  in  any  recrimination  but 
would  merely  like  to  lay  out  for  you  the  kind 
of  proposal  we  made  and  the  thinking  that 
went  into  that  proposal,  for  I  believe  that 
the  thinking  that  the  proposal  reflected  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  proposal  itself. 

What  we  were  trying  to  accomplish  and 
what  we  intend  to  accomplish  is  to  move 
forward  to  genuine  disarmament;  that  is  to 
say,  to  obtain  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
level  of  the  strategic  confrontation. 

We  believe  that  SALT  agreements  should 
not  only  set  the  framework  for  continued 


competition  but  that  they  should  indeed 
limit  that  competition,  reduce  its  scope,  in- 
troduce greater  stability  into  our  relation- 
ship. 

Our  proposals  were  thus  designed  to  ac- 
complish two  basic  purposes:  to  give  both 
sides  the  political  and  the  strategic  parity  to 
which  each  of  them  is  entitled,  and  this 
means  that  there  should  be  no  self-evident 
advantage  in  the  agreement  which  would  be 
either  of  a  strategic  character  or  which 
would  be  susceptible  to  political  perceptions 
as  an  advantage;  and  secondly,  it  was  our 
basic  purpose  to  seek  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  to  both  sides  again  political 
and  strategic  stability.  Parity  in  the  first 
instance;  stability  in  the  second  instance. 

By  this,  I  mean  a  proposal  which  would 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  if  you  only 
have  certain  kinds  of  limits  but  do  not  an- 
ticipate technological  dynamics,  what  may 
seem  stable  in  1977  or  1978  could  become 
very  unstable  in  1980  or  1985.  It  was  there- 
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fore  felt  that  genuine  strategic  arms 
limitations — indeed,  a  genuine  strategic 
arms  reductions  agreement — ought  to  take 
both  of  these  elements  into  account. 

The  proposal  that  we  made  was  therefore 
very  finely  crafted.  We  attempted  very  de- 
liberately to  forgo  those  elements  in  our 
strategic  posture  which  threaten  the  Soviets 
the  most,  and  we  made  proposals  to  them 
that  they  forgo  those  elements  in  their 
strategic  posture  which  threaten  us  the 
most.  We  felt  particularly  by  concentrating 
on  the  land-based  ICBM's  that  are  MIRV'ed 
we  would  take  into  account  the  greatest 
sources  of  insecurity  on  both  sides. 

I  truly  believe  that  this  proposal,  if  ac- 
cepted, or  when  accepted,  could  serve  as  a 
driving  wedge,  as  a  historical  driving 
wedge,  for  a  more  stable  and  eventually 
more  cooperative  American  and  Soviet 
relationship.  It  is  thus  a  proposal  which  is 
not  only  strategic  but  political  in  its  charac- 
ter; and  Secretary  Vance,  in  his  remarks  in 
Moscow,  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  political  significance  of  this  proposal. 

It  was  a  proposal  which  had  strategic  as 
well  as  political  intentions  very  much  in 
mind.  Because  of  that,  it  was  also  a  proposal 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  other 
proposals  designed  to  place  the  American- 
Soviet  relationship  not  only  on  a  more  stable 
basis  but  to  make  the  cooperative  elements 
in  that  relationship  more  comprehensive. 

This  is  why  we  have  deliberately  matched 
or  accompanied  the  SALT  proposals  with 
initiatives  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  desirability  of  achiev- 
ing mutual  restraint  in  regard  to  our 
respective  military  presence  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  This  is  why  we  proposed  that  we 
hold  further  discussions  on  conventional 
arms  transfers  to  third  parties.  This  is  why 
we  suggested  that  it  would  be  in  our  mutual 
interest  as  a  stability-producing  initiative  to 
talk  and  discuss  our  respective  civil  defense 
programs.  This  is  why  we  suggested  that  we 
talk  about  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  This  is 
why  we  suggested  that  there  be  controls  on 
antisatellite  capabilities  and  on  prior  notifi- 
cation of  missile"  test-flights. 

All  of  that  cumulatively  was  designed  to 
produce  greater  mutual  stability,  to  widen 


areas  of  cooperation,  to  indeed  offset  the 
competitive  elements  in  our  relationship  by 
a  widening  pattern  of  cooperation.  And  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  eight 
working  groups  were  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
these  proposals,  as  well  as  some  that  the 
Soviets  made,  in  order  to  move  forward  on 
these  issues. 

I  should  have  added,  incidentally,  and  I 
failed  to  do  so,  that  we  also  proposed 
meetings  on  nonprolife ration.  That  was  part 
of  our  proposal. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  proposed  a 
comprehensive  package  with  negotiating 
flexibility  inherent  in  it  in  order  to  structure 
a  rather  different  and  more  stable  and  more 
equitable  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  relationship. 

That  package  has  two  key  elements  in  it. 
First  of  all,  it  called  for  reductions  which 
were  of  a  greater  scope  than  just  symbolic. 
And  the  second,  equally  important,  part  of 
the  package  involved  a  proposal  for  a  freeze, 
for  a  halt  on  the  modernization  of  ICBM's; 
and  I  will  talk  about  that  in  more  detail. 

You  can  well  see  how  these  two  key 
fundamental  elements  are  interrelated.  We 
proposed  the  reduction  so  as  to  lower  the 
level  of  the  competition,  and  we  proposed  a 
freeze  in  order  to  halt  it  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.  Thus,  it  is  in  many  respects 
the  first  truly,  genuinely  disarmament- 
oriented  proposal  introduced  into  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

We  proposed  more  specifically  that  the 
present  strategic  aggregates,  which  were 
set  at  the  high  level  of  2,400  for  each  side, 
be  reduced  to  a  range  between  1,800  and 
2,000;  and  here  again  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  inherent  flexibility  of  the  package,  be- 
cause this  is  something  which  we  were 
prepared  to  discuss. 

We  proposed,  moreover,  that  within  that 
framework  the  present  level  of  MIRV's, 
which  is  set  at  1,320,  be  reduced  to  some- 
thing between  1,100  and  1,200.  And  we  also 
suggested  that  in  that  context  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  total  number  of  the  so- 
called  Soviet  modern  large  ballistic  missiles, 
particularly  the  SS-9  and  SS-18,  be 
reduced;  because  within  the  framework  of 
lowered  aggregates  these  large  missiles 
with      their      potential      for      numerous 
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MIRV'ing— indeed  the  SS-18  can  be 
MIRV'ed  up  to  8  to  10  warheads — becomes 
increasingly  significant  and  introduces  an 
asymmetrical  aspect  into  the  relationship. 

On  that  basis  we  proposed  that  both  sides 
freeze  the  deployment  of  all  of  their  ICBM's 
and  ban  modifications  on  existing  ICBM's 
and  indeed  limit  the  number  of  annual  flight 
tests  for  ICBM's,  thereby  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  significant  modifications,  and 
also  ban  the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  new  types  of  ICBM's  and 
particularly  ban  the  deployment,  testing, 
and  development  of  mobile  ICBM's — a  fac- 
tor, again,  which  if  not  checked,  could 
introduce  very  major  uncertainty  into  the 
U.S. -Soviet  strategic  relationship. 

This  more  specifically  meant  that  on  the 
U.S.  side  we  were  prepared  to  freeze  our 
Minuteman  III  deployment — that  is  to  say, 
the  MIRV'ed  ICBM— at  550,  which  is  where 
it  is  currently.  And  we  would  forgo  further 
improvements  in  all  U.S.  ICBM's,  and  we 
would  abandon  the  MX  program,  both  for 
silo  and  mobile  basing.  And  we  would  forgo 
any  plans  for  any  other  ICBM's. 

On  the  Soviet  side  we  proposed  that  the 
Soviets  freeze  the  number  of  their  strategic 
ICBM's,  the  SS-17's,  18's,  and  19's  at  a 
number  not  in  excess  of  550,  which  actually 
means  that  they  could  still  go  up  because 
they  are  below  that  number,  and  these 
would  be  the  Soviet  MIRV'ed  missiles. 

Given  the  size  of  some  of  them,  this  is  an 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind,  for  it  raises 
the  issue  of  equity;  given  the  size  of  some  of 
them,  their  total  number  of  warheads  even- 
tually could  be  greater  than  our  land-based 
ICBM's  would  provide.  And  we  would 
expect  that  the  MLBM,  or  the  modern  large 
ballistic  missile,  component  within  the  con- 
text of  the  550  would  not  be  greater  than 
150.  This  is  important  because  this  would 
provide  for  a  reduction. 

Q.  Could  you  repeat  that? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  We  also  proposed  that  the 
total  number  of  the  modern  large  ballistic 
missiles,  which  we  would  expect  would  be 
the  SS-18's  because  they  are  the  most  mod- 
ern Soviet  ballistic  missiles  that  are  large, 
would  not  be  greater  than  150.   And  that 


would  be  a  reduction  from  the  present  total, 
but  that  will  be  an  important  element  of 
stability  because  that  large  number  of  the 
modern  large  ballistic  missiles  introduces 
the  destabilizing  potential  inherent  in  large 
throw-weight  and  many,  many  warheads. 

Q.  Do  they  currently  have  320? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  Three  hundred  and  eight. 
We  would  also  expect  the  Soviets  to 
abandon  the  development  and  deployment  of 
the  SS-16,  which  is  their  mobile  ICBM,  just 
as  we  would  abandon  the  MX. 

Q.  How  about  the  SS-20;  would  that  also 
be  abandoned? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  The  SS-20  in  its  precise 
configuration  is  not  a  strategic  weapon;  and 
we  would  want,  in  the  course  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  develop  arrangements  which  would 
permit  us  to  have  the  needed  assurance  that 
the  SS-20  is  not  being  upgraded  into  the 
equivalent  of  the  SS-16  because,  as  some  of 
you  clearly  know,  the  SS-20,  with  a  third 
stage,  could  be  in  effect  the  equivalent  of 
the  SS-16.  We  would  therefore  want  to  have 
some  arrangements  whereby  we  could 
clearly  differentiate  between  the  two. 

Finally,  we  would  propose  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Backfire 
which  would  give  us  some  assurances  that  it 
would  not  be  used  as  a  strategic  weapon  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  is  something  that 
would  be  negotiated  more  fully  within  this 
framework;  and  we  would  propose  to  ban  all 
strategic  cruise  missiles,  and  that,  again,  is 
something  which  would  be  negotiated.  In 
that  context,  though,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Soviet  side  has  insisted  that  the 
Backfire  is  not  a  strategic  weapon,  though  it 
has  a  radius  of  over  2,000  miles.  We  would 
presumably  define  the  cruise  missile  as 
being  strategic  at  a  level  lower  than  that  in 
the  context  of  our  negotiations. 

I  would  say  that  if  one  analyzes  this  pro- 
posal in  detail  I  think  one  is  justified  within 
the  limits  of  human  reason,  within  the 
confines  of  one's  own  background,  tradition, 
and  concerns  which  necessarily  confine  our 
ability  to  be  absolutely  certain  about  our 
judgments,  that  this  was  a  genuine  effort  at 
an  equitable  arrangement. 
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We  would  constrain  those  aspects  of  our 
strategic  programs  which  are  threatening  to 
the  Soviets.  We  would  want  the  Soviets  to 
adjust  similarly  in  those  regards  which  are 
most  threatening  to  us. 

We  would  cap  the  arms  race;  we  would 
impose  a  limit  on  the  numbers  through  a 
reduction,  significant  reduction;  and  we 
would  impose  restraints  of  a  qualitative  type 
on  offensive  systems.  Thus,  we  would  both 
take  a  giant  step  forward.  I  see  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today  and  the  late  1960's.  At 
that  time,  some  of  you  might  recall,  we  pro- 
posed to  the  Soviets  that  ABM's  be  banned 
because  ABM's  introduce  an  inherent 
element  of  instability  into  the  relationship. 

The  first  Soviet  reaction  to  that  proposal 
by  Prime  Minister  Kosygin  was  very 
negative,  given  their  backgrounds,  their 
traditions,  their  ways  of  looking  at  the 
strategic  relationship.  Yet,  over  time, 
through  a  continuing  discourse,  the  Soviet 
side  came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  indeed 
in  the  age  of  highly  advanced  strategic 
systems  the  introduction  of  the  ABM  ele- 
ment into  the  equation  was  truly  destabi- 
lizing. And  the  most  important 
accomplishment  of  SALT  One  was  precisely 
that  which  the  Soviets  earlier  had  so  indig- 
nantly rejected;  namely,  a  ban  on  the  ABM 
systems.  We  are  thus  in  the  first  phase  of 
an  ambitious  and  far-reaching  search  for  a 
significant  American-Soviet  accommodation. 

We  believe  in  some  respects  we  are  in  the 
earlier,  educational  part  of  the  process  in 
which  both  sides  have  to  think  through  the 
implications  both  of  an  unchecked  arms  race 
and  of  the  benefits  of  reductions  and  a 
freeze. 

We  are  going  to  continue  these  talks  with 
the  Soviets.  You  know  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinued on  a  top-level  basis  in  May  by 
Secretary  Vance  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,  and  we  expect  to  have  contacts 
and  exchanges  prior  to  that  date.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  search  for  something  truly 
significant  will  bear  fruit. 

I  don't  think  anyone  in  this  house  or  in 
this  city  engaged  in  this  process  expected 
the  Soviet  Union  simply  to  accept  these 
proposals  instantly. 


We  went  to  them  in  order  to  present  to 
them  our  views  regarding  what  might  con- 
stitute a  truly  creative  and  historically  novel 
framework  for  our  strategic  relations.  We 
will  persist  in  that  effort,  and  we  are  hope- 
ful, on  the  basis  of  prior  experience  and 
given  the  overriding  interest  that  both  sides 
have  in  stability  and  accommodation,  with 
patience  and  with  persistence,  and  with 
good  will  on  both  sides,  there  will  be  signifi- 
cant progress  made  toward  what  could  be  a 
very  significant  turn  in  the  American-Soviet 
relationship. 

Q.  Would  you  please  clarify  two  points? 
Your  definition  of — the  American  definition 
of  the  strategic  cruise  and  would  you  go  over 
again,  please,  I  guess  I  just  didn't  hear  it 
well,  the  MIRV  idea?  Were  you  talking 
simply  about  MIRV  equivalency,  or  was 
this— 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  In  regard  to  the  cruise 
missile,  our  position  is  that  a  cruise  missile 
which  is  not  capable  of  employment  either  in 
a  transcontinental  operation,  or  which 
doesn't  have  a  range  in  excess  of  weapons 
systems  that  are  typically  considered  to  be 
strategic,  is  nonstrategic.  And  since  there 
has  been  an  ongoing  discussion  with  the 
Soviets  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  a  strategic 
weapon,  we  would  want  to  reach  a  more 
precise  definition  of  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  banning  those  cruise  missiles 
which  have  as  themselves  a  strategic  range, 
and  retain  for  both  sides  flexibility  for  those 
that  are  not. 

Specifically  talking  about  the  MIRV's,  our 
proposal  is  to  freeze  the  land-based  ICBM's 
that  can  be  MIRV'ed  at  550  and  to  reduce 
particularly  the  number  of  those  very  large 
Soviet  ICBM's  which  can  be  MIRV'ed  into 
very  numerous  warheads,  given  their 
throw-weight,  because  that  in  the  long  run 
could  introduce  an  element  of  instability  for 
both  sides. 

We  would,  at  the  same  time,  in  that 
context,  forgo  those  systems  which  are  par- 
ticularly threatening  to  the  Soviet  land- 
based  ICBM  force.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
in  this  context  that,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  Soviet  strategic  forces  are  heavily 
dependent  on  their  land-based   ICBM's. 
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Those  American  systems  which  could 
threaten  these  land-based  ICBM's  are  natu- 
rally and  understandably  particularly 
threatening  to  the  Soviets. 

So  we  try  to  take  that  concern  of  theirs 
into  account  while  registering  with  them 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  legitimate  concern 
of  ours,  namely,  that  we  don't  want  them  to 
acquire  a  capability  to  very  significantly 
threaten  our  land-based  systems. 

Q.  Doctor,  you  didn't  talk  about  the  so- 
called  data  base,  and  I  have  a  question 
about  it.  The  President,  at  his  press  confer- 
ence here  in  this  room,  spoke  of  some  form 
of  verification  of  the  data-base  material, 
once  it  was  submitted  by  either  side  to  the 
other  side,  I  guess.  Can  you  elaborate  on 
what  verification  we  are  talking  about? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  I  don't  want  to  go  into  too 
many  specifics,  because  I  would  really  like 
to  confine  myself  to  the  broad  package,  to 
the  broad  framework  within  which  we  would 
negotiate.  But  specifically,  with  regard  to 
the  data  base,  let  me  limit  myself  to  this 
observation. 

We  would  hope  and  we  would  expect  that 
in  the  context  of  this  increasingly  more 
stable  and  more  accommodating  relationship 
that  we  feel  ought  to  develop  between  us 
and  them  in  the  strategic  realm,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  become  increasingly  more 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  data  base. 

Many  of  you  know  about  this  SALT 
relationship  as  much  and  I  am  sure,  in  quite 
a  few  cases,  much  more  than  I  do;  and 
therefore  you  will  remember  that 
throughout  much  of  SALT  One  the  data  base 
on  which  these  negotiations  was  based  was 
largely  American-provided  and  the  pattern 
of  the  negotiations  typically  involved  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  would  provide  information 
about  our  systems,  numbers,  dimensions, 
characteristics,  and  then  we  would  say  to 
the  Soviets,  "And  with  regard  to  your  sys- 
tems, which  we  estimate  at  being  at  so 
many  and  to  possess  the  following  dimen- 
sions and  to  have  the  following  characteris- 
tics, we  would  propose  the  following." 

And  the  Soviets  would  respond  and  say, 
"With  regard  to  the  strategic  information 
which  you  have  provided  us  about  yourself, 
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our  position  is  as  follows.  And  with  regard 
to  the  information  that  you  have  given 
us — the  alleged  information  you  have  given 
us — about  our  systems,  our  position  is  as  fol- 
lows." And  they  would  comment  on  it,  but 
without  a  truly  equitable  data  base. 

I  would  hope  and  we  would  expect  that  in 
a  symmetrical  strategic  relationship,  which 
it  has  now  become,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
provide  us  with  all  of  the  necessary  data, 
just  as  we  provided  them  with  the  necessary 
data,  and  we  would  each  have  and  retain  the 
needed  means  for  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
that  data. 

Q.  How? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  For  one  thing,  through 
satellites,  which  are  very  important  sources 
of  information.  But  beyond  that,  with 
regard  to  the  cruise  missile,  we  would  have 
to  perhaps  explore  some  additional  ways  of 
verification;  and  I  don't  want  to  be  too 
specific,  because  that  is  something  which 
again  would  have  to  be  negotiated,  but  let 
me  merely  note  the  difficulty  with  which, 
again,  many  of  you  are  familiar. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
the  cruise  missiles  which  are  strategic  and 
nonstrategic;  their  sizes,  dimensions  are  the 
same.  It  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate  be- 
tween a  cruise  missile  which  has  a  nuclear 
warhead  and  those  which  do  not.  So  we 
would  have  to  have  some  additional,  more 
comprehensive  arrangements  to  give  both 
sides  the  assurance  that  they  need  to  have 
on  this  issue. 

Q.  I  am  really  not  asking  for  details,  but 
is  this  an  onsite-inspection  proposal, 
basically? 

Dr.  Brzeziyiski:  I  don't  think  we  have  yet 
reached  the  stage  in  which  direct  onsite 
examination  of  all  weapons  systems  is  feasi- 
ble; but  certainly,  if  the  Soviet  side  were 
prepared  to  accept  some  onsite  verification, 
it  would  be  a  giant  step  toward  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  we  would  certainly  welcome 
onsite  Soviet  inspection  of  some  of  our 
weapons  systems — so  that  this  in  itself  would 
be  something  which  would  be  a  great  contri- 
bution to  mutual  stability.  And  I  would  hope 
that  as  Soviet  confidence  grows,  as  Soviet 
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preoccupation  with  secrecy  declines,  that 
they  will  find  this  idea  less  and  less 
abhorrent. 

Q.  You  talked  about  the  Soviet  concern  for 
their  land-based  weapons,  and  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  lack  of  symmetry  between  then- 
perception  of  their  defense  needs  and  the 
U.S.,  which  is  why  they  came  up  with  a 
freedom  of  choice  within  their  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Your  proposal,  the  American  proposal — 
according  to  what  you  say— would  appear  to 
take  away  a  lot  of  their  freedom  of  choice; 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  doesn't  say  any- 
thing about  sea-based  missiles,  which  also 
are  a  threat — or  the  Soviets  perceive  as  a 
threat — to  their  land-based  systems. 

Therefore,  can  you  explain  why,  in  your 
perception,  this  is  equivalent,  a  third  thing 
that  they  have  to  cut  back  from  308  to  150  in 
their  superlaunch  missiles  and  we  don't 
have  to  cut  back  any  land-based? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  First  of  all,  as  far  as  the 
freedom  to  mix  is  concerned,  that  would  still 
be  retained  by  both  sides,  though  there 
would  be  upper  limits  set  on  what  you  can 
do,  particularly  in  regard  to  land-based 
ICBM's.  That  limit  indeed  would  be  set  at 
550.  But  each  side,  or  one  of  the  sides,  could 
decide  that  it  prefers  to  have  fewer  of  these 
and  more  sea-based.  So,  in  that  sense,  there 
is  some  freedom  to  mix,  no  doubt  about  it. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  throw-weight  or  large 
ballistic  missiles  are  concerned,  their 
reduction  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
mutual  stability,  because  if  they  are  not  re- 
duced in  numbers,  then  by  MIRV'ing  them 
the  Soviet  Union  would  gain,  particularly 
within  these  lower  aggregates,  a  very  signif- 
icant advantage. 

I  think  one  has  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
if  you  have  fewer  total  numbers  then  any 
asymmetry  becomes  increasingly  significant, 
and  the  Soviets  do  have  that  asymmetry  to 
their  advantage  in  the  possession  of  the 
large  ballistic  missiles  which  can  be 
MIRV'ed  up  to  8  or  10  warheads. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  this  other 
problem,  which  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate, 
but  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
we  think  of  equity  at  the  lower  aggregates; 


namely,  the  Backfire.  We  were  prepared  to 
consider  special  arrangements  for  the 
Backfire;  but  again,  the  Backfire,  however 
one  defines  it,  whether  it  is  a  strategic  or 
nonstrategic  weapon,  becomes  more  signifi- 
cant if  you  have  lowered  aggregates  than  if 
you  have  higher  aggregates. 

If  these  aggregates  are  high,  then  you  can 
say,  well,  it  is  more  marginal;  but  if  you  go 
down  to  1,800,  then  the  introduction  of  the 
Backfire,  at  some  number  which  is  in  excess 
of  100,  becomes  a  factor.  And  yet  we  are 
prepared  to  accommodate  on  that,  too. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that — it  would  be 
silly — that  this  was  an  infallible  package 
which  has  to  be  taken  in  toto.  All  I  am  going 
to  say  is  that  we  made  the  damnedest  effort 
to  produce  a  package  which,  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  own  intelligence  —  and  by 
intelligence,  I  not  only  mean  information,  I 
also  mean  what  is  in  our  heads — we  could 
say  was  reasonably  equitable  for  both  sides. 
We  did  our  best  to  define  it  that  way  and 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  it,  and  we  intend  to 
discuss  it.  We  would  like  to  find  out  what 
aspects  of  this  are  particularly  troubling  to 
the  Soviets,  because  that  is  what  negotia- 
tions are  about,  and  conceivably  if  the  case 
is  persuasive,  this  or  that  adjustment  could 
be  made  in  return  for  this  or  that  adjust- 
ment. 

Q.  What  was  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the 
package  in  the  general  sense?  Did  they  re- 
ject it  out  of  hand  or  say  that  certain  things 
were  difficult? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  To  say  that  the  Soviets 
rejected  it  out  of  hand  gives  it  a  dramatic 
and  categorical  quality  which  I  really  do  not 
think  the  circumstances  justify. 

The  sequence  was  essentially  as  follows: 
Prior  to  the  Vance  mission,  we  did  indicate 
to  the  Soviets  that  we  would  be  making  pro- 
posals for  significant  reductions.  We  did 
that  deliberately  because  we  wanted  the 
Politburo  to  think  about  these  issues. 

As  you  know,  the  Soviets  do  not  have  an 
arms  control  agency.  The  Soviets  do  not 
have  influential  groups  in  their  society  that 
are  concerned  with  arms  control.  Arms 
control  proposals  are  assessed  in  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry,  which  has  certain  in- 
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teresting  implications;  and  we  felt  it  would 
not  be  particularly  constructive  to  send  in  a 
detailed  proposal  which  then  is  staffed  out  in 
the  Soviet  Defense  Ministry  and  goes  up  to 
the  Soviet  Politburo  with  a  categorical 
critique.  We  wanted  the  top  Soviet  leaders 
to  focus  on  this  issue. 

Therefore  we  drew  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  making  proposals  that 
call  for  reductions,  that  we  think  would  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  broader  nature  of 
our  relationship;  and  then  Secretary  Vance 
presented  that  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  not 
only  in  its  strategic  setting  but  also  in  its 
political  context  when  he  made  his  opening 
statement  to  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  leadership  then  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  discussion  of  other  issues, 
during  which  time  it  presumably  was 
undertaking  at  least  its  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  this  proposal;  and  then  in  the  final 
or  the  pre-final  session,  I  forget  which, 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  then  informed 
Secretary  Vance  that  this  proposal  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he 
coupled  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  clear- 
cut  indication  that  it  is  the  Soviet  expecta- 
tion, which  is  matched  by  us,  that  these 
talks,  including  the  SALT  aspects,  will  con- 
tinue and  that,  indeed,  the  Gromyko-Vance 
meeting  will  be  resumed  directly  in  Geneva 
in  May. 

So,  it  is  in  this  context  that  I  think  one 
ought  to  assess  where  we  are — and  again,  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
analogy  that  I  made  before;  namely,  to  the 
initial  reaction  by  Prime  Minister  Kosygin 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  confronted 
at  the  top  level  and  not  through  bureaucrat- 
ic channels  with  the  arguments  why  an 
ABM  is  mutually  destabilizing.  This  was  a 
new  argument  for  him.  It  was  not  a  convinc- 
ing argument  initially,  even  though  it  was 
made  very  persuasively  when  he  met  in 
Glassboro  with  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary [of  Defense  Robert  S.]  McNamara 
and  then  subsequently  it  became  clear  that 
such  an  arrangement  was  indeed  in  the 
mutual  interest. 

Q.  Dr.  Brzezinski,  in  Mr.  Vance's  news 
conference  in  Moscoiv,  he  alluded  to  a  Soviet 


counterproposal  based  on  the  1976 
discussions  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  I  am  in- 
terested in  why  that  counterproposal  was 
not  negotiable.  What  were  its  constituents, 
and  win/  was  it  )iot  negotiable? 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  I  don't  want  to  engage 
here  in  a  critique  of  the  Soviet  position, 
because  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  am  really  not  going  to  engage  in 
recriminations  or  a  kind  of  side  dialogue  on 
their  proposals  versus  our  proposals,  but 
really  to  try  to  explain  the  rationale  and  the 
content  of  ours. 

Let  me  limit  myself,  therefore,  to  one 
comment.  It  is  our  broad  feeling  that  27 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  race 
the  time  is  right  in  our  relations  for  doing 
something  more  than  just  creating 
frameworks  for  continued  competition.  It  is 
our  feeling  that  the  framework  defined  by 
Vladivostok  is  so  high  in  its  numbers,  so 
open-ended  in  its  consequences,  so 
susceptible  to  quantitative  as  well  as  qual- 
itative improvements  that  in  some  respects 
it  comes  close  to  a  misstatement  to  call  any 
such  arrangement  arms  limitations.  All  it  is, 
really,  is  an  arrangement  for  continued  arms 
competition,  and  we  have  gone  to  the 
Soviets  with  a  proposal  which  we  crafted  as 
best  we  could  in  order  to  convince  them  that 
maybe  the  time  is  right  to  take  a  significant 
step  toward  reductions. 

We  gave  them  ranges  so  they  could  pick 
either  the  more  ambitious  or  the  less 
ambitious  part  of  it,  depending  on  their  es- 
timate of  the  strategic  consequences  of  cuts. 
They  have  very  good  analysts.  They  should 
be  able,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  able,  to  as- 
sess whether  2,000  is  better  for  them  or 
1,800,  whether  1,200  MIRV's  is  better  for 
them  or  1,100,  and  so  forth.  So  we  weren't 
very  categorical  about  it. 

Q.  Dr.  Brzezinski ,  you  placed  heavy 
stress  at  the  beginning  on  the  political  as- 
pect of  this,  as  well  as  this  strategic  aspect 
of  the  proposal.  You  said  that  no  one 
expected  them  to  accept  it  out  of  hand,  but 
neither  was  there  widespread,  expectation  of 
the  kind  of  fierce  reaction  from  the 
Russians,  including  the  press  conference 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Gromyko. 
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Politically  speaking,  do  you  feel  that  the 
reception  of  the  proposal  and  what  has  hap- 
pened has  set  back  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions, or  were  you  surprised  at  what 
happened,  and  if  yon  weren't,  teas  this  a 
miscalculation? 

Dr.  Brzezinski :  If  I  wasn't,  then  it 
couldn't  be  a  miscalculation.  It  would  be  a 
miscalculation  if  I  was.  We  did  not  expect 
the  Soviets  to  accept  this  total  framework 
on  the  basis  of  three  days'  talks.  We  ex- 
pected them  to  consider  it.  Our  judgment — 
and  I  have  talked  by  telephone  with 
Secretary  Vance  when  he  was  still  in  Mos- 
cow, I  talked  to  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  delegation  since — was  that  the 
discussions  were  generally  conducted  in 
businesslike  fashion,  that  the  Soviet  side, 
through  little  gestures,  went  out  of  its  way 
to  indicate  that  this  is  an  ongoing  relation- 
ship. They  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  they 
took  a  negative  view  of  this  proposal,  and 
they  were  quite  explicit  on  it;  but  there 
were  no  nasty  polemics  in  the  meeting. 

You  are  absolutely  right  in  saying  that 
some  of  the  statements,  maybe  even  some  of 
the  gestures,  that  were  made  in  the  press 
conference  by  the  Soviet  Minister  were  of  a 
more  assertive  type.  But  I  would  describe 
that  perhaps  as  a  reaction  to  the  political 
perception  that  indeed  the  United  States 
has  come  up  with  a  proposal  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  have  a  significant  contribution 
to  disarmament. 

The  Soviets  over  the  years  have  prided 
themselves  on  being  in  the  forefront  of  the 
disarmament  proposals  and  perhaps  there 
was  just  a  tiny  touch  of  defensiveness, 
therefore,  in  some  of  these  gestures  and 
some  of  these  comments.  I  don't  think  that 
these  gestures  and  these  comments  are 
really  that  important.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  relationship  involves  continued 
negotiations,  that  agreements  were  made  in 
Moscow  to  develop  working  groups  on  a 
large  number  of  highly  sensitive  issues — and 
I  read  you  the  list,  and  indeed,  there  was  a 
further  element  in  it,  namely,  radiological 
weapons,  which  is  what  the  Soviets 
proposed— and  that  therefore  the  negotiat- 
ing process  continues.  And  in  the  negotiat- 


ing process  you  expect  to  be  turned  down, 
to  be  pressed,  to  be  asked  to  make  accom- 
modations and  concessions,  but  that  is  part 
of  the  game. 

Q.  Doctor,  what  did  we  offer  to  forgo  that 
they  would  hare  found  most  threatening  to 
their  land-based  missiles?  I  am  not  clear  mi 
that. 

Dr.  Brzezinski:  Particularly  the  MX, 
which  in  its  consequences,  given  its  accuracy 
and  so  forth,  by  the  early  eighties,  could  be 
extremely,  extremely  threatening  to  them. 
And  in  that  sense,  I  think  that  in  itself 
would  be  a  source  of  considerable  assurance 
to  them. 

Beyond  that,  if  we  were  to  limit  the  cruise 
missiles  merely  to  tactical  cruise  missiles, 
this,  too,  in  the  longer  run,  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant assurance  to  them. 

Beyond  that,  we  would  have  to  make  some 
accommodations,  given  the  total  numbers  in 
Minutemen  I  and  II,  and  in  the  Poseidons. 

Basically,  what  it  would  give  them  is  the 
sense  of  security  that  the  United  States  is 
forgoing,  as  a  basic  strategic  option,  the 
acquisition  of  first-strike  capability  against 
their  land-based  systems. 


United  States  and  Cuba  Open  Talks 
on  Fisheries,  Maritime  Boundaries 

Joint  Communique1 

Negotiations  between  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Cuba  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  were 
held  from  the  24th  to  the  29th  of  March  on 
matters  concerning  fisheries  and  maritime 
boundaries  which  arise  from  the  laws  passed 
by  both  parties  on  these  subjects.  In  con- 
cluding today  the  first  stage  of  these  negoti- 
ations, it  was  agreed  to  continue  them  in  the 
near  future.  The  delegations  of  both  Gov- 
ernments hope  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  these  issues. 


1  Issued  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  29  (text  from 
press  release  140  dated  Mar.  30). 
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President  Announces  Measures 
To  Control  Marine  Oil  Pollution 

Message  to  the  Congress  l 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

The  recent  series  of  oil  tanker  accidents  in 
and  near  American  waters  is  a  grave  reminder 
of  the  risks  associated  with  marine  transpor- 
tation of  oil.  Though  we  can  never  entirely 
eliminate  these  risks,  we  can  reduce  them. 
Today  I  am  announcing  a  diverse  but  interre- 
lated group  of  measures  designed  to  do  so. 

These  measures  are  both  international  and 
domestic.  Pollution  of  the  oceans  by  oil  is  a 
global  problem  requiring  global  solutions.  I 
intend  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
leaders  of  a  number  of  major  maritime  na- 
tions to  solicit  their  support  for  international 
action.  Oil  pollution  is  also  a  serious  domestic 
problem  requiring  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  federal  government  to  reduce  the 
danger  to  American  lives,  the  American 
economy,  and  American  beaches  and 
shorelines,  and  the  steps  I  am  taking  will  do 
this. 

The  following  measures  are  designed  to 
achieve  three  objectives:  First,  to  reduce  oil 
pollution  caused  by  tanker  accidents  and  by 
routine  operational  discharges  from  all  ves- 
sels; Second,  to  improve  our  ability  to  deal 
swiftly  and  effectively  with  oil  spills  when 
they  do  occur;  and  Third,  to  provide  full  and 
dependable  compensation  to  victims  of  oil 
pollution  damage. 

These  are  the  measures  I  recommend: 

•  Ratification  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships.  I  am  transmitting  this  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  This  Con- 


1  Transmitted  on  Mar.   17  (text  from  White  House 
press  release  dated  Mar.  18). 


vention,  by  imposing  segregated  ballast  re- 
quirements for  new  large  oil  tankers  and 
placing  stringent  controls  on  all  oil  dis- 
charges from  ships,  represents  an  important 
multilateral  step  toward  reducing  the  risk  of 
marine  oil  pollution.  In  the  near  future,  I  will 
submit  implementing  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

•  Reform  of  ship  construction  and  equip- 
ment standards.  I  am  instructing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  develop  new  rules 
for  oil  tanker  standards  within  60  days. 
These  regulations  will  apply  to  all  oil  tankers 
over  20,000  deadweight  tons,  U.S.  and 
foreign,  which  call  at  American  ports.  These 
regulations  will  include: 

— Double  bottoms  on  all  new  tankers; 

— Segregated  ballast  on  all  tankers; 

— Inert  gas  systems  on  all  tankers;     . 

— Backup  radar  systems,  including 
collision  avoidance  equipment,  on  all  tankers; 
and 

— Improved  emergency  steering  standards 
for  all  tankers. 

These  requirements  will  be  fully  effective 
within  five  years.  Where  technological 
improvements  and  alternatives  can  be  shown 
to  achieve  the  same  degree  of  protection 
against  pollution,  the  rules  will  allow  their 
use. 

Experience  has  shown  that  ship  construc- 
tion and  equipment  standards  are  effective 
only  if  backed  by  a  strong  enforcement  pro- 
gram. Because  the  quality  of  inspections  by 
some  nations  falls  short  of  U.S.  practice,  I 
have  instructed  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Coast  Guard  to  begin  diplomatic  efforts 
to  improve  the  present  international  system 
of  inspection  and  certification.  In  addition,  I 
recommend  the  immediate  scheduling  of  a 
special  international  conference  for  late  1977 
to  consider  these  construction  and  inspection 
measures. 

•  Improvement  of  crew  standards  and 
training.  I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
raise  the  licensing  and  qualification 
standards  for  American  crews. 

The  international  requirements  for  crew 
qualifications,  which  are  far  from  strict,  will 
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be  dealt  with  by  a  major  international  con- 
ference we  will  participate  in  next  year.  I  am 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  identify  additional  requirements  which 
should  be  discussed,  and  if  not  included,  may 
be  imposed  by  the  United  States  after  1978 
on  the  crews  of  all  ships  calling  at  American 
ports. 

•  Development  of  Tanker  Boarding 
Program  and  U.S.  Marine  Safety  Informa- 
tion System.  Starting  immediately,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  board  and  examine  each  foreign 
flag  tanker  calling  at  American  ports  at  least 
once  a  year  and  more  often  if  necessary.  This 
examination  will  insure  that  the  ship  meets 
all  safety  and  environmental  protection  regu- 
lations. Those  ships  which  fail  to  do  so  may 
be  denied  access  to  U.S.  ports  or,  in  some 
cases,  denied  the  right  to  leave  until  the  de- 
ficiencies have  been  corrected.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  by  this  boarding  program  will 
permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  identify  individual 
tankers  having  histories  of  poor  mainte- 
nance, accidents,  and  pollution  violations. 
We  will  also  require  that  the  names  of  tanker 
owners,  major  stockholders,  and  changes  in 
vessel  names  be  disclosed  and  included  in 
this  Marine  Safety  Information  System. 

•  Approval  of  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Legislation. 
I  am  transmitting  appropriate  legislation  to 
establish  a  single,  national  standard  of  strict 
liability  for  oil  spills.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  replace  the  present  fragmented, 
overlapping  systems  of  federal  and  state  lia- 
bility laws  and  compensation  funds.  It  will 
also  create  a  $200  million  fund  to  clean  up  oil 
spills  and  compensate  victims  for  oil  pollution 
damages. 

•  Improvement  of  federal  ability  to  respond 
to  oil  pollution  emergencies.  I  have  directed 
the  appropriate  federal  agencies,  particularly 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  in  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  governments  to  improve  our  ability  to 
contain  and  minimize  the  damaging  effects  of 
oil  spills.  The  goal  is  an  ability  to  respond 
within  six  hours  to  a  spill  of  100,000  tons. 

Oil  pollution  of  the  oceans  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  calls  for  concentrated,  energetic, 
and    prompt    attention.    I    believe    these 


measures  constitute  an  effective  program  to 
control  it.  My  Administration  pledges  its 
best  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  the 
international  community,  the  Congress,  and 
the  public,  to  preserve  the  earth's  oceans  and 
their  resources. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1977. 


International  Broadcasting  Report 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Carter 1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  letters  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  January  31,  I 
stated  that  my  advisers  were  reviewing  a 
report  on  international  broadcasting  in 
compliance  with  Section  403  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1977.  That  review  is  now  finished. 

This  Administration  firmly  supports  U.S. 
international  broadcasting  as  part  of  our 
commitment  to  the  freer  flow  of  information 
and  ideas.  Among  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ments we  have  for  this  purpose  are  our  in- 
ternational radios — the  Voice  of  America 
(VOA)  and  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lib- 
erty (RFE/RL) — which  for  many  years  have 
been  a  vital  part  of  the  lives  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
My  review  of  the  U.S.  international  broad- 
casting effort  has  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  are  reflected  in  the  at- 
tached report: 

(1)  Present  U.S.  international  broadcast 
transmission  facilities  are  inadequate;  16 
additional  250  Kilowatt  transmitters  for 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  are  needed  by  VOA  and  RFE/RL 
and  can  be  installed  in  a  period  of  three  to 
five  years; 


1  Transmitted  on  Mar.  22  (text  from  White  House 
press  release,  which  includes  the  text  of  the  report); 
also  printed  as  H.  Doc.  95-107. 
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(2)  There  is  no  significant  unused  trans- 
mitter capacity  available  for  sharing  among 
U.S.  broadcasters  or  between  U.S.  and 
other  Western  broadcasters; 

(3)  A  comprehensive  outline  of  U.S. 
worldwide  broadcasting  needs  indicates  a 
requirement  for  12  additional  VOA  trans- 
mitters for  broadcast  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
beyond  those  required  for  European 
broadcasts; 

(4)  Extending  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting-type  transmissions  to  other 
nations  where  access  to  information  is  re- 
stricted would  be  highly  impractical  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

This  report  is  transmitted  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  P.L.  94-350,  and  I  believe 
that  implementation  of  its  recommendations 
can  assure  the  United  States  of  effective 
broadcasting  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  22,  1977. 
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Reciprocal  Fisheries  Agreement  With  Canada.  Message 
from  the  President  transmitting  a  proposed 
agreement.  H.  Doc.  95-90.  March  1,  1977.  7  pp. 

Expulsion  of  George  A.  Krimsky  From  the  Soviet  Union. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  81.  S.  Rept.  95-35. 
March  3,  1977.  2  pp.  ' 

Supplemental  Military  Assistance  to  Portugal.  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
accompany  S.  489.  S.  Rept.  95-43.  March  9,  1977.  6  pp. 

Denial  of  Import  Relief  for  Mushrooms.  Message  from 
the  President  transmitting  his  determination  that 
import  relief  for  the  U.S.  canned  mushroom  industry 
is  not  in  the  national  economic  interest,  pursuant  to 
section  203  (b)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  H.  Doc. 
95-96.  March  10,  1977.  2  pp. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  Authorization. 
Communication  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 
H.  Doc.  95-98.  March  14,  1977.  4  pp. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S. -Canada  Transit  Pipeline  Treaty 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

Message  From  President  Carter  ' 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
Concerning  Transit  Pipelines  signed  at 
Washington  on  January  28,  1977.  I  also 
transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  Agreement,  including  copies 
of  letters  exchanged  at  the  time  the  draft 
text  of  the  Treaty  was  initialed. 

The  Agreement  was  negotiated  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  made  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act 
(P.L.  93-153)  that  the  President  determine 
the  willingness  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
to  permit  the  construction  of  pipelines 
across  Canada  to  carry  oil  and  gas  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  markets  in  the 
lower  48  states,  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  might  apply  to  the  operation  of  such 
pipelines  and  the  need  for  inter- 
governmental agreements  for  this  purpose. 
The  Agreement  negotiated  in  response  to 
this  request  provides  reciprocal  protection 
against  interruption  in  the  flow  of  hy- 
drocarbons in  transit,  and  against  dis- 
criminatory taxation.  The  Agreement  is 
applicable  both  to  existing  and  future 
pipelines  transiting  the  United  States  and  to 
future  pipelines  transiting  Canada. 

It  became  clear  early  in  the  negotiations 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  was  not 
prepared  to  conclude  an  arrangement  which 


1  Transmitted  on  Mar.  30  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  F,  95th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  agreement, 
an  exchange  of  letters,  and  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


granted  advance  approval  to  a  specific 
pipeline  project.  Consequently,  the  Agree- 
ment was  drafted  without  reference  to  the 
specific  proposals  which  have  been  made  for 
the  construction  of  pipelines  to  transport 
gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  lower 
48  states.  Its  provisions  would  be  applicable 
to  both  existing  and  future  transit  pipelines. 

The  Agreement  does  not  constitute 
Canadian  approval  of  construction  of  a 
transit  pipeline  across  its  territory.  Upon 
completion  of  studies  currently  in  progress, 
the  Government  of  Canada  will  announce 
whether  or  not  it  is  willing  to  permit  con- 
struction of  a  transit  pipeline  for  Alaskan 
gas. 

The  Transit  Pipeline  Agreement  provides 
a  formal  basis  for  United  States-Canadian 
cooperation  on  hydrocarbon  transportation 
systems,  should  both  governments  decide 
cooperation  is  advantageous.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  Agreement 
at  an  early  date  by  giving  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  30,  1977. 


United  States  and  Canada  Amend 
Fraser  River  Salmon  Convention 

Press  release  82  dated  February  25 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  signed  on  February 
25  in  Washington  a  protocol  amending  the 
U.S. -Canada  Fraser  River  Salmon  Conven- 
tion of  1930.  Russell  McKinney,  Minister  in 
the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Washington,  signed 
for  Canada,  and  Ambassador  Frederick  Irving 
signed  for  the  United  States. 

The  Convention,  which  established  a  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Fraser  River  system,  also  provided  for  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Commission  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  salmon  industry.  The  protocol 
increases  the  number  of  members  from  each 
country  on  that  committee  from  six  to  seven. 


April  25,  1977 
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U.S.  and  U.K.  Reach  Agreement 
on  Air  Charter  Arrangements 

Following  is  a  joint  U.S. -U.K.  press  re- 
lease issued  at  Washington  and  London  on 

April  7. 

Press  release  16S  Haled  April  7 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  agreement  on  charter 
arrangements  for  the  next  months. 

The  agreement  covers  all  types  of  char- 
ters currently  approved  in  both  countries 
and  includes  for  the  first  time  the 
U.S. -originating  Advance  Booking  Charters 
which  were  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  September  1976.  It  brings 
closer  together  the  charter  types  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  two  governments  hope  that  this 
agreement  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  charter 
traffic  between  their  two  countries  without 
diverting  traffic  from  the  scheduled 
services. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
are  regarded  as  experimental.  The  results 
will  therefore  be  reviewed  this  autumn  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  any  changes 
would  be  desirable  next  year. 


United  States  and  Hungary  Sign 
Exchanges  Agreement 

Press  release  167  dated  April  6 

The  United  States  and  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  signed  on  April  6  at 
Budapest  an  intergovernmental  Agreement 
on  Cooperation  in  Culture,  Education,  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  This  is  the  first  inter- 
governmental exchanges  agreement  which 
the  United  States  has  signed  with  Hungary. 
The  agreement  provides  the  formal 
framework  for  increased  contacts  and 
exchanges  between  individuals  and  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries  in  the  areas  of 
culture,  education,  technology,  and  science 
and  provides  a  vehicle  for  the  further  im- 


plementation of  many  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs  Arthur  A. 
Hartman  signed  for  the  U.S.  side;  Rudolf 
Ronai,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Cultural 
Relations,  signed  for  the  Hungarian  side. 

The  purposes  of  this  agreement  include 
the  promotion  of  cooperation  between  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  exchange  of  scholars  and  artists, 
and  the  translation,  publication,  and  presen- 
tation of  artistic  works  of  each  country  in 
the  other.  It  will  also  facilitate  visits  by 
scientists  and  researchers  and  the  joint  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  scientific 
programs  and  projects. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for  Ag- 
ricultural Development  (IFAD).  Done  at  Rome  June 
13,  1976. 1 

Signatures:  Jamaica,  March  24,  1977;  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  March  29,  1977;  Australia,  Kenya, 
March  30,  1977;  Austria,  Ecuador,  April  1,  1977* 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  March  28,  1977. 

Atomic  Energy 

Protocol  prolonging  the  agreement  of  December  9,  1970 
(TIAS  7010),  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
of  April  9,  1962,  as  amended  (TIAS  5330,  6493),  for 
cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Done  at  Vienna  March  28,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
March  28,  1977. 

Signatures:  Colombia,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  United  States. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  London  December  3,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally  October  1,  1976. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  March  31,   1977; 
Cyprus,  March  28,  1977;  Israel,  March  29,  1977. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  endangered 


'Not  in  force. 
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species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  with  appendices.  Done 
at  Washington  March  3,  1973.  Entered  into  force  Jul v 
1,  1975.  TIAS  8249. 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  November  15, 

1976. 
Accession  deposited:  Seychelles.  February  8,  1977. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  A.T.A.  carnet  for  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  goods,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brus- 
sels December  6,  1961.  Entered  into  force  July  30, 
1963;  for  the  United  States  March  3,  1969.  TIAS 
6631. 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  October  25,  1977. 

Health 

Amendments  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  of  July  22,  1946,  as 
amended  (TIAS  1808,  4643,  8086).  Adopted  at  Geneva 
May  17,  1976. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Australia,  March  30,  1977. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974. ' 
Acceptances  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  March  23, 
1977;  Syria,  March  25,  1977. 

Ocean  Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution  by 
dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and  Washing- 
ton December  29,  1972.  Entered  into  force  August  30, 
1975.  TIAS  8165. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  November  22,  1976. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage  caused 
by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972;  for  the  United  States  October  9, 
1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  April  1,  1977. 2 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  January  14,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force  September  15,  1976.  TIAS  8480. 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  April  1,  1977. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.   Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1975; 
for  the  United  States  April  7,  1976. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Greece,3  Poland,3  January 
13,  1977;  Cuba,  January  14,  1977;3  Argentina,3 
Ghana,  January   19,   1977;  Senegal,  January  21, 
1977;  Burundi,  January  25,  1977;  Morocco,  January 
28,   1977;  Chile,  January  31,   1977;3  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  February  3,   1977;  Mauritania,  February  4, 
1977;  Kuwait,  February  7,  1977;3  Romania,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1977. 3 
Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva,  1959, 
as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590,  7435),  to 
establish  a  new  frequency  allotment  plan  for  high- 


frequency  radiotelephone  coast  stations,  with  an- 
nexes and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1974.   Entered  into  force  January   1,   1976;  for  the 
United  States  April  21,  1976. 
Notification  of  approval:  Sweden,  January  26,  1977. 3 

Tin 

Fifth  international  tin  agreement,  with  annexes.  Done 
at  Geneva  June  21,  1975.  Entered  into  force  provi- 
sionally July  1,  1976. 
Ratification  deposited:  Zaire,  April  1,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Military  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
March  15,  1952.  Entered  into  force  May  19,  1953. 
TIAS  2776. 

Notification  of  termination:  March  11,  1977,  by 
Brazil,  effective  March  11,  1978,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  pars.  2  and  4,  and  agree- 
ments made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  I, 
pars.  3,  5,  and  6,  and  of  article  III  shall  remain  in 
force  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.   Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  February  10,  1977. 
Entered  into  force:  March  3,  1977. 

Jordan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  Jordan.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Amman  October  20,  1976,  and  February  23,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  February  23,  1977. 

Kenya 

Agreement  concerning  U.S.  participation  on  a  limited 
voluntary  basis  in  the  National  Social  Security  Fund 
of  Kenya.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Nairobi 
January  31  and  March  21,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
March  25,  1977. 

Malaysia 

Agreement  relating  to  eligibility  for  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance and  training  pursuant  to  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kuala  Lumpur 
February  11  and  March  14,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
March  14,  1977. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  relating  to  a  U.S.  military  training  mission 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Jidda  February  8  and  27,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
February  27,  1977. 

Agreement  providing  for  a  military  assistance  advisory 
group.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Jidda  June 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  declaration. 

3  Confirmed  statements  contained  in  final  protocol. 


April  25,  1977 
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27,   1953.   Entered  into  force  June  27,  1953.  TIAS 

2S12. 

Terminated:  February  27,  1977,  with  the  exception  of 
par.  7,  which  shall  remain  in  force  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  in  respect  to  activities  under  agree- 
ment of  February  8  and  27,  1977.  until  such  time  as 
modified  or  replaced. 

Thailand 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the  storage  of 
ammunition  in  Thailand.  Signed  at  Bangkok  March 
22,  1977.  Entered  into  force  March  22,  1977. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordert  d  by  catalog  or  stock  numbt  r 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  B.C.  Wi02.  A  25- 

percent  discount    is   Hindi-   on   orders  for  100  Or  more 

copies  oj  any  ont  publication  mailed  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. Remittanct  .  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Piices  shown  be- 
loic.  which  include  postage,  are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries  which  de- 
scribe the  people,  history,  government,  economy,  and 
foreign  relations  of  each  country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a 
list  of  principal  government  officials  and  U.S.  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading  list.  (A  complete  set 
of  all  Background  Notes  currently  in  stock — at  least 
140 — $21.80:  1-year  subscription  service  for  approxi- 
mately 77  updated  or  new  Notes — $23.10:  plastic 
binder — $1.50.)  Single  copies  of  those  listed  below  are 
available  at  350  each. 


Cvprus  Cat. 

Pub. 
Malta Cat. 

Pub. 
Mauritania Cat. 

Pub. 
Nepal Cat. 

Pub. 
Paraguay Cat. 

Pub. 
Philippines Cat. 

Pub. 
Qatar Cat. 

Pub. 
Tanzania Cat. 

Pub. 
Western  Samoa Cat. 

Pub. 

Yemen,  People's  Cat. 

Democratic  Republic  of        Pub. 


No.  SI. 
7932 
No.  SI. 
8220 
No.  SI. 
8169 
No.  SI. 
7904 
No.  SI. 
8098 
No.  SI. 
7750 
No.  SI. 
7906 
No.  SI. 
8097 
No.  SI. 
8345 
No.  SI. 
8368 


123:C99/2 

7pp. 
123:M29/6 

4  pp. 
123:M44/2 

6  pp. 
123:N35 

6pp. 
123:P21 

4  pp. 
123:P53 

8  pp. 
123:Q1 

4  pp. 
123:T15 

7  pp. 
123:W52S 

4  pp. 
123-.508Y/ 

4  pp. 


Inter- American  Beginnings  of  U.S.  Cultural  Diplo- 
macy. This  book  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  effort  to  foster  and  strengthen  coopera- 
tive relations  with  the  Latin  American  countries 
through  long-term,  two-way,  person-to-person  com- 
munication. The  volume  highlights  the  first  years  of  the 
program  of  educational  and  cultural  exchange,  the 
pioneering  period  from  1936  to  1948.  Pub.  8854.  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Series  110.  381  pp. 
$6.20.  (Cat.  No.  Si. 67:8854). 

Certificates  of  Airworthiness  for  Imported  Aircraft 
Products  and  Components.  Agreement  with  Brazil. 
TIAS  8384.  9  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8384). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Afghani- 
stan. TIAS  8390.  13  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8390). 

Remote  Sensing  for  Earth  Resources.  Agreements 
with  Brazil  extending  the  agreement  of  April  6,  1973. 
TIAS  8391.  5  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8391). 

Trade — Meat  Imports.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS 
8392.  10  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8392). 

Remote  Sensing  for  Earth  Resources.  Agreement 
with  Brazil.  TIAS  8393.  8  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8393). 

Trade — Meat  Imports.  Agreement  with  Costa  Rica. 
TIAS  8394.  9  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8394). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber  Textiles 
and  Textile  Products.  Agreement  with  Haiti  amending 
the  agreement  of  March  22  and  23,  1976.  TIAS  8395.  3 
pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8395). 

Weather  Stations.  Agreement  with  Mexico  extending 
the  agreement  of  July  31,  1970,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended. TIAS  8397.  3  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8397). 

Aviation — Joint  Financing  of  Certain  Air  Navigation 
Services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in 
Iceland.  Agreement  with  other  governments  amending 
the  agreements  done  at  Geneva  September  25,  1956,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8398.  2  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8398). 

Whaling — International  Observer  Scheme.  Agree- 
ment with  Japan  extending  the  agreement  of  May  2, 
1975.  TIAS  8399.  4  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8399). 

Space  Cooperation — Remote  Manipulator  System. 

Agreement  with  Canada.  TIAS  8400.  19  pp.  350.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:8400). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  Pakistan 
amending  the  agreement  of  August  7,  1975,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8401.  11  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8401). 

Transportation — Cooperation  on  Development  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Systems.  Memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  TIAS 
8402.  10  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8402). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Zaire. 
TIAS  8403.  25  pp.  450.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8403). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with  In- 
donesia amending  the  agreement  of  April  19,  1976,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8404.  5  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8404). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Chile. 
TIAS  8405.  6  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8405). 
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President  Carter  Announces  Decisions  on  Nuclear  Power  Policy 


Following  is  a  statement  by  President 
Carter  issued  on  April  7,  together  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  transcript  of  his  remarks  and 
questions  and  answers  with  news  corre- 
spondents at  the  White  House  that  day. 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  CARTER 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  7 

There  is  no  dilemma  today  more  difficult 
to  resolve  than  that  connected  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  power.  Many  countries  see  nu- 
clear power  as  the  only  real  opportunity,  at 
least  in  this  century,  to  reduce  the  depend- 
ence of  their  economic  well-being  on  foreign 
oil — an  energy  source  of  uncertain  availabil- 
ity, growing  price,  and  ultimate  exhaustion. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  has  a  major 
domestic  energy  source — coal — but  its  use  is 
not  without  penalties,  and  our  plans  also  call 
for  the  use  of  nuclear  power  as  a  share  in 
our  energy  production. 

The  benefits  of  nuclear  power  are  thus 
very  real  and  practical.  But  a  serious  risk 
accompanies  worldwide  use  of  nuclear 
power — the  risk  that  components  of  the  nu- 
clear power  process  will  be  turned  to  provid- 
ing atomic  weapons. 

We  took  an  important  step  in  reducing  the 
risk  of  expanding  possession  of  atomic 
weapons  through  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  whereby  more  than  100  nations  have 
agreed  not  to  develop  such  explosives.  But 
we  must  go  further.  The  United  States  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  consequences  for 
all  nations  of  a  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  explosive  capabilities.  We 
believe  that  these  risks  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  further  spread  of  sensitive 
technologies  which  entail  direct  access  to 
plutonium,  highly  enriched  uranium,   or 


other  weapons-usable  material.  The  question 
I  have  had  under  review  from  my  first  day 
in  office  is  how  can  that  be  accomplished 
without  forgoing  the  tangible  benefits  of 
nuclear  power. 

We  are  now  completing  an  extremely 
thorough  review  of  all  the  issues  that  bear 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  power.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  serious  consequences  of 
proliferation  and  direct  implications  for 
peace  and  security,  as  well  as  strong  scien- 
tific and  economic  evidence,  require: 

— A  major  change  in  U.S.  domestic  nu- 
clear energy  policies  and  programs;  and 

— A  concerted  effort  among  all  nations  to 
find  better  answers  to  the  problems  and 
risks  accompanying  the  increased  use  of  nu- 
clear power. 

I  am  announcing  today  some  of  my  deci- 
sions resulting  from  that  review: 

First,  we  will  defer  indefinitely  the  com- 
mercial reprocessing  and  recycling  of  the 
plutonium  produced  in  the  U.S.  nuclear 
power  programs.  From  our  own  experience 
we  have  concluded  that  a  viable  and  eco- 
nomic nuclear  power  program  can  be  sus- 
tained without  such  reprocessing  and  re- 
cycling. The  plant  at  Barnwell,  South 
Carolina,  will  receive  neither  Federal  en- 
couragement nor  funding  for  its  completion 
as  a  reprocessing  facility. 

Second,  we  will  restructure  the  U.S. 
breeder  reactor  program  to  give  greater 
priority  to  alternative  designs  of  the 
breeder  and  to  defer  the  date  when  breeder 
reactors  would  be  put  into  commercial  use. 

Third,  we  will  redirect  funding  of  U.S. 
nuclear  research  and  development  programs 
to  accelerate  our  research  into  alternative 
nuclear  fuel  cycles  which  do  not  involve 
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direct  access  to  materials  usable  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

Fourth,  we  will  increase  U.S.  production 
capacity  for  enriched  uranium  to  provide 
adequate  and  timely  supply  of  nuclear  fuels 
for  domestic  and  foreign  needs. 

Fifth,  we  will  propose  the  necessary  legis- 
lative steps  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
offer  nuclear  fuel  supply  contracts  and 
guarantee  delivery  of  such  nuclear  fuel  to 
other  countries. 

Sixth,  we  will  continue  to  embargo  the 
export  of  equipment  or  technology  that 
would  permit  uranium  enrichment  and  chem- 
ical reprocessing. 

Seventh,  we  will  continue  discussions  with 
supplying  and  recipient  countries  alike  of  a 
wide  range  of  international  approaches  and 
frameworks  that  will  permit  all  nations  to 
achieve  their  energy  objectives  while 
reducing  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive  ca- 
pability. Among  other  things,  we  will 
explore  the  establishment  of  an  international 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  evaluation  program  aimed 
at  developing  alternative  fuel  cycles  and  a 
variety  of  international  and  U.S.  measures 
to  assure  access  to  nuclear  fuel  supplies  and 
spent  fuel  storage  for  nations  sharing 
common  nonproliferation  objectives. 

We  will  continue  to  consult  very  closely 
with  a  number  of  governments  regarding 
the  most  desirable  multilateral  and  bilateral 
arrangements  for  assuring  that  nuclear 
energy  is  creatively  harnessed  for  peaceful 
economic  purposes.  Our  intent  is  to  develop 
wider  international  cooperation  in  regard  to 
this  vital  issue  through  systematic  and  thor- 
ough international  consultations. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
REMARKS  AND  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ' 


The  second  point  I'd  like  to  make  before  I 
answer  questions  is  concerning  our  nation's 
efforts  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosive  capability. 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr!  11  1977 
p.  502. 


As  far  back  as  30  years  ago,  our  govern- 
ment made  a  proposal  to  the  United  Nations 
that  there  be  tight  international  controls 
over  nuclear  fuels  and  particularly  those 
that  might  be  made  into  explosives. 

Last  year  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, both  I  and  President  Ford  called  for 
strict  controls  over  fuels  to  prevent  the 
proliferation — further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear explosive  capability. 

There  is  no  dilemma  today  more  difficult 
to  address  than  that  connected  with  the  use 
of  atomic  power.  Many  countries  see  atomic 
power  as  their  only  real  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  dwindling  supplies  of  oil,  the 
increasing  price  of  oil,  and  the  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  both  oil  and  natural  gas.  Our 
country  is  in  a  little  better  position.  We 
have  oil  supplies  of  our  own,  and  we  have 
very  large  reserves  of  coal.  But  even  coal 
has  its  limitations.  So  we  will  ourselves  con- 
tinue to  use  atomic  power  as  a  share  of  our 
total  energy  production. 

The  benefits  of  nuclear  power,  particu- 
larly to  some  foreign  countries  that  don't 
have  oil  and  coal  of  their  own,  are  very 
practical  and  critical.  But  a  serious  risk  is 
involved  in  the  handling  of  nuclear  fuels — 
the  risk  that  component  parts  of  this  power 
process  will  be  turned  to  providing  explo- 
sives or  atomic  weapons. 

We  took  an  important  step  in  reducing 
this  risk  a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
which  has  now  been  signed  by  approx- 
imately a  hundred  nations.  But  we  must  go 
further. 

We  have  seen  recently  India  evolve  an 
explosive  device  derived  from  a  peaceful 
nuclear  power  plant,  and  we  now  feel  that 
several  other  nations  are  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming nuclear  explosive  powers. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  the  uncontrolled 
spread  of  this  nuclear  weapon  capability.  We 
can't  arrest  it  immediately  and  unilaterally. 
We  have  no  authority  over  other  countries. 
But  we  believe  that  these  risks  would  be 
vastly  increased  by  the  further  spread  of 
reprocessing  capabilities  of  the  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  from  which  explosives  can  be 
derived.   Plutonium  is  especially  poisonous, 
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and  of  course,  enriched  uranium,  thorium, 
and  other  chemicals  or  metals  can  be  used  as 
well. 

We  are  now  completing  an  extremely 
thorough  review  of  our  own  nuclear  power 
program.  We  have  concluded  that  serious 
consequences  can  be  derived  from  our  own 
laxity  in  the  handling  of  these  materials  and 
the  spread  of  their  use  by  other  countries. 
And  we  believe  that  there  is  strong  scien- 
tific and  economic  evidence  that  a  time  for  a 
change  has  come. 

Therefore  we  will  make  a  major  change  in 
the  U.S.  domestic  nuclear  energy  policies 
and  programs,  which  I  am  announcing 
today.  We  will  make  a  concerted  effort 
among  all  other  countries  to  find  better  an- 
swers to  the  problems  and  risks  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  And  I  would  like  to  outline  a 
few  things  now  that  we  will  do  specifically: 

First  of  all,  we  will  defer  indefinitely  the 
commercial  reprocessing  and  recycling  of  the 
plutonium  produced  in  U.S.  nuclear  power 
programs.  From  my  own  experience,  we 
have  concluded  that  a  viable  and  adequate 
economic  nuclear  program  can  be  maintained 
without  such  reprocessing  and  recycling  of 
plutonium.  The  plant  at  Barnwell,  South 
Carolina,  for  instance,  will  receive  neither 
Federal  encouragement  nor  funding  from  us 
for  its  completion  as  a  reprocessing  facility. 

Second,  we  will  restructure  our  own  U.S. 
breeder  program  to  give  greater  priority  to 
alternative  designs  of  the  breeder  other 
than  plutonium  and  to  defer  the  date  when 
breeder  reactors  would  be  put  into  commer- 
cial use.  We  will  continue  research  and  de- 
velopment, try  to  shift  away  from 
plutonium,  defer  dependence  on  the  breeder 
reactor  for  commercial  use. 

Third,  we  will  direct  funding  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear research  and  development  programs  to 
accelerate  our  research  into  alternative 
nuclear  fuel  cycles  which  do  not  involve  di- 
rect access  to  materials  that  can  be  used  for 
nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth,  we  will  increase  the  U.S.  capacity 
to  produce  nuclear  fuels,  enriched  uranium 
in  particular,  to  provide  adequate  and  timely 
supplies  of  nuclear  fuels  to  countries  that 
need  them  so  that  they  will  not  be  required 


or  encouraged  to  reprocess  their  own  mate- 
rials. 

Fifth,  we  will  propose  to  the  Congress  the 
necessary  legislative  steps  to  permit  us  to 
sign  these  supply  contracts  and  remove  the 
pressure  for  the  reprocessing  of  nuclear 
fuels  by  other  countries  that  do  not  now 
have  this  capability. 

Sixth,  we  will  continue  to  embargo  the 
export  of  either  equipment  or  technology 
that  could  permit  uranium  enrichment  and 
chemical  reprocessing. 

And  seventh,  we  will  continue  discussions 
with  supplying  countries  and  recipient  coun- 
tries, as  well,  of  a  wide  range  of  international 
approaches  and  frameworks  that  will  permit 
all  countries  to  achieve  their  own  energy 
needs  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
spread  of  the  capability  for  nuclear  explo- 
sive development.  Among  other  things — and 
we  have  discussed  this  with  15  or  20  na- 
tional leaders  already — we  will  explore  the 
establishment  of  an  international  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  evaluation  program  so  that  we  can 
share  with  countries  that  have  to  reprocess 
nuclear  fuel  the  responsibility  for  curtailing 
the  ability  for  the  development  of  explo- 
sives. 

One  other  point  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  international  negotiation  field  is  that  we 
have  to  help  provide  some  means  for  the 
storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  materials  which 
are  highly  explosive,  highly  radioactive  in 
nature. 

I  have  been  working  very  closely  with  and 
personally  with  some  of  the  foreign  leaders 
who  are  quite  deeply  involved  in  the  deci- 
sions that  we  make.  We  are  not  trying  to 
impose  our  will  on  those  nations  like  Japan 
and  France  and  Britain  and  Germany  which 
already  have  reprocessing  plants  in  opera- 
tion. They  have  a  special  need  that  we  don't 
have  in  that  their  supplies  of  petroleum 
products  are  not  available.  But  we  hope  that 
they  will  join  with  us — and  I  believe  that 
they  will — in  trying  to  have  some  worldwide 
understanding  of  the  extreme  threat  of  the 
further  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive 
capability. 

Q.  Mr.  P)'esident,  in  the  last  Administra- 
tion there  was  some  proposal  to  haw  re- 
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gional  reprocessing  centers,  which  seem  to 
some  people  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  thing.  Does  this  mean  that  you  are 
going  to  not  favor  regional  reprocessing  cen- 
ters? And  secondly,  would  you  be  prepared 
to  cut  off  supplies  of  any  kind  of  nuclear 
material  to  countries  that  go  nuclear? 

The  President:  Well,  I  can't  answer  either 
one  of  those  questions  yet.  I  have  had 
detailed  discussions  with  Prime  Minister 
Fukuda,  with  Chancellor  Schmidt,  and  also 
with  Prime  Minister  Callaghan,  for  instance, 
just  in  recent  days  about  a  joint  approach  to 
these  kinds  of  problems. 

Obviously,  the  smaller  nations,  the  ones 
that  now  have  established  atomic  power 
plants,  have  to  have  someplace  either  to 
store  their  spent  fuel  or  to  have  it  reproc- 
essed. And  I  think  that  we  would  very  likely 
see  a  continuation  of  reprocessing 
capabilities  within  those  nations  that  I  have 
named  and  perhaps  others. 

We  in  our  own  country  don't  have  this  re- 
quirement. It's  an  option  that  we  might 
have  to  explore  many,  many  years  in  the 
future. 

But  I  hope  that  by  this  unilateral  action 
we  can  set  a  standard  and  that  those  coun- 
tries that  don't  now  have  reprocessing 
capability  will  not  acquire  that  capability  in 
the  future.  Regional  plants  under  tight  in- 
ternational control  obviously  is  one  option 
that  we  would  explore.  No  decision  has  been 
made  about  that. 

If  we  felt  that  the  provision  of  atomic  fuel 
was  being  delivered  to  a  nation  that  did  not 
share  with  us  our  commitment  to  non- 
proliferation,  we  would  not  supply  that  fuel. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  carries  an  assur- 
ance, which  you  had  said  earlier,  for  an 
assured  and  adequate  supply  of  enriched 
uranium  to  replace  the  need  for  plutonium. 
Do  you  foresee  any  kind  of  price  guarantees 
also  for  underdeveloped  and  poorer 
countries  so  that  the  supply  would  not  only 
be  assured  but  at  a  reasonable  price  in  case 
lack  of  reprocessing  drove  prices  up? 

The  President:  I  don't  know  what  the 
future  prices  of  uranium  might  be.  At  the 
present  time,  of  the  enriched  uranium  that 


we  produce,  about  roughly  a  third  of  it  is 
exported,  roughly  a  third  of  it  is  used  for 
our  domestic  needs,  and  about  a  third  of  it  is 
put  in  storage. 

There  has  been  an  attenuation  in  recent 
years  of  the  projected  atomic  power  plant 
construction  in  our  own  country.  Other  na- 
tions, though,  are  moving  more  and  more 
toward  atomic  power  plants.  But  I  can't  tell 
you  at  this  point  that  we  will  guarantee  a 
price  for  uranium  fuel  that's  less  than  our 
own  cost  of  production;  and  that  would  be  a 
matter  of  negotiation,  perhaps  even  on  an 
individual  national  basis. 

I  think  that  a  standard  price  would  proba- 
bly be  preferable,  but  then  we  might  very 
well  give  a  particular  nation  that  was  desti- 
tute or  a  very  close  friend  of  ours  or  who 
cooperated  with  us  in  this  matter  some  sort 
of  financial  aid  to  help  them  with  the  pur- 
chase. 

Q.  You  also  said  last  year  a  couple  of 
times  that  you  hoped  to  call  a  world  energy 
conference  to  discuss  this  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
other  things.  Do  you  foresee  that  happening 
any  tune  in  the  near  future? 

The  President:  The  item  of  nuclear  power 
plants  and  the  handling  of  spent  nuclear 
fuels  and  the  curtailment  of  the  possibility 
of  new  nations  joining  us  in  their  capability 
for  explosives  will  be  on  the  agenda  in  the 
discussions  in  London  early  in  May.  And 
this  will  be  a  continuing  process  for  us. 

I  might  add  that  Secretary  Vance  also 
discussed  this  question  with  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities on  his  recent  visit  to  Moscow  and 
asked  them  to  join  in  with  us  in  enhancing 
the  nonproliferation  concept.  Their  response 
was  favorable.  But  it  will  entail  a  great  deal 
of  negotiation,  and  I  can't  anticipate  what 
the  results  of  those  negotiations  might  be. 
We  obviously  hope  for  it  to  apply  to  all  the 
nations  in  the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  your  change  in  the 
domestic  program  mean  that  you  will  not 
authorize  building  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  in  Tennessee? 

The  President:  The  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  will  not  be  terminated  as  such.  In 
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my  own  budget  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  we  cut  back — I  can't  remember 
the  exact  figure — about  $250  million  out  of 
the  plutonium  breeder  reactor,  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  program. 

I  think  that  we  would  continue  with  the 
breeder  reactor  program  on  an  experimental 
basis,  research  and  development,  but  not 
move  nearly  so  rapidly  toward  any  sort  of 
commercial  use. 

We  also,  obviously,  are  concerned  about 
the  adverse  economic  impact  of  these 
changes.  And  in  the  areas  that  would  lose 
employment  that  was  presently  extant,  as 
we  increase  our  capacity  for  producing  nu- 
clear fuels,  even  using  new  techniques, 
other  than  gaseous  diffusion,  like  centrifuge 
and  laser  beam  use,  then  we  would  try  to  lo- 
cate those  facilities  over  a  period  of  time — 
it's  a  very  slow-moving  process — in  areas 
like  Clinch  River  where  they  might  be 
adversely  affected. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  this  mean  that 
Canada  selling  nuclear  power  equipment  to 
France  and  others,  and  France  selling  to 
others — does  this  mean  that  we  will  supply 
those  other  countries  so  that  they  won't 
make  more  power? 

The  President:  Well,  I  might  say  that  the 
two  countries  that  most  nearly  share  our 
commitment  and  even  moved  ahead  of  us  in 
this  field  have  been  Canada — perhaps  be- 
cause of  their  unfortunate  experience  with 
India — and  Australia.  Both  those  countries, 
along  with  us,  have  substantial  supplies  of 
nuclear  fuel  themselves. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  develop  an 
interrelationship  with  other  countries  to  re- 
move the  competitive  aspect  of  reprocessing 
itself.  There  is  obviously  going  to  be  con- 
tinued competition  among  our  own  nation, 
Canada,  France,  Germany,  England,  in  the 
selling  of  atomic  power  plants  themselves.  It 
ought  to  be  a  clearly  drawn  distinction  be- 
tween the  legitimate  and  necessary  use  of 
uranium  and  other  enriched  fuels  to  produce 
electricity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  those  fuels  for  explo- 
sives. 

It  would  be  impossible,  counterproduc- 


tive, and  ill  advised  for  us  to  try  to  prevent 
other  countries  that  need  it  from  having  the 
capability  to  produce  electricity  from  atomic 
power.  But  I  would  hope  that  we  and  the 
other  countries  could  form  an  alliance  that 
might  be  fairly  uniform  in  this  respect.  I 
know  that  all  the  other  countries  share  with 
us  this  hope. 

The  one  difference  that  has  been  very 
sensitive,  as  it  relates  to,  say,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, and  others,  is  that  they  fear  that  our 
unilateral  action  in  renouncing  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  fuels  to  produce  plutonium 
might  imply  that  we  prohibit  them  or 
criticize  them  severely  because  of  their  own 
need  for  reprocessing.  This  is  not  the  case. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  ahead  and 
continue  with  their  own  reprocessing  ef- 
forts. But  we  hope  they'll  join  with  us  in 
eliminating  in  the  future  additional  countries 
that  might  have  had  this  capability  evolve. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  your  assessment, 
sir,  that  some  of  the  smaller  nations  that 
are  now  seeking  reprocessing  technology  are 
doing  so  in  order  to  attain  nuclear  weapon 
capability  as  well  as  or  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing their  legitimate  energy  needs? 

The  President:  Well,  without  going  into 
specifics — I  wouldn't  want  to  start  naming 
names — I  think  it's  obvious  that  some  of  the 
countries  about  whom  we  are  concerned 
have  used  their  domestic  nuclear  power 
plants  to  develop  explosive  capability.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

India,  which  is  basically  a  peaceful  nation, 
at  least  as  far  as  worldwide  connotations  are 
concerned,  did  evolve  an  explosive  capabil- 
ity from  supplies  that  were  given  to  them  by 
the  Canadians  and  by  us.  And  we  feel  that 
there  are  other  nations  that  have  potential 
capacity  already  for  the  evolution  of  explo- 
sives. 

But  we  are  trying  to  make  sure  that  from 
this  point  on  that  the  increasing  number  of 
nations  that  might  have  joined  the  nuclear 
nations  is  attenuated  drastically.  We  can't 
undo  immediately  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  But  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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President  Sadat  of  Egypt 
Visits  Washington 

President  Anwar  al-Sadat  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt  made  an  official  visit  to 
Washington  April  3-6,  during  which  he  met 
with  President  Carter  and  other  government 
officials.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  re- 
marks between  President  Carter  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat  at  a  welcoming  ceremony  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  on  April  J,. ! 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  April  11 

PRESIDENT  CARTER 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  weather  is 
not  at  all  indicative  of  the  warmth  that  we 
feel  in  our  own  hearts  and  minds  for  the 
visit  of  President  and  Mrs.  Sadat.  He  said 
that  he's  very  glad  to  see  the  rain,  that  in 
Egypt  they  don't  get  quite  as  much  as  we 
have  here.  And  this  is  kind  of  a  treat  for 
him.  I  am  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  his  great  country. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  experiences  that 
I  have  had  was  to  visit  recently  the 
tremendous  exhibit  of  just  a  few  of  the  pre- 
cious items  from  the  tomb  of  King  Tut- 
ankhamen, or  King  Tut  as  most  of  us  refer  to 
it.  My  wife  and  I  and  our  family  went  to  the 
National  Gallery.  And  we  were  over- 
whelmed at  its  beauty  and  the  ancient  herit- 
age that  belongs  to  Egypt.  I  believe  that  the 
sending  of  this  exhibit  to  our  country — and 
it  is  now  moving  from  one  great  city  to 
another — has  been  a  good  omen  for  the  rela- 
tionship that  is  going  to  continue  to  improve 
between  the  people  of  Egypt  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

President  Sadat,  people  stood  in  line  all 
night  long,  waiting  to  go  in  to  see  the 
exhibit.  And  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  of  the  almost  one  million  Americans 
who  visited  this  exhibit  in  Washington,  none 
of  them  were  disappointed  and  they  thought 


1  For  an  exchange  of  toasts  between  President  Car- 
ter and  President  Sadat  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  Apr.  4,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  dated  Apr.  11,  1977,  p.  490. 


that  the  wait  in  line  was  well  worth  it  when 
they  saw  these  treasures. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  President  during  this  year,  a 
year  when  President  Sadat  and  other 
leaders  in  the  Middle  East  have  established 
a  very  special  goal  of  major  achievements  in 
bringing  peace  to  that  troubled  region  of  the 
world. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  There  have 
now  been  about  29  years  of  search  for  ac- 
commodation among  the  nations  who  inhabit 
that  precious  area  of  ground.  And  I  think 
it's  fair  to  say  that  with  President  Sadat's 
close  relationship  with  his  own  people,  their 
trust  in  him  as  a  leader,  his  superb  demon- 
stration of  courage  to  make  statements  of 
hope  and  determination  that  1977  will  be  a 
fruitful  year  for  negotiations,  that  he  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He  under- 
stands the  complexities  of  the  issues  there. 
But  he  also  sees  very  clearly,  as  I  am  be- 
ginning to  learn,  the  tremendous  benefits 
that  can  be  derived  if  leaders  like  him  and 
others  can  meet  with  a  common  purpose  to 
establish  peace  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
among  those  nations  who  share  a  common 
heritage,  a  common  history,  common 
ancestors,  the  opportunities  for  improved 
trade,  economic  benefits  for  citizens  there, 
an  end  to  the  military  arms  race,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  live  in  harmony,  one  with 
another. 

I'd  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  a  chance  to  establish  a  close  and 
personal  friendship  with  President  Sadat.  I 
have  never  talked  to  an  American  leader  in 
this  Administration  or  the  past  Administra- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  government 
or  in  the  Congress  who  had  met  him  who 
didn't  come  away  impressed  with  his  sen- 
sitivity, his  intelligence,  his  vision,  and  his 
courage.  I  hope  to  learn  a  lot  from  him  and 
to  share  with  him,  as  best  we  can,  the 
prospects  for  the  interested  parties  this 
year  to  search  out  a  common  basis  for  a 
peaceful  and  permanent  solution  to  that 
troubled  region  of  the  world. 

Our  own  country  will  offer  its  good  of- 
fices, when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  share 
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with  nations  located  there  to  find  this  peace- 
ful resolution.  We  understand  the  common 
ground  on  which  that  peace  might  be 
brought.  And  I  personally  am  willing  to  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  my  own  time  and  the 
time  of  the  American  Government  to 
cooperation  in  this  worthwhile  pursuit  to- 
ward a  great  goal  which  might  bring  stabil- 
ity to  the  entire  world. 

So,  I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that 
President  Sadat  is  received  here  in  our  own 
country  with  a  warm  welcome,  appreciation 
for  his  great  achievements  in  the  past,  and  a 
hope  that  with  his  leadership  and  that  of 
others  in  the  Mideast  region,  that  the 
achievements  might  be  even  greater  this 
year. 

Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  us.  I  look 
forward  to  detailed  discussions  about  many 
items  that  are  on  our  agenda.  And  Mrs. 
Sadat,  we  are  very  grateful  that  you  could 
come  and  be  with  us  also.  President  Sadat, 
welcome. 


PRESIDENT  SADAT 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  revisit  your  country  and  meet  with 
such  a  statesman  who  is  the  personification 
of  the  new  spirit  that  is  emerging  in 
America  today. 

For  so  long  we  have  been  told  that  politics 
is  amoral  and  that  international  relations  are 
not  the  domain  of  idealism  or  spirituality,  but 
one  of  expediency  and  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
interests.  But  the  unfortunate  turn  of 
events  in  the  past  decades  and  the  suffering 
that  has  been  inflicted  upon  many  of  our  fel- 
low men  have  shaken  the  foundations  of 
these  premises  and  confronted  us  with  a 
new  challenge. 

We  had  to  reexamine  the  postulates  which 
we  have  taken  for  granted  or  acquiesced  to 
for  centuries.  A  process  of  soul-searching 
became  inevitable  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Only  leaders  with  vision  and  exceptional 
wisdom  were  able  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  recognize  the  pressing  need 
for  a  bold  change  without  delay. 

It  is  quite  evident,  Mr.   President,  that 


you  were  among  those  farsighted  and 
perceptive  leaders.  On  the  first  day  you  as- 
sumed the  awesome  responsibility  of  your 
office,  you  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  your 
society  was  the  first  one  to  define  itself  in 
terms  of  both  spirituality  and  human  liberty. 
You  pledged  to  spare  no  effort  to  help  shape 
a  just  and  peaceful  world  that  is  truly 
humane. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  come  to  your 
great  country  with  an  open  mind  and  an 
open  heart  in  order  to  work  with  you  for 
strengthening  the  structure  of  peace  and 
promoting  the  revival  of  idealism  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

I  am  certain  that  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Egypt  ever  since  its  emergence 
as  a  state  more  than  7,000  years  ago  has 
been  a  land  of  ideals  and  principles.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  Egyptian  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  higher  values  and  ideals 
which  render  human  life  more  rewarding 
and  fulfilling.  His  belief  in  the  divine  truth, 
the  afterlife,  and  the  day  of  judgment — all 
this  has  instilled  in  him  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  justice  and  a  genuine  conviction  of 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  therefore, 
that  we  share  with  you  the  belief  that  the 
only  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  life  is 
to  reinstall  the  long-neglected  idealism  and 
spirituality  which  enrich  our  existence  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  wTeeks  ago,  you 
pledged  to  devote  a  major  part  of  your  time 
this  year  to  efforts  toward  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Undoubtedly,  this  genuine 
determination  stemmed  out  of  thoughtful 
realization  on  your  part  of  the  possibility  as 
well  as  the  necessity  to  establish  peace  in 
the  area  after  29  years  of  devastating  wars 
and  stifling  tension. 

This  also  demonstrates  your  enlightened 
awareness  that  your  country  has  a  certain 
mission  to  fulfill  and  a  major  responsibility 
to  contribute  positively  to  the  process  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  More  important, 
you  registered  your  willingness  and  even 
enthusiasm  to  fully  assume  this 
responsibility. 

In  your  speech  at  the  United  Nations  on 
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March  17,  you  reiterated  that  your  country 
has  the  strength  of  ideals  and  that  you  are 
determined  to  maintain  these  ideals  as  the 
backbone  of  your  policy.  I  endorse  this 
statement  and  hope  to  see  it  implemented  in 
practice.  Such  ideals  certainly  coincide  with 
the  norms  of  legitimacy  and  legality  in  in- 
ternational behavior. 

Thus,  you  cannot  support  foreign  occupa- 
tion of  one's  land  or  tolerate  territorial 
expansionism.  We  know  that  attachment  to 
one's  land  is  a  value  which  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  fabric  of  the  American  society.  It  is 
the  central  force  that  made  the  realization  of 
the  American  dream  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  you  concur 
with  me  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
waste  this  golden  opportunity  to  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  affairs  that  has  plagued  our 
area  for  decades. 

There  is  every  indication  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  centrality  of  the  Palestinian 
cause  to  the  entire  dispute.  It  is  the  core 
and  crux  of  the  issue.  No  progress  what- 
soever can  be  achieved  so  long  as  this  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved. 

In  your  public  pronouncements  in  recent 
weeks,  you  came  very  close  to  the  proper 
remedy.  What  is  needed  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  entity  where  the 
Palestinians  can,  at  long  last,  be  a  commu- 
nity of  citizens,  not  a  group  of  refugees.  The 
humanitarian  dimension  of  their  plight  is 
merely  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Their  yearning  to  exercise  their  normal 
rights  remains  the  heart  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab  nation,  with  its 


long  history  of  tolerance  and  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  is  eager  to  contribute 
further  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
mankind.  It  harbors  no  ill-feeling  toward 
any  people,  nor  has  it  ever  experienced 
prejudice  or  hatred  against  any  creed  or 
peoples.  We  remain  committed  to  peace  in 
our  area  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few  years,  I 
worked  with  your  predecessors  to  develop 
ties  of  cooperation  and  mutual  understand- 
ing between  our  two  peoples.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
development  of  our  bilateral  relations  and 
are  looking  forward  for  an  era  of  an  ever- 
increasing  exchange  and  interaction  during 
your  Presidency.  In  this  respect,  I  must 
express  my  people's  gratitude  and  mine,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  gallant  action  from  your 
side,  helping  us  in  our  economic  problems 
lately.  Really,  it  has  shown  the  valiant 
American  spirit  after  you  have  helped  us  in 
many  ways  in  the  last  few  years,  especially 
in  preparing  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  naviga- 
tion and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  carrying  to  every 
American  a  message  of  friendship  and  amity 
from  40  million  Egyptians.  We  wish  you  all 
the  success  and  gratification  of  fulfillment 
you  are  aspiring  to.  Let  us  pray  to  God  Al- 
mighty so  that  the  days  ahead  may  witness 
a  happy  American  family  under  every  roof 
and  a  state  of  peace  and  solidarity  in  every 
community.  Let  us  also  pray  that  God 
grants  us  the  strength  to  establish  a  better 
world  for  the  generations  to  come. 


Hi 
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I.S.  Urges  Global  View  of  Water  Resource  Problems 


The  United  Nations  Water  Conference  met 
at  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina,  March  14 -25. 
Following  is  the  principal  U.S.  statement 
on  world  water  problems,  made  in  plenary 
session  of  the  conference  on  March  15  by 
Charles  Hugh  Warren,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  who 
headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 

President  Carter  has  asked  our  delegation 
to  extend  his  greetings  and  express  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  results  of  this  confer- 
ence. He  hopes,  as  do  we,  that  our 
deliberations  here  will  lead  not  only  to  the 
customary  report  but  to  an  actual  improve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  all  people.  Our  subject 
here,  of  course,  is  water — its  quality,  its 
availability,  and  its  use.  Now,  as  in  histori- 
cal times,  it  shapes  the  very  framework  of 
our  lives. 

During  the  rule  of  Caesar  Augustus,  the 
population  density  of  Italy  was  only  24  per- 
sons per  square  kilometer;  and  that  of 
Greece,  only  11  persons.  By  contrast,  Egypt 
was  able  to  support  280  persons  per  square 
kilometer.  Later,  in  medieval  times,  Cor- 
doba, the  capital  of  Moorish  Spain,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  had  a  million  inhabitants, 
while  north  of  the  Alps  the  most  populous 
city  was  London — which  had  only  35,000. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  these  re- 
gional population  differences  appears  not  to 
have  been  migration,  the  effects  of  war,  or 
culture  as  we  commonly  define  it;  that  factor 
was  water.  The  northern  regions  practiced 
what  is  known  as  "rainfall  farming";  the  in- 
habitants watered  their  crops  with  what  the 
skies  offered.  The  southern  regions,  on  the 
other  hand,  practiced  "hydraulic  agricul- 
ture"; they  erected  dams,  dug  canals,  and 
built  irrigation  ditches  to  convey  water  into 
fields  for  intensive,  continuous  cultivation. 


Today  the  techniques  of  hydraulic 
agriculture — and  indeed,  of  hydraulic  life — 
have  spread  to  virtually  every  nation.  In 
this  respect,  the  nations  of  the  north  have 
benefited  from  a  technology  pioneered  by 
the  nations  of  the  south.  We  all  know  how  to 
impound  water;  how  to  collect  it  in  lakes  and 
reservoirs;  how  to  move  it  from  one  place  to 
another  through  canals  and  pumps  and  irri- 
gation channels;  how  to  probe  deeper  into 
the  earth  for  it;  how  to  drain  it  from  places 
where  it  is  plentiful  and  divert  it  to  drylands 
for  food  or  livestock. 

Yet  the  apparent  success  of  our  technol- 
ogy has  seduced  many  of  us  into  thinking 
that  we  have  entirely  tamed  water  and  that 
its  abundance  is  limited  only  by  human  in- 
genuity and  technology. 

Events  of  the  last  few  years,  however, 
have  made  it  clear  that  this  is  not  so.  A  pro- 
longed drought  in  the  Sahel  took  a  terrible 
toll  of  human  lives  and  rendered  vast  areas 
of  land  incapable  of  sustaining  plant  and 
animal  life.  In  the  western  regions  of  the 
United  States  lack  of  rainfall  and  snow  has 
prolonged  drought  conditions  and  reduced 
already  short  water  supplies.  Also  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  shortsighted  forest  practices  and 
overgrazing  by  livestock  are  destroying  the 
capacity  of  land  to  absorb  water,  filter  it, 
and  recharge  ground  supplies. 

The  basic  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these 
and  other  of  man's  misadventures  with 
water  are  these: 

— First,  despite  our  ingenuity  in  convert- 
ing natural  resources  to  our  own  use  and 
convenience,  we  still  experience  major  fluc- 
tuations in  the  supply  of  water; 

— Second,  though  water  seems  inexhaus- 
tible, it  is,  in  fact,  limited;  and 
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— Third,  water  is  not  entirely  a  passive 
resource  to  be  extracted  and  dQ,'o1nppd  as 
we  see  fit.  The  hydrologic  cycle  that 
supplies  us  with  water  has  an  integrity  of  its 
own,  pursuing  its  way  from  the  skies,  across 
the  land,  and  back  to  the  sea  in  courses  that 
were  ancient  before  man  emerged  on  the 
globe.  Human  activities  can  benefit  from 
this  cycle,  but  we  should  recognize  that 
when  we  allow  our  activities  to  disrupt  the 
cycle  itself  we  do  so  at  our  peril. 

Today  we  more  fully  appreciate  that  the 
earth's  processes  of  supply  cannot  indefi- 
nitely accommodate  man's  accelerating 
demand  for  water  nor  can  they  cleanse  the 
pollutants  and  poisons  which  human  ac- 
tivities cause  to  be  discharged  into  surface 
and  underground  water  bodies. 

In  my  country,  a  series  of  water  short- 
ages, water  problems,  and  indeed,  water  dis- 
asters is  forcing  us  to  reconsider  policies 
heretofore  considered  farsighted  and 
advanced.  We  are  beginning  to  reduce  our 
emphasis  on  water  development  and  to  give 
more  thought  to  water  management.  We  are 
beginning  to  distinguish  human  needs  for 
water  from  human  desires  for  water.  In 
short,  we  are  beginning  to  employ  an  en- 
vironmental perspective  in  evaluating  water 
projects  and  water  use,  recognizing  that  the 
supply  and  quality  of  water  are  affected  by  a 
host  of  factors  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hydraulic  engineering. 

Foremost  among  such  other  factors  is 
population.  We  all  know  global  population 
will  double  in  the  next  35  years.  Our  de- 
mand for  water,  however,  will  double  in  far 
less  time,  due  to  the  increased  need  for 
water  to  support  intensive  agriculture  and 
industrial  expansion. 

The  location  of  people  is  another  factor. 
Instead  of  settling  in  places  where  safe 
water  is  abundant,  people  have  been  en- 
couraged to  settle  where  they  must  rely 
upon  complex  systems  to  bring  water  to 
them.  Sometimes  such  systems  violate 
natural  laws  which  set  certain  limits  for  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  and  the  water 
potential  of  underground  aquifers. 

In  addition,  other  human  activities 
threaten  the  quality  of  our  water.  As  rain 


falls,  it  picks  up  pollution  in  the  air.  After 
falling  on  the  land  it  picks  up  fertilizer,  pes- 
ticides, and  silt  from  farms;  it  picks  up  acid 
from  mine  wastes  and  oil  from  highways  and 
streets;  it  picks  up  a  great  diversity  of 
chemicals  from  industrial  and  municipal 
establishments — especially  human  wastes. 
These  pollutants  and  poisons  find  their  way 
through  the  earth's  water  cycle. 

In  pointing  out  that  we  have  begun  to 
move  from  water  development  to  water 
management,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  transition  are  the 
same  for  all  countries.  However,  despite  dif- 
ferences in  population,  geographic- 
advantage,  and  state  of  development,  I  do 
believe  most  nations  share,  in  varying  de- 
grees, water  problems  and  experiences  simi- 
lar to  our  own. 

At  issue,  then,  is  how  the  earth's  fixed 
supply  of  water  can  be  managed  to  meet  fu- 
ture demands  imposed  by  the  worldwide 
growth  of  population,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  Specifically,  we  need  to  identify 
our  most  likely  water  needs  and  problems 
and  consider  how  best  to  avert  a  global 
water  crisis.  The  United  States  takes  this 
issue  and  this  conference  most  seriously.  We 
expect  to  learn  more  of  and  from  your  local 
and  regional  experience  and  assessments. 
The  information  we  gather  here,  coupled 
with  the  formal  findings  of  the  conference, 
will  be  given  by  me  directly  to  President 
Carter. 

We  know  that  many  topics  will  be 
discussed  in  our  report  to  him.  However,  at 
this  time  I  want  to  discuss  but  three  vital 
issues  of  interest  to  us  all:  community  water 
and  health;  water  for  food  and  fiber;  and 
disaster  assistance. 

First,  community  water  and  health.  In 
many  regions,  population  growth  and  shifts 
in  population  distribution  resulting  from 
intensive  urbanization  have  led  to  abuses  in 
consumption  patterns  and  water  shortages. 

We  would  hope,  therefore,  that  countries 
with  less  than  abundant  water  supplies  or 
with  high  population  growth  in  areas  of 
marginal  water  availability  would  emphasize 
policies  to  reduce  rates  of  population 
growth,    encourage   resource-oriented 
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settlements,  stimulate  reclamation  and  con- 
servation, and  finally,  adopt  development 
technologies  appropriate  to  specific  water 
needs. 

In  addition  to  supply,  water  must  be  of 
such  quality  as  to  enhance  health.  The 
United  States  has  supported  community 
water  supply  and  sanitation  programs.  Our 
support  program  for  water  and  sanitation 
purposes  to  date  totals  $860  million.  The 
United  States  intends  to  increase  its  em- 
phasis on  and  commitment  to  such 
programs,  which  have  as  their  purpose  the 
fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs. 

Benefits  from  non-health-oriented  water 
development  programs  are,  however, 
frequently  diminished  by  the  increased 
transmission  of  water-related  diseases.  As 
we  all  know,  schistosomiasis,  which  is  en- 
couraged by  construction  of  dams  and 
irrigation  ditches,  now  infects  between  100 
and  200  million  people  around  the  globe. 
Only  by  recognizing  the  relationships  be- 
tween water  and  disease,  and  by  supporting 
preventive  management  strategies,  can  we 
increase  the  well-being  of  people. 

It  is  essential  that  we  explicitly  consider 
the  health  impacts  of  each  water  resource 
project  as  part  of  our  environmental  review 
and  that  such  review  be  as  carefully  consid- 
ered and  measured  as  our  cost-benefit 
analyses.  As  an  example,  the  United  States 
is  currently  funding  the  environmental  anal- 
ysis of  the  Senegal  River  Basin  and  in  sub- 
Sahelian  Africa  is  supporting  projects  de- 
signed to  assess  the  public  health  impacts  of 
water  resource  development.  Moreover,  we 
will  assist  countries  in  training  project  man- 
agers to  assess  the  environmental  health 
consequences  of  their  own  development 
proposals. 

Second,  water  for  food  and  fiber.  Our 
analysis  of  crop  yields,  farming  conditions, 
and  water  utilization  around  the  world 
indicates  that  the  overriding  focus  should 
not  be  on  the  amount  of  new  land  and  water 
that  might  be  developed  for  agriculture  but, 
rather,  on  improving  the  effectiveness  with 
which  water  and  other  production  aids  are 
applied  and  managed  on  land  already  under 
cultivation.  Of  course  some  countries  will 
have  to  irrigate  additional  land  in  order  to 


meet  their  food  and  fiber  needs.  However, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  development  and 
the  danger  of  long-term  environmental  de- 
gradation, new  irrigation  projects  should  be 
planned  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  emphasizing 
better  water  management  of  both  irrigated 
and  rain-fed  lands.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  to  protect  our  remaining 
prime  agricultural  lands  from  urban  en- 
croachment. We  do  so  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  increase  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  highest  priority 
should  be  given  to  improving  the  utilization 
of  water  in  existing  irrigation  projects  and 
in  projects  under  development.  Efficiency  of 
water  use  on  these  projects  is  generally  re- 
markably low.  Improvement  will  require 
that  countries  and  regional  and  international 
organizations  give  increased  attention  to 
better  irrigation  practices  on  the  farm,  dis- 
tribution systems  to  fields,  and  provision  of 
drainage. 

Third,  disaster  assistance.  Despite  our 
best  efforts  toward  comprehensive  planning 
and  management  of  water  resources,  we 
continue  to  suffer  from  droughts  and  floods. 
Solutions  to  these  and  other  natural  disas- 
ters will  not  readily  be  found — but  we 
should  continue  to  seek  ways  to  expand  our 
cooperative  efforts  around  the  globe  to 
predict  and  then  to  mitigate  such  disasters. 
When  disasters  occur,  the  United  States 
pledges  to  continue  its  commitment  to  aid 
and  assist  stricken  peoples  everywhere, 
should  that  assistance  be  desired. 

If  the  world  community  is  to  avert  water 
crises  of  local,  national,  or  global  dimen- 
sions, we  must  have  accurate,  pertinent, 
and  timely  water  data  and  information  at 
each  of  those  levels.  We  should  improve  and 
share  methods  for  collecting,  storing,  and 
exchanging  data  on  ground  and  surface 
water  quantity  and  quality  and  on  current 
and  projected  water  uses.  We  should  use 
this  information  to  inform  our  decisionmak- 
ers and  their  constituencies  about  the 
necessity  for  long-term  management  of  lim- 
ited water  resources. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  provide 
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technical  aid  and  assistance  to  other  nations 
interested  in  designing  information  systems 
to  upgrade  their  own  assessments  of  water 
resource  needs. 

But  water  resource  data  and  technology 
will  be  of  little  use  without  trained  people. 
Because  water  resource  management  re- 
quires familiarity  with  the  specific  region 
and  its  resources,  the  training  should  be 
done  in  and  by  the  countries  concerned. 
Such  training  programs  can,  however,  draw 
on  the  collective  knowledge  and  expertise  of 
many  other  countries  whenever  it  is  not 
readily  available  locally.  The  United  States 
has  had  a  strong  commitment  to  such  train- 
ing efforts  in  the  past  and  we  are  prepared 
to  continue  and  expand  this  commitment  in 
the  future. 

These  comments  also  apply  to  the  related 
question  of  technology  transfer.  Technical 
knowledge  exists  which  can  help  solve  many 
of  the  problems  of  concern  to  us  all.  Its  use, 
however,  must  be  appropriate  to  the  human 
need. 

President  Carter  has  asked  me  to  express 
his  conviction  that,  if  this  conference  is  to 
succeed  in  its  aims,  we  must  follow  up  our 
deliberations  with  action.  Consequently,  the 
U.S.  delegation  fully  endorses  Secretary 
General  Mageed's  [Yahia  Abdel  Mageed,  of 
Sudan,  Secretary  General  of  the  conference] 
desire  to  fix  responsibility  for  acting  on  the 
specific  recommendations  of  this  conference. 

Our  delegation  will  report  back  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  the  results  of  our  efforts  dur- 
ing the  next  several  days.  In  addition,  our 
government  is  planning  a  major  national 
conference  on  water  this  May.  We  will  make 
sure  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  Nations  Water  Conference  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  national 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  this  spirit  of  com- 
mitment to  the  broad  purposes  of  this  con- 
ference, within  the  framework  outlined,  that 
we  approach  the  work  of  the  next  several 
days. 


We  hope  and  trust  that  our  collective  ef- 
fort will  result  in  new  perceptions  for  all  of 
us,  in  a  new  global  view  of  the  water  re- 
source field,  and  in  a  consensus  on  the  ur- 
gent problems  ahead,  which  we  — 
mankind — must  face  and  solve  together. 


World  Trade  Week,  1 977 


A    PROCLAMATION1 

We  live  in  a  world  where  all  of  us  must  depend  on 
each  other — a  world  divided  by  nationality  and 
philosophy,  but  drawn  together  by  common  problems 
and  common  hopes.  We  share  with  all  people  a  concern 
about  unemployment,  inequality,  poverty,  inflation, 
and  the  danger  of  war.  And  we  share  with  all  people 
the  hope  of  a  life  free  of  hunger,  disease,  and  repres- 
sion, and  a  determination  to  overcome  international 
differences  with  mutual  trust,  respect  and  cooperation. 

Our  desire  for  justice,  stability,  and  peace  finds 
practical  expression  in  world  trade.  Trade  generates 
forces  of  friendship  and  understanding,  which  in  turn 
bring  us  closer  to  the  kind  of  world  we  want. 

The  United  States  is  the  unsurpassed  leader  in 
international  commerce.  Because  our  total  trade  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  we  can,  by  in- 
creasing our  trade  activities,  make  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  health  of  the  international  economy,  to 
the  job  market  at  home  and  abroad,  to  progressive  re- 
lationships between  rich  and  poor  nations  and,  finally, 
to  the  cause  of  peace  on  our  globe. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  May  22,  1977,  as  World  Trade  Week.  I 
urge  business,  labor,  agricultural,  educational,  profes- 
sional and  civic  groups,  the  communications  media,  and 
all  concerned  Americans,  to  observe  World  Trade 
Week  with  meetings,  discussions,  exhibits,  cere- 
monies, and  other  appropriate  activities  that  promote 
continuing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  world  trade 
to  our  Nation  and  to  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
this  eighth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
first. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


No.  4496;  42  Fed.  Reg.  18855. 
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Department  Discusses  Debt  Situations  of  Developing  Countries 
and  the  Role  of  Private  Banks 


Statement  by  Paul  H.  Boeker 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  x 


I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  current  international  financing 
problem  and  then  provide  my  assessment  of 
developing-country  debt  situations  and  the 
role  being  played  in  that  situation  by  inter- 
national lending  on  the  part  of  private 
banks. 

Since  the  winter  of  1973-74,  the 
oil-importing  countries  have  been  forced  to 
share  a  collective  deficit  on  current  account 
which  corresponds  to  the  surplus  of  the  oil- 
exporting  countries.2  This  pattern  has 
clearly  made  the  international  economy  a 
more  sensitive  system  and  one  requiring 
greater  attention  to  its  management  by  all 
countries  and  by  the  international  financial 
institutions.  The  magnitude  of  the  collective 
deficit  and  the  suddenness  with  which  it  de- 
veloped meant  that  while  international  pay- 
ments adjustment  was  certainly  in  order, 
adequate  adjustment  could  be  achieved  only 
at  a  gradual  pace  and  over  a  number  of 
years.  The  size  of  the  disequilibrium  also 
meant  that  the  financing  requirements  of 
deficit  countries  during  the  adjustment 
period  would  be  exceptionally  large. 


1  Made  on  Apr.  5  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insurance 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  The  current  account  balance  is  defined  as  the  total 
of  sales  and  purchases  by  a  country  of  currently  pro- 
duced goods  and  services,  plus  unilateral  transfers, 
gifts,  and  donations,  both  public  and  private. 


Ultimate  adjustment  will  depend  upon  the 
world  reducing  its  energy  dependence  on  the 
oil-exporting  nations.  Conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  alternate  energy  resources  by 
the  major  nations,  particularly  the  United 
States,  will  be  critical. 

Individual  country  problems  will  persist, 
especially  where  there  are  social  and  politi- 
cal constraints  that  curb  the  speed  of 
balance-of-payments  adjustment.  Some  of 
the  industrial  democracies,  for  example, 
have  faced  difficult  adjustment  needs.  Such 
countries  in  particular  will  need  the  assur- 
ance that  sufficient  external  financing  will 
be  available  on  reasonable  terms  to  allow 
them  to  move  with  the  speed  which  their  so- 
cial and  political  conditions  permit. 

The  buildup  of  foreign  debt  has  been  the 
inevitable  counterpart  of  the  current  ac- 
count surpluses  generated  by  the  oil- 
producing  nations.  Countries  have  wanted  to 
maintain  reasonable  rates  of  economic 
growth  during  this  period,  thus  avoiding 
overly  harsh  deflation  and  resulting  pres- 
sures for  protectionist  trade  policies  that 
would  spread  deflation  internationally. 

We  have  averted  a  crisis  situation  because 
countries'  external  financing  needs  have 
been  met  on  adequate  terms.  Future  crises 
can  be  avoided,  we  feel,  so  long  as  adequate 
financing  continues  and  the  system  encour- 
ages adjustment  by  oil-importing  nations.  It 
is  important  in  this  regard  that  official 
financing  should  be  accompanied  by 
appropriate  conditionality  on  the  borrowers' 
own  economic  policies. 
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On  the  whole,  the  international  financial 
system  has  held  up  well  under  the  sudden 
strains  that  were  imposed  upon  it.  The 
share  of  the  oil-importing  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  global  account  deficit  has  so  far 
not  been  excessive,  in  my  view.  Some 
countries  have,  in  fact,  experienced  consid- 
erable progress  in  their  adjustment  process. 
At  the  same  time  there  have  been  numerous 
instances  where  balance-of-payments 
positions  have  weakened. 

Diversity  of  Debt  Situations 

Since  1973,  balance-of-payments  manage- 
ment for  most  non-oil-exporting  developing 
countries  has  become  very  difficult.  In  order 
to  preserve  development  momentum,  while 
in  most  cases  attempting  internal  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  situation,  these  countries 
have  been  financing  their  deficits  by  exter- 
nal borrowings  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  medium-  and  long- 
term  foreign  indebtedness  of  the 
non-oil-exporting  developing  countries  rose 
from  about  $90  billion  in  1974  to  about  $145 
billion  in  1976.  Debt-service  payments  in 
1976  were  about  $21  billion,  an  increase  of 
about  75  percent  since  1973. 

While  the  level  of  indebtedness  has  risen 
rapidly,  this  does  not  by  itself  pose  a  threat 
of  acute  debt-servicing  difficulties.  The 
nominal  increases  are,  in  fact,  far  less 
dramatic  when  one  allows  for,  in  this  case, 
the  favorable  effect  on  debt  service  of  infla- 
tion and  for  the  growth  of  output  and  trade 
over  the  period. 

Nongovernment  credits  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  buildup  of  debt.  In  1975 
and  1976,  private  markets  are  estimated  to 
have  supplied  roughly  one-half  of  the  credit 
flows  to  the  non-oil  developing  countries.  As 
a  result,  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the  out- 
standing debt  of  these  nations  is  now 
attributable  to  commercial  banks. 

Aggregate  debt  statistics  can  be  mislead- 
ing, however,  in  that  they  fail  to  reflect  the 
wide  diversity  which  exists  in  the  situations 
of  developing  countries.  A  more  meaningful 
picture  of  the  debt  situation  is  obtained  by 
distinguishing  three  broad   groups   of 


developing-country  debtors:  the  higher 
income,  semi-industrial  countries;  second, 
the  low-income  developing  countries;  and 
third,  a  middle  category  of  transitional 
countries. 

The  first  category  includes  perhaps  a 
dozen  rapidly  growing  countries,  with  rela- 
tively high  per  capita  income  for  developing 
countries,  which  depend  largely  on  private 
markets  for  external  capital.  This  dozen  or 
so  countries,  of  which  Brazil  and  Mexico  are 
the  most  important,  have  productive  and  di- 
versified economies  which  have  been  capable 
of  generating  adequate  export  earnings  to 
service  debt.  However,  these  countries  will 
face  a  substantial  increase  in  debt-service 
obligations  over  the  next  few  years,  and 
their  ability  to  attract  new  capital  will  be 
contingent  upon  domestic  measures  to  keep 
their  economies  efficient  and  competitive. 
Since  exports  bear  the  brunt  of  financing 
debt  service,  access  to  and  demand  from 
industrial-country  markets  will  also  play  a 
critical  factor  in  their  ability  to  meet  their 
financial  obligations  over  the  coming  years. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  developing- 
country  spectrum  is  a  second  category,  low- 
income  countries.  This  is  a  group  that  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  recent 
economic  events  and  confronts  serious  re- 
source problems.  They  are  looking  primarily 
to  the  developed  world  for  concessional 
transfers  of  resources  and  increased  foreign 
assistance  to  help  them  improve  the  invest- 
ment situation  within  their  own  economies. 
However,  since  they  continue  to  benefit 
from  such  lending  and  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  attract  significant  amounts  of 
commercial  debt,  very  few,  if  any,  of  these 
countries  have  a  significant  debt  problem  as 
such. 

In  the  middle  is  a  third  category  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  developing  countries 
with  moderate  per  capita  income  which  are 
in  transition  in  that  they  have  begun 
blending  traditional  aid-type  financing  with 
commercial  borrowing.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries are  still  largely  dependent  upon  the 
export  of  a  few-  commodities  with  highly 
cyclical  prices  and  have,  therefore,  external 
payment  situations  which  can  be  quite  vari- 
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able.  Some  of  these  countries  have  so  far 
failed  to  take  adequate  domestic  adjustment 
measures  and  to  pursue  fully  efficient  man- 
agement of  their  external  debt.  Total  com- 
mercial bank  exposure  to  this  category  of 
borrowers,  however,  is  relatively  small,  and 
only  one  of  these  countries  has  thus  far 
asked  for  a  rescheduling  of  its  official  and 
private  debt. 

Lending  by  Private  Banks 

The  shocks  which  confronted  the  world's 
economy  in  1973  and  1974  gave  many  of  the 
oil-importing  developing  countries  two  broad 
options.  They  could  abruptly  curb  their 
development  objectives  by  deflating  their 
economies  and  imposing  tight  import  restric- 
tions, a  course  of  action  which  would  entail 
significant  political  risk  and  have  profound 
adverse  consequences  on  the  world  economy 
as  a  whole.  Alternatively,  they  could  seek 
an  increased  level  of  external  finance  which 
would  allow  a  more  orderly  adjustment 
process  over  a  longer  period  of  years.  The 
latter  course  was  clearly  the  option  pre- 
ferred by  most  developing  countries. 

Despite  increased  availabilities  of  official 
financing,  the  extent  of  developing-country 
financing  requirements  turned  many  of  them 
toward  the  private  market.  This  remark- 
able, although  not  entirely  unexpected, 
expansion  of  private  lending  has  generated 
concern  regarding  the  position  of  banks  and 
the  prospects  for  loan  repayment.  These 
concerns  are  reinforced  by  an  assumption 
that  developing  countries  may  face  some 
kind  of  a  general  debt  crisis. 

Careful  reading  of  the  situation,  I  feel, 
shows  that  despite  some  problems,  the 
lending  standards  of  international  banks 
have  been  quite  high  and  that  general  debt 
difficulties  for  developing  countries  are  not 
likely.  The  selectivity  of  private  lenders  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  concentration  of 
their  lending  to  those  developing  countries 
whose  diversified  economies  and  strong  ex- 
port performance  provide  the  most 
promising  growth  prospects. 

As  a  result  of  generally  prudent  lending 
policies,  losses  on  bank  loans  to  developing 


countries  have  been  small,  with  servicing 
problems  confined  to  relatively  few  coun- 
tries. One  of  the  characteristics  of  develop- 
ing countries  active  in  private  markets  has, 
in  fact,  been  their  awareness  that  the 
creditworthiness  which  they  are  so  anxious 
to  sustain  is  inextricably  conditioned  by 
their  own  governments'  economic  policies. 

I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  banks  have 
acted  prudently.  I  also  believe  that  private 
lending,  employing  adequate  lending  stand- 
ards, should  continue  to  have  a  significant 
role  in  assuring  adequate  capital  flows  to 
developing  countries.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, expect  private  creditors  to  maintain 
indefinitely  the  current  or  an  increased  level 
of  lending  to  developing  countries.  In  this 
context,  I  believe  that  a  better  mix  between 
official  and  private  lending  is  desirable, 
given  the  longer  term  maturity  of  official 
lending  and  its  greater  ability  to  facilitate 
economic  policy  changes  within  the  borrow- 
ing countries. 

Outlook  and  Implications 

Although  the  1977  payments  deficit  of  the 
non-oil-exporting  developing  countries  will 
approximate  that  of  1976,  external  borrow- 
ing requirements  should  be  somewhat 
less — especially  if,  as  expected,  the 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  increase  in  re- 
serves that  occurred  in  the  past  year  is 
slowed.  Given  the  expected  impact  of 
industrial-country  growth  on  loan  demand,  it 
would  appear  that  private  financing  for  de- 
veloping countries  will  still  be  available  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  aggregate 
financing  requirements  they  will  have  for 
this  type  of  borrowing.  Private  lenders 
have,  however,  become  increasingly  cautious 
about  their  exposure  in  some  individual  de- 
veloping countries.  The  linkage  of  new 
lending  to  borrowing  countries'  action  to 
manage  efficiently  their  payments  deficit 
should  receive  even  more  emphasis  than  in 
the  past. 

The  increasingly  selective  nature  of  pri- 
vate lending  means  that  individual  countries 
encountering  unexpected  difficulties  or  de- 
lays in  their  adjustment  process  could  find 
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their  accustomed  access  to  private  markets 
weakened.  Such  financing  problems  could 
become  acute,  especially  in  the  event  of  any 
slackening  in  the  export  performance  of 
developing  countries,  which  means  in  turn 
slackening  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  in- 
dustrial countries  and  the  world  economy 
generally.  Import  restrictions  by  the  major 
industrial-country  markets  on  which  de- 
veloping countries  depend  could  be  particu- 
larly significant  in  aggravating  any  financial 
difficulties  of  this  group  of  countries. 

There  are  certainly  grounds  for  caution, 
since  the  large  surpluses  accruing  to  oil- 
exporting  countries  will  continue  for  several 
more  years.  The  problem  of  economic 
adjustment  to  that  deficit  will  be  a  continu- 
ing one,  and  developing  countries  should  for 
several  more  years  continue  to  have  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  roughly  of  the 
current  magnitude. 

In  this  situation,  several  major  conclu- 
sions emerge: 

1.  Economic  growth  in  the  poorer 
developing  countries  will  require  a  substan- 
tial rise  in  concessional  lending.  Their  ex- 
ternal financial  situation  does  not  depend  on 
private  markets. 

2.  In  order  to  maintain  creditworthiness 
in  private  capital  markets,  the  middle  and 
higher  income  developing  countries  must  be 
prepared  to  improve  their  debt  management 
and  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  in 
their  own  economies,  even  in  some  cases  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  recent  growth. 

3.  The  growth  of  the  exports  of  these 
countries  and  their  access  to  industrial- 
country  markets  will  be  critical  to  their 
long-term  process  of  adjustment. 

4.  The  linkage  of  new  lending  to 
performance  criteria  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant for  all  lenders. 

5.  Close  attention  must  be  given  to  insure 
that  the  international  financial  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
have  adequate  resources  to  respond  effi- 
ciently to  the  financing  needs  of  developing 
and  other  countries  facing  temporary 
financing  difficulties. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


U.S.  Security  Assistance  Policy 
for  Latin  America 

Following  is  a  statement  by  Terence  A. 
Todman,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  before  the  Subcommittee 
oh  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations  on 
April  5.  * 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  sub- 
committee to  discuss  our  security  assistance 
programs  for  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  for  many  years  has 
maintained  close  working  ties  with  the  Latin 
American  military,  both  in  purely  military- 
to-military  terms  and  in  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual military  leaders  in  their  capacity  as 
presidents  and  ministers  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments in  the  region. 

This  long  association  has  developed  an 
arms  relationship  with  the  Latin  American 
countries  that  has  helped  us  maintain  access 
to  their  military  establishments,  a  matter  of 
some  importance  since  15  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  nations  today  are  governed 
by  or  under  the  aegis  of  the  armed  forces. 
Security  assistance  to  these  governments 
thus  is  a  political  tool  that  provides  us  an 
opportunity  to  exert  some  influence  on  their 
attitudes  and  actions.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
means  for  protecting  or  advancing  our  inter- 
ests, which  are  many  and  varied. 

Among  those  interests  in  sharpest  relief 
today  is  our  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights.  President  Carter  has  made 
that  commitment  a  priority  consideration 
that  will  help  shape  our  foreign  relations  in 
the  years  ahead.  His  Administration  is  ad- 
justing the  attitudes  of  the  executive  branch 
to  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  country, 
which  are  reflected  in  this  Congress,  for  a 
foreign  policy  that  is  based  on  values  the 
United  States  prizes  most  highly. 

Another  is  his  interest  in  limiting  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  arms  supplier  to  the 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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world  and  changing  the  thrust  of  our  policies 
to  the  promotion  of  disarmament. 

In  the  region  for  which  I  have  responsibil- 
ity for  U.S.  foreign  relations,  this  means  the 
United  States  will  strongly  support  local  ini- 
tiatives seeking  to  lessen  the  burden  of  ar- 
maments. We  would  hope  that  flowing  from 
such  initiatives  will  come  a  reduction  of 
tensions  and  the  strengthening  of  stability 
which  has  allowed  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  pursue  their  affairs  at  peace 
with  one  another.  A  specific  case  is  our 
support  for  the  Declaration  of  Ayacucho, 
signed  in  December  1974  by  the  Andean 
states  plus  Argentina  and  Panama.  The  in- 
tent of  the  signatories  is  to  arrive  at 
arrangements  that  restrict  the  acquisition  of 
offensive  weapons. 

We  have  more  traditional  interests  in  the 
region  that  engage  our  diplomatic  energies. 
None  could  be  classed  as  strategic  concerns 
that  are  vital  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  there  are  latent  se- 
curity interests  which  must  be  attended 
with  some  care,  among  them  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  approaches,  our  lines  of  com- 
munication in  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
maintenance  of  important  sealanes  in  the 
region. 

There  is,  finally,  the  range  of  economic 
interests  we  have  in  maintaining  access  to 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  raw 
materials,  our  position  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  region,  and  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  extensive  investments  of  the  Ameri- 
can private  sector. 

In  this  brief  review  of  our  political- 
military  relations  in  the  hemisphere,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  put  our  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  into  some 
perspective. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  United 
States  was  the  principal  source  of  arma- 
ments for  the  countries  of  the  region.  From 
the  middle  to  the  late  1960's,  however,  that 
relationship  began  to  change  radically,  so 
that  today  we  rank  fourth  or  even  fifth  as 
the  area's  arms  supplier.  In  fiscal  year  1975, 
for  example,  new  orders  under  our  FMS 
[foreign  military  sales]  program  for  Latin 


America  totaled  $174.9  million.  In  fiscal 
year  1976,  a  five-quarter  year,  they  were 
under  $100  million.  We  do  not  have  figures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  of  course.  The 
Carter  Administration's  request  for  new 
FMS  credit  financing  for  fiscal  year  1978  is 
$140.5  million  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  I 
would  expect  actual  new  orders  to  fall  far 
short  of  this  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  Latin 
American  market  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  under  15  percent.  Of  what  we  did  sell 
in  that  period,  only  about  25  percent  went 
for  major  items  such  as  aircraft,  ships, 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  the  like.  The  bal- 
ance is  for  spare  parts,  supporting  noncom- 
bat  equipment,  and  supporting  services  in- 
cluding training. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  tailing-off  in  our  arms  transfers  to  the 
region  in  recent  years.  One  that  is  impor- 
tant, but  which  is  frequently  overlooked,  is 
our  restrictive  transfer  policy  of  limiting  the 
sophistication  and  quantities  of  armaments 
that  we  will  permit  to  be  sold  in  Latin 
America,  particularly  to  the  smaller  and 
poorer  countries. 

However,  even  for  the  larger  and  richer 
countries,  we  refuse  to  sell  aircraft  more 
advanced  than  the  F-5  and  A-4  level  of 
sophistication.  We  also  deny  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain advanced-technology  weapons — smart 
bombs,  laser-guided  missiles — uncon- 
ventional munitions  like  napalm  and  flame- 
throwers, and  major  combatant  naval  ves- 
sels. Other  munitions  not  prohibited  by 
regional  policy  are  still  denied  in  some  cases; 
these  include  certain  short-range  tactical 
missiles. 

Imposing  limits  of  this  kind  often  is 
widely  seen  in  Latin  America  as  arbitrary 
and  patronizing,  particularly  with  the  larger 
countries  which  today  have  significant 
arms-manufacturing  capabilities  of  their 
own.  In  any  case,  most  governments  in  the 
area  have  developed  important  arms 
relationships  with  Western  Europe,  Israel, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  real  sense,  our 
restrictive  policies  have  been  an  incentive 
for  the  Latin  American  military  to  turn  to 
these  suppliers,  even  though  in  many  cases 
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we  know  they  would  have  preferred  to  deal 
with  American  suppliers. 

Recent  actions  by  five  governments 
rejecting  fiscal  year  1978  security  assistance 
underscore  the  independence  of  Latin 
America  in  this  and  other  fields.  Their  sharp 
reaction  to  our  surveys  of  human  rights 
practices  in  their  countries,  stipulated  by 
section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
reflected  their  deep  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sovereignty  and  noninterference  in 
internal  affairs. 

Quite  apart  from  the  requirements  of  the 
law  for  future  security  assistance  programs. 
President  Carter,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
has  made  it  clear  he  believes  that  human 
rights  considerations  are  a  matter  of  proper 
international  concern.  The  governments  of 
Latin  America  know  this. 

As  we  look  at  the  wide  scope  of  our  inter- 
ests and  concerns  in  the  region,  we  face  an 
important  question:  How  do  we,  working  to- 
gether with  these  governments,  find  ways  of 
achieving  improvements  in  the  way  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  are  treated?  It  is 
not  a  black-or-white  proposition  but,  rather, 
a  complex  question  which  must  be 
approached  with  great  sensitivity. 

We  submit  that  wholesale  elimination  or 
even  substantial  reduction  of  our  security 
assistance  programs  in  Latin  America  would 
be  inadvisable.  Such  an  abrupt  approach 
now,  after  maintaining  political-military  re- 
lationships with  these  governments  dating 
back  to  and  beyond  the  Second  World  War, 
would  produce  widespread  resentment  and 
alienation.  We  cannot  predict  the  results  of 
such  an  approach — whether  it  might  produce 
improvements  in  the  human  rights  situation 
in  these  countries  or,  paradoxically,  bring 
about  even  worse  conditions. 

We  hope  therefore  that  the  executive 
branch  will  be  allowed  leeway  to  work  with 
the  military  in  Latin  America,  using  the 
traditional  tools  of  a  relatively  modest  secu- 
rity assistance  program  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  opportunities  we  might  have  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  our 
other  real  interests  in  the  hemisphere.  That 
remains  the  central  issue. 


Fifth-Year  Review  of  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  Begins 

Joint  U.S. -Canadian  Statement 

Press  release  177  dated  April  1-1 

Senior  Canadian  and  United  States  offi- 
cials met  in  Washington  on  April  13  to  begin 
the  joint  review  of  progress  made  since  1972 
under  the  terms  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement.  The  Agreement  was  de- 
signed to  enable  the  two  countries  to  under- 
take a  coordinated  effort  to  clean  up  and 
preserve  the  Great  Lakes.  Article  IX  of  the 
Agreement  stipulates  that  the  two  countries 
jointly  review  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
carried  out  under  terms  of  the  accord  during 
the  first  five  years  of  its  operation.  The 
Canadian  delegation  consisted  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Since  1972  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  Agreement.  Many  of  the 
remedial  programs  are  working  well,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  review  will 
entail  an  indepth  assessment  of  all  of  the 
measures  undertaken  by  the  two  countries 
to  restore  the  lakes  and  keep  them  healthy. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  review  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  meetings 
with  the  public  in  Great  Lakes  communities 
will  be  held  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Those  meetings,  the  results  of  the 
comprehensive  review  by  the  Governments 
and  the  work  already  undertaken  by  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  will  enable 
the  two  countries  to  determine  how  they 
may  reaffirm  their  continuing  commitment 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Agreement  and  re- 
spond to  various  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
Agreement  to  meet  new  water  quality 
issues. 

President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  in  their  meeting  last  February, 
emphasized  the  importance  they  attach  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment. 
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Strengthening  the  Public  Law  480  Food  Aid  Program 


Following  is  a  statement  by  John  A. 
Ferch,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Food  Policy 
and  Program*,  submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  on  April  5.1 

I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  future  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  I  believe  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  past.  The  food  aid  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  since  World 
War  II,  I  believe,  have  been  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind.  We 
must  now,  however,  look  to  the  future.  Will 
there  be  a  need  for  P.L.  480  over  the  next 
10  years,  and  if  so,  how  should  we  structure 
its  provisions?  I  believe  there  will  be  such  a 
need.  Our  ultimate  objective,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  world  in  which  U.S.  food  assistance  is  no 
longer  necessary.  However,  we  are  still  far 
from  that  situation.  The  food  deficits  of 
many  developing  countries  are  large  and 
growing  worse.  P.L.  480  is  more  vital  to 
them  than  ever. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
The  latter  objective  can  be  furthered  in 
several  ways: 

— First,  by  gradually  increasing  the  por- 
tion of  food  aid  which  we  give  for  humanitar- 
ian purposes  under  title  II. 

— Second,  by  improving  the  development 
focus  of  our  P.L.  480  programs. 

— Third,  by  continuing  the  market  de- 
velopment and  foreign  policy  uses  of  P.L. 
480  which  have  served  our  country  so  well 
in  the  past. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


I  leave  it  to  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  speak  to  the  role 
of  P.L.  480  in  furthering  domestic  agricul- 
tural and  market  development  purposes.  I 
will  address  myself  to  its  international  as- 
pects, which  can  be  divided  into 
humanitarian,  developmental,  and  foreign 
policy  considerations.  I  also  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  about  P.L.  480  legislation  and  at- 
tempt to  relate  P.L.  480  to  our  emerging 
North-South  policy. 

The  title  II  humanitarian  food  aid  pro- 
gram reflects  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  see  hunger,  malnutrition,  and 
suffering  alleviated  throughout  the  world. 
The  program,  which  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened  in  the  years  ahead,  serves 
several  important  purposes.  Title  II  food 
aid,  through  our  management  control  sys- 
tem, can  be  targeted  to  the  highest  priority 
and  neediest  groups  in  recipient  countries. 
Title  II  is  the  major  U.S.  emergency  food 
aid  response  for  victims  of  natural  and 
manmade  disasters.  It  also  is  our  principal 
source  of  supply  for  world  food  projects  op- 
erated by  the  World  Food  Program, 
UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children's  Fund], 
and  other  U.N.  bodies.  We  look  to  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  to  guide  this  as- 
pect of  multilateral  assistance,  and  we 
ourselves  will  maintain  a  generous  contribu- 
tion. 

As  title  II  programs  evolve  in  the  years 
ahead,  I  believe  we  should  emphasize 
projects  with  a  maximum  development  link- 
age. While  helping  to  feed  hungry  and  needy 
individuals,  U.S.  food  programs  also  should 
help  them  to  grow  food  and  better  provide 
for  themselves. 

This  brings  me  to  the  broader  issue  of 
food  aid  and  its  contribution  to  development. 
American  food  assistance  over  the  past  20 
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years  has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
well-being  and  development  of  many  Third 
World  countries  by  combating  hunger  and 
maintaining  minimum  health  levels. 
Productivity  and  income  levels  have  been 
raised.  In  addition,  provision  of  P.L.  480 
products  has  eased  balance-of-payments  con- 
straints. Their  sale  in  the  local  market  has 
supplemented  limited  budgets  and  thereby 
permitted  many  governments  to  direct  a 
greater  portion  of  their  scarce  resources  to- 
ward development  activities. 

Notwithstanding  such  achievements, 
donor  governments  have  been  under  attack 
in  recent  years  for  failing  to  establish  a 
more  direct  relationship  between  their  food 
aid  and  recipient  countries'  economic  and  so- 
cial needs.  It  has  been  alleged  that  food  aid 
has,  on  occasion,  actually  hindered  develop- 
ment by  depressing  local  food  prices  and 
thereby  serving  as  a  disincentive  to  local 
food  production.  Also,  some  argue  that  it 
has  permitted  recipient  governments  to 
postpone  policy  reform  necessary  to 
stimulate  agricultural  development. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  evidence  of 
actual  situations  in  which  P.L.  480  has  had 
an  adverse  development  impact  is  quite 
slim,  I  recognize  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
argument.  Accordingly,  the  Administration 
supports  without  reservation  efforts  to  make 
the  P.L.  480  program  contribute  more 
directly  to  the  economic  development  of  re- 
cipient countries.  Food  aid  is  a  particularly 
versatile  means  of  supporting  development 
programs  since  either  it  can  be  made 
available  in  kind  to  those  sectors  of  the 
population  engaged  in  the  programs,  or 
through  sale  in  the  commercial  markets  of 
the  country,  it  can  provide  the  financing 
necessary  to  sustain  more  sophisticated  as- 
pects of  the  development  plan. 

Importance  of  Multi-Year  Commitments 

If  we  are  to  more  strongly  support 
long-term  development  objectives  with  our 
P.L.  480  programs,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  long-term  multi-year  food  aid 
commitments.  Several  proposals  have  been 
made  along  these  lines,  which  we  wish  to 


review  carefully.  Long-term  commitments 
can  help  us  assure  that  P.L.  480  programs 
foster  and  contribute  to  agricultural 
production  and  do  not  act  as  a  disincentive. 
Stable  and  assured  U.S.  food  aid  supplies 
over  a  period  of  several  years  would  facili- 
tate development  planning  and  would  enable 
countries  to  undertake  more  far-reaching 
agricultural  reform  programs.  P.L.  480 
commodities  provided  in  support  of  a  de- 
velopment plan  also  can  be  more  readily 
directed  toward  the  poorest  sectors  of  soci- 
ety. 

In  the  past,  P.L.  480  often  has  been 
treated  as  a  variable  by  the  United  States. 
That  is,  commodities  are  made  available  for 
the  program  only  when  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture determines  that  domestic  require- 
ments, carryover,  and  commercial  export 
needs  have  been  met.  These  are  valid  con- 
cerns, but  the  Secretary  should  be  given 
some  flexibility  to  assure  that  P.L.  480 
commodities  can  be  continued  for  multi-year 
commitments  or  for  emergency  situations. 
Inclusion  of  new  authority  along  these  lines 
in  new  P.L.  480  legislation,  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  [Bob  S.]  Bergland, 
would  help  to  insure  that  the  sharp  cutbacks 
in  volume  which  occurred  in  our  P.L.  480 
programs  in  1973  and  1974  during  years  of 
tight  supply  would  not  be  repeated. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  examine  the  desirability  of  a  small 
P.L.  480  reserve  which  could  provide  fur- 
ther assurance  that  multi-year  commitments 
could  be  met  and  would  help  to  stabilize 
P.L.  480  programing  levels  during  years  of 
short  domestic  supply. 

The  question  of  how  much  P.L.  480  should 
be  directed  to  multi-year  developmental 
programs  at  this  time  is  difficult  to  assess. 
Unfortunately,  few  Third  World  govern- 
ments today  are  undertaking  the 
comprehensive  agricultural  development 
programs  of  the  type  I  describe  above.  We 
estimate  that  the  amount  currently  made 
available  for  "grant  back"  will  more  than 
adequately  accommodate  our  needs  for 
multi-year  development  programing  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 
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Foreign  Policy  Aspects 

Turning  now  to  my  third  point,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  foreign  policy  aspect  of  P.L. 
480  often  is  spoken  of  as  a  misuse  of  the 
food  aid  program.  I  do  not  agree.  I  believe 
the  authors  of  Public  Law  480  were  wise 
when  they  wrote  into  its  preamble  that 
among  other  things  the  program  should  be 
used  "to  promote  in  other  ways  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States."  Most  often 
people  criticize  using  P.L.  480  assistance  for 
foreign  policy  purposes  when  they  disagree 
with  the  particular  foreign  policy  goal  being 
pursued.  It  is  certainly  valid  to  discuss  the 
desirability  of  our  various  policies  or  even 
the  efficacy  of  using  P.L.  480  to  help  to 
achieve  them,  but  it  is  not  very  realistic  to 
suggest  that  P.L.  480  is  somehow  tainted  by 
such  use.  If  by  use  of  the  P.L.  480  program 
we  can  make  some  contribution  to  the  pros- 
pect for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  help  to 
resolve  the  situation  in  southern  Africa,  as- 
sist Portugal's  evolution  into  a  prosperous 
European  democratic  nation,  or  make  some 
other  contribution  to  our  overall  foreign 
policy,  we  should  do  so. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  division  of  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  P.L.  480  into  separate 
categories  is  misleading.  Almost  every 
program  has  aspects  of  all  three  — 
humanitarian,  developmental,  and 
political — intertwined  in  it.  Which  is  the 
major  motivation  or  result  in  any  particular 
program  could  be,  and  often  is,  argued.  In 
any  case,  though  we  should  be  sure  that  any 
program  is  justified  on  economic  and  human- 
itarian grounds,  we  should  not  regard  those 
inspired  mainly  by  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations as  in  any  way  undesirable.  In  terms 
of  priority,  I  believe  we  should  continue  to 
give  first  emphasis  to  those  programs 
predicated  mainly  on  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopmental considerations.  This  is  funda- 
mental to  the  philosophy  which  inspires  our 
food  aid  programs. 

In  discussing  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of 
P.L.  480,  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  question  of  human 
rights.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
emphasize  to  you  the  Administration's  con- 


cern for  human  rights  throughout  the  world. 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance,  by 
their  actions  and  words,  have  done  so 
already.  The  Administration  already  has 
made  plain  that  human  rights  considerations 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  all  aspects  of 
our  foreign  affairs.  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  also  will  be  considered  fully  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  P.L.  480  program. 

Both  Congress  and  the  executive  have 
made  a  distinction  in  the  application  of 
human  rights  criteria  to  various  forms  of  in- 
ternational assistance  between  those  forms 
of  aid  which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
people  and  those  which  mainly  assist  the 
government  apparatus  and  only  indirectly 
affect  the  people.  P.L.  480,  both  title  I  and 
title  II,  is  in  almost  every  instance  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  people  of  a  country.  Either 
they  receive  food  free,  or  the  supply  of  food 
which  they  can  purchase  is  expanded.  I 
think  this  is  an  important  consideration. 

Extension  and  Amendment  of  the  Legislation 

Let  me  turn  now  to  P.L.  480  legislation 
and  make  a  few  comments  which  I  believe 
are  important. 

Secretary  Bergland  indicated  in  his 
testimony  that  the  Administration  supports 
a  four-year  extension  of  the  law  and  I  want 
to  explain  the  rationale  for  that  request.  A 
four-year  extension  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  begin  to  negotiate  the  type  of 
multi-year  development-oriented  food  aid 
programs  I  have  discussed  above.  It  would 
help  to  integrate  food  aid  into  our  emerging 
North-South  strategy  and  would  signal  both 
recipient  developing  countries  and  other 
food  aid  donors  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  work  seriously  toward  the  food  aid 
goals  agreed  to  at  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence of  1974.  I  believe  a  four-year  extension 
would  be  consistent  with  Congress'  own  de- 
sire to  make  our  food  aid  both  more 
supportive  of  long-term  development  efforts 
in  food-deficit  countries  and  responsive  to 
their  immediate  and  growing  food  needs. 
Finally,  it  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  renegotiation  of  the  Food 
Aid  Convention,  which  expires  in  June  1978. 
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Our  failure  to  participate  would  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  convention,  thereby 
undermining  progress  made  at,  and  since, 
the  World  Food  Conference  to  (1)  make  food 
aid  a  more  universal  responsibility  and  (2) 
rationalize  the  allocation  of  food  aid. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  amendment  of  section  111  of 
the  law,  which  provides  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  title  I  programs  be  directed  to 
countries  with  per  capita  GNP  [gross  na- 
tional product]  under  $300.  We  propose  to 
use  the  IDA  [International  Development 
Association]  poverty  criterion — currently 
$520  per  capita — to  replace  the  $300  per 
capita  GNP  figure  because  the  latter  has 
caused  programing  difficulties  this  year 
which  will  become  worse  in  1978. 

Let  me  explain  in  more  detail  what  I 
mean. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  the  food  aid  require- 
ments of  a  number  of  countries  in  the  Indian 
Subcontinent  will  be  less  than  anticipated  in 
the  initial  allocations  table  which  the  Admin- 
istration sent  to  Congress  in  September 
1976.  Our  first  priority  has  been  to  use  this 
shortfall  to  increase  programs  for  other 
countries  in  the  75  percent  category.  We 
have  had  some  success  in  doing  this,  but 
there  are  limits  to  the  number  of  countries 
in  the  under-$300  category  which  might  be 
suitable  candidates  for  title  I  food  assist- 
ance. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  received  a  number  of 
food  aid  requests  from  countries  in  the  25 
percent  category.  Our  general  policy  has 
been  to  keep  these  requests  under  review 
until  we  can  more  accurately  assess  the 
future  food  aid  requirements  this  year  of 
countries  in  the  75  percent  category.  If  we 
cannot  effectively  reprogram  food  aid  to 
countries  in  the  75  percent  category,  we  will 
then  begin  to  act  on  new  and  expanded  pro- 
grams for  countries  in  the  25  percent  cate- 
gory. The  Administration  is  likely  to  make  a 
judgment  on  this  in  the  spring.  Congress 
will  be  informed. 

Next  year  our  programing  situation  will 
become  even  more  complicated  under  the 
75/25  provision.  One  of  largest  food  aid 
recipients,  Egypt,  is  expected  to  cross  the 
$300  per  capita  line,  and  other  food  aid  re- 


cipients, or  potential  food  aid  recipients, 
may  do  so  also.  To  maintain  a  large  program 
for  Egypt  and  still  meet  the  75/25  require- 
ments in  these  circumstances  would  require 
substantial  reprograming  to  other  countries 
in  the  75  percent  category  and  a  very  sharp 
cutback  in  the  already  limited  food  resources 
available  for  the  25  percent  countries.  In 
fact,  the  cutback  to  the  25  percent  countries 
would  be  so  sharp  that  we  would  have  little 
or  no  food  aid  left  for  programing  to  other 
countries.  Clearly  this  situation  would  be 
highly  undesirable. 

Relations  With  the  Developing  Countries 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  P.L.  480  in  the 
broader  context  of  our  relations  with  the 
developing  countries.  As  you  are  all  aware, 
the  developing  countries  as  a  group  criticize 
the  structure  of  their  relations  with  the  de- 
veloped countries  and  demand  change.  Food 
aid  has  not  been  exempt  from  such  criticism. 
While  much  of  it  has  been  emotional  and  ill 
founded,  on  certain  points  we  must  accept 
the  merits  of  the  argument.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  with  regard  to  our  previous 
inability  to  commit  food  aid  to  multi-year 
programs. 

The  food  problems  of  many  developing 
countries  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
are  projected  to  reach  very  significant  mag- 
nitudes for  many  reasons.  P.L.  480  alone 
cannot  meet  those  projected  food  needs.  For 
this  reason,  our  policy  has  been  patterned 
on  the  conclusions  of  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference of  1974.  That  is,  food  production  in 
Third  World  food-deficit  countries  must  be 
increased  and  world  food  trade  liberalized  in 
order  to  maximize  world  production,  and 
world  food  security  should  be  enhanced 
through  an  international  system  of  nation- 
ally held  grain  reserves.  We  address  the 
first  point  through  the  AID  [Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development]  program,  the  sec- 
ond through  our  stance  in  the  trade  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva,  and  the  third  through  our 
proposals  at  the  International  Wheat  Council. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
complementarity  of  food  aid  and  interna- 
tional  grain   reserves.    Under   normal 
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circumstances  even  food-deficit  countries 
can  afford  to  meet  a  portion  of  their  food 
needs  through  commercial  imports.  How- 
ever, in  1973  and  1974  many  Third  World 
purchasers  were  forced  to  devote  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  their  earnings  to  food  im- 
ports when  grain  prices  increased  sharply. 
An  international  system  of  grain  reserves 
would  moderate  the  price  increases  and 
would  make  available  additional  grain  for 
commercial  sales  during  low  production 
years.  Such  a  system  thus  would  hold  the 
need  for  food  aid  to  a  minimum.  It  also 
would  have  positive  budgetary  implications 
for  both  developed  and  developing  countries. 

For  an  international  system  of  reserves  to 
function  smoothly,  however,  it  must  treat 
the  world  market  for  grains  as  a  whole  and 
not  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  the  food 
needs  of  the  Third  World  market.  Only  in 
this  way  can  reserves  dampen  the  price  cy- 
cle. With  your  support,  the  Administration 
intends  to  continue  both  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  an  international  system  of  grain 
reserves  and  to  increase  the  funding  of  its 
food  aid  programs. 

In  summary,  I  strongly  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  P.L.  480  Act.  P.L.  480  has 
been  one  of  the  real  successes  among  the 
programs  begun  by  this  nation  in  the  wake 
of  the  Second  World  War.  It  can  be  im- 
proved, however,  and  I  am  confident  that  an 
even  better  law  will  emerge  from  Congress 
this  year. 
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Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).   Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.' 
Signatures:   United   Kingdom,  January  7,    1977; 

Uruguay,  April  5,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:  Philippines,  April  4,  1977. 


Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic  treaty  of 
December  1,  1959  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at  Oslo 
June  20,  1975. ' 

Notification  of  approval:  United  States,  April  8, 
1977,  for  recommendations  VII 1—3,  VIIU4,  and 
VIII-6  through  VIII-14;  VIII-1,  VIII-2,  and 
Y 1 1 1-5  accepted  as  interim  guidelines. 

Atomic  Energy 

Protocol  prolonging  the  agreement  of  April  4,  1975 
(TIAS  8051),  for  the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  of 
July  12,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3311,  4407,  4507, 
5079,  5723,  5909,  6091,  8019),  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  anergy.  Signed  at  Vienna 
April  7,  1977.  Entered  into  force  April  7,  1977. 
Signatures:  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
Israel,  United  States. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement   1976,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  London  December  3,   1975.  Entered  into 
force  October  1,  1976,  provisionally. 
Ratification  deposited:  Tanzania,  April  4,  1977. 

Gas 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  as- 
phyxiating, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  17,  1925.  Entered  into  force  February  8,  1928: 
for  the  United  States  April  10,  1975.  TIAS  8061. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  January  20,  1977. 2 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,   1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974. 1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Guinea,  April  1,  1977. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of  phono- 
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President  Carter's  Pan  American  Day  Address  1 


Hace  tres  arios,  tuve  el  honor  y  placer  de 
hablar  ante  la  Asamblea  General  de  la  OEA 
celebrada  en  mi  estado  de  Georgia.  Igual 
que  en  Atlanta,  hoy  seguire  el  consejo  de 
mis  comparieros,  que  opinan — para  el  be- 
neficio  de  buenas  relaciones — seria  mejor 
que  no  hablara  en  espahol  hoy. 

[Three  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  speaking  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  OAS  held  in  my  State  of 
Georgia.  As  I  did  then  in  Atlanta,  I  will 
today  follow  the  advice  of  my  friends,  who 
have  the  opinion  that — in  the  interest  of 
good  relations — it  would  be  better  for  me 
not  to  speak  in  Spanish  today.] 

Since  I  can  also  speak  English,  I  will  shift 
to  that  language. 

That  day  in  Atlanta  three  years  ago,  I 
shared  with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
my  wife  and  I  had  brought  back  from  our 
visits  to  several  of  the  American  states.  I 
spoke  particularly  for  the  need  for  constant 
cooperation,  consultation,  and  harmony 
among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  I  be- 
lieve that  just  as  strongly  today  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  I  did  three 
years  ago  as  Governor  of  Georgia. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  in  this 
beautiful  House  of  the  Americas.  For  nearly 
three  decades  the  OAS  has  stood  for  mutual 
respect  among  sovereign  nations  for  peace 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
OAS  Charter  pledges  us  to  individual  liberty 
and  social  justice.  I  come  here  now  to  re- 
state our  own  commitment  to  these  goals. 

The  challenge  before  us  today,  however, 
is  not  just  to  reaffirm  those  principles  but  to 


1  Made  before  the  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  14  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  18). 


find  ways  to  make  them  a  reality.  To  do 
this,  we  must  take  account  of  the  changes  in 
our  relationships  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  10  years,  and  we  must  candidly  ac- 
knowledge the  differences  that  exist  among 
us.  We  must  adapt  our  current  policies  and 
institutions  to  those  changes  so  that  we  can 
pursue  our  goals  more  effectively. 

As  nations  of  the  New  World,  we  once  be- 
lieved that  we  would  prosper  in  isolation 
from  the  Old  World.  But  since  the  Second 
World  War  in  particular,  all  of  us  have 
taken  such  vital  roles  in  the  world  commu- 
nity that  isolation  would  now  be  harmful  to 
our  own  best  interests  and  to  other  coun- 
tries. Our  joining  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  all 
signs  that  we  understand  this.  So  is  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  which  Raul  Prebisch  of 
Argentina  made  into  an  important  forum  of 
the  developing  world.  Venezuela  is  now 
cochairing  the  Paris  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Cooperation.  The  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  is  a  source  of  many  creative  ideas 
on  development  throughout  the  world.  The 
leaders  of  many  Latin  American  nations 
have  been  the  driving  force  behind 
improving  North-South  negotiations. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  were  among  the  first  in  our  chang- 
ing world  to  see  the  importance  of  adapting 
global  institutions  to  the  new  realities  of  our 
day. 

The  problems  and  the  promises  of  our  re- 
gion have  become  as  diverse  as  the  world 
itself.  The  economies  of  most  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  have  been  developing  rapidly, 
although  of  course  at  different  rates.  Some 
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have  an  impressive  rate  of  growth.  Some,  a 
few,  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  Some  have  abundant  energy  re- 
sources; others  are  desperately  short  of 
energy.  Some  of  our  countries  export 
primary  products  only.  Some  have  become 
major  exporters  of  advanced  manufactured 
goods,  while  others  export  little  at  all.  Your 
problems  of  market  access,  technology 
transfer,  and  debt  management  sometimes 
defy  regional  solutions. 

In  addition  to  economic  diversity,  we  have 
all  developed  widely  varied  forms  and 
philosophies  of  government.  This  diversity 
has  brought  national  pride  and  national 
strength.  And  as  you've  played  more  inde- 
pendent and  important  roles  in  world 
politics,  we  have  all  begun  to  construct  more 
normal  and  more  balanced  and  more  equal 
relationships. 

Basic  Elements  of  New  Approach 

In  the  light  of  these  changes,  a  single 
U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  makes  little  sense.  What  we  need 
is  a  wider  and  a  more  flexible  approach, 
worked  out  in  close  consultation  with  you. 
Together,  we  will  develop  policies  more 
suited  to  each  nation's  variety  and  potential. 
In  this  process,  I  will  be  particularly 
concerned  that  we  not  seek  to  divide  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  one  from  another  or 
to  set  Latin  America  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Our  own  goal  is  to  address 
problems  in  a  way  which  will  lead  to  produc- 
tive solutions — globally,  regionally,  and 
bilaterally. 

Our  new  approach  will  be  based  on  three 
basic  elements: 

First  of  all  is  a  high  regard  for  the  indi- 
viduality and  the  sovereignty  of  each  Latin 
American  and  Caribbean  nation.  We  will  not 
act  abroad  in  ways  that  we  would  not  toler- 
ate at  home  in  our  own  country. 

Second  is  our  respect  for  human  rights,  a 
respect  which  is  also  so  much  a  part  of  your 
own  tradition.  Our  values  and  yours  require 
us  to  combat  abuses  of  individual  freedom, 
including  those  caused  by  political,  social, 
and  economic  injustice.  Our  own  concern  for 


these  values  will  naturally  influence  our  re- 
lations with  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere 
and  throughout  the  world.  You  will  find  this 
country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
eager  to  stand  beside  those  nations  which 
respect  human  rights  and  which  promote 
democratic  ideals. 

Third  is  our  desire  to  press  forward  on 
the  great  issues  which  affect  the  relations 
between  the  developed  and  the  developing  na- 
tions. Your  economic  problems  are  also 
global  in  character  and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
solely  on  regional  terms. 

However,  some  of  our  own  global  policies 
are  of  particular  interest  to  other  American 
states.  When  major  decisions  are  made  in 
these  areas,  we  will  consult  with  you. 

— The  United  States  will  take  a  positive 
and  an  open  attitude  toward  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  to  stabilize  commodity  prices, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  common 
funding  arrangement  for  financing  buffer 
stocks  where  they  are  a  part  of  individual 
and  negotiated  agreements. 

— We  will  actively  pursue  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  with  your  governments  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  We  are  committed  to 
minimize  trade  restrictions  and  to  take  into 
account  the  specific  trade  problems  of  de- 
veloping countries  and  to  provide  special 
and  more  favorable  treatment  where  feasi- 
ble and  appropriate.  We  believe  that  this  is 
in  our  mutual  interest  and  that  it  will  create 
important  new  opportunities  for  Latin 
American  trade. 

— Our  own  science  and  technology  can  be 
useful  to  many  of  your  countries.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  ready  to  train  your  techni- 
cians to  use  more  information  gathered  by 
our  own  satellites,  so  that  you  can  make 
better  judgments  on  management  of  your 
resources  and  your  environment.  Space 
communications  technology  can  also  be  a 
creative  tool  in  helping  your  national 
television  systems  to  promote  your  educa- 
tional and  cultural  objectives. 

— I  have  asked  Congress  to  meet  in  full 
our  pledges  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  other  multilat- 
eral lending  institutions  which  loan  a  high 
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proportion  of  their  capital  to  the  relatively 
advanced  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

— And  finally,  we  are  directing  more  and 
more  of  our  bilateral  economic  assistance  to 
the  poorer  countries.  We  are  also  prepared 
to  explore  with  other  nations  new  ways  of 
being  helpful  on  a  wide  range  of  institu- 
tional, human  development,  and  technolog- 
ical approaches  which  might  enable  them  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
the  needy.  All  of  us  have  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  help  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world  as  well  as  the  poorest  people  in  each 
of  our  countries. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  about  private 
investment.  Your  governments  are  under- 
standably interested  in  setting  rules  that 
will  encourage  private  investors  to  play  an 
important  role  in  your  development.  We 
support  your  efforts  and  recognize  that  a 
new  flexibility  and  adaptability  are  required 
today  for  foreign  investment  to  be  most  use- 
ful in  combining  technology,  capital  man- 
agement, and  market  experience  to  meet 
your  development  needs.  We  will  do  our 
part  in  this  field  to  avoid  differences  and 
misunderstandings  between  your  govern- 
ments and  ours. 

Global  and  Regional  Challenges 

One  of  the  most  significant  political  trends 
of  our  time  is  the  relationship  between  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  and  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  We  benefit  from  your 
advice  and  counsel,  and  we  count  on  you  to 
contribute  your  constructive  leadership  and 
help  guide  us  in  this  North-South  dialogue. 

We  also  hope  to  work  with  all  nations  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosive 
capabilities.  The  states  of  Latin  America 
took  the  initiative  10  years  ago  when  you  set 
up  the  first  nuclear-free  zone  in  any 
populated  area  of  the  world.  The  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  is  a  model  worthy  of  our  own  ad- 
miration. For  our  part  the  United  States 
will  sign,  and  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify, 
protocol  I  of  the  treaty  prohibiting  the 
placement  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America. 


However,  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosives  does  not  require  giving  up  the 
benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology.  We 
mean  to  work  closely  with  all  of  you  on  new 
technologies  to  use  the  atom  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

To  slow  the  costly  buildup  of  conventional 
arms,  we  are  seeking  global  policies  of  re- 
straint. We  are  showing  restraint  in  our  own 
policies  around  the  world,  and  we  will  be 
talking  to  supplier  nations  and  to  prospec- 
tive buyers  about  ways  to  work  out  a  com- 
mon approach.  We  also  believe  that  regional 
agreements  among  producers  and  pur- 
chasers of  arms  can  further  such  a  global  ef- 
fort. 

I  spent  most  of  this  morning  working  on  a 
new  U.S.  policy  to  reduce  the  sale  of  conven- 
tional arms  around  the  world.  Again,  you  in 
Latin  America  have  taken  the  lead.  The  pledge 
of  eight  South  American  nations  to  limit  the 
acquisition  of  offensive  arms  in  their  region  is  a 
striking  example.  If  the  eight  nations  can  im- 
plement their  pledge,  their  own  people  will  not 
be  the  only  ones  to  benefit.  They  will  have 
set  a  standard  for  others  throughout  the  world 
to  follow. 

These  are  challenges  that  face  us  in  the 
future.  There  are  also  problems  that  plague 
us  from  the  past.  And  we  must  work 
together  to  solve  them. 

One  that  addresses  itself  to  us  is  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  the  first  days  of  my  own 
Administration,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
directed  a  new  approach  to  our  negotiations 
with  Panama  on  a  new  canal  treaty.  In  the 
light  of  the  changes  which  I  discussed  be- 
fore, the  treaty  of  1903,  which  combines 
[defines]  our  relationship  with  Panama  on 
the  canal,  is  no  longer  appropriate  or  effec- 
tive. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  negotiating  in  as 
timely  a  fashion  as  possible  a  new  treaty 
which  will  take  into  account  Panama's 
legitimate  needs  as  a  sovereign  nation  and 
our  own  interests  and  yours  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  a  neutral  canal  open  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  to  all  users. 

Another  problem  which  we  must  in  a  way 
address  together  is  that  of  Cuba.  We  believe 
that  normal  conduct  of  international  affairs 
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and  particularly  the  negotiation  of  differ- 
ences require  communication  with  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  To  these  ends,  we  are 
seeking  to  determine  whether  relations  with 
Cuba  can  be  improved  on  a  measured  and  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

I  am  dedicated  to  freedom  of  movement 
between  nations.  I  have  removed  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  citizens  who  want  to  travel 
abroad.  Today  there  are  no  restrictions  im- 
posed by  our  country.  Today  I  have  also 
removed  similar  travel  restrictions  on  resi- 
dent aliens  in  the  United  States. 

We  seek  to  encourage  international  travel, 
and  we  must  take  greater  account  of 
problems  that  transcend  national  borders. 
Drugs  and  international  crime,  including 
terrorism,  challenge  traditional  concepts  of 
diplomacy.  For  the  well-being  of  our 
peoples,  we  must  cooperate  on  these  issues. 
With  each  passing  year  they  will  occupy  a 
more  and  more  central  place  in  our  delibera- 
tions. 

Constructive  Role  of  the  OAS 

I  have  a  longstanding  interest  in  the  OAS, 
and  I  very  much  want  to  see  it  play  an  in- 
creasingly constructive  role. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  has 
been  an  important  forum  for  the  direct  ex- 
change of  views  among  our  governments. 
Such  ministerial  consultations  are  extremely 
useful.  They  allow  us  to  apply  our  own  col- 
lective strength  to  political  and  economic 
problems. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  performed  valuable  serv- 
ices. It  deserves  increased  support  from  all 
our  governments.  We  believe  deeply  in  the 
preservation  and  the  enhancement  of  human 
rights,  and  the  United  States  will  work  to- 
ward coordinated  and  multilateral  action  in 
this  field.  The  United  States  will  sign,  and  I 
will  seek  Senate  approval  of,  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  negotiated 
several  years  ago  in  Costa  Rica.  And  we  will 
support,  in  cooperation  with  international 
agencies,  broadened  programs  for  aiding 
political  refugees.   I  urge  this  organization 


and  all  its  member  states  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  the  care,  protection,  and  the  re- 
settlement of  political  refugees. 

The  peacekeeping  function  is  firmly  em- 
bedded in  the  OAS  Charter.  I  want  to  en- 
courage the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS 
to  continue  his  active  and  effective 
involvement  in  the  search  for  peaceable  so- 
lutions to  several  longstanding  disputes  in 
this  hemisphere.  The  United  States  will 
support  his  efforts  and  initiatives. 

The  OAS,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  in- 
strument of  cooperation  among  the  nations 
of  the  Americas.  The  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  is  among  the  most 
important  multilateral  mechanisms  for 
promoting  development  of  the  world  today. 
By  bringing  in  nations  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  IDB  bears  testimony  to 
Latin  America's  growing  involvement  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Within  this  hemisphere,  many  of  you  are 
working  toward  regional  and  subregional 
integration  efforts,  including  those  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market,  and  the  Andean  Pact;  and  we 
favor  such  efforts.  They  are  the  first  steps 
toward  Bolivar's  vision  of  a  hemisphere 
united. 

Let  me  conclude  by  bringing  up  a  mat- 
ter that  is  particularly  close  to  me  because 
of  my  long  interest  in  inter-American  af- 
fairs. My  wife  and  I  have  traveled  and  made 
many  friends  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  the  two 
largest  and  most  rapidly  changing  countries 
in  Latin  America.  And  we  have  traveled 
elsewhere  and  made  many  friends  in  Central 
and  South  America.  My  wife  is  presently 
studying  Spanish,  along  with  the  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep 
up  with  my  own  Spanish  that  I  learned  at 
school.  I  have  seen  clearly  how  greatly  our 
country  has  been  blessed  and  enriched  by 
the  people  and  cultures  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America.  And  we  are  bound 
together — and  I  see  it  very  clearly — in  cul- 
ture, history,  and  by  common  purposes  and 
ideals. 

The  United  States  actually  has  the  fourth 
largest  Spanish-speaking  population  in  the 
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■  world.  I  tried  to  meet  many  of  them  during 
,-  my  campaign  the  last  two  years.  And  they 

gave  me  their  support  and  their  encourage- 
ment and  their  advice.  The  novels  we  read, 
/the   music  we  hear,   the  sports   that   we 
I  play — all  reflect  a  growing  consciousness  of 

■  each  other. 

These  intellectual,  social,  cultural,  and 
(■educational  exchanges  will  continue,  either 
I  with  or  without  government  help.  But  there 
•  are  steps  that  governments  can  take  to 
speed  up  and  enhance  this  process.  In  the 
I months  ahead,  therefore,  we  plan  to  explore 
(with  your  governments — individually  and 
here  in  the  OAS — new  people-to-people  pro- 
grams, an  increase  in  professional  and  scien- 
|tific  exchanges,  and  other  ways  of 
strengthening  the  ties  that  already  link  us. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  awake  our  in- 
stitutions to  a  changing  world.  We  must 
focus  our  attention  on  the  problems  which 
face  our  countries  and  tailor  each  solution  to 
its  problem. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  new  President.  I've 
got  a  lot  to  learn.  My  heart  and  my  interest 
to  a  major  degree  is  in  Latin  America.  I 
welcome  every  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  and  close  consultation  with  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Latin  America. 

Many  of  you  are  leaders  representing  your 
own  governments.  I  ask  for  your  advice  and 
your  counsel  and  your  support  as  we  face 
problems  together  in  the  future.  This  means 
a  lot  to  our  country,  and  it  means  a  lot  to  us 
also  to  have  intimate  bilateral  and  direct 
relationships  with  you. 

We  look  on  the  OAS,  headquartered 
thankfully  here  in  Washington,  as  a -channel 
through  which  we  might  learn  more  and 
receive  advice  and  make  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Simon  Bolivar  believed  that  we  would 
reach  our  goals  only  with  our  peoples  free 
and  our  governments  working  in  harmony.  I 
hope  that  the  steps  that  I  have  outlined 
today  and  the  commitments  that  I  have 
made  will  move  us  toward  those  goals  of 
peace  and  freedom. 


President  Carter's  News  Conference 
of  April  15 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Carter  on  April  15. 1 

Q.  Mr.  President ,  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
reaction  and  your  own  reassessment  so  far, 
do  you  see  any  reason  to  change  your  SALT 
proposals?  Also,  do  you  see  any  validity  in 
meeting  with  Secretary  Brezhnev  from  time 
to  time,  starting  this  year? 

The  President:  I  think  that  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse has  been  predictable.  I've  been 
somewhat  concerned  lately  that  they've  de- 
cided to  go  public  as  much  as  they  have.  But 
I  have  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  important 
distinction  that  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
private  and  determined  and  continuing 
negotiations,  which  are  being  pursued  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  presentation  of  issues  to  people  in 
our  own  country,  which  has  always  been  the 
case  since  I've  been  in  office.  And  it's  very 
encouraging  to  know  that  now  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  his  other  leaders,  through  Pravda,  are 
explaining  the  Soviet  position  to  the  people 
of  Russia. 

So  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  giving  their  arguments  and  their 
excuses  for  not  agreeing  immediately  to  our 
drastic  cut  proposals  to  the  Soviet  people, 
but  I  do  feel  encouraged  about  it. 

As  far  as  the — the  other  part  of  your 
question? 

Q.  I  asked,  did  you  see  any  reason  to 
change  your  proposals  and  also,  do  you 
plan  a  summit  meeting  with  Brezhnev,  and 
will  you  be  having  them  from  time  to  time? 

The  President:  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  proposals.  We  had  two,  as  you  re- 
member. One  is  to  ratify  the  basic 
agreements  of  the  Vladivostok  discussions, 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  18,  1977,  p. 
540. 
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and  the  other  one  is  a  much  more  drastic  re- 
duction in  overall  weapon  capability.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  those  proposals. 

I  would  welcome  a  chance  to  meet  with 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  on  a  continuing 
basis,  annually  at  least,  and  I  hope  that 
later  on  this  year  that  he  and  I  might  meet 
in  our  own  country.  I  think  it's  good, 
though,  not  to  predicate  each  meeting  with 
the  belief  that  some  dramatic  conclusion 
might  be  reached  or  some  dramatic 
agreement  might  be  reached. 

I  hesitate  and  am  reluctant  to  work  under 
the  pressure  of  having  to  come  up  with  an 
agreement  each  time.  I  think  it  makes  too 
much  of  an  inclination  for  us  to  agree  to 
things  that  might  be  counterproductive  for 
our  own  nation's  benefit,  just  in  order  to 
have  some  publicity  derived  from  the 
agreement  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  another  question  on 
strategic  arms  limitations.  At  least  on  the 
public  record,  which  is  growing  daily,  there 
seems  to  be  a  total  impasse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Now,  do  you  believe  that  a  meeting  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  could  help 
overcome  that  impasse?  And,  more  gener- 
ally, you've  been  meeting  with  a  lot  of  lead- 
ers. Do  you  feel  that  in  meeting  with  foreign 
leaders  you  can  help  change  their  perception 
of  what  is  actually  in  their  national  inter- 
ests? 

The  President:  I  wouldn't  ever  expect  to 
change  a  foreign  leader's  opinion  if  he 
thought  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  national 
interests,  no.  I  have  found,  though,  in  my 
meetings  with  a  number  of  foreign  leaders 
already  to  be  very  helpful  to  me  in 
understanding  their  particular  perspective 
in  trying  to  find  some  common  ground  on 
which  agreements  can  be  reached. 

The  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  more 
notable  examples  of  this.  And  by  the  end  of 
May,  I  intend  to  have  met  with  all  the 
foreign  leaders  who  will  be  involved  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  settlement,  which  we  hope 
to  see  make  progress  this  year. 


I  don't  consider  the  SALT  talks  at  this 
point  to  have  reached  an  impasse.  There  are 
continual  discussions  going  on  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels.  I  think  that 
when  we  reconvene  the  Secretary-of-State- 
level  discussions  in  Geneva  in  just  a  few 
weeks,  we  will  have  made  some  basic 
progress.  The  8  or  10  discussion  groups  that 
were  agreed  to  jointly  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
Mr.  Vance  will  be  put  into  effect  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks,  and  a  wide  range 
of  discussion  of  strategic  arms  limitations, 
the  comprehensive  test  ban,  commitment 
not  to  destroy  one  another's  satellite  obser- 
vation posts,  demilitarization  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  so  forth,  are  going  to  proceed,  I 
hope,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  hope  for 
success.  No  one  can  guarantee  success,  but 
I'll  be  doing  the  best  I  can,  and  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Brezhnev  will  also,  to  find  that  common 
ground  that  will  leave  our  national  interest 
and  the  Soviet's  national  interest  intact. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  the  House,  as  you 
know,  just  recently  passed  the  Hark  in 
amendment  to  the  International  Lending 
Institutions  Act  of  1977 — 

The  President:  Yes,  I  know. 

Q.  — which  stipulates  that  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative must  vote  ">io"  to  countries  who 
violate — loans  to  countries  who  violate 
human  rights.  Did  the  Administration  ac- 
tively support — or  why  didn't  the  Adminis- 
tration actively  support  this  amendment? 

The  President:  I  think  the  Harkin 
amendment  is  a  mistake.  The  Reuss  amend- 
ment and  the  Senator  Humphrey  amend- 
ment, which  are  the  same,  provide  me  with 
an  adequate  authority  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  human  rights  as  it  relates  to  in- 
ternational and  regional  lending  institutions. 

To  have  a  frozen  mandatory  prohibition 
against  our  nation  voting  for  any  loan  simply 
removes  my  ability  to  bargain  with  a  foreign 
leader  whom  we  think  might  be  willing  to 
ease  off  on  the  deprivation  of  human  rights. 
But  when  the  requirement  is  frozen  into 
law,  there  is  simply  no  reason  for  a  foreign 
leader  to  try  to  comply. 
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I  think  we  need  to  have  the  flexibility  that 
we  proposed.  My  heart  is  with  the  Harkin 
amendment  because  I  want  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  assure  a  maximum  amount  of  human 
rights  commitment  around  the  world.  But  I 
think  that  to  give  us  the  authority  within 
the  lending  institutions  to  use  our  best 
judgment  and  to  negotiate  for  an  easing  off 
of  human  rights  restraints  before  a  loan  is 
made  is  the  best  approach  to  it. 


Interview  With  President  Carter 
by  Media  Representatives  April  1 5 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  tran- 
script of  an  interview  with  President  Carter 
on  April  15  by  27  editors,  publishers,  and 
broadcasters  from  21  states.1 


Q.  Mr.  President,  I  a)n  Vince  Sanders 
from  the  National  Black  Network,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  your  Administration 
has  got  to  the  point  where  it  has  developed  a 
policy  toward  Africa  that  gives  you  a  course 
of  action  rather  than  reaction  to  trouble 
spots  like  Zaire  and  Rhodesia.  Do  you  have 
a  definitive  policy  toward  Africa  as  of  yet? 

The  President:  We  are  evolving  one.  I 
have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  on  the  Afri- 
can question.  I  don't  think  I  have  announced 
this  previously  is  the  reason  I  am  hesitating, 
but  I  have  asked  the  Vice  President  particu- 
larly to  concentrate  on  the  African  question. 
He  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  detailed  analysis 
of  each  country,  its  history,  background, 
leadership,  and  how  it  relates  to  its 
neighbors  and  so  forth.  I  meet  with  him  fre- 
quently. We  had  a  meeting  just  before  lunch 
on  Africa. 

I  think  that  we  do  have  a  good  policy 
evolving.  We  have  deliberately  decided  as 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  25,  1977, 
p.   551. 


part  of  that  policy,  though,  to  let  the  British 
Government  retain  the  leadership  role  for 
the  time  being. 

On  David  Owen's  present  trip,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Britain,  we  authorized 
him  to  say  that  we  backed  his  proposals  and 
that  we  were  prepared  to  participate  for  the 
first  time  in  a  Geneva  conference,  if  one 
could  be  called. 

There  are  three  interrelated  items,  as  you 
know.  One  is  what  to  do  with  Rhodesia.  We 
think  the  Smith  government  should  step 
down  very  shortly  and  permit  majority  rule 
in  Rhodesia.  My  own  preference  is  that  the 
people  of  that  country  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  who  their  leader  should  be. 

Obviously,  the  only  country  outside 
Rhodesia  which  has  a  major  influence  on  the 
Smith  government  is  South  Africa.  And  we 
are  maintaining  communications  with  the 
South  African  leadership. 

The  second  question,  that's  related,  is 
what  to  do  about  Namibia,  or  South  West 
Africa.  Here  we  again  favor  majority  rule  in 
Namibia.  The  United  Nations  has  a  major 
role  to  play  here  as  do  the  British  in 
Rhodesia.  We  have  encouraged  the  South 
African  Government  to  move  expeditiously 
in  releasing  that  country  to  its  own 
leadership. 

Of  course,  in  South  Africa,  which  has  a 
legally  constituted  government,  what  we 
need  there  of  course  is  to  pursue  our  own 
commitment  of  the  ending  of  apartheid  and 
move  eventually  toward  majority  rule. 

The  difficult  question  is,  you  know,  how 
much  to  push  the  South  African  Government 
and  drive  them  into  a  corner  and  to  alienate 
them  from  us,  because  to  a  major  degree  the 
South  African  Government  is  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
continent  and  they  have  a  major  role  to  play 
in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  Rhodesia  and 
Namibia. 

So  I  think  we  do  have  an  evolving  policy 
toward  south  Africa.  David  Owen  will  be 
back  from  his  tour,  having  met  with  many  of 
the  African  leaders,  both  black  and  white. 
On  the  18th  of  this  month,  which  I  think  is 
Monday,  he  will  make  his  report  to  the 
British  Cabinet  and  then  make  his  report  to 
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us  as  well.  We  get  daily  communiques  from 
Foreign  Minister  Owen  on  this  trip. 

Q.  The  Kissinger  plan,  it  makes  provi- 
sions for  the  whites  who  are  there  in 
Rhodesia.  And  my  feeling  is  that  Ian 
Smith,  with  the  kind  of  control  that  he  is 
retaining  now,  he  could  more  or  less  im- 
plement a  peaceful  transition  that  will  also 
provide  some  reparations  for  the  blacks  who 
are  going  to  be  displaced. 

I  think  my  question  is,  Will  the  Kissinger 
plan  be  figured  in  a  new  conference  that  the 
United  States  will  sponsor? 

The  President:  Certain  component  parts  of 
it.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  major  questions 
is  who  is  going  to  control  the  army  or  the 
military  force  that  exists  in  Rhodesia.  I 
think  that  in  the  past  when  a  so-called 
reserve  fund  was  set  up  to  compensate 
white  families  and  others  who  decided  to 
leave,  the  reserve  funds  have  not  been 
used — in  Kenya  and  some  other  countries. 
These  kinds  of  reserves  have  been  voluntar- 
ily contributed  by  nations.  They  have  never 
been  used,  because  in  the  history  of  those 
countries — it  may  be  completely  different  in 
Rhodesia,  of  course — the  land  was  simply 
transferred  through  routine,  open  market 
means. 

So  the  fact  that  Kissinger  did  agree,  I 
think  with  substantial  congressional  ap- 
proval, to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  compen- 
sate white  landowners  and  others,  doesn't 
mean  that  we  are  putting  that  much  money 
out  for  good.  It  just  means  we  agreed  back 
then  to  contribute  our  part  to  a  fund  that 
may  or  may  not  be  used.  It  is  obviously  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  we  could  talk  for 
hours  about  it. 

Q.  On  the  same  subject  of  Africa,  do  you 
agree  with  Andy  Young  that  the  Cuba>t  ex- 
peditionary force  is  a  stabilizing  influence1? 

The  President:  I  have  called  publicly  for 
the  Cuban  expeditionary  force  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Africa.  I  read  the  whole  text,  of 
course,  of  Andy's  statement,  and  what  he 
said,  I  do  agree  with  it.  It  obviously 
stabilized  the  situation.  And  I  think  the 
present  Angolan  Government  under  Neto  is 


likely  to  stay  in  power.  The  Cubans  ought  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Africa. 

Q.  Would  this  be  a  precondition  in  the 
present  talks  of  normalizing  relations  with 
Cuba? 

The  President:  I  wouldn't  say  that  it 
would  be  a  precondition  to  the  talks.  We  are 
talking  to  Cuba  now  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years. 

Q.  Precondition  of  normalizing  relations? 

The  President:  I  would  rather  not  say  that 
before  we  ever  had  normal  relations  with 
Cuba  they  would  have  to  withdraw  every 
Cuban  from  other  nations  on  earth.  We 
don't  do  it.  I  think  we  have  got  probably 
1,200  different  places  around  the  world 
where  we  have  some  American  troops.  But 
the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  is  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  Angola  and  other  places 
around  Africa.  They  have  troops  in  a  lot  of 
other  countries  besides — people,  rather,  I 
don't  know  about  troops — in  a  lot  of  other 
countries. 

I  just  rather  would  not  be  pinned  down  so 
specifically  on  it.  But  the  attitude  of  Cuba  to 
withdraw  its  unwarranted  intrusion  into  the 
affairs  of  Africa  and  other  nations  would  be 
a  prerequisite  for  normalization,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  maintain  contact  with  the 
Chinese  on  SALT  or  the  Korean  with- 
drawal? 

The  President:  Yes,  we  do.  I  have  met 
with  the  Chinese  special  representative 
here,  who,  as  you  know,  is  an  Ambassador, 
for  an  extended  conversation  once.  Cy 
Vance  talks  to  him  on  a  routine  basis,  in- 
cluding one  substantial  conversation  since 
Vance  came  back  from  Moscow.  We  try  to 
keep  the  Chinese  informed  about  our  own 
attitudes,  and  although  we  don't  have  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  them  directly,  with 
exchange  of  Ambassadors,  we  do  have  a 
friendly  relationship  with  them. 

There  have  been  numerous  congressional 
delegations  going  to  China.  There  is  one 
over  there  now.  I  thought  it  would  be  good 
to  let  a  member  of  my  family  go.  So  I  asked 
my  middle  son,  Chip,  to  accompany  the  con- 
gressional leaders  when  they  went  over. 
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We  exchange  ideas  with  the  Chinese  on 
SALT.  We  try  not  to  violate  confidences.  If 
the  Soviets  tell  us  something  in  a  negotiat- 
ing session  which  we  consider  to  be  of  a 
confidential  nature,  we  certainly  don't  tell 
the  Chinese  about  it.  But  we  tell  them  our 
basic  position.  I  think  we  have  as  good  a  re- 
lationship as  one  could  have  with  China 
short  of  full  diplomatic  relations. 


President  Carter's  Remarks 
at  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  President 
Carter's  questions  and  answers  with  news 
correspondents  upon  his  arrival  at  Dobbins 
Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  on  April  8.  1 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  the 
resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Rabin  may 
throw  off  your  timetable  for  the  Geneva 
talks  and  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  President:  No,  I  don't.  Obviously,  the 
Israeli  Labor  Party  will  now  be  searching 
for  a  replacement  candidate  for  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  in  May.  And  I  believe  that 
the  outcome  of  the  election  might  very  well 
be  affected;  nobody  can  anticipate  how. 

But  there  is  a  great  realization  among  the 
Israeli  leaders  that  1977  is  an  important 
year.  There  is  almost  a  unanimous  commit- 
ment, I  think,  among  all  the  Mideastern 
countries  that  if  we  don't  succeed  this  year 
in  some  major  step  toward  peace  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  mount  such  a 
mammoth  multinational  effort  again. 

So  it  may  be  affected — the  chances  for 
peace — but  no  one  can  predict  how.  And  I 
believe  the  Israelis  will  push  forward  with 
their  own  strong  desire  to  have  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace  with  the  Arab  neighbors, 
to  have  borders  that  they  can  defend,  and 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  18. 
1H77.  p.  515. 


that  the  Palestinian  question  be  resolved.  I 
don't  think  the  identity  of  one  particular 
political  figure,  even  the  Prime  Minister, 
will  affect  that  adversely. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were  meeting 
with  President  Sadat  and  you  were  talking 
about  this  Palestinian  question,  did  you  get 
any  impression  that  there  is  a  way  to  get  the 
Palestinians  to  Geneva  as  part  of  some 
delegation?  And  if  so,  can  you  give  us  some 
of  your  thinking  on  that? 

The  President:  Well,  as  you  know,  Presi- 
dent Sadat  earlier  had  been  the  Arab  leader 
that  was  courageous  enough  to  espouse  the 
idea  that  the  Palestinians  might  be  part  of 
the  Jordanian  delegation.  Whether  or  not 
that  will  evolve,  I  don't  have  any  way  to 
anticipate. 

But  I  have  good  hope  that  we  can  resolve 
the  question  of  Palestinian  participation  in 
some  fashion  or  another.  At  this  point, 
which  is  quite  early  in  the  year's  efforts,  I 
believe  that  it's  primarily  a  responsibility  of 
the  Arab  countries  and  the  Palestinians. 
And  for  me  to  spell  out  what  I  think  is  a 
most  likely  prospect,  I  think  would  be  coun- 
terproductive at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  they 
should  be  represented? 

The  President:  Well,  obviously,  one  of  the 
three  crucial  decisions  to  be  made  in  the 
Middle  East  concerns  the  Palestinian  people. 
And  there  will  have  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
their  viewpoint  during  the  conference  itself. 
Whether  that  would  be  done  by  a  surrogate 
or  by  them  directly  is  something  that  hasn't 
been  evolved. 

The  other  two  questions,  obviously,  are 
the  definition  of  permanent  peace  and  the 
assurance  of  it,  and  the  border  delineations. 

But  I  certainly  think  that  in  some  fashion 
that  the  Palestinian  people  must  be  repre- 
sented. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  President  Sadat  used 
the  word  "entity"  when  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton, instead  of  Palesti)iian  nation  or  Pales- 
tinian state. 

The  President:  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  any  impression  from  him 
that  he  is  moving  toward,  or  more  willing 
now  to  accept  a  Jordanian-Palestinian 

nation;  that  is,  a  homeland  that  would  be 
under  the  control  of  Jordan? 

The  President:  That's  a  question  I 
wouldn't  want  to  answer  for  President 
Sadat.  I'll  let  him  make  his  own  statements 
publicly,  and  I  don't  intend  to  repeat  what 
he  tells  me  privately. 

But  I  think  that  it's  obvious  that  that's 
one  avenue  of  success.  It's  one  that  I  have 
espoused  even  during  the  campaign 
months — that  perhaps  some  confederation  or 
some  relationship  between  the  Palestinians 
and  Jordan  might  be  advisable. 

As  you  know,  there  are  approximately  a 
million  Palestinians  who  are  part  of  the  Jor- 
danian society  now,  in  very  high  positions  in 
the  government,  and  I  think  this  is  a  natural 
possibility.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  the  ul- 
timate decision,  I  can't  say. 


Mr.  President,  what  significance  should 
be  placed  on  Ambassador  Dobrynin's  visit  to 
the  State  Department  [inaudible]  SALT 
talks?  Does  this  indicate  any  softening  i>i 
your  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Russians? 

The  President:  It  confirms  my  own  un- 
wavering opinion  that  the  Soviets  want  a 
successful  resolution  of  nuclear  arms 
control,  the  same  as  we  do. 

It's  always  inevitable  that  in  a  political 
campaign  or  a  SALT  negotiation  or  a  debate 
between  myself  and  Congress,  that  the 
degree  of  combat  and  dispute  and  differ- 
ences is  the  part  that  is  emphasized.  It's  the 
most  newsworthy  part,  and  it's  the  part 
that's  easier  to  understand. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  progress  made 
in  the  recent  Moscow  talks.  As  you  know, 
study  committees  were  set  up  to  explore 
new  ideas  that  had  never  been  put  on  the 
SALT  negotiating  table. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Dobrynin's  conversation 
with  Mr.  Vance — and  of  course  I've  had  a 
complete  report  on  it — was  encouraging. 
There  is  about  a  month  between  now  and 
when  the  SALT  negotiations  will  proceed  in 


Geneva  between  Mr.  Gromyko  and  Secre- 
tary Vance. 

And  during  that  period  of  time,  we'll  be 
reassessing  some  of  the  objections  that  the 
Soviets  have  raised  to  see  if  there  is  some 
alternative  that  would  be  equally  fair  to 
both  sides,  and  we  are  now  making  projec- 
tions of  our  own  level  of  nuclear  armaments 
in  the  number  of  missiles,  the  number  of 
warheads,  the  throw- weight  and  the 
diversity  of  nuclear  capability  that  would  be 
in  existence  in  1985  if  our  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted. 

If  during  this  reanalysis  we  show  that 
there  is  any  inequity  there,  we  would  be 
very  eager  to  change  it.  My  own  opinion  so 
far — and  I've  done  a  good  bit  of  work  on  it, 
even  since  the  Moscow  talks — is  that  our 
proposal  was  fair  and  was  equitable.  And  if 
the  Soviets  can  give  us  some  explanation 
about  which  we  were  not  aware  concerning 
their  own  capabilities  or  plans,  I  would 
certainly  take  that  into  consideration. 

But  I  believe  that  Dobrynin's  visit  to 
Vance  is  encouraging.  I  think  if  one  reads 
Gromyko's  entire  text  in  his  press 
conference,  it  was  encouraging.  And  the 
private  messages  that  I  have  had  from  Mr. 
Brezhnev  have  also  been  encouraging. 

I  am  not  discouraged.  And  I'm  determined 
that  we'll  succeed  in  having  not  only  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Vladivostok  agreements  but 
substantive  commitments  on  both  sides  to 
actually  reduce  nuclear  weapons  below  what 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  Brezhnev  lately, 
Mr.  President? 

The  President:  No.  I  think  that  I've 
already  said  that  was  the  last  question.  Let 
me  say  in  closing  that  I'm  very  grateful  to 
be  home.  Thank  you  for  coming  out  here. 

There  is  a  continual  means  by  which  I  can 
communicate  with  Mr.  Brezhnev,  either 
through  normal  diplomatic  sources  or 
otherwise.  It's  a  routine  sort  of  exchange, 
nothing  dramatic  or  startling,  no  new 
concepts  that  have  been  proposed,  but  just 
an  assurance  that  the  Soviet  leadership  is  as 
determined  as  I  am  to  continue  with  the 
efforts. 
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President  Announces  Measures 
To  Assist  U.S.  Shoe  Industry 

statement  by  President  Carter  1 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  restrict  interna- 
tional trade  in  any  way.  For  40  years  the 
United  States  has  worked  for  the  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  around  the  world,  and  we 
are  continuing  to  pursue  this  goal  because 
this  is  the  surest  long-range  way  to  create 
jobs  here  and  abroad.  Only  problems  as 
extreme  as  those  faced  by  the  American 
shoe  industry  could  force  me  to  seek  even 
modest  mandatory  limits  on  imports.  I  have 
seen  those  special  problems  firsthand  during 
visits  to  many  shoe  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

The  number  of  firms  in  the  shoe  industry 
dropped  from  600  in  1968  to  380  today— a  40 
percent  decline.  Employment  in  that  same 
period  fell  by  30  percent,  which  represents  a 
loss  of  70,000  jobs.  Imports  from  our  two 
major  overseas  suppliers  have  increased  by 
more  than  100  percent  in  the  last  two  years 
and  seem  to  be  increasing  even  more  rapidly 
in  recent  months. 

I  have  decided  to  reject  the  restrictive 
tariff  rate  quota  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  because  that 


•Issued  on  Apr.  1  (text  from  White  House  press 
release).  For  the  President's  memorandums  of  Apr.  1 
for  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
and  for  heads  of  certain  departments  and  agencies,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated 
Apr.  4,  1977,  p.  479;  for  his  message  to  the  Congress 
of  Apr.  1  transmitting  a  report  on  the  actions,  see  H. 
Doc.  95-117,  Apr.  4,  1977. 


recommendation  did  not  fairly  balance  our 
concerns  for  domestic  jobs  and  production, 
inflationary  pressures,  and  expanded  world 
trade. 

But  I  have  also  decided  to  grant  import 
relief  to  our  domestic  shoe  industry  and 
have  therefore  instructed  Special  Trade 
Representative  Robert  Strauss  to  negotiate 
orderly  marketing  agreements  with  the 
appropriate  foreign  suppliers  of  shoes. 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  solution  to  dif- 
ficulties in  the  shoe  industry  lies  not  in  the 
restriction  of  imports,  but  elsewhere — in 
innovation  and  modernization  of  our  own 
production  facilities  and  the  financing  to 
make  these  possible. 

The  American  shoe  industry  needs  an 
expanded  and  more  effective  program  of  as- 
sistance to  help  it  meet  foreign  competition. 
I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  work  directly  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Ambassador  Strauss  in  developing  such 
a  program.  Toward  this  end,  these  officials 
will  see  that  existing  assistance  programs 
work  better. 

In  addition,  I  will  recommend  to  Congress 
within  90  days  any  legislation  which  may  be 
needed  to  provide: 

— Technological  aid  to  increase  production 
efficiency  and  develop  new  production 
methods. 

— Data  and  market  research  to  pinpoint 
new  marketing  opportunities. 

— Assistance  for  affected  communities  and 
workers. 

— Help  with  promotion  and  marketing 
services. 

— Financial  assistance  to  support  these 
initiatives. 
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United  States  Relations  in  Southern  Africa 


Statement  by  William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  1 


A  few  years  ago  I  would  not  have  chosen 
this  subject  to  provoke  discussion  among  a 
distinguished  group  of  academic  scholars. 
The  African  Continent  in  general,  and  the 
southern  part  of  it  in  particular,  excited  sus- 
tained attention  and  debate  only  among  a 
small  band  of  specialists  in  academia,  busi- 
ness circles,  and  the  government,  except  in 
time  of  crisis.  This  has  all  changed  radically, 
and  there  are  times  when  I  look  back  with 
some  nostalgia  to  a  more  tranquil  life  before 
I  became  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
African  airline  schedules  and  charters  last 
year. 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy  has  the  governmental  and  public- 
interest,  even  absorption,  in  one  relatively 
small  and  remote  area  of  the  world  in- 
creased at  such  a  rapid  pace,  from  quasi- 
academic  to  substantial. 

Our  concern  about  southern  Africa  is  quite 
unlike  the  basis  for  our  interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  important  to  the  United 
States,  such  as  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
the  Middle  East.  Our  interest  is  not 
strategic.  We  have  consistently  made  clear 
that  the  United  States  does  not  wish  to  play 
a  military  role  anywhere  in  Africa.  It  is  also 
not  based  on  economic  interests,  although 
we  do  want  to  see  that  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States  retains  access  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  southern  Africa. 
Under  the  proper  political  circumstances  I 
can  visualize  a  very  substantial  growth  in 
two-way  trade  with  that  part  of  the  conti- 


1  Made  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  16. 


nent.  Our  recent  actions  with  respect  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  should  make  clear  that  we 
are  fully  capable  of  subordinating  our  eco- 
nomic interests  to  other,  more  vital  con- 
cerns. 

U.S.  policies  in  southern  Africa  are  essen- 
tially founded  on  political  interests.  A  signif- 
icant ingredient  of  that  interest  is  our  con- 
cern for  human  rights  and  human  dignity. 
Our  policy  toward  southern  Africa  is  guided 
by  our  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  and  by 
our  commitment  to  oppose  racial  and  social 
injustice.  We  believe  that  the  minority 
governments  of  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and 
Namibia  violate  fundamental  human  rights 
as  spelled  out  in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  We  have  spoken  out  on  this 
subject  forcefully  and  repeatedly  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  our  position.  In 
conformity  with  our  own  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  a  nation,  we  have  based  our 
policies  on  the  belief  that  the  peaceful  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  black  majority  is  not 
only  necessary  and  desirable  but  also  possi- 
ble. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  if 
it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  firmly 
grounded  in  our  own  fundamental  beliefs. 
Lacking  this  vital  element,  it  would  not 
obtain  the  requisite  backing  from  our 
people.  It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  must  be  engaged  in  southern 
Africa  if  we  want  to  remain  true  to 
ourselves.  Given  the  dangers  involved,  we 
cannot  remain  an  idle  spectator  while  the 
decolonization  process  takes  place  in 
Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 

Similarly,   I  believe  that  our  history  dic- 
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tates  that  we  have  a  role  to  play  with  re- 
spect to  the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  It  has  been  a  long  and  frequently 
painful  process  for  the  black  and  white  ele- 
ments of  our  population  to  work  out  their  re- 
lationship based  on  the  ideals  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Very  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  this  respect, 
and  more  needs  still  to  be  done.  But  at  least 
there  is  now  hope  where  there  once  was 
only  despair,  and  we  are  on  the  right  road. 
Having  come  through  this  experience,  we 
can,  I  believe,  without  resort  to  the  zealotry 
of  the  converted,  also  contribute  to  the  res- 
olution of  the  apartheid  issue.  Our  history  as 
a  people  of  many  races,  able  to  live  together 
more  or  less  in  harmony,  can  be,  within  lim- 
its, a  guide  and  inspiration  to  others. 

Apartheid,  of  course,  simply  means 
"apartness."  It  enshrines  the  concept  of 
separateness,  without  even  the  leavening 
thought  of  equality.  The  system  of  apartheid 
currently  being  practiced  in  South  Africa  is 
therefore  still  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  slightly  more  progressive  concept  finally 
struck  down  by  our  Supreme  Court  a  quar- 
ter century  ago.  It  is  a  measure  of  the 
distance  South  Africa  must  travel  to  over- 
come the  burden  of  its  racial  heritage. 

The  rapid  changes  in  Portugal  brought 
about  the  decolonization  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  Africa.  This  development  of  the 
last  few  years  has,  in  turn,  hastened  the 
demise  of  the  remaining  two  vestiges  of  the 
era  of  empire,  Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 

The  policy  of  this  Administration,  and 
that  of  its  predecessor,  has  been  to  try  to 
insure  that  the  changes  which  we  consider 
inevitable  for  both  Rhodesia  and  Namibia 
take  place  in  a  peaceful  manner.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  transition  to 
majority  rule  can  come  about  only  by  force 
of  arms.  These  advocates  of  violence  believe 
that  Ian  Smith's  record  of  procrastination  in 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa's  continuing  im- 
portant role  in  Namibia  preclude  a  peaceful 
settlement.  I  strongly  disagree  with  that 
view.  Progress  has  already  been  made, 
perhaps  more  than  we  had  reason  to  hope 
for  only  a  year  ago.  Ian  Smith  has  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  turning  over  power  to  the 
black  majority  within  two  years.  Although 


negotiations  broke  down  in  Geneva  over  the 
complex  questions  surrounding  the  mo- 
dalities of  the  transition  to  majority  rule, 
I  hope  that  talks  can  again  be  started.  I  am 
convinced  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for 
success. 

The  Question  of  Rhodesia 

We  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  continue  to  take  the  lead  on  the 
Rhodesian  question  since  it  is  the  sovereign 
power  in  Rhodesia.  We  have  worked  closely 
and  well  with  them  in  the  past;  during  Feb- 
ruary we  had  several  intensive  meetings 
with  them  in  Washington  to  concert  our 
policies.  And  Foreign  Secretary  [David] 
Owen  is  currently  in  southern  Africa  to  as- 
sess further  the  situation,  on  a  trip  planned 
in  agreement  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  not  an  insignificant 
accomplishment  that,  in  the  course  of  work- 
ing toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  southern 
African  issues,  we  have  strengthened  our 
ties  with  the  frontline  states  of  Zambia, 
Tanzania,  Botswana,  and  Mozambique.  Am- 
bassador [Andrew]  Young,  on  his  trip  to  Af- 
rica during  the  early  days  of  the  Carter 
Administration,  received  valuable  new 
insights  into  the  thinking  of  the  African 
leaders  on  those  issues  of  mutual  concern.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  frontline  states 
continue  to  support  the  view  that  a  peaceful 
solution  is  desirable  in  Rhodesia  and 
Namibia  even  as  armed  struggle  goes  on. 
We  are  working  closely  with  them  to  that 
end. 

The  advantages  of  a  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule  should  be  manifest  to  all  of  us. 
The  transfer  of  power  is  going  to  be  difficult 
under  any  circumstances,  and  some 
disruption  of  the  economic  processes  may  be 
inevitable.  But  both  Rhodesia  and  Namibia 
are  potentially  prosperous  countries  with 
existing  structures  upon  which  further 
sustained  economic  growth  can  be  built. 
How  much  more  desirable  it  would  be  for 
the  black  majority  to  inherit  a  country  with 
a  running  economy  than  one  so  severely 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  prolonged  strife 
that  the  immediate  fruits  of  independence 
may  be  meager  indeed. 
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Given  the  strength,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  Zimbabwe  liberation  forces,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  training  camps  in  Mozam- 
bique and  Tanzania,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Rhodesian  security  forces  on  the  other,  we 
believe  that  a  "solution"  by  combat  of  arms 
would  inevitably  be  protracted.  There  would 
not  be  a  quick  knockout  by  either  side. 
Therefore  such  a  "solution"  would  be  bloody 
and  involve  untold  human  suffering  and  mis- 
ery, which  we  want  to  avoid  if  at  all  possi- 
ble. 

Prolonged  violence  would  create  a  climate, 
moreover,  conducive  to  intervention  by 
forces  from  outside  the  African  Continent. 
The  frontline  states  have  thus  far  success- 
fully resisted  the  counsel  of  those 
contending  that  only  armed  struggle  can 
produce  success  in  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia. 
We  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that  they  will 
always  see  the  situation  this  way. 

We  firmly  believe  that  African  problems 
should  be  solved  by  the  Africans  them- 
selves. Our  policy  has  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  the  big  powers  or  their 
surrogates  should  not  play  a  military  role  on 
the  continent.  We  have  seen  how  long  it 
takes  an  outside  power,  once  engaged  in  an 
African  conflict,  to  withdraw  its  forces,  and 
we  have  seen  the  many  undesirable  con- 
sequences such  involvement  brings  in  its 
train  in  terms  of  African  stability  and 
unity. 

Following  rejection  of  the  latest  British 
proposals  in  January,  Ian  Smith  has  appar- 
ently decided  to  attempt  what  he  euphemis- 
tically calls  an  "internal  solution."  This  in- 
volves negotiations  with  certain  black 
groups  and  individuals,  some  of  whom  were 
already  members  of  the  Smith  regime,  to 
bring  about  majority  rule.  We  do  not  believe 
this  will  lead  to  a  solution.  It  ignores  not 
only  the  desires  of  the  Zimbabwe  guerrilla 
forces  and  important  nationalist  elements 
but  also  those  of  the  frontline  states.  In  our 
view  this  "internal  solution"  cannot  last;  to 
attempt  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  increased 
bloodshed  and  violence. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia  would  provide 
a  useful  stimulus  to  orderly  change  in  South 
Africa  itself.  Conversely,  the  escalation  of 


violence  in  the  adjoining  territories  could 
well  polarize  opinion  in  South  Africa  and 
make  more  difficult  the  achievement  of  any 
progress  in  the  direction  of  racial  justice  in 
that  country. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  our  dedica- 
tion to  a  peaceful,  rapid,  and  orderly  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule  needs  to  be  backed  up 
with  concrete  measures.  We  worked  hard 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  by 
the  Congress,  accomplished  by  a  decisive 
margin  in  both  Houses,  placing  the  United 
States  in  observance  with  pertinent  U.N. 
resolutions.  Repeal  should  convince  Prime 
Minister  Smith,  if  he  still  had  doubts,  that 
he  cannot  count  on  the  United  States  to  bail 
him  out  when  his  policies  fail.  We  hope  now 
that  he  will  give  real  negotiations  another 
chance. 

We  intend  to  insure  that  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  are  strictly  enforced.  We 
will  be  consulting  with  other  nations  to  see 
what  can  be  done  about  tightening  com- 
pliance with  sanctions.  We  are  looking  into 
additional  measures  that  our  government 
might  undertake  to  place  additional  pressure 
on  Rhodesia  and  to  convince  it  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

We  have  provided  economic  assistance  to 
the  Governments  of  Zambia  and  Mozam- 
bique, in  recognition  of  the  economic  losses 
suffered  by  these  two  countries  owing  to  the 
closure  of  their  borders  with  Rhodesia  and 
the  interruption  of  the  hitherto  profitable 
transit  traffic  in  Rhodesian  goods. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
no  solution  that  we  wish  to  impose  on  the 
various  elements  of  the  Zimbabwean  politi- 
cal scene.  We  have  no  favorites  whom  we 
support.  We  will  not  take  sides,  since  we 
believe  that  the  Africans  want  to  work  out 
African  solutions  to  African  problems.  We 
will  continue  to  counsel  maximum  flexibility 
and  readiness  to  compromise,  maximum 
unity  among  all  of  the  nationalist  liberation 
forces,  and  a  maximum  effort  to  create  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  that  will  allow  the 
negotiations  to  succeed.  Both  sides  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  objectives 
can  be  achieved  more  surely  and  effectively 
by  negotiation  rather  than  by  resort  to 
arms. 
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The  Namibian  Issue 

While  the  contentious  issue  of  Rhodesia 
tends  to  dominate  the  headlines,  we  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  need  for  rapid 
progress  on  the  Namibian  issue  as  well.  Our 
policy  with  respect  to  that  territory  has 
been  consistent  and  clear.  In  1966  we  voted 
to  terminate  South  Africa's  mandate.  We 
have  supported  the  finding  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  that  South 
Africa's  occupation  was  illegal.  We  remain 
committed  to  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 385  calling  for  free  elections  under 
U.N.  auspices,  South  African  withdrawal  of 
its  illegal  administration,  and  the  release  of 
all  Namibian  political  prisoners. 

As  in  the  case  of  Zimbabwe,  we  have 
cause  for  at  least  some  optimism  that  the 
Namibian  problem  can  be  peacefully  re- 
solved. Some  progress  has  been  achieved.  A 
target  date  of  December  1978  has  been  set 
for  independence,  and  the  South  Africans 
have  fully  endorsed  the  concept  that 
Namibia  should  become  independent  on  that 
date. 

A  major  difficulty,  as  we  see  it,  has  been 
that  the  present  efforts  to  establish  an 
interim  government  for  Namibia  have 
excluded  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO),  which  is  recognized 
by  the  OAU  [Organization  of  African  Unity] 
and  the  United  Nations  as  the  sole 
Namibian  nationalist  movement.  These  ef- 
forts have  centered  on  a  meeting  of  Nami- 
bian groups  in  Windhoek  seeking  to  estab- 
lish an  interim  government  to  lead  the 
country  to  independence.  For  its  part, 
SWAPO  has  not  wished  to  participate  and 
has  insisted  that  independence  could  come 
about  only  as  a  result  of  direct  negotiations 
between  itself  and  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. On  this  issue,  also,  we  urge  a 
spirit  of  compromise  on  both  sides  in  the  be- 
lief that  what  may  be  achievable  in  a 
peaceful  manner  would  almost  certainly  be 
preferable  to  anything  that  can  be  won 
through  the  force  of  arms  alone. 

In  the  case  of  Namibia,  too,  it  seems  to  us 
that  while  the  positions  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal contenders  are  far  apart,  good  will  on 
both  sides  can  produce  agreement.  We  be- 


lieve that  all  political  groups  in  Namibia, 
specifically  including  SWAPO,  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  process  leading  to  independence. 
We  consider  that  the  United  Nations  should 
have  a  role  to  play  in  giving  birth  to  an 
independent  nation  from  a  territory  which 
the  community  of  nations  accepts  as  being 
under  U.N.  authority,  at  least  in  theory.  We 
have  proposed  that  an  international 
conference  on  a  Namibian  settlement  take 
place  under  U.N.  aegis  at  a  neutral  site  with 
all  the  concerned  parties. 

In  support  of  our  policy,  the  United 
States  has  since  1970  officially  discouraged 
American  investment  in  Namibia.  The 
facilities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  no 
longer  available  for  trade  with  the  territory. 
No  future  U.S.  investments  there,  made  on 
the  basis  of  rights  acquired  from  the  South 
African  Government  following  termination  of 
the  mandate,  would  receive  U.S. 
Government  protection  against  the  claims  of 
a  future  legitimate  government  in  Namibia. 
We  have  urged  American  firms  doing  busi- 
ness in  Namibia  to  assure  that  their 
employment  practices  are  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

Policy  Toward  South  Africa 

Our  policy  toward  South  Africa  is  neces- 
sarily different  from  our  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 

We  have  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
South  Africa  since  that  country  became  in- 
dependent. In  addition  to  our  Embassy  in 
Pretoria,  we  have  three  consulates  general 
which  keep  us  informed  about  what  is  going 
on  in  that  country. 

South  Africa  is  not  a  colonial  remnant. 
Even  the  leaders  of  black  Africa  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  the  white  minority  to  live 
in  South  Africa.  The  white  settlers  began  to 
cultivate  the  lands  of  South  Africa  300  years 
ago.  They  are  also  Africans,  and  they  have 
no  other  place  to  go.  The  problems  of  South 
Africa  should  therefore  be  solved  in  South 
Africa — not  by  outside  powers. 

Our  maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  South  Africa  is  by  no  means  an 
indication  that  we  accept  that  country's  in- 
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stitution  of  apartheid.  We  have  not  minced 
our  words  in  stating  our  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  apartheid  and  shall  not  do  so  in  the 
future.  This  system  is  a  clear  violation  of 
fundamental  human  rights.  Last  summer  the 
United  States  joined  a  consensus  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  "strongly 
condemning"  the  South  African  Government 
for  its  role  in  the  Soweto  violence.  On  that 
occasion,  the  acting  U.S.  representative 
called  on  South  Africa  to  "take  these  events 
as  a  warning"  and  "to  abandon  a  system 
which  is  clearly  not  acceptable  under  any 
standard  of  human  rights."  2 

As  elsewhere  in  southern  Africa  we  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  peaceful 
change  must  succeed,  if  only  because  the  al- 
ternative is  so  unacceptable.  We  have 
watched  with  dismay  the  escalation  of 
violence  in  South  Africa,  beginning  with  the 
Soweto  riots  last  year.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  unless  the  spiral  of  violence  can 
be  arrested  and  reversed,  there  will  be  such 
a  polarization  of  forces  within  South  Africa 
that  peaceful  change  will  become  immeasur- 
ably more  difficult  than  it  is  already.  We 
shall  employ  all  reasonable  channels  to  get 
this  message  across  to  the  South  Africans 
and  to  facilitate  this  change  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent. 

It  is  appropriate,  however,  to  insert  here 
a  cautionary  word.  Of  all  people,  we  Ameri- 
cans should  probably  be  chary  about  provid- 
ing excessive  and  unsolicited  advice  to 
others  about  how  they  should  solve  their 
racial  problems.  True,  we  have  made  im- 
pressive progress  within  our  own  country  in 
removing  the  stain  of  injustice  and  discrimi- 
nation based  solely  on  race.  But  we  must 
also  admit  that  we  have  a  considerable  way 
to  go  before  our  achievements  approach  the 
ideals  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  Constitution. 

But  perhaps  more  important,  our  recent 
history  provides  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
change  in  the  racial  sphere  came  about 
— gradually,    unevenly,    perhaps    even 


2  For  U.S.  statements  and  text  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  392,  adopted  by  consensus  on  June  19, 
1976,  see  Bulletin  of  July  12,  1976,  p.  59. 


grudgingly — not  because  outsiders  or 
foreigners  told  us  what  was  right,  but  be- 
cause the  realization  finally  dawned  on  our 
people  that  the  status  quo  was  wrong  and 
had  to  be  changed  for  our  own  good.  This 
self-realization  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  its  creative  work  in  South  Africa  also, 
although  I  will  readily  agree  that  the  time 
for  results  is  limited. 

It  is  in  no  one's  interest  if  the  South  Afri- 
cans move  into  an  isolationist  shell,  closed 
against  outside  influences,  there  to  defend 
themselves  from  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.  Such  a  development  would  have 
an  effect  opposite  from  the  one  we  wish  to 
achieve. 

Our  diplomacy  toward  South  Africa  must 
therefore  be  carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of 
finesse  and  skill.  We  shall  have  to  weigh 
carefully  the  relative  merits  of  speaking  out 
and  of  restraint. 

In  the  circumstances  I  have  described,  the 
United  States  is  necessarily  pursuing  a 
nuanced  policy  vis-a-vis  South  Africa, 
without  compromising  our  principles.  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  we  have  repeatedly 
made  clear  our  opposition  to  a  system  under 
which  an  18  percent  minority  limits  the 
black  majority  economically,  discriminates 
socially,  and  deprives  the  blacks  of  political 
rights. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  policy,  the  United 
States  has  opposed  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  creating  a  series  of  "ban- 
tustans,"  or  "homelands."  The  Transkei  was 
the  first  of  these  homelands  to  become 
"independent,"  but  others  are  expected  to 
be  given  that  status  by  South  Africa.  The 
United  States  has  not  recognized  the  Trans- 
kei, and  aside  from  South  Africa,  neither 
have  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  no  intention  of  recognizing  any  of 
the  other  homelands  that  will  be  declared 
"independent." 

In  fact,  the  creation  of  these  so-called 
states  is  an  extension  of  the  apartheid  pol- 
icy. Stripped  of  all  euphemisms  and 
rationalizations  the  concept  of  the 
homelands  is  unfair  to  the  black  majority. 
The  effect  of  their  creation  is  to  deprive 
substantial  elements  of  the  black  urban 
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work  force  of  their  civil  rights  in  South 
Africa  and  to  force  many  urban  blacks  to 
take  on  citizenship  of  a  "homeland"  they 
have  never  known.  The  homelands  were  es- 
tablished without  consulting  the  blacks. 
They  are  generally  conglomerations  of  the 
remnants  of  tribal  lands  without  contiguous 
borders,  without  the  basis  for  economic  via- 
bility, and  without  any  basis  for  true 
political  independence  from  South  Africa. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  have  been 
some  encouraging  signs  on  the  South  Afri- 
can scene.  Events  of  the  past  year  have  not 
been  without  their  effect  on  the  white  com- 
munity of  South  Africa.  Many  signs  point  to 
considerable  soul-searching,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  Afrikaner  community,  which 
forms  the  primary  political  base  of  the  rul- 
ing party.  A  number  of  leading  Afrikaner  in- 
tellectuals have  urged  that  the  government 
reconsider  important  elements  of  its  policy, 
such  as  present  plans  for  the  homelands,  the 
denial  of  all  political  rights  to  Africans  out- 
side the  homelands,  and  various  forms  of 
economic  discrimination. 

South  African  businessmen,  too,  have 
begun  to  urge  steps  to  improve  the  daily  life 
of  Africans  in  such  areas  as  housing  and 
training.  In  certain  areas  of  activity  which 
are  not  directly  under  government  sponsor- 
ship, such  as  athletic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, we  detect  some  breakdown  in  pre- 
viously rigid  racial  barriers.  We  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  actions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  permit  some  integration  of  its 
schools  and  by  the  tolerance  of  this  decision 
displayed  by  the  South  African  Government. 
In  terms  of  the  daily  life  of  an  African  in 
South  Africa,  these  are  small  steps.  But  we 
believe  they  reflect  that  the  faith  of  many 
South  African  whites  in  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  indefinitely  racial  separation 
and  white  supremacy  is  being  fundamentally 
reexamined. 

The  United  States  has  adopted  certain 
policies  to  demonstrate  our  opposition  to  the 
apartheid  policy  of  South  Africa.  Since  1962 
we  have  maintained  a  voluntary  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  to  South 
Africa.  U.S.  naval  vessels  do  not  call  at 
South  African  ports  (except  for  emergen- 


cies), although  they  regularly  make  courtesy 
calls  in  some  black  African  ports. 

We  have  redoubled  our  efforts  to  intensify 
our  contacts  with  blacks  in  the  South  Afri- 
can population.  President  Carter  recently 
invited  Gathsha  Buthelezi,  a  prominent 
black  moderate,  to  the  White  House,  under- 
lining the  Administration's  interest  in  es- 
tablishing better  ties  with  black  leadership  in 
South  Africa. 

Along  these  same  lines,  we  have  inten- 
sified the  informational  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  in  South  Africa,  espe- 
cially among  the  black  population.  We  have 
also  expanded  our  exchange  program,  under 
which  a  cross  section  of  the  South  African 
population,  mostly  blacks,  visits  the  United 
States  for  monthlong  visits.  Our  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  including  black 
Foreign  Service  officers,  cultivate  a  wide 
range  of  contacts  in  South  Africa. 

Steps  by  U.S.  Business  Community 

The  United  States  has  also  encouraged 
American  firms  doing  business  in  South  Af- 
rica to  improve  working  conditions  for  their 
black  employees.  We  believe  this  could  be  a 
significant  American  contribution  to  the 
principle  of  social  justice  and  provide  a  ve- 
hicle for  promoting  economic  and  social 
progress.  We  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
progress  that  many  American  firms  have 
demonstrated  in  working  toward  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  adequate 
pensions,  improved  medical  and  insurance 
benefits,  and  expanded  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement based  entirely  on  merit,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  race.  Although  there  is 
clearly  room  for  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  their  labor  practices,  South 
African-based  American  companies  have 
shown  considerable  sensitivity  in  dealing 
with  their  black  employees.  By  their 
example  they  have  already  set  in  motion 
some  of  the  kinds  of  changes  that  are  so 
desperately  needed. 

A  recent  step  in  the  right  direction  was 
the  March  1,  1977,  announcement  by  12 
major  U.S.  corporations  with  business 
interests  in  South  Africa  expressing  support 
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for  a  set  of  principles  designed  to  promote 
equal  employment  rights  for  blacks  and 
nonwhite  minority  groups.  These  principles 
call  for  the  nonsegregation  of  races  in  all 
dining  facilities  and  places  of  work  and  the 
concept  of  equal  pay  for  all  employees  doing 
equal  and  comparable  work.  We  hope  that 
these  constructive  steps  will  be  emulated 
and  expanded  by  other  U.S.  firms  engaged 
in  business  in  South  Africa  and  perhaps 
even  be  adopted  by  the  South  African  busi- 
ness community  itself. 

We  fully  recognize  that  American 
corporations  genuinely  desirous  of  wishing 
to  institute  social  changes  in  their  labor 
practices  may  fear  contravening  South  Afri- 
can laws  and  traditional  practices  which 
discourage  evolutionary  changes.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  white  unions  are  resistant  to 
change.  They  will  not  countenance  having  a 
black  supervisor  over  a  white  worker,  and 
they  restrict  the  movement  of  black  workers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  workers  despite 
the  fact  that  South  African  industry  desper- 
ately needs  more  skilled  workers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  firms 
cannot  enter  into  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  black  unions.  Unlike  the 
white  unions,  these  are  not  officially 
registered.  However,  they  are  not  illegal, 
and  companies  can  deal  with  them.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  second  largest  supermarket 
chain  in  South  Africa  announced  that  it 
would  recognize  and  negotiate  with  a  black 
trade  union.  We  hope  this  will  encourage 
American  corporations  to  follow  suit  where 
the  existence  of  a  black  union  makes  this 
feasible. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  argue 
that  American  corporations  in  effect  have  no 
business  being  in  South  Africa  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  are  either  an  impediment  to 
social  change  or  have  no  real  effect  on 
change,  and  that  their  net  result  is  to  but- 
tress the  status  quo  elements  that  want 
apartheid  to  go  on. 

Others  have  come  forth  with  opposing  ar- 
guments. They  claim  that  U.S.  investment 
assists  the  economic  development  of  South 
Africa,  which  sets  in  motion  certain  power- 
ful currents  of  change  that  will  be  too  pow- 


erful to  withstand.  Increased  investment, 
the  argument  goes,  helps  create  more  jobs 
for  blacks,  inevitably  some  upgrading  of 
their  job  skills,  and  this  process  has  already 
resulted  in  new  and  different  perceptions  and 
attitudes  that  have  made  themselves  felt  on 
the  South  African  political  scene. 

The  South  African  blacks  seem  to  be  di- 
vided in  their  views  on  this  issue.  Some 
favor  foreign,  including  U.S.,  investment 
while  others  have  opposed  it.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  clear  consensus  on  the  question. 

As  a  government  we  have  stayed  neutral 
on  this  issue  so  far.  We  have  neither 
encouraged  nor  discouraged  American  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa.  This  is  one  of 
many  facets  of  our  policy  toward  southern 
Africa  that  is  currently  under  review. 

Potential  American  investors  have  been 
free  to  decide  the  issue  on  their  own,  al- 
though if  asked  we  provide  them  with  all  the 
information  we  have  available.  We  make 
certain  they  are  aware  of  the  controversy 
about  such  investment,  explain  our  official 
neutrality,  note  the  moral  and  social  as  well 
as  economic  and  political  problems  of 
working  in  an  apartheid  society,  and  urge 
that  if  they  do  invest  they  give  priority  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  fair  employment 
practices. 

We  have,  however,  placed  some  restric- 
tions on  our  bilateral  economic  relationship. 
For  example,  we  restrict  the  Export-Import 
Bank  facilities  in  South  Africa. 
Export-Import  Bank  direct  loans  to  South 
African  importers  of  U.S.  products  are  pro- 
hibited. However,  the  Bank  does  guarantee 
privately  financed  loans  as  a  service  to  U.S. 
exporters. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, there  are  a  number  of  positive  ele- 
ments on  the  southern  African  scene. 
Perhaps  the  most  promising  aspect  is  the 
fact  that  unlike  a  number  of  African  coun- 
tries, Zimbabwe,  Namibia,  and  South  Africa 
itself  have  strong  economic  assets.  Southern 
Africa  is  richly  endowed  with  a  generally 
favorable  climate  and  with  natural  resources 
that  the  world  needs.  We  have  already  an- 
nounced that  we  stand  ready  to  assist 
Zimbabwe  and  Namibia  with  training  pro- 
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grams  to  promote  further  economic  de- 
velopment when  majority  rule  comes. 

The  rest  of  the  African  Continent  has,  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  made  tremendous 
progress  from  the  colonial  period  to  inde- 
pendence to  collectively  playing  a  major  role 
on  the  world  scene.  The  record  has 
inevitably  been  an  uneven  one,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  African  countries  where  Afri- 
cans and  Europeans  cooperate  in  harmony 
for  the  betterment  of  all.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  the  situation  in  southern  Africa  is  analo- 


gous. But  I  do  suggest  that  there  are  examples 
on  the  African  Continent  which  give  hope  that 
political  leaders  can  creatively  build  a  future  in 
which  blacks  and  whites  can  coexist  and  pros- 
per in  peace  rather  than  have  the  future  im- 
posed on  them. 

For  the  sake  of  Africa,  and  for  our  sake,  I 
hope  that  the  leadership  in  southern  Africa 
will  choose  wisely.  For  our  part  we  wish 
them  well,  and  we  will  remain  committed  to 
doing  everything  in  our  power  to  insure  that 
the  outcome  will  be  a  happy  one. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Administration  Supports  Increased  U.S.  Contributions 
to  the  African  Development  Fund 


Following  are  statements  by  Andrew 
Young,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  David  B.  Bolen,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  African  Affairs,  before 
the  Subcomm ittee  on  Africa  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  April 
18. l 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  YOUNG 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  subcommittee  today.  I 
must  also  commend  this  subcommittee  for 
its  past  lead  on  examining  issues  that  affect 
U.S.  policy  in  Africa  and  for  the  forum  it 
provides  today  to  discuss  future  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  African  Development  Fund. 

Africa's  problems  are  not  new. 
Twenty-two  of  the  33   U.N. -designated 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


"most  seriously  affected  countries,"  13  of 
the  world's  18  landlocked  developing  coun- 
tries, and  more  than  half  of  the  29  least 
developed  countries  in  the  world  are  in  Af- 
rica. These  problems  have  been  severely  ag- 
gravated by  the  current  energy  and  inflation 
problems.  Millions  of  acres  of  arable  African 
land  remain  unused  because  of  physical  inac- 
cessibility or  lack  of  adequate  roads,  techni- 
cal knowledge  deficiencies,  and  irrigation 
inadequacies. 

Current  foreign  policy  dictates  a  clear 
need  for  addressing  these  problems  by  con- 
tributing to  the  economic,  social,  and  tech- 
nological advancement  of  these  countries 
through  international  organizations.  To  this 
end,  the  African  Development  Fund  has  al- 
located 33  percent  of  its  credits  to  the  ag- 
riculture sector  during  the  last  year,  27 
percent  to  public  utilities,  14  percent  to 
health,  and  19  percent  to  transportation. 

In  examining  the  African  nations,  the 
United  States  should  recognize  the 
significant  roles  these  nations  play  in  the 
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United  Nations  and  in  other  world  contexts 
rather  than  limiting  itself  to  bilateral 
policies.  Our  exports  to  Africa  in  1976, 
showing  a  clear  trend  toward  greatly  in- 
creased interests  in  the  area  by  American 
business,  reflect  growing  U.S.  concern.  This 
concern  should  be  furthered  by  sharing  U.S. 
technological  advancements  in  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  agriculture  to  as- 
sist the  less  developed  countries  in  utilizing 
their  increasingly  valuable  natural 
resources.  The  African  nations  are  working 
toward  a  new  economic  order  and  are  look- 
ing for  assistance  in  this  area  from  the  de- 
veloped countries,  particularly  the  United 
States,  whose  role  in  the  past  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  its  ability  to  assist  these 
countries  on  various  levels. 

The  African  Development  Fund  was  begun 
in  1973  as  the  concessional  facility  as- 
sociated with  the  African  Development 
Bank.  The  Fund  directs  its  loan  resources 
toward  economic  and  social  development.  It 
is  able  to  loan  to  the  neediest  of  the  coun- 
tries because  it  has  a  0.75  percent  service 
charge  with  a  50-year  repayment  clause.  At 
this  time,  the  African  Development  Fund  is 
unique  in  addressing  the  needs  of  the  Afri- 
can countries;  certainly  this  invaluable  in- 
stitution deserves  our  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. 

In  conjunction  with  this  Administration's 
policy,  we  must  demonstrate  through  in- 
creased participation  in  the  Fund  our  con- 
cern for  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
these  countries.  Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment recently  indicates  the  Administration's 
good  will  and  commitment  to  accept  a  more 
positive  role  toward  African  growth, 
prosperity,  and  independence. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted only  $15  million  to  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  although  we  have  pledged  a 
total  of  $25  million,  thereby  giving  us  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  voting  power  in  the 
Fund.  If  the  United  States  is  ever  to  obtain 
a  significant  voice  in  the  Fund,  it  is 
essential  that  we  contribute  an  amount  that 
truly  represents  our  commitment.  I  urge 
this  subcommittee  therefore  to  closely 


examine  this  matter  and  vote  to  authorize 
funding  which  will  augment  our  role  in  the 
Fund  and  will  enable  our  delegation  to 
Mauritius  [the  1977  meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors  of  the  African  Development  Bank 
and  Fund,  May  2-7]  to  speak  from  a  position 
of  strength  and  visible  commitment.  It  is 
also  my  hope  that  appropriations  would  be 
forthcoming  in  fiscal  year  1979  which  would 
further  demonstrate  our  commitment. 

I  would  also  urge  this  subcommittee  to 
overwhelmingly  oppose  the  Wylie  language 
adopted  during  the  House  debate  on  this  bill 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  seek,  in  his  discussions  with  other  na- 
tions, a  voting  structure  weighted  to  reflect 
the  contributions  made  by  donor  countries. 
As  a  country  which  has  the  potential  to  con- 
tribute so  much  and  yet  contributes  so  little, 
we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  attempt  to 
amend  the  current  structure  in  a  way  which 
would  greatly  offend  the  members  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Bank. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  op- 
portunity to  share  my  thoughts  on  this  very 
important  matter  with  you. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BOLEN 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  committee  on  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  African  Development  Fund,  the  conces- 
sional loan  affiliate  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

U.S.  contributions  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  are  of  major  importance 
to  the  Administration's  Africa  policy.  They 
respond  directly  to  the  fundamental  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  economic  assistance 
efforts  of  the  Carter  Administration.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  enunciated  the  following 
objectives  for  our  foreign  assistance  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 

— To  demonstrate  America's  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  dispossessed  around  the 
world — those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  exposed  to  daily  suffering  and 
humiliation  and  are  struggling  to  survive; 

— To  make  our  fair  contribution  to  the 
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enormous  task  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
technological  development  of  poor  countries, 
an  investment  which  in  this  interdependent 
world  can  pay  us  handsome  dividends; 

— To  foster  a  climate  of  constructive  coop- 
eration, dialogue,  and  reciprocal  benefit  in 
our  North-South  diplomacy. 

As  you  know,  18  of  the  world's  29  least 
developed  countries  are  in  Africa.  Also, 
many  African  countries  have  experienced  a 
deterioration  in  economic  conditions  over 
the  past  15  years.  I  know  members  of  this 
committee  will  agree  that  a  world  of  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  and  disease  cannot  be  safe 
for  this  or  future  generations. 

If  we  wish  to  demonstrate  America's  com- 
passion for  the  world's  poor,  clearly  we 
must  be  prepared  to  act  in  Africa.  If  we 
wish  to  make  a  fair  contribution  to  the 
enormous  task  of  development  of  poor  coun- 
tries, clearly  we  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide our  fair  share  in  Africa. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  task  so  enor- 
mous, and  nowhere  is  it  more  essential. 
Compared  to  other  parts  of  the  developing 
world,  Africa  is  the  least  well  endowed  with 
the  basic  economic  and  social  infrastructure 
essential  to  development  generally.  Only 
concessional  finance  can  deal  effectively 
with  this  situation.  This  was  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  creation  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund  in  the  first  place.  This  is 
why  Fund  loans  have  been  directed  to  the 
poorest  African  countries  by  common 
consent  of  its  African  members. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  U.S.  investment  in 
our  growing  economic  interdependence  with 
Africa  can  pay  us  handsome  dividends.  For 
four  years,  our  imports  from  Africa  have 
been  growing  at  a  considerably  faster  pace 
than  global  U.S.  imports — largely  because  of 
crude  oil  imports,  particularly  from  Nigeria. 
Africa  now  accounts  for  over  38  percent  of 
our  crude  oil  imports.  We  are  already  de- 
pendent on  Africa  for  other  essential 
minerals — antimony,  bauxite,  chrome, 
cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  and  platinum. 
This  dependence  is  likely  to  increase  in 
years  to  come,  as  the  continent  possesses  a 


substantial  portion  of  the  world's  known 
reserves  of  the  53  most  important  minerals 
used  in  the  industrial  process  today. 

During  1974  and  1975  our  exports  to  Af- 
rica increased  faster  than  the  average  rate 
of  increase  of  global  U.S.  exports.  Now  that 
prices  for  many  commodities  exported  by 
Africa  have  strengthened,  we  expect  this 
favorable  trend  in  our  exports  to  Africa  to 
resume,  thus  creating  more  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  Americans. 

U.S.  direct  investment  in  Africa  has  also 
grown  rapidly,  expanding  from  an  estimated 
.  $600  million  in  1960  to  $3.4  billion  in  1975. 

Additional  contributions  to  the  African 
Development  Fund  are  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  in  building  cooperative 
economic  relations  with  African  countries. 
They  are  consistent  with  our  efforts  to  fash- 
ion a  more  constructive  and  cooperative 
North-South  dialogue.  We  need  concrete 
actions  to  demonstrate  to  these  countries 
that  we  are  concerned  with  assisting  them  in 
achieving  a  better  life  and  a  greater  role  in 
an  international  economic  order  based  on 
market  forces. 

If  we  wish  as  a  matter  of  humanitarian 
compassion  and  economic  self-interest  to 
make  a  fair  contribution  to  the  enormous 
task  of  African  development,  we  must  seek 
an  appropriate  role  for  the  United  States  in 
the  African  Development  Fund.  The  African 
Development  Bank  and  Fund  are  the 
preferred  development  finance  institutions 
of  the  Africans.  They  are  the  only  pan- 
African  development  finance  institutions  and 
have  proven  themselves  to  have  a  unique 
and  effective  role  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  continent.  The  Africans  view 
the  degree  of  donor  support  for  the  African 
Development  Fund  to  be  an  important 
measure  of  donor  commitment  to  African 
development  generally. 

However,  present  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  African  Development  Fund  total  only 
$15  million,  about  4.4  percent  of  total  con- 
tributions to  date.  We  are  now  eighth  in 
donor  rank — after  Canada,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
and   Denmark.    If  the  Administration's 
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$10  million  fiscal  year  1978  appropriation 
request  for  the  Fund  is  approved  by  the 
Congress,  our  subscription  would  rise  to  $25 
million,  or  about  5  percent  of  total  pledged 
and  projected  Fund  contributions  through 
July  1,  1978.  We  would  then  be  about  sixth 
in  donor  rank. 

We  know  that  both  the  Africans  and  other 
donors  consider  this  situation  to  constitute 
an  inadequate  role  for  the  United  States  in 
the  African  Development  Fund.  The  United 
States  plays  a  leading  role  in  all  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  except  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund.  We  hold  executive- 
directorships  in  all  these  institutions  except 
the  African  Development  Fund.  The  political 
benefits  we  have  already  gained  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Fund  will  be  undercut  if  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  an  appropriate  role 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  We 
would  also  have  no  assurance  of  election  to 
an  executive-directorship  in  the  Fund  with- 
out increasing  our  relative  voting  power. 

We  therefore  request  the  committee  to  in- 
corporate in  the  legislation  pending  before 
you  language  already  passed  by  the  House 
which  would  authorize  additional 
contributions  to  the  African  Development 
Fund.  Negotiations  for  the  Fund's  second 
replenishment  exercise  are  expected  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  We 
will  seek  to  expedite  those  negotiations.  If 
they  are  not  completed  prior  to  submission 
of  the  fiscal  year  1979  budget,  we  would 
propose  to  seek  an  appropriation  in  fiscal 
year  1979.  This  would  permit  us  to  move 
toward  an  appropriate  role  in  the  Fund  and 
significantly  increase  the  prospects  for  U.S. 
election  to  an  executive-directorship. 

Conversely,  the  Administration  strongly 
opposes  the  amendment  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  authorization  bill  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  seek  other 
donor  support  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  voting  structure  within  the  Fund  to  re- 
flect actual  contributions  by  Fund  members. 
Relative  donor-country  voting  power  in 
the  Fund  already  reflects  actual  donor- 
country  contributions.  Any  U.S.  attempt  to 
modify  the  Fund's  articles  of  agreement  to 
reduce  the  African  Development  Bank's 
share  of  the  voting  power  would  be  politi- 


cally unacceptable  to  the  Africans  and  as 
such  almost  certainly  would  be  rejected  by 
the  other  donors. 

Since  the  United  States  helped  negotiate 
the  Fund's  articles  of  agreement  in  the  first 
place  and  just  ratified  them  last  November, 
we  believe  it  to  be  inappropriate  to  be 
forced  by  legislation  to  seek  their  modifica- 
tion. The  Fund's  articles  require  approval  of 
all  transactions  by  75  percent  of  the  total 
votes  and  fully  protect  donor  interests.  We 
hope  the  committee  will  seek  elimination  of 
this  amendment. 


Funding  for  Earthquake  Relief 
to  Romania  Urged 

Following  is  a  statement  made  before  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions on  April  J,  by  Matthew  Nimetz,  then 
Counselor-designate  of  the  Department,  who 
was  sworn  in  on  April  8. ' 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Administration  on  the 
question  of  humanitarian  and  relief  assist- 
ance to  Romania  and  on  H.R.  5717,  which 
would  provide  funds  for  such  assistance.  Let 
me  also  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  which  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  demonstrated  in  working  with  the 
Administration  as  we  attempt  to  formulate  a 
specific  program  of  assistance  which  reflects 
traditional  American  responsiveness  to  in- 
ternational disasters  and  at  the  same  time 
fits  harmoniously  into  the  overall  recon- 
struction effort  underway  in  Romania. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  damage  suffered  by 
the  Romanian  people  in  the  March  4  earth- 
quake: over  1,500  dead,  11,000  injured, 
32,000  buildings  destroyed,  and  34,000 
families  homeless.  In  Bucharest  alone, 
where  the  quake  caused  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  and  property,  nine  hospitals  were  se- 
verely damaged.  The  Romanian  Government 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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has  estimated  that  losses  to  the  economy 
exceed  $1  billion. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  this  disas- 
ter, the  U.S.  Government  reacted  promptly 
and  generously — as  it  has  in  the  past  in 
countries  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Italy, 
Guatemala,  and  Turkey — by  providing 
emergency  assistance  in  the  form  of  medical 
supplies,  300  tons  of  dry  milk,  and  the 
dispatch  of  a  team  of  seismic  experts  to  as- 
sist in  on-the-spot  evaluation  of  structural 
damage.  This  initial  package  of  disaster  re- 
lief assistance,  which  was  funded  out  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  Public  Law  480 
title  II,  came  to  approximately  $625,000.  (In 
addition,  private  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  contributed  over  $400,000  to  assist 
in  post-earthquake  relief  efforts.)  Other 
governments  have  also  responded  gener- 
ously in  providing  assistance  to  Romania  for 
both  emergency  relief  and  for  longer  term 
reconstruction. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  addi- 
tional assistance  envisioned  by  H.R.  5717 
would  provide  an  extremely  important  and 
timely  followup  to  the  emergency  relief 
which  this  government  has  already  supplied. 
The  Romanians  face  a  monumental  task  in 
restoring  housing,  medical  facilities,  and 
communal  services  to  normal  levels.  The 
present  bill  would  give  the  Administration 
the  vehicle  for  putting  together  a  package  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  assistance 
which  we  would  plan  to  administer  according 
to  the  following  set  of  priorities: 

(1)  Hospital,  medical  and  similar  equip- 
ment, and  commodities  with  a  humanitarian 
purpose; 

(2)  Equipment,  commodities,  and  technical 
services  required  for  clearing  damaged 
buildings  and  the  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  damaged  housing,  schools, 
and  hospitals;  and 

(3)  Equipment  and  commodities  required 
for  rehabilitation,  reconstruction,  and 
replacement  in  other  sectors. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  would  ex- 
pect to  work  closely  with  this  committee  and 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  working  out  a  suitable  pro- 
gram that  corresponds  both  to  the  intent  of 


the  Congress  and  to  the  needs  of  the  Roma- 
nian people. 

I  must  add  in  all  candor,  however,  that  we 
are  concerned  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  April  1  in  cutting  by  one-half  the 
supplementary  appropriation  for  S.  1124  for 
Romanian  earthquake  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Administration,  in  coordination 
with  our  Ambassador  in  Bucharest,  has 
carefully  considered  the  possible  levels  of 
funding  needed  to  implement  a  meaningful 
program  of  assistance,  within  the  very  clear 
budgetary  constraints,  and  we  have  deter- 
mined that  $20  million  should  be  allocated 
for  this  purpose.  I  wish  to  stress  that  this 
determination  was  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
has  the  support  of  the  highest  levels  within 
the  Administration — including  the  Presi- 
dent. I  also  might  add  that  the  figure  of  $20 
million  in  grant  aid  is  consistent  with  U.S. 
assistance  provided  to  other  countries  which 
have  suffered  devastating  earthquakes.  We 
would  therefore  hope  that  the  House  and 
Senate  can  promptly  work  out  the  necessary 
authorizing  and  appropriating  legislation 
which  would  permit  the  Administration  to 
move  forward  with  a  $20  million  package  of 
aid. 

Although  the  committee's  present  concern 
is  the  proposal  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
assistance  within  the  framework  of  H.R. 
5717,  the  Administration  is  also  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  providing  other  forms  of 
assistance  to  Romania  to  help  in  the  recov- 
ery from  the  enormous  losses  sustained.  We 
are  reviewing,  for  example,  the  appro- 
priateness of  low-interest  credits  to  help 
finance  Romanian  purchases  of  U.S.  equip- 
ment to  repair  or  replace  items  damaged  in 
the  earthquake.  We  will  consult  with  this 
committee  after  the  Administration  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  matter  further. 

I  think  a  word  about  Romania's  relations 
with  the  United  States  would  be  appropriate 
here.  Although  Romania  is  a  member  of 
both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Communist 
economic  group,  the  Council  of  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance,  Romania  has  forcefully 
pursued  a  policy  of  seeking  friendly  and 
constructive  relations  with  the  countries  of 
the  West,  a  policy  which  has  distanced  it 
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from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Romania  continues 
to  pursue  an  independent  line  on  a  number 
of  international  issues  of  major  concern  to  us 
and  has  consistently  emphasized  to  this  gov- 
ernment its  interest  in  establishing  even 
closer  economic  and  political  ties  with  the 
United  States.  This  improvement  in  rela- 
tions has  been  underscored  by  the  ex- 
changes of  visits  by  heads  of  state  that  have 
taken  place  in  1969,  1973,  and  1975.  The  pro- 
posed grant  of  assistance  to  Romania  in  the 
wake  of  the  March  4  earthquake  would  be  an 
extremely  significant  gesture  of  support  for 
the  efforts  which  Romania  has  been  making 
to  map  out  its  future  independently  of  out- 
side direction. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  point  out  that  the  considerable 
economic  toll  which  Romania  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  may  create  pres- 
sures on  the  Romanian  Government  to 
modify  this  relatively  independent  stance. 
Substantive  evidence  of  our  readiness  to  as- 
sist would  help  the  Romanians  to  maintain 
their  present  course. 

I  am  also  aware  of  this  committee's  strong 
and  commendable  concerns  with  the  prog- 
ress of  human  rights  in  countries  to  which 
the  United  States  supplies  assistance.  I 
think  that  all  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  equally  aware  of  the  commitment 
of  this  Administration  to  keep  this  concern 
in  the  forefront  in  our  dealings  with  other 
countries.  The  Administration  is  convinced 
that  the  proposal  to  provide  relief  and  re- 
habilitation assistance  to  Romania  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  our  concerns  over 
human  rights.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  underscore  our  human- 
itarian concern  with  the  conditions  of  human 
existence  in  other  countries. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  the  Adminis- 
tration's gratitude  to  the  sponsors  of  H.R. 
5717  for  their  initiative  in  proposing  this 
package  of  assistance  and  to  the  committee 
for  promptly  taking  up  this  urgent  measure. 
I  respectfully  urge  you  to  move  just  as 
quickly  in  translating  it  into  law. 
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Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976. " 

Ratification  deposited:  Jamaica,  April  13,  1977. 
Signatures:  Argentina,  April   14,   1977;  Denmark, 
January  12,  1977;  Sweden,  January  11,  1977. 

Astronauts 
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Czechoslovakia 

Agreement  providing  for  consultations  should  textile 
or  apparel  exports  from  Czechoslovakia  cause  mar- 
ket disruptions  in  the  United  States.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Prague  March  22  and  28,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  March  28,  1977. 

Egypt 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  a  commodity  import  pro- 
gram. Signed  at  Cairo  March  6,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  March  6,  1977. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology research,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Cairo 
March  29,  1977.  Entered  into  force  March  29,  1977. 

Nigeria 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  technical 
cooperation  in  geological,  water  resources,  land-use, 
and  related  studies  for  the  Capital  Territory  of 
Nigeria.  Dated  February  4,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
February  4,  1977. 

United  Kingdom 

Second  protocol  amending  the  convention  of  December 
31,  1975,  as  amended,  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income  and  capital  gains.  Signed  at 
London  March  31,  1977.  Enters  into  force  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  instruments  of  ratification 
are  exchanged. 
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Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Policy  Act  of  1977 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Carter  to  the  Congress  dated 
April  27,  together  with  a  fact  sheet  issued  by 
the  White  House  that  day. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  CARTER 

White  House  press  release  dated  April  27 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  need  to  halt  nuclear  proliferation  is 
one  of  mankind's  most  pressing  challenges. 
Members  of  my  Administration  are  now 
engaged  in  international  discussions  to  find 
ways  of  controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosive  capability  without  depriving  any 
nation  of  the  means  to  satisfy  its  energy 
needs.  The  domestic  nuclear  policies  which  I 
have  already  put  forward  will  place  our  na- 
tion in  a  leadership  position,  setting  a  posi- 
tive example  for  other  nuclear  suppliers  as 
well  as  demonstrating  the  strength  of  our 
concern  here  at  home  for  the  hazards  of  a 
plutonium  economy.  Today  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Congress  a  bill  which  would  establish 
for  the  United  States  a  strong  and  effective 
non-proliferation  policy. 

This  bill  relies  heavily  upon  work  which 
the  Congress  has  already  done,  and  I 
commend  the  Congress  for  these  valuable 
initiatives.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  strong,  respon- 
sible legislative  framework  from  which  we 
can  continue  strengthened  efforts  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Among  our  shared  goals  are:  an  increase 
in  the  effectiveness  of  international 
safeguards  and  controls  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  to  prevent  further  proliferation  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  the  establishment 
of  common  international  sanctions  to 


prevent  such  proliferation,  an  effort  to  en- 
courage nations  which  have  not  ratified  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  to  do  so  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  and  adoption  of  programs 
to  enhance  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier  of  nuclear  fuel. 

This  bill  differs  from  pending  proposals, 
however,  in  several  respects: 

1.  It  defines  the  immediate  nuclear  export 
conditions  which  we  can  reasonably  ask 
other  nations  to  meet  while  we  negotiate 
stricter  arrangements.  The  proposals 
currently  before  Congress  would  impose 
criteria  that  could  force  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  our  nuclear  exports,  ad- 
versely affecting  certain  allies  whose 
cooperation  is  needed  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  ultimate  objective  of  non-proliferation. 

2.  It  defines  additional  nuclear  export 
conditions  which  will  be  required  in  new 
agreements  for  civil  nuclear  cooperation.  In 
particular,  we  will  require  as  a  continuing 
condition  of  U.S.  supply  that  recipients  have 
all  their  nuclear  activities  under  IAEA 
[International  Atomic  Energy  Agency] 
safeguards.  I  view  this  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure and  shall  make  it  clear  to  all  potential 
recipients  and  to  other  nuclear  suppliers 
that  our  first  preference,  and  continuing  ob- 
jective, is  universal  adherence  to  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty. 

3.  For  the  near  future,  it  attempts  to 
tighten  the  conditions  for  U.S.  nuclear  coop- 
eration through  renegotiation  of  existing 
agreements  to  meet  the  same  standards  as 
those  we  will  require  in  new  agreements.  I 
believe  that  this  approach  will  better  meet 
our  non-proliferation  objectives  than  will  the 
unilateral  imposition  of  new  export  licensing 
conditions. 
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4.  It  increases  the  flexibility  we  need  to 
deal  with  an  extremely  complex  subject.  For 
example,  instead  of  requiring  countries  that 
want  our  nuclear  exports  to  foreswear  fuel 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  for  all  time,  it 
allows  us  to  draft  new  agreements  using  in- 
centives to  encourage  countries  not  to  ac- 
quire such  facilities.  It  also  permits  me  to 
grant  exceptions  when  doing  so  would  fur- 
ther our  basic  aim  of  non-proliferation.  All 
new  cooperation  agreements  would,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  Congressional  review. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  reassure  other  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  will  be  a  reli- 
able supplier  of  nuclear  fuel  and  equipment 
for  those  who  genuinely  share  our  desire  for 
non-proliferation.  It  will  insure  that  when 
all  statutory  standards  have  been  met,  ex- 
port licenses  will  be  issued — or,  if  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion should  differ,  that  a  workable 
mechanism  exists  for  resolving  the  dispute. 

Since  I  intend  personally  to  oversee 
Executive  Branch  actions  affecting  non- 
proliferation,  I  do  not  think  a  substantial 
reorganization  of  the  responsibility  for  nu- 
clear exports  within  the  Executive  Branch  is 
necessary.  This  conclusion  is  shared  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  need  for  prompt  action  is  great.  Until 
domestic  legislation  is  enacted,  other  coun- 
tries will  be  reluctant  to  renegotiate  their 
agreements  with  us,  because  they  will  fear 
that  new  legislation  might  suddenly  change 
the  terms  of  cooperation.  If  the  incentives 
we  offer  them  to  renegotiate  with  us  are  not 
attractive  enough,  the  United  States  could 
lose  important  existing  safeguards  and 
controls.  And  if  our  policy  is  too  weak,  we 
could  find  ourselves  powerless  to  restrain  a 
deadly  world-wide  expansion  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capability.  I  believe  the  legislation 
now  submitted  to  you  strikes  the  necessary 
balance. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  27,  1977. 
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White  House  press  release  (later!  Apl 


The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Policy  Act 
of  1977,  the  domestic  nuclear  policies  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  April  7,  and 
the  additional  policy  decisions  included  in 
this  fact  sheet  are  key  components  of  the 
Administration's  nuclear  nonproliferation 
policy.  The  President's  policy  decisions 
include: 

— New  conditions  we  will  require  for  the 
granting  of  nuclear  export  licenses. 

— Additional  new  conditions  we  will  re- 
quire in  new  U.S.  agreements  for 
cooperation.  These  agreements  are  the  for- 
mal bilateral  undertakings  which  form  the 
basis  for  civil  nuclear  interactions  with 
other  nations. 

— Policies  the  executive  branch  will  follow 
in  making  recommendations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  on  the  export  of 
sensitive  items  such  as  plutonium  and  highly 
enriched  uranium  (the  weapons-usable  form 
of  uranium,  known  as  HEU). 

— Policies  the  executive  branch  will  follow 
in  deciding  whether  to  approve  a  request  by 
another  nation  to  retransfer  U.S. -supplied 
fuel  to  a  third  nation  for  reprocessing. 

— Policies  to  improve  U.S.  reliability  as  a 
nuclear  fuel  supplier  by  introducing  greater 
clarity  and  predictability  into  the  export  li- 
censing process. 

Together,  all  these  policies  will  place  the 
United  States  in  a  leadership  position  among 
nuclear  suppliers,  and  will  establish  a  strong 
and  effective  nonproliferation  policy.  These 
policies  have  been  developed,  and  must  be 
evaluated,  as  a  complete  package.  They  are 
intended  as  a  delicately  balanced  blend  of: 

— Denials:  for  those  items,  such  as  re- 
processing plants,  which  we  believe  create 
such  a  large  risk  that  their  export  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible; 

— Controls:  over  those  items  and  technol- 
ogies, required  by  ongoing  programs,  where 
improved  safeguards  and  conditions  for 
physical  security  will  substantially  reduce 
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k  the  risk.  These  controls  will  be  backed  up  by 
I  stiff  sanctions  which  would  be  imposed  on 
I  violators. 

— Incentives:  The  United  States  fully  rec- 
ti ognizes  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ef- 

0  fective  unilateral  nonproliferation  policy.  We 

■  must      gain      the      support      of     other 

1  nations — both  suppliers  and  recipients — if 
I  we  are  to  reach  our  common  goal  of  limiting 
I  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.   Hence  the 

■  Administration's  program  includes 
I  substantial  elements  of  incentives,  particu- 
i  larly  in  the  areas  of:  uranium  resource  as- 
I  sessment;  guaranteed  access  to  nonsensi- 
I  tive,  low  enriched  uranium  (LEU)  nuclear 
|  fuel;  and  spent  fuel  storage. 

The  following  are  key  features  of  the  Nu- 
I  clear  Non-Proliferation  Policy  Act  of  1977 
|  and  related  Administration  policies: 

1.  The  bill  establishes  for  the  first  time  a 
statutory  requirement  forbidding  the  inde- 
pendent Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  from  granting  a  license  to  export 
nuclear  materials  or  facilities  until  it  has 
been  notified  by  the  executive  branch  of  its 
judgment  that  the  issuance  of  a  license  "will 
not  be  inimicable  to  the  common  defense  and 
security."  This  judgment  will  be  reached  by 
the  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  Com- 
merce, the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

In  arriving  at  these  judgments,  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  adhere  to  the  following 
policies  not  detailed  in  the  act: 

— Continue  to  embargo  the  export  of  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  plants. 

— Avoid  new  commitments  to  export  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  separated  plutonium 
except  for  gram  quantities  for  research  and 
analytical  uses. 

— Avoid  new  commitments  to  export  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  except  when  the  project  is  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  the  use  of  low  enriched 
fuel  or  some  other  less  weapons-usable  ma- 
terial is  clearly  shown  to  be  technically 
infeasible. 


— Require  direct  Presidential  approval  for 
any  supply  of  HEU  greater  than  15  kilo- 
grams (the  approximate  amount  needed  for 
a  bomb). 

— Undertake  efforts  to  identify  projects 
and  facilities  which  might  be  converted  to 
the  use  of  LEU  instead  of  HEU. 

— Take  steps  to  minimize  inventories  of 
weapons-usable  uranium  abroad. 

2.  The  bill  defines  the  immediate  nuclear 
export  conditions  which  we  can  reasonably 
expect  other  nations  to  meet  while  we 
negotiate  stricter  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion. These  conditions  include: 

— A  requirement  for  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  on  all 
exported  items  and  on  any  other  plutonium 
or  enriched  uranium  that  might  be  used  in 
the  exported  facility  or  produced  through  its 
use. 

— A  requirement  that  no  U.S.  export  be 
used  for  research  or  production  of  any  nu- 
clear explosive  device. 

— A  requirement  that  no  U.S.  export  be 
retransferred  by  a  recipient  nation  to  any 
other  nation  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  United  States. 

— A  requirement  that  no  fuel  exported 
from  the  United  States  be  reprocessed  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States. 

These  criteria  differ  from  proposals 
currently  before  Congress  which  include 
criteria  that  could  force  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  U.S.  nuclear  exports.  Such  a 
moratorium  would  seriously  damage  U.S. 
relations  with  certain  allies  whose  coopera- 
tion is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
nonproliferation  objectives. 

3.  The  bill  defines  additional  nuclear 
export  conditions  which  will  be  required  in 
new  agreements  for  cooperation.  These 
include: 

— A  requirement,  in  the  case  of 
non-nuclear-weapons  states,  that  IAEA 
safeguards  cover  all  nuclear  materials  and 
equipment  regardless  of  whether  these  have 
been  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
Fulfillment  of  this  requirement  will  be  a 
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condition  of  continuing  U.S.  nuclear  supply. 

The  President  has  also  directed  that  this 
requirement  be  viewed  only  as  an  interim 
measure  and  that  the  United  States'  first 
preference,  and  continuing  objective,  is  uni- 
versal adherence  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

— The  stipulation  that  U.S.  cooperation 
under  the  agreement  shall  cease  if  the  recip- 
ient detonates  a  nuclear  device  or  materially 
violates  IAEA  safeguards  or  any  guarantee 
it  has  given  under  the  agreement. 

— A  requirement  for  IAEA  safeguards  on 
all  U.S. -supplied  material  and  equipment  for 
indefinite  duration,  whether  or  not  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  remains  in  force. 

— The  U.S.  right  of  approval  on  retrans- 
fers  extended  to  all  special  nuclear  material 
produced  through  the  use  of  U.S. 
equipment. 

— The  U.S.  right  of  approval  on  reprocess- 
ing extended  to  all  special  nuclear  material 
produced  through  use  of  U.S.  equipment. 

4.  For  the  near  future,  the  bill  proposes 
to  tighten  the  conditions  for  U.S.  nuclear 
cooperation  through  the  renegotiation  of 
existing  agreements  to  meet  the  same 
standards  as  those  we  will  require  for  new 
agreements  (as  specified  in  3  above).  This 
approach  will  better  meet  U.S.  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives  than  would  an  attempt  to 
impose  unilaterally  new  export-licensing 
conditions. 

5.  The  bill  provides  the  flexibility  needed 
to  deal  with  the  many  different  situations 
and  nations  involved.  For  example,  it  makes 
the  necessary  exceptions  for  licenses  under 
existing  multilateral  agreements.  It  also  es- 
tablishes an  efficient  mechanism  for  the 
President  and  Congress  to  review  cases 
where  the  executive  branch  and  the  inde- 
pendent NRC  differ  on  the  granting  of  a 
proposed  export  license.  And  it  permits  the 
President  to  grant  exceptions  from  the  stiff 
new  conditions  required  for  new  agreements 
for  cooperation,  if  he  considers  that  this  is 
in  our  overall  nonproliferation  interest. 

6.  The  bill  creates  sanctions  against  the 
violation  of  nuclear  agreements  by  providing 
that  no  nuclear  export  shall  be  granted  to 


any  non-nuclear-weapons  state  that,  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation: 

— Detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

—  Terminates  or  abrogates  IAEA 
safeguards. 

— Is  found  by  the  President  to  have  mate- 
rially violated  an  IAEA  agreement  or  any 
other  guarantee  it  has  given  under  an 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  United 
States; 

unless  the  President  determines  that  such  a 
cutoff  would  hinder  the  achievement  of  U.S. 
non-proliferation  objectives  or  would  jeop- 
ardize the  common  defense  and  security. 

7.  The  legislation  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation  Program,  aimed  at  furthering 
the  development  of  alternative  nuclear  fuel 
cycles  which  do  not  provide  access  to 
weapons-usable  material,  as  announced  by 
the  President  in  his  April  7  statement. 

8.  As  an  essential  element  of  the 
international  evaluation  program,  the  legis- 
lation proposes  a  number  of  policies  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  nuclear  fuel  supply  will 
be  available  to  all  nations  as  a  non- 
proliferation  incentive.  These  include: 

—  A  policy  to  assure  adequate  U.S. 
uranium  enrichment  capacity. 

— A  policy  assuring  that  nuclear  exports 
will  be  licensed  on  a  timely  basis  once 
statutory  requirements  are  met. 

— U.S.  initiatives  to  promote  international 
consultations  to  develop  multilateral  means 
for  meeting  worldwide  nuclear  fuel  needs. 

The  bill  further  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
these  discussions  and  to  propose  any 
legislation  he  may  consider  necessary  to 
promote  these  objectives. 

9.  The  bill  commits  the  United  States  to 
work  with  other  nations  to  strengthen  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
through:  contribution  of  technical  resources, 
support,  and  funding;  improving  the  IAEA 
safeguards  system;  and  by  assuring  that 
that  IAEA  receives  the  data  needed  for  it  to 
administer  an  effective  comprehensive  in- 
ternational safeguards  program. 
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President  Carter's  News  Conference 
of  April  22 

Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Carter  on  April  22.  1 


Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  transfer 
American  battle  tanks  to  Zaire?  And  if  so, 
why? 

The  President:  No.  No  decision  has  been 
made  about  that.  The  news  stories  that  have 
come  out  recently  about  the  possible  sale  of 
tanks  to  Zaire  are  a  result  of  a  study  that 
was  done  a  year  or  so  ago  before  I  became 
President. 

This  question  has  never  come  to  my  atten- 
tion since  I  have  been  in  office  until  this 
morning.  I  have  made  no  decision  about 
sending  tanks  to  Zaire.  And  I  think  it's 
highly  unlikely  that  I  would  advocate  such  a 
sale. 

Q.  But  to  take  up  another  foreign  policy 
question,  your  son  Chip  was  on  a  trip  to 
China,  has  come  back.  I  think  you  sent  a 
message  with  him  and  may  have  gotten  a 
message  back.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
about  that  communication,  and  specifically, 
are  you  planning  a  trip  to  China  or  are  they 
planning,  any  of  their  leaders,  to  come  here 
in  the  near  future? 

The  President:  The  nature  of  the  message 
is  one  just  of  friendship  and  good  will  and  a 
mutual  agreement  that  it's  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  world  and  our  own  countries 
to  increase  communication,  trade,  and  ulti- 
mately, through  compliance  with  the  Shang- 
hai agreement,  to  normalize  relationships 
with  China. 

I  don't  anticipate  any  trips  outside  the 
country  this  year  except  my  trip  early  next 
month  to  London.  And  I'll  go  to  Geneva  to 
meet  with  President  Asad  of  Syria. 

The  Chinese  Government  have  always 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  Apr.  25,  1977,  p. 
588. 


taken  the  position  that  their  leaders  coming 
to  our  country  would  not  be  appropriate  so 
long  as  there  is  an  Ambassador  here  which 
represents  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 
So,  I  think  even  from  the  first  visits  there 
of  President  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  this  has 
been  the  Chinese  position.  I  would  certainly 
welcome  the  Chinese  leaders  to  come  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  me,  as  I  would 
other  leaders  of  nations,  but  I  think  I  have 
described  the  situation  now  as  best  I  can. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  had  your  at- 
tention taken  away  from  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  you  have  been  working  on,  the 
Middle  East  peace,  recently.  But  I  wonder  if 
there  has  been  any  progress,  movement,  or 
additional  flow  going  on  privately  during 
this  time,  if  you  could  tell  us  about  it. 

The  President:  Well,  yes.  I've  continued 
my  own  study  of  the  Middle  Eastern  ques- 
tion. As  you  know,  I  have  met  now  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel  and  also  with 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt.  Today  I'll  be 
meeting  with  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  Khaddam  of  Syria.  And 
early  next  month  I'll  meet  with  President 
Asad  from  Syria  on  a  brief  trip  to  Geneva. 
King  Hussein  [of  Jordan]  will  be  here  Sun- 
day and  Monday  to  meet  with  me. 

And  I'm  trying  to  learn  as  best  I  can  the 
attitudes  of  the  different  nations  that  are 
involved  in  the  Middle  Eastern  dispute  and 
to  try  to  at  least  observe  and  analyze  some 
common  ground  on  which  a  permanent 
settlement  might  be  reached. 

I  think  it's  best  until  I  meet  with  all  these 
leaders  to  minimize  my  own  statements  on 
this  subject.  I  have  outlined  as  best  I  could 
some  of  the  options  concerning  borders; 
Palestine,  the  Palestinian  people;  the  defini- 
tion of  permanent  peace — those  are  the 
three  major  issues.  But  now  that  the  foreign 
leaders  know  my  own  suggestions,  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  responses  from  them  before  I 
make  further  comments  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  described — Senator 
Clark  has  described  Zaire  as  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. How  can  you  regard  this  as  a  de- 
fender of  human  rights? 
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The  President:  I  have  never  defined  Zaire 
as  a  defender  of  human  rights.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  problems  in  Zaire  with 
human  rights,  as  there  are  here  and  in  many 
other  countries.  But  our  friendship  and  aid 
historically  for  Zaire  has  not  been  predi- 
cated on  their  perfection  in  dealing  with 
human  rights.  I  think,  as  you  know,  our 
military  aid  for  Zaire  has  been  very  modest. 

We  have  observed  some  stabilizing  of  the 
situation  in  the  southern  part  of  Zaire 
lately,  and  I  think  our  policy  even  in  spite  of 
the  invasion  from  Angola  by  the  Katangans 
has  been  compatible  with  our  past  policies. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  there  are  no  Cubans  in 
that  group,  Mr.  President? 

The  President:  I  am  sorry? 

Q.  Cubans.  We  hear  reports  from  King 
Hassan  [of  Morocco]  and  General  Mobutu 
[President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire]  that 
there  are  Cubans  there. 

The  President:  Let  me — I  can't  certify  to 
this,  because  we  don't  have  observers  all 
over  the  Shaba  region.  Our  best  information 
is  that  the  Katangans  have  been  trained 
within  Angola  by  the  Cubans.  We  have  no 
direct  evidence  at  all  that  there  are  Cubans 
within  Zaire. 

Q.  What  will  you  seek  to  accomplish,  Mr. 
President,  when  you  go  to  London,  in  the 
energy  field,  and  to  what  extent  is  coopera- 
tion among  the  major  industrial  countries 
in  the  West  an  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  your  own  energy  plan? 

The  President:  I  think  it's  accurate  to  say 
that  we've  now  taken  the  leadership  in 
moving  toward  a  comprehensive  energy  pol- 
icy for  our  nation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
other  nations  around  the  world  would  do  a 
similar  thing. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  energy 
question,  though,  that  must  be  addressed. 
One  is  atomic  energy,  reprocessing  of  spent 
nuclear  fuels,  a  move  toward  non- 
proliferation  of  atomic  explosive  capabil- 
ity. So  there  will  be  a  very  complicated  in- 
terrelationship involving  trade. 

I  think  to  the  extent  that  we  do  conserve 


in  our  own  country  it  would  make  it  easier 
for  our  European  allies  and  for  Japan  to 
meet  their  own  energy  needs.  We  now  sap 
so  much  extra  oil  from  the  international 
supplies  that  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
them. 

I  think  this  will,  over  a  period  of  time,  re- 
duce the  intense  competition  that's 
inevitable  for  dwindling  supplies  of  oil  in  the 
face  of  increasing  demand. 


Western  Summation  of  1 1th  Round 
of  MBFR  Talks 

The  11th  round  of  negotiations  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Central 
Europe  was  held  at  Vienna  February 
S-April  15.  Following  is  a  statement  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Western  allies  by  Baron  W. 
J.  de  Vos  van  Steenwyk,  Netherlands  Rep- 
resentative, at  a  news  conference  at  Vienna 
on  April  15. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  press  release  77-4 

During  the  past  round,  we  have  dealt  with 
a  number  of  general  topics  and  with  the 
problems  of  the  discrepancy  between  East- 
ern and  Western  figures  on  Warsaw  Pact 
military  manpower. 

One  of  the  general  topics  Western  partici- 
pants have  concentrated  on  during  the  round 
is  the  need  for  the  East  to  move  away  from 
its  basic  conceptual  approach  to  these 
negotiations;  namely,  that  all  11  direct  par- 
ticipants in  these  negotiations  must  submit 
to  an  identical  reduction  formula  as  though 
they  were  identical  in  all  relevant  respects, 
that  is,  identical  in  military  importance, 
identical  in  their  geographic  situation,  and 
identically  affected  by  the  consequences  of 
reductions  and  limitations  of  their  forces. 

Obviously,  this  approach  is  not  a  logical  or 
realistic  one  if  one  looks  at  the  important 
differences  which  actually  exist  among  the 
different  participants.  Because  of  these  dif- 
ferences, the  East's  insistence  that  all  direct 
participants  should  be  treated  identically 
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would  result  in  gross  inequities  and  diminish 
Western  security. 

What  are  these  differences?  They  are, 
first  of  all,  the  enormous  differences  in  the 
military  strength  of  participants.  The 
participants  in  these  talks  include  the 
world's  largest  military  powers,  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  countries 
with  much  less  military  potential.  Both  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  possess  a  large 
and  varied  strategic  nuclear  capability. 
None  of  the  other  participants  possesses 
anything  remotely  comparable.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  participants  to  over- 
look this  basic  fact  of  these  negotiations. 

Second,  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  different  participants  as  to 
geographical  situation.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  the  largest  power  on  the  Eastern 
side,  is  situated  in  direct  proximity  to  the 
area  of  reductions.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  the  comparable 
Western  power,  is  located  at  a  distance  of 
5,000  kilometers  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Another  important  difference  is  that  some 
of  the  participants  have  substantially  all 
their  forces  in  the  area;  substantially  all  of 
their  forces  will  therefore  be  affected  under 
any  limitation.  But  other  participants  have 
only  a  portion  of  their  forces  in  the  area, 
and  it  is  only  this  portion  of  their  forces  that 
would  in  any  way  be  limited  under  an 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  both  fall  in  this  second  cate- 
gory, of  course.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  talking  about  the  presence, 
on  territory  directly  adjacent  to  the  reduc- 
tion area,  of  extremely  large  forces  with  an 
imposing  array  of  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment. 

Finally,  there  is  the  important  difference 
between  East  and  West  with  regard  to  the 
overall  numerical  levels  of  their  forces  in  the 
area.  The  East  possesses  sizable  numerical 
advantages  in  ground  forces  manpower  and 
in  overall  military  manpower  in  the  area.  It 
also  has  superiority  in  numbers  of  most 
types  of  major  armaments. 

These  are  important  realities  which  define 


the  negotiating  situation  we  are  addressing 
in  these  talks.  However,  the  East  continues 
to  press  an  approach  which  deliberately 
disregards  these  realities.  In  defiance  of  the 
facts,  it  has  insisted  that  the  reduction  for- 
mula should  be  identical  for  all  participants. 

The  East  continues  to  envisage 
equal-percentage  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions of  all  types  of  military  personnel  and 
armaments  which  would  establish  in  treaty 
form  a  right  for  the  East  to  maintain  its 
considerable  advantages  in  military  man- 
power and  armaments. 

This  outcome  would  be  inequitable  and 
would  seriously  diminish  Western  security. 
Moreover,  the  East's  contractualized  numer- 
ical advantages  inside  the  reduction  area 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  East's  geographic 
advantages;  inside  the  area  the  East  would 
have  more  manpower  and  more  armaments 
than  the  West,  and  adjoining  the  area  of  re- 
ductions is  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  countries  in  the  world.  Soviet 
forces  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  far  larger  than 
Western  forces  in  the  reduction  area  and 
would  be  subject  to  no  numerical  limitations 
under  an  agreement. 

Western  participants  would  in  addition 
have  to  accept  national  ceilings.  This  would 
seriously  hamper  the  operation  of  NATO's 
integrated  defense  structure  and  could 
prejudice  the  future  organization  of  Western 
European  defense.  National  ceilings  could 
limit  the  Western  ability  to  maintain  the 
overall  number  of  their  military  manpower 
at  an  agreed  level.  It  is  evident  that  this 
Eastern  approach  would  diminish  Western 
security. 

We  are  determined  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  bring  about  an  agreement.  However, 
the  East  will  have  to  realize  that  any 
agreement  must  be  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and  not  on  an  artificial 
approach  which  insists  on  treating  all  11  di- 
rect participants  as  though  they  were  iden- 
tical. 

In  its  proposals  of  December  1975,  the 
West  made  significant  additions  to  the  re- 
ductions and  limitations  it  has  previously 
proposed.  These  proposals  offered  a  reason- 
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able  and  equitable  basis  for  agreement 
based  on  approximate  parity  in  ground 
forces,  including  a  collective  common  ceiling 
on  both  ground  forces  manpower  and  overall 
military  manpower.  We  still  consider  that 
they  deserve  a  positive  and  serious  Eastern 
response. 

However,  so  far  the  East  has  given  us  no 
such  response.  In  its  February  1976 
proposal,  which  is  not  such  a  response,  the 
East  continued  to  insist  on  the  same  equal- 
percentage  approach,  with  no  change  in  the 
outcome  which  would  result  from  its 
implementation.  The  only  change  was  a 
change  in  the  sequence  of  reductions. 

A  major  topic  of  our  discussions  during 
this  round  has  been  the  data  issue. 

Last  June,  2Vfe  years  after  the  West  tabled 
data  in  November  1973,  the  East  put  down 
figures  on  its  forces  in  the  area.  There  was  a 
considerable  discrepancy  between  Eastern 
and  Western  figures  on  Eastern  forces  in 
the  area.  Our  discussions  during  this  round 
have  sought  to  clarify  the  underlying  rea- 
sons for  this  discrepancy.  These  discussions 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  businesslike  way. 
However,  the  sources  of  the  discrepancy 
have  not  yet  been  identified.  These  discus- 
sions will  have  to  be  continued  in  view  of 
the  need  for  understanding  on  force  levels, 
for  solution  of  the  size  of  the  reductions  to 
be  taken  by  each  side,  and  for  resulting  lim- 
itations. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  disappointed  that  there 
has  not  been  more  progress  in  the  past 
round.  However,  we  continue  to  believe  that 


a  basis  for  progress  exists  if  the  East  moves 
to  a  more  realistic  approach  which  does  take 
account  of  the  real  and  important  differences 
among  the  direct  participants  in  these 
negotiations.  The  Western  approach  does 
this. 


U.S.  and  Cuba  Reach  Agreement 
on  Fisheries,  Maritime  Boundary 

Following  is  a  joint  U.S. -Cuba  statement 
issued  at  Havana  on  April  27  and  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  28. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  held  in 
New  York  City  [March  24-28]  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  City  of  Havana  [April  25- 
27],  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  a  governing  in- 
ternational fisheries  agreement  on  Cuba's 
participation  in  fisheries  within  the  200-mile 
zone  of  the  United  States  and  another 
agreement  on  a  preliminary  boundary  be- 
tween the  200-mile  zones  arising  from  the 
laws  passed  by  both  parties  were  concluded. 

The  delegations  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  were  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Terence  Todman  and  Vice  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Pelegrin  Torras. 

The  text  of  both  agreements  will  be  pub- 
lished at  a  later  date. 

City  of  Havana,  April  27,  1977. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


Department  Discusses  Security  Assistance  Programs 


Statement  by  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 

Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assistance  Science  and  Technology 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  this 
Committee  in  February  with  Secretary 
Vance  and  Governor  Gilligan  [John  J.  Gilli- 
gan,  Administrator,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development]  as  you  began  your 
consideration  of  the  Administration's  re- 
quests for  foreign  assistance  program 
authorizations. 

Since  that  time  President  Carter  has  sent 
forward  our  specific  legislative  proposals  for 
security  assistance.  He  emphasized  in  his 
message  that  these  programs  are  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  important  foreign  policy 
goals  throughout  the  world  and  will  reassure 
our  friends  and  allies  of  the  constancy  of  our 
support.  He  noted  that  adjustment  had  been 
made  to  reflect  the  importance  which  we  at- 
tach to  human  rights  considerations,  and  he 
committed  this  Administration  to  taking 
human  rights  considerations  fully  into 
account  in  determining  the  scope  and  nature 
of  our  security  assistance  programs.  In  view 
of  the  ongoing  arms  transfer  policy  review, 
the  President  also  noted  that  he  was 
requesting  only  minimal  changes  in  the  gov- 
erning legislation. 

I  now  would  like  to  provide  this  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  the  Administration  a  fuller 
justification  of  our  requests.  First  I  want  to 


1  Submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Apr.  21.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


acknowledge  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  this 
committee  for  the  leadership  which  you 
exercised  last  year  leading  the  way  toward  a 
policy  of  genuine  restraint  on  arms  transfers 
and  toward  the  enunciation  of  a  clear  and 
forthright  U.S.  policy  on  human  rights,  dis- 
crimination, and  other  matters  of  principle. 
The  Administration  is  deeply  committed  to 
the  goals  articulated  in  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976.  We  intend  to  proceed  toward 
those  goals  purposefully  and  steadily,  with 
the  careful  planning  which  changes  in  such 
important  policies  both  demand  and  deserve. 

In  this  context,  our  present  proposals 
represent  a  transitional  program.  As  the 
President  stated,  in  the  time  available  we 
were  able  to  make  only  minimal  changes  in 
the  budget  prepared  by  the  previous 
Administration,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  request  into  line  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  new  Administration  and  to 
indicate  as  fully  as  possible  the  new 
directions  in  which  we  intend  to  move.  We 
need  the  programs  and  the  funds  requested 
to  provide  us  the  means  to  proceed  toward 
our  international  goals,  deliberately  and  in 
full  consultation  with  the  responsible  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Nimetz,  Counselor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  is  with  me  today  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Secretary  Vance  has  just  transmitted  these 
proposals  to  the  committee  as  a  supplement 
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to  the  Administration  bill  sent  to  you  last 
month  by  the  President. 

General  Fish  [Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Fish,  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Security  Assistance]  also  has  accom- 
panied me  today  to  discuss  the  military  se- 
curity assistance  programs,  for  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  administrative 
responsibility.  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  be  with  you  tomorrow  when  Gover- 
nor Gilligan  appears  to  answer  your  detailed 
questions  about  the  administration  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  of 
the  security  supporting  assistance 
programs. 

As  you  know,  my  subject  today  is  military 
assistance,  which  we  provide  under  the  aus- 
pices of  three  programs:  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS),  the  military  assistance 
program  (MAP),  and  the  international  mili- 
tary education  and  training  (IMET)  pro- 
gram. These  programs  comprise 
$2,537,800,000  in  program  terms  and 
$972,750,000  in  new  obligational  authority. 
This  represents,  respectively,  57  percent 
and  34  percent  of  the  total  security  assist- 
ance request. 

Military  Assistance  Program 

The  law  requires  that  grant  military  as- 
sistance programs  must  be  terminated  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  except  as  authorized 
by  Congress  to  specified  countries  in  speci- 
fied amounts.  We  are  asking  such  authoriza- 
tion for  eight  countries  in  fiscal  1978  for  a 
total  MAP  program  of  $284.6  million 
including  general  costs.  Five  of  these 
(Spain,  Turkey,  Greece,  Philippines,  and 
Portugal)  are  countries  where  we  have  ac- 
cess to  important  base  facilities  and  with 
which  we  have  reached  or  are  anticipating 
new  agreements  spelling  out  the  terms  for 
our  continued  access.  We  will  submit  each 
such  defense  cooperation  agreement  to  the 
Congress  for  formal  approval. 

In  addition,  we  are  proposing  grant  as- 
sistance for  Jordan,  a  key  moderating  influ- 
ence among  the  Arab  confrontation  states. 
Our  grant  aid  request  for  Jordan  continues 
the  effort  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  use  se- 


curity assistance  as  an  effective  means  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  other  two  proposed  MAP  recipients, 
Indonesia  and  Thailand,  are  strategically 
placed  friends  in  Southeast  Asia.  These 
countries  are  acutely  aware  of  the  increased 
threats  to  their  security  following  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Indochina.  We  expect  the 
transition  from  grant  aid  to  credit  and  cash 
sales  for  these  two  friendly  nations  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

As  we  terminate  MAP  programs,  there 
remains  a  backlog  of  grant  materiel  in  the 
pipeline  awaiting  delivery.  The  Congress 
recognized  this  in  the  current  law,  which  an- 
ticipates the  need  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  shipping  costs.  For  1978  we 
have  estimated  specific  supply  operations 
costs  totaling  $5,450,000  for  eight  countries 
where  we  have  ended  grant  MAP. 

The  largest  single  portion  of  the  MAP 
request  is  for  general  costs,  totaling 
$60,550,000.  Fifty-two  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  is  for  administrative  expenses,  in- 
cluding $38,295,000  for  overseas  man- 
agement of  the  program.  The  committee  will 
recall  that,  effective  July  1,  1976,  all  costs 
of  overseas  programs  management  are  to  be 
authorized  under  the  MAP  account, 
including  costs  which  had  been  borne  pre- 
viously by  the  military  departments  under 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  We  are 
anticipating  continuing  this  arrangement, 
and  the  general-cost  figure  is  therefore 
higher  than  it  has  been  in  past  years,  al- 
though the  number  of  overseas  personnel 
has  been  reduced.  However,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  we  expect  almost  80  percent 
of  these  costs  to  be  reimbursed,  leaving  a 
net  charge  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  of 
$7,877,000  for  the  966  U.S.  military  and  177 
U.S.  civilian  personnel  for  which  we  are  ask- 
ing authority  in  fiscal  1978. 

Overseas  Program  Management 

Last  year  the  Congress  determined  that 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups 
(MAAG's)  and  similar  groups  could  continue 
to  operate  abroad  after  fiscal  year  1977  only 
as  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
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We  are  requesting  such  specific  authority 
for  the  assignment  of  military  personnel  to 
25  foreign  countries.  These  are  countries 
where  we  continue  to  have  sizable  military 
security  assistance  or  military  supply  rela- 
tionships or,  in  a  few  cases,  where  the  im- 
portance of  our  overall  security  relations  ar- 
gues for  the  maintenance  of  this  form  of 
military  representation.  However,  these 
personnel  will  not  be  conducting  MAAG 
business  as  usual  under  the  proposed  new 
title  of  Defense  Field  Office.  As  General 
Fish  will  explain  at  greater  length,  the  em- 
phasis will  be  on  management,  to  insure  that 
our  performance  and  that  of  the  civilian  con- 
tractors supporting  the  program  fulfills  the 
requirements  of  law  and  the  contractual 
commitments  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  are  also  asking  for  two  other  signifi- 
cant amendments  to  last  year's  provisions 
regarding  overseas  program  management. 

First,  we  are  requesting  authority  to  as- 
sign up  to  six  military  personnel,  instead  of 
three,  to  carry  out  security  assistance 
functions  under  the  Ambassador,  in  cases 
where  the  job  cannot  be  done  adequately 
with  three  military  persons. 

Second,  we  are  proposing  that  the 
Congress  allow  the  President  to  exercise  his 
discretion  in  determining  where  Defense  At- 
taches may  perform  security  assistance 
functions.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  most 
efficient  for  the  security  assistance  functions 
to  be  handled  by  the  Defense  Attache's  of- 
fice. Barring  them  from  performing  such 
functions  could  require  the  assignment  of 
additional  military  personnel  to  the  mission. 
Our  proposed  amendment  would  require 
that  the  President's  determinations  be  re- 
ported to  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
with  details  regarding  the  number  of  person- 
nel involved  and  the  reasons  for  the 
decision. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  are 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 
We  are  reducing  the  number  and  size  of 
military  units  assigned  to  security  assist- 
ance program  management  overseas.  But  it 
is  in  our  interest  to  insure  that  these  pro- 
grams are  managed  efficiently,  in  accord- 
ance with  U.S.  law,  and  in  support  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 


Military  Education  and  Training  Program 

The  international  military  education  and 
training  program  is  nine  months  old.  This  is 
the  first  budget  year  in  which  it  stands 
alone.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  program  has 
advanced  our  interests  by  contributing  to 
greater  communication  and  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  security 
relationships. 

Presently,  the  program  is  in  transition 
toward  greater  emphasis  on  the  professional 
education  and  training  of  present  and  future 
foreign  military  leaders.  In  the  past  the 
program  was  heavily  weighted  toward  tech- 
nical training  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
provided  under  grant  programs.  For  fiscal 
year  1978  we  are  asking  for  a  program  of 
$35.7  million.  This  will  provide  training 
opportunities  for  an  estimated  5,267  stu- 
dents from  46  foreign  countries. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Program 

The  foreign  military  sales  financing 
program  totals  $2,217,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  One  billion  dollars,  or  45  percent  of 
the  program,  is  intended  for  Israel.  As  you 
know,  current  law  provides  that  Israel  will 
be  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  repay  one- 
half  of  the  amount  provided  under  the  FMS 
financing  program. 

We  are  proposing  FMS  programs  for  32 
countries.  These  programs  range  in  size 
from  $500,000,  with  which  we  plan  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  of  Liberia  the  means 
to  purchase  a  patrol  boat,  to  $275  million  in 
loans  for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  that  country  to  deter  ag- 
gression from  its  Communist  neighbor  to  the 
north  and  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
ground  troops. 

In  recent  years,  military  credits  provided 
under  this  program  have  supplanted  grant 
assistance  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
worldwide  security  assistance  effort. 

Over  $10  billion  in  FMS  credits  have  been 
provided  to  foreign  governments  under  the 
FMS  financing  program  over  the  years. 
There  has  never  been  an  instance  in  which  a 
foreign  government  has  failed  to  repay  or  to 
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make  acceptable  arrangements  to  repay  both 
principal  and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars.  Inci- 
dents of  arrearages  have  also  been  remarka- 
bly few  and  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

Security  Supporting  Assistance 

Security  supporting  assistance  is  the  final 
major  element  of  the  security  assistance 
programs  for  which  I  have  responsibility 
within  the  Department  of  State.  You  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  this  pro- 
gram at  greater  length  tomorrow  with  Gov- 
ernor Gilligan.  I  will  only  note  that  this  eco- 
nomic aid  program — which  represents  over 
42  percent  of  our  entire  security  assistance 
request — is  money  spent  not  for  arms  or 
military  support  but  for  specific  programs  of 
assistance  to  friendly  governments  to 
promote  economic  or  political  stability. 

Again  this  year  the  largest  portion  of 
these  moneys  is  intended  for  Israel  and 
selected  states  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
security  supporting  assistance  is  designed 
to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  search  for 
regional  peace  and  stability.  In  addition  the 
Administration  is  seeking  authority  for  the 
provision  of  security  supporting  assistance 
to  southern  Africa,  an  area  of  potential  con- 
flict between  black  majorities  and  white 
minorities,  and  for  Jamaica,  a  friendly 
neighbor  facing  extraordinary  economic  dis- 
location which  threatens  its  stability. 

Programs  for  Greece  and  Turkey 

Turning  now  from  general  comments  on 
our  overall  security  assistance  proposals,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  particular  attention 
to  our  important  programs  for  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

In  early  March,  Clark  Clifford  reported  to 
the  full  committee  on  his  mission  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  He  gave  you  his 
recommendations  for  achieving  progress 
toward  a  Cyprus  settlement  and  for 
rebuilding  our  relations  with  Greece  and 
Turkey.  U.S.  security  assistance  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  this  process. 

It  is  our  view  that  given  the  history  of 


U.S.  defense  relations  with  Greece  and 
Turkey,  defense  cooperation  agreements  are 
the  best  way  to  structure  our  future  secu- 
rity relationship  with  both  countries.  The 
agreement  with  Turkey,  concluded  in  March 
1976,  and  the  one  currently  under  negotia- 
tion with  Greece  do  not  mark  major  depar- 
tures from  U.S.  security  policy.  Rather, 
these  agreements  build  on  the  past  and 
embody  our  commitment  to  mutual  security 
cooperation  in  the  NATO  context.  The 
agreements  will  improve  and  strengthen  our 
ties  with  both  Greece  and  Turkey  and  will 
help  foster  stability  in  the  area. 

The  Administration  is  therefore  prepared 
to  endorse  in  principle  the  U.S. -Turkish  De- 
fense Cooperation  Agreement.  The 
Administration  will  also  support  and  work  to 
conclude  a  similar  agreement  with  Greece. 
Though  the  Administration  will  defer  for  the 
present  seeking  congressional  approval  of 
either  agreement,  it  is  our  considered  opin- 
ion that  interim  measures  are  needed  for 
both  Greece  and  Turkey. 

For  Greece,  the  Administration  is 
requesting  security  assistance  totaling  $175 
million,  of  which  $35  million  is  grant  assist- 
ance and  the  remainder  FMS  credits  and 
guarantees. 

For  Turkey  the  Administration  is  request- 
ing that  Congress  authorize  $175  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  financing  for  fiscal 
year  1978  by  FMS-guaranteed  loans.  We 
also  ask  that  the  ceiling  on  cash  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  to  Turkey  be  adjusted  so  that  we 
can  maintain  on  a  government-to- 
government  basis  an  ongoing  Turkish 
procurement  of  40  NATO-committed  air- 
craft. These  aircraft  are  already  in  produc- 
tion, and  Congress  previously  has  been 
notified  of  the  FMS  contracts  involved.  We 
are  not  requesting  any  additional  U.S.  fund- 
ing for  this  sale.  We  have  also  in  our  legisla- 
tive proposal  retained  all  of  the  conditions 
regarding  sales  to  Turkey  imposed  under 
section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

We  think  this  is  a  balanced,  moderate 
program — one  designed  to  begin  the  process 
of  restoring  stability  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, moving  toward  a  Cyprus  solution, 
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and  resolving  the  many  problems  which  cur- 
rently exist  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  Counselor  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Nimetz,  is  prepared  to  go  into  further  de- 
tails with  respect  to  our  program  recom- 
mendations in  this  area. 


Proposed  Changes  in  Legislation 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  several  changes  we  are  proposing  in  security 
assistance  legislation. 

We  are  requesting  an  increase  in  the  ceiling 
on  war  reserve  stockpiles  for  allied  countries 
outside  NATO  from  $125  million  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  $270  million  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  stockpiles  for  which  the  authorization  is 
sought  support  Korean  forces.  This  effort  re- 
lates to  the  President's  announced  intention  to 
withdraw  American  ground  forces  from  the 
Korean  Peninsula  over  the  next  five  years.  No 
funds  are  being  sought  under  this  ceiling  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices. I  understand  that  in  large  part  the  ceiling 
will  be  used  to  accommodate  the  book  transfer 
of  ammunition  stockpiles  situated  in  Korea  and 
previously  maintained  for  U.S.  troops,  which 
will  henceforth  be  earmarked  as  war  reserves 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea  troops  which  have 
taken  over  the  batteries  as  U.S.  troops  are 
withdrawn. 

We  are  asking  for  relaxation  of  the  third- 
country  transfer  provisions  to  exempt  transfers 
of  maintenance  and  repair  services  and  spare 
parts  and  NATO  cross-servicing  arrangements. 
It  is  frequently  advantageous  to  pool  repair 
and  maintenance  facilities;  regional  cooperation 
along  these  lines  promotes  closer  security 
cooperation.  Requiring  30  days'  advance  notice 
to  the  Congress  before  we  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  or  the  use  of  spare  parts 
would  tend  to  frustrate  such  cooperation  or 
give  rise  to  unintentional  violations. 

As  for  NATO  cross-servicing,  we  have  in- 
formed the  committee  of  the  problems  which 
arose  under  the  NATO  Sea  Sparrow  project, 
and  the  committee  has  accepted  our  advance 
notification  of  future  transfers  of  Sea  Sparrow 
parts  and  service  among  all  NATO  partners. 
Although  this  precedent  provides  a  means  for 
handling  this  sort  of  problem  within  NATO,  we 


would  prefer  that  the  law  clarify  this  exception 
so  that  our  allies  will  be  reassured  that  such 
cross-servicing  arrangements  for  U.S.  weapons 
are  feasible. 

We  are  also  seeking  to  expand  the  exception 
from  the  limitation  of  $25  million  on  commer- 
cial sales  of  major  defense  equipment  by  in- 
cluding not  only  NATO  countries  as  presently 
but  also  Australia,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand. 
We  have  security  and  military  supply  relations 
with  Australia,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand  simi- 
lar in  character  to  our  relations  with  members 
of  NATO.  These  three  countries  are  all  demo- 
cratic and  industrialized  states  which  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  world  peace 
and  regional  stability.  They  have  also  in  the 
past  procured  their  defense  requirements  in 
part  through  substantial  commercial  purchases 
without  U.S.  Government  participation,  and 
they  could  well  feel  unjustly  discriminated 
against  by  the  present  provisions  of  law  ex- 
cepting only  the  NATO  allies  from  the  lim- 
itation on  licenses  for  commercial  export. 

We  are  requesting  as  well  an  exception  to 
the  $25  million  limitation  for  exports  under 
coproduction  agreements  duly  approved  and 
reported  in  advance  to  this  committee  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  issuance  of  ex- 
port licenses  for  the  shipment  of  components 
and  related  equipment  or  services  provides 
adequate  U.S.  oversight  over  the  progress  of 
the  coproduction  arrangements  between  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. This  procedure  also  avoids  the  kind  of 
direct  participation  of  U.S.  agencies  in  pro- 
curement and  delivery  which  would  result  from 
maintaining  a  requirement  that  purchases  over 
$25  million  of  major  defense  equipment  be 
handled  under  the  foreign  military  sales  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  an  early  amendment  of 
this  provision  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  act  and  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  for  the  regulation  of  exports  of  military 
items. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  the  programs  be- 
fore you  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  this 
Administration.  We  have  made  every  effort  to 
insure  that  they  provide  all  that  is  required, 
but  no  more,  to  meet  our  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  goals.  I  urge  you  to  approve 
them  in  full. 
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Foreign  Aid  Authorizing  Bills 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Following  are  texts  of  identical  letters 
dated  March  28  from  President  Carter  to 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Walter  F.  Mondale,  President 
of  the  Senate,  transmitting  legislation  to  au- 
thorize foreign  assistance  programs  for  fis- 
cal gears  1978  and  1979.  ' 

LETTER  ON  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  2<< 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent:) I  am  transmitting  today  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize foreign  development  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
and  effective  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance program  which  our  international 
position  and  objectives  require.  This  bill 
also  authorizes  appropriation  of  voluntary 
contributions  to  International  Organizations 
whose  programs  are  focused  on  the 
developing  world. 

The  bill  provides  that  development  assist- 
ance shall  be  made  available  to  the  poorest 
countries  on  a  grant  basis  to  the  maximum 
extent  that  is  consistent  with  the  attainment 
of  our  development  objectives.  This  proposal 
is  consistent  with  the  United  States  position 
at  the  UNCTAD  IV  Conference  [United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment], which  urged  aid  donor  nations  to 
provide  the  relatively  least  developed  coun- 
tries on  the  UNCTAD  list  with  assistance 
on  a  grant  rather  than  a  loan  basis.  The  bill 
creates  separate  authorizations  for  popula- 
tion planning  and  health  programs,  and  a 
requirement  that  all  development  assistance 
programs  be  reviewed  to  assure  that  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  relationship  of  these 
programs  to  worldwide  population  growth. 
The  bill  also  contains  an  authorization  of 
$200  million  for  a  long-term  multidonor  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  Sahel.  U.S.  contribu- 


tions to  this  program  will  be  based  on  equi- 
table burden-sharing  with  other  donor 
countries. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be  an 
important  step  in  demonstrating  our  concern 
for  the  economic  problems  of  the  developing 
world.  I  urge  its  early  passage. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 


LETTER  ON  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  2S 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent:) I  am  transmitting  today  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize security  assistance  programs  for  the 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  I  consider  these 
programs  essential  to  the  attainment  of  im- 
portant United  States  foreign  policy  goals 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  reassure  our 
friends  and  allies  of  the  constancy  of  our 
support. 

The  programs  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion include  both  military  and  economic 
forms  of  security  assistance,  with 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  funds  re- 
quested intended  for  nonmilitary  programs. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  important  international 
narcotics  control  efforts. 

The  authorizations  I  am  proposing  reflect 
downward  adjustments  this  Administration 
has  made  in  several  programs  in  light  of  the 
human  rights  situations  in  the  countries  con- 
cerned. We  are  committed  to  a  continuing 
effort  to  ensure  that  human  rights  consid- 
erations are  taken  fully  into  account  in 
determining  whether  our  security  assistance 
programs  serve  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  proposing  major 
changes  in  the  authorities  and  statutory 
procedures  which  now  govern  security  as- 
sistance and  arms  export  controls.  I  have 
made  clear  on  several  occasions  my  deep 


1  For  texts  of  the  bills  transmitted,  see  H.  Docs.  112 
and  113,  95th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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concern  over  the  burgeoning  international 
traffic  in  arms.  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  bring 
greater  coherence,  restraint  and  control  to 
our  arms  transfer  policies  and  practices.  To 
this  end,  I  have  ordered  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  policies  and  practices  regard- 
ing both  governmental  and  commercial  arms 
exports. 

We  have  already  begun  to  discuss  our  pre- 
liminary ideas  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  will  increase  our  consultations  as 
we  proceed  with  our  policy  review.  When 
concluded,  our  review  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  reports  to  the  Congress  mandated  by 
sections  202  and  218  of  the  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976. 

Our  goal  is  to  develop,  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  policies  which  re- 
spect our  commitments  to  the  security  and 
independence  of  friends  and  allies,  which  re- 
flect fully  our  common  concern  for  the  pro- 
motion of  basic  human  rights,  and  which 
give  substance  to  our  commitment  to 
restrain  the  world  arms  trade. 

The  completion  of  this  process  within  the 
next  few  months  will  give  both  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Legislative  Branch  a 
sound  foundation  on  which  they  can  base  a 
thoughtful  reexamination  of  existing  law  and 
fashion  needed  legislative  revisions  which 
will  complement  our  common  policy 
objectives,  ensure  appropriate  participation 
and  oversight  by  the  Congress,  and  provide 
clear  authority  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
approved  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
avoid  legislative  initiatives  which  could  dis- 
rupt important  programs  or  would  hinder  a 
future  cooperative  effort  based  on  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  facts  and  policy 
considerations.  In  this  spirit,  I  have  re- 
quested only  minimal  changes  in  statutory 
authority  and  have  amended  my 
predecessor's  budget  only  where  necessary 
to  bring  the  request  into  line  with  basic 
principles  of  this  Administration.  I  urge  the 
early  passage  of  the  enclosed  legislation  and 
look  forward  to  joining  in  a  productive  effort 


with  the  Congress  later  this  year  to  achieve 
constructive  reform  of  the  security  assist- 
ance and  arms  export  control  laws. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 


President  Carter's  Second  Report 
on  Cyprus  Submitted  to  Congress 

Message  to  the  Congress  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  94-104,  this 
report  describes  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  during  the  last  sixty  days  toward 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem  and  the 
efforts  the  Administration  has  made  to  con- 
tribute to  its  resolution. 

In  my  first  report,  dated  February  11,  I 
emphasized  the  high  priority  we  place  on 
this  effort  and  reaffirmed  our  intention  to 
work  closely  with  the  Congress  in  deciding 
on  our  future  course.  I  promised  that  my 
Special  Representative,  Mr.  Clark  Clifford, 
would  consult  with  you  both  before  and  after 
his  trip  to  the  area.  He  has  done  so.  Before 
his  departure,  Mr.  Clifford  discussed  the 
Cyprus  question,  and  other  pertinent  mat- 
ters, with  a  number  of  interested  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  Leaving  Washington 
February  15,  he  spent  some  two  weeks 
visiting  the  eastern  Mediterranean  area  to 
confer  with  leaders  in  Ankara,  Athens  and 
Nicosia.  He  also  met  with  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim,  under 
whose  leadership  the  Cyprus  intercommunal 
negotiations  were  subsequently  reconvened. 
Returning  from  this  series  of  intensive  con- 
versations, Mr.  Clifford  stopped  in  London 
to  share  his  impressions  with  leaders  of  the 
British  Government  which,  as  current  in- 
cumbent of  the  European  Community  Presi- 
dency as  well  as  former  administrator  of 


1  Transmitted  on  Apr.   15  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 
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Cyprus,  maintains  a  special  interest  in  find- 
ing a  just  and  speedy  Cyprus  solution. 

Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Clifford  reported  to 
me  that  the  leaders  of  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus  correctly  saw  his  mission  as  a  signal 
of  the  deep  interest  this  Administration 
takes  in  the  problems  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  He  came  away  convinced  of 
their  clear  understanding  that  the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  search  for 
a  fair  and  lasting  Cyprus  settlement  as  well 
as  to  the  improvement  of  relations  with  our 
two  important  and  valued  NATO  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
more  stable  atmosphere  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The  tasks  I  gave  Mr.  Clifford  were  to 
make  a  first-hand  assessment  of  current 
problems  and  attitudes  in  the  three  coun- 
tries so  that  we  might  better  judge  what 
contribution  the  United  States  might  make 
toward  encouraging  progress  in  the  long- 
festering  Cyprus  dispute;  to  identify  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  could  improve  its 
bilateral  relationships  with  Greece  and  Tur- 
key; and  to  gain  a  better  insight  into  the 
sources  of  the  tensions  that  exist  between 
these  two  NATO  allies. 

In  his  visits  to  Ankara  and  Athens,  Mr. 
Clifford  held  detailed  discussions  on  a  range 
of  bilateral  issues,  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
Cyprus.  These  talks  were  useful  in  creating 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  have  complicated  our  relations  with 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Clifford  that  the  leaders  in  Ankara 
and  Athens  support  a  serious  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  fair  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem  in  1977. 

On  Cyprus,  Mr.  Clifford  had  lengthy 
meetings  with  Archbishop  Makarios  and 
with  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  Mr.  Rauf 
Denktash.  These  talks  were  frank  and  forth- 
right. Both  leaders  recognized  that  what 
would  be  needed  to  move  the  Vienna  talks 
forward  were  specific  discussions  of  the  two 
central  issues  of  the  Cyprus  problem:  future 
territorial  arrangements  and  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  central  and  re- 
gional governments.  Mr.  Clifford  found  a 
new  willingness  to  face  the  difficult  deci- 


sions which  both  sides  must  now  make  if  a 
settlement  is  to  be  reached. 

One  indication  of  that  willingness  is  the 
negotiations  between  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Cypriot  representatives  which  took  place  in 
Vienna  from  March  31  through  April  7. 
These  meetings — the  first  such  intercom- 
munal  negotiations  in  more  than  a  year — 
were  chaired  for  the  first  several  days  by 
U.N.  Secretary  General  Waldheim  and  fol- 
lowing his  scheduled  departure  on  April  4, 
the  concluding  sessions  were  held  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  General's 
Special  Representative  for  Cyprus,  Ambas- 
sador [Javier]  Perez  de  Cuellar. 

We  had  not  expected  any  dramatic  break- 
throughs at  these  meetings;  and  none 
occurred.  The  two  sides  are  still  far  apart  in 
their  views.  But  the  meetings  did  move  for- 
ward the  process  of  probing  and  clarification 
of  each  side's  position  by  the  other.  Most 
important,  in  my  view,  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  since  1974  concrete,  detailed 
proposals  were  put  forward  by  each  side 
covering  the  two  central  issues.  And  finally 
the  momentum  achieved  in  these  meetings 
has  been  preserved  by  the  agreement  of 
both  sides  to  meet  again  in  Nicosia  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  prepare  for  another 
round  in  Vienna  and  thus  continue  the  proc- 
ess toward  a  peaceful  Cyprus  solution. 

In  my  first  report  I  promised  that  the 
United  States  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  help 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  for  Cyprus. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  take  a  part  in  supporting  the 
negotiating  process  revitalized  by  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  last  month  in  Vienna.  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we  continue 
to  work  with  the  parties  to  encourage  and 
insure  a  sustained  and  serious  negotiating 
process  and  equally  important  that  we  work 
with  our  Greek  and  Turkish  allies  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  cooper- 
ation between  our  countries.  Working  in 
close  liaison  with  the  Congress,  we  will  de- 
vote whatever  efforts  may  be  required  to 
bring  about  a  truly  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1977. 
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U.S. -Canada  Treaty  on  Execution 
of  Penal  Sentences  Sent  to  Senate 

Message  From  President  Carter  1 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  on  the 
Execution  of  Penal  Sentences  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  March  2,  1977. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  would  permit  citizens  of  either 
nation  who  had  been  convicted  in  the  courts 
of  the  other  country  to  serve  their  sentences 
in  their  home  country;  in  each  case  the  con- 
sent of  the  offender  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  authorities  of  the  two  Governments 
would  be  required. 

This  Treaty  is  significant  because  it  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  resolve  a  situation 
which  has  inflicted  substantial  hardships  on 
a  number  of  citizens  of  each  country  and  has 
caused  concern  to  both  Governments.  I  rec- 


1  Transmitted  on  Apr.  18  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  H,  95th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  treaty  and 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 


ommend  that  the  Senate  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  Treaty  together  with 
the  similar  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican 
States  which  I  have  already  transmitted. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  is,  1977. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

Duty-Free  Treatment  for  Aircraft  Engines  Imported 
as  Temporary  Replacements  for  Certain  Aircraft 
Engines  Undergoing  Overhaul.  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany  H.R. 
422.  H.  Rept.  95-77.  March  15,  1977.  3  pp. 

Continuation  of  Temporary  Duty  Suspension  on 
Importation  of  Certain  Horses.  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany  H.R. 
3259.  H.  Rept.  95-79.  March  15,  1977.  4  pp. 

Duty-Free  Entry  of  Carillon  Bells  for  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass.  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany  H.R.  1404.  H. 
Rept.  95-80.  March  15,  1977.  2  pp. 

Supplemental  Military  Assistance  for  Portugal  for 
Fiscal  Year  1977.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  to  accompany  H.K.  3976.  H. 
Rept.  95-81.  March  15,  1977.  6  pp. 

Authorizing  Additional  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  for  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations  to 
accompany  H.R.  5040.  H.  Rept.  95-84.  March  16, 
1977.  13  pp. 

Amending  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  accompany 
H.R.  4895.  H.  Rept.  95-104.  March  22,  1977.  12  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Challenge  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council: 
Advancing  the  Quality  of  Life  in  All  Its  Aspects 


Statement  by  Andrew  Young 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ' 


The  fundamental  importance  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  obvious.  The 
most  critical  task  we  confront,  both  as  indi- 
vidual nations  and  collectively,  is  the 
advancement  of  the  quality  of  life  of  human- 
kind in  all  its  aspects.  That  is  the  business 
of  this  Council,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  rightly  looking  to  us  for  initiative  and 
leadership  in  their  quest  for  social  justice. 

The  question  is  whether  we  can,  and  will, 
respond  to  this  challenge.  I  need  not  remind 
anyone  in  this  room  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task;  a  brief  glance  at  the  program  of  work 
of  ECOSOC  for  this  year  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  number,  complexity,  and  inter- 
relatedness  of  the  issues  we  confront.  If  we 
are  to  be  successful,  it  will  require  a 
genuine,  sustained  effort  by  all  of  us: 

— To  establish  a  common  agenda  based 
upon  conscious  priorities.  Such  an  agenda 
and  priorities  should  be  directed  against  the 
basic  human  misery  which  is  well  within  our 
capacity  to  eliminate. 

— To  focus  on  the  common  enemies  of 
humankind  rather  than  on  denunciation  and 
polemics  against  each  other. 

— To  focus  on  problem  solving  rather  than 
ideological  arguments. 

— To  work  toward  building  an  effective 
consensus  founded  on  those  basic  commit- 
ments we  have  already  undertaken  in  the 


1  Made  before  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  (ECOSOC)  at  New  York  on  Apr.  19  (text 
from  USUN  press  release  23). 


Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
other  major  international  instruments. 

It  is  because  my  government  and  people 
are  so  concerned  with  these  problems,  as 
are  all  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
warn  against  what  I  sense  is  an  impatience 
on  the  part  of  my  people  with  international 
development  programs,  or  what  we  call 
foreign  aid  programs. 

It  is  not  that  the  American  people,  or  the 
people  of  any  nation,  are  basically  opposed 
to  helping  other  people  or  even  making  sac- 
rifices to  aid  other  nations  in  their  struggle 
against  oppression  and  poverty.  It  is  that 
too  often  the  American  people,  and  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  have  been  disap- 
pointed that  their  efforts  have  not  resulted 
in  any  appreciable  help  for  the  poor  of  the 
world  nor  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  idealism  and  generos- 
ity of  the  American  people;  for  example,  in 
the  10  years  1969-78  the  United  States  will 
deliver  more  than  10  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
food  under  our  Public  Law  480.  But  it  is 
often  asked  why  the  poor  of  a  rich  nation 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  aid  the  rich  of  a 
poor  nation.  A  significant  part  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  programs  of  international 
development  is  that  so  much  of  this  nation's 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  giving  military 
rather  than  economic  and  social  aid  and  to 
bolstering  repressive  regimes. 
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If  we  are  to  maintain  the  commitment  of 
our  people,  and  if  you  are  to  maintain  the 
commitment  of  your  peoples,  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs  of  development 
and  to  the  human  rights  programs,  we  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  these  programs 
really  work,  that  they  really  affect  in  a  real 
and  positive  way  the  lives  of  the  hungry,  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  tortured,  and  the 
homeless. 

It  is  exactly  against  these  timeless  and 
basic  enemies  of  all  people  that  we,  repre- 
sentatives of  our  various  peoples,  can  meet 
and  find  an  exciting  and  action-producing 
consensus.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  searching  for 
this  consensus  that  I  would  like  to  make 
some  general  comments  as  well  as  some  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  the  work  of  this 
session. 

The  Inseparable  Nature  of  Human  Freedoms 

Some  truths  can  never  be  repeated  too  of- 
ten. They  must  always  be  before  us.  The 
most  fundamental  truth  of  all  is  this:  Man  is 
born  to  be  free,  and  all  that  we  do  must  be 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  human 
beings — every  type  of  human  being,  of 
whatever  race  or  religion,  of  whatever  sex, 
and  in  all  societies,  new  and  old,  rich  and 
poor.  This  truth,  this  great  objective,  be- 
longs equally  to  everyone — every  nation 
represented  in  this  chamber,  every  country 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  those  not  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  are  talking  about  an 
idea  which  is  inherent  in  the  human 
condition.  It  is  humankind's  nature  to  strive 
for  dignity,  to  struggle  for  justice,  to 
hunger  for  freedom,  and  to  seek  to  live  in 
community. 

There  is  yet  another  truth  flowing  from 
this  reality  which  is  equally  compelling.  It  is 
the  duty  of  public  officials,  and  especially 
the  governing  elite,  of  every  nation,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  realize  these  common  goals 
of  humankind.  All  of  us  in  official  service 
must  be  constantly  reminded,  and  must  do 
our  best  constantly  to  remember,  that  the 
responsiveness  of  the  governing  elites  to  the 
popular  will  for  justice,  for  peace,  for  dig- 
nity, and  for  freedom  is  the  test  by  which 
we  should  be  measured. 


This  point  has  very  recently  been  made  by 
a  man  who  has  worked  for  justice  and 
human  dignity  all  his  life.  I  refer  to  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  Prime  Minister 
Desai.  Speaking  on  April  7  before  a  meeting 
of  nonaligned  nations  in  New  Delhi,  he  said 
that: 

We  have  learned  from  Gandhi  that  there  is  no  nobler 
quest  than  to  work  for'  justice  and  a  better  life  for 
one's  fellow  brethren.  He  taught  us,  too,  that  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  one's  people  must  not  be  a  con- 
cealed lust  for  power.  What  the  people  need  today  is  a 
happy  contented  life  fully  utilizing  the  aids  which  sci- 
ence has  placed  and  will  continually  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  mankind.  Life  cannot  be  merely  mechanized  if 
the  end  is  to  be  happiness  and  contentment.  There  has 
to  be  a  moral  and  spiritual  base  for  development  along 
with  its  materialistic  content.  Freedom  from  want  and 
freedom  from  fear  have  to  be  secured  to  make  that 
base.  We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
achieving  these  freedoms  along  with  the  right  to  lib- 
erty. 

It  is  hard  to  match  the  eloquence  of  this 
great  Indian  statesman.  But  let  me  try  to 
say  in  a  few  simple  words  of  my  own  what 
this  means — and  what  it  doesn't  mean.  It 
obviously  doesn't  mean  that  we  and  all  our 
societies  have  to  be  perfect.  Obviously  we 
can't.  No  matter  how  hard  we  try,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement 
elsewhere.  No  system  within  societies,  no 
amount  of  wealth,  will  create  perfect  jus- 
tice. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  things 
which  simply  must  never  be  accepted — the 
governing  elites  not  doing  their  best  to  meet 
basic  human  needs,  to  avoid  starvation  and 
malnutrition — or  utilizing  the  power  of 
government  to  coerce  and  destroy  people,  or 
tolerating  barbaric  cruelties  inflicted  by 
lower  level  officials. 

The  Western  democracies  have  often  been 
accused  of  giving  the  highest  priority  to 
political  rights — as  we  see  them — and  paying 
insufficient  attention  to  fundamental  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights.  I  propose  to  you 
that  this  is  not  so.  I  would  recall  the  very 
important  document  in  the  history  of  my 
country,  President  Roosevelt's  1941  message 
to  Congress  in  which  he  described  the  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  freedoms.  These 
included  freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  freedom  from  fear. 
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But  there  was  one  additional  freedom: 
freedom  from  want  for  all  inhabitants  of 
every  nation  of  the  world.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration confirms  our  country's  commit- 
ment to  all  four,  a  commitment  manifested 
over  the  past  30  years  by  our  cooperation  in 
a  series  of  economic  development  programs. 

The  inseparable  nature  of  these  human 
freedoms  will  always  be  borne  in  mind  by 
policymakers  in  the  United  States.  The  very 
name  of  this  Council  clearly  implies  that  the 
same  should  be  done  here. 

We  have  long  since  come  to  realize  that 
development  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product.  The  shine  of  steel 
from  a  new  mill  is  quickly  dulled  if  its  work- 
ers or  their  brothers  and  sisters  still  in  the 
countryside  must  live  in  fear,  be  it  fear  of 
political  repression  or  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  feed  themselves  and  their  children. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  three  basic  fears 
today — the  fear  of  hunger,  the  fear  of  tor- 
ture, and  the  fear  of  racism — and  suggest 
that  these  three  are  basic  problems  that  we 
could  attack  with  near-unanimity  and  high 
expectations  of  significant  success  if  we 
agreed  to  focus  on  them  as  our  priorities. 

Combating  World  Hunger  and  Famine 

Hunger  and  famine  are  perhaps  the 
problems  that  affect  directly  and  most  dras- 
tically the  greatest  number  of  human  be- 
ings. Today  as  many  as  400  million 
people  — 15  percent  of  the  world's 
population — are  starving.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more  receive  only  minimal  food  re- 
quirements. Perhaps  100  million  children 
suffer  chronic  malnutrition.  There  are 
virtually  no  countries  in  the  world  where  all 
the  people  have  a  healthy  diet  all  the  time. 

These  problems  are  not  simply  the  legacy 
of  international  manipulations  and 
maneuverings,  as  some  would  have  it.  In- 
stead, they  often  reflect  mistaken  percep- 
tions of  growth.  We  have  all  been  guilty  of 
ignoring  our  rural  populations  in  pursuit  of 
machines  and  methods  to  propel  us  along  the 
path  of  industrialization. 

In  our  country  we  turned  our  back  on  the 
sturdy  small  farmer  and  skilled  craftsman 


whom  our  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
acclaimed  as  the  strength  of  our  nation. 
Today  millions  of  Americans  have  left  the 
farms  of  rural  America  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  our  cities.  There,  crowded  to- 
gether, depersonalized  and  hungry,  too 
many  have  failed  to  find  what  they  had 
sought. 

If  developing  countries  can  learn  some 
things  from  our  mistakes,  they  will  be  able 
to  adjust  productive  systems  to  meet  their 
own  special  conditions  of  climate, 
geography,  and  human  resources. 

The  international  community  can  and 
should  do  much  to  help.  Food-surplus  coun- 
tries can  provide  food  aid.  We  in  the  United 
States  hope  to  rework  our  own  legislation  so 
that  our  food  assistance  can  help  foster 
long-term  development.  Through  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Development, 
we  and  other  countries  with  the  financial 
means  are  supporting  efforts,  and  helping 
farmers,  particularly  small  farmers  in  the 
poorer  countries,  to  increase  production. 

All  food-producing  countries  can  help  by 
working  to  fulfill  the  goal  we  set  at  the 
seventh  special  session  [of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly]  to  reduce  by  half  the  food  now 
wasted  because  of  poor  storage  and 
handling — food  enough  to  feed  the  400  mil- 
lion people  who  are  starving. 

In  the  field  of  food  grains  we  also  need  to 
establish  a  system  of  nationally  held  re- 
serves to  provide  basic  food  security.  The 
United  States  is  urgently  reviewing  this 
question  to  see  how  we  might  be  able  to 
help  get  negotiations  moving. 

We  need  also  to  work  harder  to  find  tech- 
nologies and  systems  which  take  account  of 
the  relationships  among  food  production, 
available  resources,  and  environmental 
stresses  on  the  land.  We  need  new  ideas  and 
new  systems  which  do  not  rely  too  heavily 
on  products  which  have  become  very 
expensive.  We  must  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  natural  disasters,  which  can  strike 
with  devastating  and  heartrending  conse- 
quences. In  this  context,  the  creative 
initiative  of  France  in  establishing  a  Club 
des  Amis  du  Sahel  provides  a  good  example. 

Without  the  freedom  from  want  that  these 
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efforts  are  aimed  at  securing,  our  words  on 
economic  development  or  on  human  rights 
will  have  little  meaning  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  world's  people.  But  the  reverse  is 
also  true:  We  cannot  attack  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  famine  without  remembering 
justice  as  the  goal  of  human  society.  Efforts 
at  increasing  food  production  will  not  be 
successful  unless  all  nations  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  poor  distribution  of  land  owner- 
ship and  income  and  inequity  between  tradi- 
tional groups.  For  without  justice,  there  can 
be  no  true  stability,  and  there  cannot  be 
true  social  stability  until  everyone  has 
enough  to  eat.  As  long  as  there  is  hunger 
anywhere  it  will  affect  people  everywhere. 
Hunger  and  famine  are  realities  that 
threaten  the  work  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  who  seek  for  a  better  world. 

Hunger  and  famine  are  not  ancient  pesti- 
lences, but  very  modern  plagues,  stark 
possibilities  that  can  arise  almost  any  year 
and  sweep  away  tens  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children.  The  evident 
growing  gap  between  the  affluent  minority 
in  every  nation  and  the  sometimes  great 
majority  of  poor  in  most  nations  only  high- 
lights the  problem:  While  poverty  spreads 
and  famine  is  a  real  possibility,  small  groups 
in  almost  every  nation  live  lives  of  luxury 
and  waste. 

We  dare  to  say  these  things  here  because 
the  silent  poor  majority  of  the  world  is  not 
also  deaf  and  blind;  though  they  do  not,  out 
of  fear  and  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  re- 
monstrate against  the  gross  inequity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  world,  they 
see  and  they  hear  and  they  understand. 
They  will  not,  and  should  not,  be  forever  ig- 
nored, Mr.  Chairman. 

Every  country,  including  mine,  has,  at 
least  sometimes,  some  hungry  people;  and 
every  nation  has  some  problem  with  waste 
of  vital  resources  that  could  be  used  to  feed 
the  hungry.  We  are  all  on  Spaceship  Earth 
together,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  are  all 
neighbors  in  a  Global  Village.  Surely  our 
common  humanity  calls  upon  us  in  the  Coun- 
cil meeting  to  find  some  new  and  effective 
means  to  combat  world  hunger  and  famine. 

So  again  I  turn  to  the  fact  that  economic 


and  social  development  cannot  be  separated. 
We  have  two  largely  separate  sections  of 
ECOSOC  dealing  with  these  matters,  two 
separate  committees  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  in  most  countries  two  professional 
groups  dealing  with  these  problems.  These 
are  separations  merely  of  natural  conven- 
ience, and  I  do  not  propose  to  change  them. 
But  we  must  think  of  every  possible  way  to 
increase  the  interface  between  the  two 
approaches — in  our  national  planning,  in  our 
bilateral  cooperation  for  development,  and 
in  our  work  of  the  United  Nations,  most 
particularly  in  this  Council. 

At  this  session  we  have  before  us  a  res- 
olution of  the  Commission  for  Social  De- 
velopment which  recommends  that  we  invite 
the  Secretary  General  to  set  up  a  small 
working  group  to  recommend  how  we  can 
better  integrate  social  development  efforts 
into  the  work  of  the  U.N.  system.  1  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  government's  strong 
support  for  this  resolution.  We  cannot  seek 
a  more  just  international  economic  order,  a 
better  system  of  economic  progress  and 
cooperation,  without  reference  to  man's 
basic  needs  and  what  we  have  come  to  call 
social  considerations. 


The  Problem  of  Torture 

I  would  like  next  to  turn  to  the  problem  of 
torture.  There's  an  obvious  connection  with 
the  problem  of  fighting  hunger.  In  each  case 
the  central  focus  is  the  same — the  dignity 
and  the  worth  of  the  human  personality.  If 
we  are  to  mean  what  we  say  about  promot- 
ing human  rights,  we  should  be  concerned 
whenever  a  human  being  suffers,  whenever 
his  physical  or  spiritual  existence  is 
threatened,  either  through  lack  of  food  or 
through  abuse  of  his  body. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  it's  nothing  less  than  de- 
plorable that  in  our  supposedly  enlightened 
time  some  of  the  gravest  offenses  to  the 
human  person  known  throughout  human 
history  are  still  being  committed.  We  know 
that  torture  exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  today.  Not  only  is  it  practiced  in  its 
most  debased  and  horrible  forms;  but  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  been  perverted  by 
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sick  minds  to  invent  unbelievably  cruel,  if 
highly  sophisticated,  modern  methods.  For 
example,  advances  in  new  kinds  of  drugs 
have  brought  with  them  advances  in  new 
kinds  of  mental  torture. 

The  struggle  to  eliminate  torture  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  basic  importance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  though  relatively  few  people  are  ac- 
tually tortured  in  comparison  to  those  who 
suffer  and  sometimes  die  from  hunger.  Tor- 
ture is  not  used  today  primarily  as  a  means 
of  extracting  information  from  a  few  hard- 
core-opposition militants,  but,  rather,  is 
increasingly  used  as  a  means  of  intimidating 
masses  of  poor  and  oppressed  people.  Tor- 
ture is  used  as  the  leading  edge  of  the  whole 
system  of  intimidation,  and  such  a  system 
exists  in  almost  every  society  in  some  form. 

And  while  we  can  dream  of  someday  in 
the  future  being  able  to  dismantle  this  whole 
system  of  terror — subtle  and  other- 
wise— that  keeps  people  from  being 
free  to  express  their  legitimate  aspirations 
and  complaints,  at  this  moment  in  history 
we  must  attack  the  ugliest  head  of  this 
hydra-headed  monster:  We  must  attack  tor- 
ture. In  so  doing  we  will  make  it  possible, 
perhaps,  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  to  find 
more  spokesmen  so  they  can  be  more  fully 
represented  at  the  tables  of  deliberation  of 
the  world. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  in  the 
United  States  understand  that  our  own  soci- 
ety still  has  subtle  but  very  strong  systems 
of  intimidation  at  work  that  inhibit  the 
possibilities  of  our  poor,  our  discriminated 
against,  and  our  dissidents  from  speaking 
fully  to  redress  themselves.  The  bright  but 
poor  young  man  from  our  ghettos  is  much 
more  likely  to  go  to  jail  and  find  himself 
abused  there;  for  those  few  from  affluent 
families  who  get  in  trouble  with  the  law, 
lawyers  are  readily  available,  while  for  the 
majority  of  the  poor,  minimal  legal  assist- 
ance is  very  difficult  indeed. 

One  thing  else  needs  to  be  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  outcry  against  torture  that 
has  arisen  in  the  last  few  years  has,  unfor- 
tunately, produced  new  and  subtler  ways  of 
intimidating  the  spokesmen  of  the  poor  and 


the  oppressed  and  of  driving  the 
dispossessed  into  even  greater  despair  and 
passivity.  In  particular,  it  is  now  increas- 
ingly common  to  just  murder  a  dissident  or 
to  illegally  kidnap  the  dissident  and  quickly 
murder  him.  In  such  cases,  the  security 
forces  of  a  nation  often  disclaim  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  act,  and  there  is  no  tortured 
person  left  to  later  tell  the  sad  story  of 
suffering  inflicted  by  other  human  beings. 
So  when  we  speak  about  torture,  we  mean 
three  things:  physical  torture,  the  general 
problem  of  "missing  persons,"  and  the 
problem  of  political  assassinations. 

"Torture"  is  a  word  that  is  repugnant  to 
all  our  ears,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  some 
things  we  don't  like  to  talk  about  in 
supposedly  polite  society.  But  do  we  not 
deny  our  own  humanity,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  fellow  delegates,  as  well  as  abandon 
others  to  lives  of  degradation  and  suffering, 
when  we  refuse  to  name  that  which  is  im- 
portant and  significant  and  has  a  name? 
Perhaps  our  "politeness"  is  something  of  a 
mask  for  cowardice  or  for  our  basic 
unwillingness  to  do  our  duty  as  human  be- 
ings as  well  as  representatives  of  our 
peoples  and  governments.  Can  we  allow  "po- 
liteness" and  protocol  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  search  for  answers  and  solutions  to  this 
problem  of  torture?  Its  essence  is 
barbarism — today  increasingly  associated 
with  modern  technology,  unfortunately. 

In  order  to  focus  our  attention  firmly  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  a  problem  that  I 
firmly  believe  we  can  help  solve  if  we  but 
have  the  will,  let  me  mention  some  of  the 
kinds  of  torture  of  which  I  have  recently 
heard,  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  some  cases,  the  prisoner  is  hung  by  his 
or  her  knees,  with  the  mouth  taped  tightly 
shut.  Then  a  piece  of  cotton  is  stuffed  in  the 
nostrils — then  the  head  hanging  down 
perhaps  held  tightly  in  place  by  the  hair. 
And  then  water  is  dripped  from  an 
eyedropper  on  the  cotton,  until  the  prisoner 
nearly  drowns  with  only  a  few  drops  of 
water  applied.  The  terror — not  to  mention 
the  great  potential  for  permanent  physical 
damage — is  hardly  imaginable  to  us. 
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We  have  all  heard  the  stones  of  how  elec- 
tric shocks  are  used  to  torment  prisoners — a 
sad  application  of  modern  technology!  Of 
how  leather  or  canvas  hoods  are  placed  on 
the  prisoners'  heads.  Of  the  sexual  viola- 
tions of  especially  young  female  prisoners, 
that  even  has  gone  so  far  as  the  raping  of 
people  of  religious  orders  before  groups  of 
security  personnel. 

And  then  there  are  the  more  "subtle" 
kinds  of  torture,  using  drugs  or  enforced 
dehydration.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
peasant  leader  was  hung  for  over  two  days 
in  a  refrigerated  room  with  a  group  of  corp- 
ses, also  suspended,  but  by  meat  hooks,  and 
constantly  bombarded  by  a  loudspeaker  de- 
nouncing him  and  telling  him  that  if  he 
didn't  denounce  his  fellow  peasant  leaders  he 
would  be  allowed  to  stay  there  until  he, 
also,  died.  I  know  of  a  case  today  where 
Protestant  pastors  are  imprisoned  in  a  dark- 
ened cell,  with  one  meal  per  day  and  no 
human  contact  allowed,  apparently  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  finally  go  mad. 

Such  stories — there  are  many  of  them — I 
only  mention  them  here  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  dealing  with  flesh-and-blood 
problems — problems  we  can  help  solve, 
problems  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  poig- 
nancy. 

Strengthening  the  Effort  To  End  Torture 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  General 
Assembly  has  taken  a  number  of  unanimous 
decisions  reiterating  its  total  rejection  of 
torture  and  endorsing  measures  to  combat 
it.  We  now  have  a  Declaration  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  All  Persons  From  Being  Subjected 
to  Torture,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  30th 
Assembly.  But  in  spite  of  these  ringing 
pronouncements  taken  with  unanimous  sup- 
port, we  have  reports  that  torture  still  con- 
tinues. 

There  is  something  gone  wrong,  I  am 
convinced,  in  those  societies  in  which  tor- 
ture has  taken  hold,  to  whatever  degree.  No 
government  which  claims  respect  from  the 
world  community  can  endorse  torture.  I  am 
sure  that  in  most  cases  the  practices  that  do 


occur  are  the  result  of  the  actions  of  dis- 
turbed or  misguided  individuals  perverting 
governmental  authority.  Admittedly,  in  a 
few  extreme  instances  the  prevalence  and 
persistence  of  torture  suggests  that  it  has 
been  practiced  as  a  deliberate  weapon  of 
governments'  intimidation. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  for  torture,  our 
concern  must  be  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
see  that  this  practice  is  brought  to  an  end. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  make  better  use  of 
the  institutions  that  we  have,  because  up  to 
now  what  we  have  done  has  obviously  not 
been  enough.  We  have  before  us  a  challenge 
to  find  more  effective  ways  to  attack  this 
problem  and  to  bring  help  to  many  people 
who  still  suffer  from  torture. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  for  the  moment  den- 
igrate what  has  already  been  done.  It  was 
all  to  the  good  for  us  to  proclaim  the  decla- 
ration against  torture.  It  has  been  useful  to 
strengthen  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners.  We  support  as 
well  the  effort  to  draft  a  body  of  principles 
for  the  protection  of  all  persons  under  any 
form  of  detention  or  imprisonment  which  is 
now  before  the  Subcommission  on 
Discrimination  and  Minorities. 

Every  modest  step  taken  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  law  as  it  applies  to  persons 
under  any  form  of  detention  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Support  for  these  legal  ad- 
vances by  all  governments  can  be  significant 
in  strengthening  the  national  barriers 
against  mistreatment  of  persons,  in  making 
less  likely  the  abuse  of  prisoners  by  lowrer 
level  officials. 

We  have  not  yet  fully  exploited  what  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ultimate 
remedy  at  our  disposal:  publicity  and  public 
condemnation.  Isn't  this  problem  of  torture 
of  such  gravity  that  we  should  seriously 
consider  taking  additional  steps?  I  have  in 
mind  steps  that  wrould  help  us  to  expose 
where  torture  has  been  a  part  of  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violation  of  human 
rights  and  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
some  governments  which  have  in- 
stitutionalized legal  norms  for  the  protection 
of  dissidents. 
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This  second  element  occurs  to  me  because 
I  think  it  gets  us  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  some  countries,  governments  have 
felt  themselves  threatened  by  subversive  or 
terrorist  forces,  and  that  situation  has  led 
these  governments  to  be  less  stringent  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  in  control- 
ling the  spread  of  torture.  Several  things 
need  to  be  said  about  this  aspect  of  the 
problem: 

— First,  no  conditions  which  may  threaten 
the  existence  of  a  government,  however 
weak  or  insecure  it  may  feel,  are  such  as  to 
justify  resort  to  torture.  This  proposition  is 
recognized  by  the  United  Nations  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which  abso- 
lutely forbids  derogation  from  the 
prohibition  against  torture,  even  in  times  of 
public  emergency  threatening  the  life  of  a 
nation. 

— Second,  as  a  practical  matter,  infliction 
of  torture  as  a  means  to  maintain  order  is 
ultimately  self-defeating.  This  reaction  of 
revulsion  and  the  renewed  determination  to 
bring  down  regimes  which  grind  down  their 
populations  almost  always  creates  even 
greater  problems  of  public  order. 

— And  third,  looking  at  historical  experi- 
ence, it  has  been  true  that  many  new  and 
weak  governments  have  taken  hold  and  have 
survived  without  resort  to  such  methods. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  feel  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  consider  how  we 
might  establish  a  group  which  would  inves- 
tigate under  U.N.  mandate  the  problem  of 
torture  on  a  worldwide  basis — to  tell  us 
where  it  exists  and  persists,  to  identify  the 
most  flagrant  instances,  and  to  inform  us 
about  cases  in  which  governments  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  or  curbed  resort  to  tor- 
ture. It  might  be  appropriate  for  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  a  panel  of  distinguished 
nonpartisan  experts.  Such  a  special  ad  hoc 
body  would  be  best  able  to  carry  out  the 
sort  of  mandate  I  have  in  mind.  An 
authoritative,  comprehensive  report  from 
such  a  group  would  motivate  us  all,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  direction  of  a  new  and  more  ef- 
fective effort  to  eliminate  this  evil. 


I  want  to  mention  another  important  area 
of  work.  I  referred  earlier  to  the  perver- 
sions of  science  and  technology  which  have 
led  to  new  forms  of  assaults  on  the  physical 
and  intellectual  integrity  of  human  beings. 
The  Subcommission  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  recently  been  asked  to  for- 
mulate guidelines  for  the  protection  of  those 
detained  on  the  grounds  of  mental  ill  health. 
This  timely  and  humane  initiative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  deserves  our  full  support. 

U.N.  Human  Rights  Machinery 

The  problem  of  torture  and  the  measures 
we  take  in  the  United  Nations  to  combat  it 
are  part  of  a  bigger  problem;  namely,  the 
U.N.'s  role  in  promoting  human  rights  and 
the  development  of  machinery  to  carry  out 
that  role.  We  attach  great  importance  to 
strengthening  the  U.N.'s  human  rights 
machinery.  My  colleagues  will  recall  the 
remarks  of  President  Carter  on  this  subject 
in  his  address  on  March  17. 

It  has  been  more  than  30  years  now  since 
this  machinery  first  began  to  function 
through  meetings  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  In  this  relatively  short  time, 
much  valuable  groundwork  has  been  laid  in 
an  area  which  30  years  ago  was  unexplored. 
We  are  at  a  stage  when  we  must  persist  in 
exploiting  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  and  in  strengthening  the  somewhat 
fragile  structure  of  the  newer  procedural 
devices,  like  those  provided  for  in  ECOSOC 
Resolution  1503. 2 

Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  is 
now  under  a  mandate  from  the  Assembly  to 
develop  and  propose  new  ideas  for  improv- 
ing the  effective  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
through  the  United  Nations.  We  take  this 
assignment  very  seriously  and  will  be 
proposing  initiatives  in  the  future.  As  the 
President  indicated,  we  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 


2  ECOSOC  Resolution  1503  (XLVIII),  entitled  "Pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  communications  relating  to 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms," 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  May  27,  1970. 
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Human  Rights.  In  addition,  we  want  to  find 
ways  to  make  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  a  more  effective  body.  We  think  the 
key  lies  in  more  complete  cooperation  with 
the  Commission  on  the  part  of  all  nations. 
That  will  go  a  long  way  to  make  the  United 
Nations  much  more  effective  in  protecting 
the  basic  rights  of  all  peoples. 

Racism  and  Racial  Discrimination 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting humankind  today  is  the  problem  of 
racism  and  racial  discrimination.  In  this  area 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  pecu- 
liar responsibility:  as  a  nation  long  afflicted 
with  the  problems  of  racism  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, we  feel  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  world  struggle  to  eliminate 
all  forms  of  racism  and  racial  discrimination, 
and  our  President  recently  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  move  toward  ratification 
of  the  convention  of  this  name.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  been  engaged  in  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a  century  in  a 
serious  nationwide  struggle,  in  many 
respects  a  successful  struggle,  against  rac- 
ism. Our  ongoing  struggle,  which  is  not 
completed  by  a  long  shot  and  which  con- 
tinues, has  been  conducted  in  general  in  an 
open  and  problem-solving  way  which 
minimized  violence  to  persons. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  of- 
fers, we  believe,  many  examples  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  selectively  prof- 
it. We  are  still  struggling  to  appreciate  the 
richness  of  diversity  and  to  purge  ourselves 
of  the  curse  of  believing  in  conformity  and 
uniformity  in  this  country;  nevertheless, 
perhaps  no  nation  has  made  as  much  prog- 
ress in  its  struggle  against  racism  as  the 
United  States. 

That  this  transformation  took  place  over  a 
relatively  short  time  in  the  face  of  a  problem 
many  thought  was  insoluble  is  not  only  a 
source  of  pride  for  Americans  but  grounds 
for  faith  that  fundamental  changes  can  take 
place  when  people  of  good  will,  everywhere 
in  the  world,  show  determination  to  work 
for  them. 


Without  this  faith,  I  would  not  have  come 
here  today.  I  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions provides  all  of  us  a  very  special 
opportunity — to  help  each  other.  It  won't 
always  be  easy.  There  will  sometimes  be 
contentions  and  embarrassment. 

But  all  of  us  must  know,  as  government 
officials  and  as  individuals,  that  we  will  not 
be  true  to  ourselves  as  human  beings  unless 
we  make  the  most  persistent,  creative,  and 
concerted  attack  possible  on  the  problem  of 
advancing  the  human  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  justice  for  all.  As  dele- 
gates, we  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
our  world  organization  plays  a  central  role 
in  the  process.  I  have  suggested  some 
priorities  which  I  hope  can  unite  us  in  a  new 
consensus — a  consensus  that  will  enable  us 
to  move  forward  in  the  long  struggle  to 
realize  the  dream  of  a  world  of  justice  and 
freedom  for  all.  It  is  a  consensus  that  unites 
us  in  a  struggle  against  evils  which  afflict  us 
all — not  a  potential  and  polemic  struggle 
against  each  other. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  one  of 
the  principal  places  where  this  consensus 
can  be  formulated,  strengthened,  and  put 
into  practice.  Indeed,  this  is  our  mandate 
under  the  charter,  and  the  people  of  the 
world — especially  the  hungry,  the  perse- 
cuted, and  the  tortured — expect  no  less  from 
us.  And  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  in 
these  areas  that  real  progress  can  be  made. 
These  are  not  areas  in  which  the  age-old, 
and  sometimes  new,  political  rivalries  and 
conflicts  make  consensus  impossible.  These 
are  not  areas  in  which  nationalism  and  racist 
ideologies  can  forever  repel  the  great  desire 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  justice. 

Political  confrontation  may  be  a  fact  of  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  the  correct  balancing 
of  powers  perhaps  is  a  necessary  prereq- 
uisite to  the  struggle  for  world  justice  and 
peace.  But  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace 
is  also  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  build- 
ing of  any  real  world  order:  Where  there  is 
no  justice,  order  is  tyranny.  So  political 
confrontation  in  ECOSOC  is  unnecessary 
and  unhelpful.  We  must  be  able  to  unite 
against  the  common  enemies  of  humankind 
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in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Perhaps  in  the  past  we  have  been  too 
timid,  perhaps  we  have  asked  too  little  of 
ourselves,  of  our  nation,  of  the  United 
Nations.  Before  the  massive  problems  of  rac- 
ism, torture,  and  famine,  we  dare  not  be 
timid.  We  must  try  to  measure  ourselves 
against  the  challenge  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us. 


United  States  Joins  Consensus 
on  U.N.  Resolution  on  Benin 

Following  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  by  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  on  April  Ik,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  that  day. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  SHERER 


any  person  to  recruit  an  American  citizen  in 
the  United  States  for  service  as  a  soldier  in 
foreign  armed  forces  or  for  any  American 
citizen  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  for 
such  service.  In  the  event  that  there  is  evi- 
dence of  such  activity  taking  place  in  the 
United  States,  my  government  will  move 
vigorously  to  investigate  and,  where  suffi- 
cient evidence  is  available,  to  prosecute.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  use  of  mercenaries  to 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries  and  are  committed  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws  concerning  the  recruitment 
of  American  citizens  as  mercenaries. 

While  a  literal  reading  of  paragraphs  4 
and  5  of  the  resolution  would  inevitably  pose 
problems  for  any  government  in  terms  of  ef- 
fectively controlling  activities  of  its  citizens 
outside  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  the 
United  States  will  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  its  laws  on  the  subject  are  com- 
plied with  strictly  so  as  to  discourage 
American  citizens  from  becoming  involved  in 
any  type  of  unlawful  mercenary  activity. 


USUN  press  release  21  dated  April  14 

The  United  States  was  able  to  join  in  the 
resolution  before  the  Council  because  of  its 
concern  at  the  armed  attack  on  Benin  and 
the  loss  of  life  and  damage  of  property 
suffered  by  the  people  and  Government  of 
Benin.  We  want  to  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  people  of  Benin  through  their  distin- 
guished Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Thomas  Boya. 

The  United  States  also  wishes  to  express 
its  concern  at  the  apparent  violation  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Benin.  As  members  of 
this  Council  know  very  well,  threats  to  the 
territorial  integrity  of  African  states  have 
become  a  serious  problem,  whether  by  mer- 
cenaries or  any  other  type  of  armed 
intervention.  More  than  mere  lipservice — 
and  selective  concern — must  be  paid  to  the 
principle  of  territorial  integrity  if  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  are  to  be 
maintained. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  briefly  the 
views  of  my  government  on  the  question  of 
mercenaries  and  comment  on  operative 
paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the  draft  resolution. 

Under  U.S.  law  it  is  a  criminal  offense  for 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Special  Mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of  Benin 
established  under  resolution  404  (1977)  (S/12294  and 
Add.l), 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  violation  of  the  territorial 
integrity,  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  State 
of  Benin, 

Deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  life  and  substantial 
damage  to  property  caused  by  the  invading  force  dur- 
ing its  attack  on  Cotonou  on  16  January  1977, 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Mission 
and  expresses  its  appreciation  for  the  work 
accomplished; 

2.  Strongly  condemns  the  act  of  armed  aggression 
perpetrated  against  the  People*s  Republic  of  Benin  on 
16  January  1977; 

3.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  239  (1967)  which,  inter 
alia,  condemns  any  State  which  persists  in  permitting 
or  tolerating  the  recruitment  of  mercenaries  and  the 
provision  of  facilities  to  them,  with  the  objective  of 
overthrowing  the  Governments  of  States  Members  of 
the  United  Nations; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance against  the  danger  posed  by  international 
mercenaries  and  to  ensure  that  their  territory  and 


1  U.N.  doc.  S/RES/405  (1977);  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil by  consensus  on  Apr.  14. 
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other  territories  under  their  control,  as  well  as  their 
nationals,  are  not  used  for  the  planning  of  subversion 
and  recruitment,  training  and  transit  of  mercenaries 
designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  any  Member 
State  of  the  United  Nations; 

5.  F u  ft  her  calls  upon  all  States  to  consider  taking 
necessary  measures  to  prohibit,  under  their  respective 
domestic  laws,  the  recruitment,  training  and  transit  of 
mercenaries  on  their  territory  and  other  territories 
under  their  control; 

6.  Condemns  all  forms  of  external  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Member  States,  including  the 
use  of  international  mercenaries  to  destabilize  States 
and/or  to  violate  the  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  States; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  ap- 
propriate technical  assistance  to  help  the  Government 
of  Benin  in  assessing  and  evaluating  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  act  of  armed  aggression  committed  in 
Cotonou  on  16  January  1977; 

8.  Appeals  to  all  States  to  provide  material  assist- 
ance to  the  People's  Republic  of  Benin  in  order  to  ena- 
ble it  to  repair  the  damage  and  losses  inflicted  during 
the  attack; 

9.  Notes  that  the  Government  of  Benin  has  re- 
served its  right  with  respect  to  any  eventual  claims  for 
compensation  which  it  may  wish  to  assert; 

10.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  provide  the  Security 
Council  with  any  information  they  might  have  in  con- 
nexion with  the  events  in  Cotonou  on  16  January  1977 
likely  to  throw  further  light  on  those  events; 

11.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  follow  closely 
the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution; 

12.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  this  question. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976. l 
Signatures:  Brazil,  April  13,  1977;  Thailand,  April 

19,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  April  13,  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  April  15,  1977. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to  international  transportation  by  air.  Done  at  War- 
saw October  12,  1929.  Entered  into  force  February 
13,  1933;  for  the  United  States  October  29,  1934.  49 
Stat.  3000. 


Accession  deposited:  Oman,  August  6,  1976. 

Additional  protocol  no.  3  to  amend  the  convention  for 
the  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to  interna- 
tional carriage  by  air  signed  at  Warsaw  on  October 
12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000),  as  amended  by  the  protocols 
done  at  The  Hague  on  September  28,  1955,  and  at 
Guatemala  City  on  March  8,  1971.  Done  at  Montreal 
September  25,  1975. » 
Signature:  Denmark,  December  1,  1976. 

Montreal  protocol  no.  4  to  amend  the  convention  for 
the  unification  of  certain  rules  relating  to  interna- 
tional carriage  bv  air  signed  at  Warsaw  on  October 
12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000),  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
done  at  The  Hague  on  September  28,  1955.  Done  at 
Montreal  September  25,  1975. l 

Signatures:  Denmark,   December  1,    1976;  Senegal, 
August  18,  1976. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on  narcotic 
drugs,   1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March  25,   1972. 
Entered  into  force  August  8,  1975.  TIAS  8118. 
Accession  deposited:  Bahamas,  November  23,  1976. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  1954,  as 
amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109).  Adopted'at  London  Oc- 
tober 15,  1971. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Bahamas,  March  28,  1977. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London  Oc- 
tober 20,  1972.  Enters  into  force  July  15,  1977. 
Extended  by  United  States  to:  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
Canal  Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Midway, 
Wake,  Johnston  Islands,  Palmyra  Island,  Kingman 
Reef,  Howland  Island,  Baker  Island,  Jarvis  Is- 
land, and  Navassa  Island,  April  1,  1977. 
International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  November  1, 
1974. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mexico,  March  28,  1977. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damage  caused 
by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  March  29,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972;  for  the  United  States  October  9, 
1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  April  27,  1977. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention,  with  an- 
nexes and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga-Torremolinos 
October  25,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January  1, 
1975;  for  the  United  States  April  7,  1976. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Somalia,  February  11,  1977; 
Libya,  February  22,  1977;  Oman,  February  24, 
1977. 2 
Accession  deposited:  San  Marino,  March  25,  1977. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva,  1959, 
as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332,  6590,  7435),  to 
establish  a  new  frequency  allotment  plan  for  high- 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Confirmed  statements  contained  in  final  protocol. 
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frequency  radiotelephone  coastal  stations,  with  an- 
nexes and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1976;  for  the 
United  States  April  21,  1976. 

Notification  of  approval:  Hungary.  February  16, 
1977. 


PUBLICATIONS 


BILATERAL 


Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Dacca  April  1,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
April  1,  1977. 

Cuba 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp.  Signed  at 
Havana  August  15,  1958.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 4,  1959.  TIAS  4321. 

Notice  of  termination:  April  27,  1977;  effective  April 
27,  1978. 

Agreement  on  the  hijacking  of  aircraft  and  vessels  and 
other  offenses.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  and  Havana  February  15,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  February  15,  1973. 
Terminated:  April  15,  1977. 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Havana  April  27,  1977.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to 
be  mutually  agreed  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Modus  vivendi  concerning  a  maritime  boundary.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Havana  April  27, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  April  27,  1977. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cooperative  program  for  the 
prevention  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  rinderpest, 
and  other  exotic  diseases  in  Guatemala.  Signed  at 
Guatemala  March  3,  1977.  Entered  into  force  March 
3,  1977. 

Haiti 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  of  November  30,  1976.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  April 
13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  April  13,  1977. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  air  transport  agreement  of 
August  15,  1960,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
4675,  7167).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  March  11  and  18,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  March  18,  1977. 

Tanzania 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  relat- 
ing to  the  agreement  of  June  15,  1976  (TIAS  8310). 
Signed  at  Dar  es  Salaam  March  19,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  March  19,  1977. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  renewing  and  amending  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  of  April  28,  1976  (TIAS  8303),  re- 
lating to  passenger  charter  air  services,  with  related 
letter.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
April  11,  1977.  Entered  into  force  April  11,  1977;  ef- 
fective April  1,  1977. 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
iiiou her  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20i02. 
A  25-percent  discount  is  made  on  orders  for  100  or  more 
copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices  shown  be- 
low, which  include  domestic  postage,  are  subject  to 
change. 

American  Women  Today  &  Tomorrow.  This  report  is 
an  analysis  of  a  survey  conducted  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  for  the  National  Commission  on  the  Observ- 
ance of  International  Women's  Year.  The  survey 
assessed  women's  attitudes  and  opinions,  recorded 
their  current  activities,  looked  at  the  patterns  of  their 
lives,  and  asked  about  their  views  of  the  future.  79  pp. 
$1.25.  Stock  No.  052-003-00249-3. 

Aviation — Joint  Financing  of  Certain  Air  Navigation 
Services  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands.  Agreement  with  other  governments  amending 
the  agreements  done  at  Geneva  September  25,  1956,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8421.  2  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8421). 

Whaling — Amendments  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Convention  of  1946.  Adopted  at  the 
twenty-eighth  meeting  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  TIAS  8422.  5  pp.  35(2.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8422). 

Debt  Consolidation  and  Rescheduling.  Agreement 
with  Bangladesh.  TIAS  8423.  11  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8423). 

Use  of  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital — Grants-in-Aid 
for  Medical  Care  and  Treatment  of  Veterans  and  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Hospital  Plant.  Agreement  with 
the  Philippines  amending  the  agreement  of  April  4, 
1974.  TIAS  8424.  3  pp.  35?.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:8424). 

United  States  Naval  Medical  Research  Unit.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Philippines.  TIAS  8425.  4  pp.  350.  (Cat. 
No.  S9. 10:8425). 

Nutrition  Development.  Agreement  with  Chile.  TIAS 
8426.  42  pp.  550.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8426). 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Production.  Agreement 
with  Egypt.  TIAS  8427.  14  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:8427). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with  Indonesia 
amending  the  agreement  of  April  19,  1976,  as 
amended.  TIAS  8428.  2  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8428). 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.  Agreement  with  Belgium 
amending  Annex  B  to  the  agreement  of  January  27, 
1950.  TIAS  8430.  3  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8430). 
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186    4/2G     Fine  Arts  Committee,  May  26. 

1ST     4/27      Meeting  to  report  on   Apr.    1   talks 
with  repri  es  of  Committee 

on  Harmonization,  Conference  of 
European  Posts  and  Telecommuni- 
cation Admiii!  May  1". 

ISO     4/2N     Program  for  working  visit  to  Wash- 
ington of  Prime  Minister  Suarez  of 
Spain,  Apr.  2S-29. 
4/28     Shipping  Coordinating  Commi 

U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
mention  of  Marine  Pollution, 
win-king'  group  on  segregated  bal- 
last in  existing  tankers,  May  26. 
tl91  4/28  German-U.S.  cultural  talks,  Apr. 
20-27:  communique. 

102     4/29      U.S.   and  Czechoslovakia  terminate 
textile  agreement.  Mar.  22-2S. 

193     4/20      W.  Tapley  Bennett,  .Jr.,  sworn  in  as 
1  ,S.   Ambassador  to  NATO  (bio- 
graphic data). 
+  104     4/30     Vance:     University     of     Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 
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L  nited  States  is  or  may  become  a  party 
and  on  treaties  of  general  interna- 
tional interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Human  Rights  and  Foreign  Policy 


Address  by  Secretary  Vance 


I  speak  today  about  the  resolve  of  this 
Administration  to  make  the  advancement  of 
human  rights  a  central  part  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Many  here  today  have  long  been  advo- 
cates of  human  rights  within  our  own  soci- 
ety. And  throughout  our  nation  that  struggle 
for  civil  rights  continues. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  civil  rights 
movement,  many  Americans  treated  the 
issue  as  a  "Southern"  problem.  They  were 
wrong.  It  was  and  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us. 

Now,  as  a  nation,  we  must  not  make  a 
comparable  mistake.  Protection  of  human 
rights  is  a  challenge  for  all  countries,  not 
just  for  a  few. 

Our  human  rights  policy  must  be  under- 
stood in  order  to  be  effective.  So  today  I 
want  to  set  forth  the  substance  of  that  pol- 
icy and  the  results  we  hope  to  achieve. 

Our  concern  for  human  rights  is  built  upon 
ancient  values.  It  looks  with  hope  to  a  world 
in  which  liberty  is  not  just  a  great  cause, 
but  the  common  condition.  In  the  past,  it 
may  have  seemed  sufficient  to  put  our  name 
to  international  documents  that  spoke  loftily 
of  human  rights.  That  is  not  enough.  We 
will  go  to  work,  alongside  other  people  and 
governments,  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

Let  me  define  what  we  mean  by  "human 
rights." 

First,  there  is  the  right  to  be  free  from 
governmental  violation  of  the  integrity  of 


1  Made  at  Law  Day  ceremonies  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Law  at  Athens,  Ga.,  on  Apr.  30 
(text  from  press  release  194). 


the  person.  Such  violations  include  torture; 
cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment;  and  arbitrary  arrest  or  impris- 
onment. And  they  include  denial  of  fair  pub- 
lic trial  and  invasion  of  the  home. 

Second,  there  is  the  right  to  the 
fulfillment  of  such  vital  needs  as  food,  shel- 
ter, health  care,  and  education.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  fulfillment  of  this  right  will  de- 
pend, in  part,  upon  the  stage  of  a  nation's 
economic  development.  But  we  also  know 
that  this  right  can  be  violated  by  a  govern- 
ment's action  or  inaction — for  example, 
through  corrupt  official  processes  which 
divert  resources  to  an  elite  at  the  expense  of 
the  needy  or  through  indifference  to  the 
plight  of  the  poor. 

Third,  there  is  the  right  to  enjoy  civil  and 
political  liberties:  freedom  of  thought,  of  re- 
ligion, of  assembly;  freedom  of  speech;  free- 
dom of  the  press;  freedom  of  movement  both 
within  and  outside  one's  own  country; 
freedom  to  take  part  in  government. 

Our  policy  is  to  promote  all  these  rights. 
They  are  all  recognized  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  basic 
document  which  the  United  States  helped 
fashion  and  which  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proved in  1948.  There  may  be  disagreement 
on  the  priorities  these  rights  deserve.  But  I 
believe  that,  with  work,  all  of  these  rights 
can  become  complementary  and  mutually 
reinforcing. 

The  philosophy  of  our  human  rights  policy 
is  revolutionary  in  the  intellectual  sense,  re- 
flecting our  nation's  origin  and  progressive 
values.  As  Archibald  MacLeish  wrote  during 
our  Bicentennial  a  year  ago:  ".  .  .  the  cause 
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of  human  liberty  is  now  the  one  great  rev- 
olutionary cause.  ..." 

President  Carter  put  it  this  way  in  his 
speech  before  the  United  Nations: 

All  the  signatories  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
have  pledged  themselves  to  observe  and  to  respect 
basic  human  rights.  Thus,  no  member  of  the  United 
Nations  can  claim  that  mistreatment  of  its  citizens  is 
solely  its  own  business.  Equally,  no  member  can  avoid 
its  responsibilities  to  review  and  to  speak  when  tor- 
ture or  unwarranted  deprivation  occurs  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Since  1945,  international  practice  has  con- 
firmed that  a  nation's  obligation  to  respect 
human  rights  is  a  matter  of  concern  in  in- 
ternational law. 

Our  obligation  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  written  into  our  own  legislation. 
For  example,  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
now  reads:  "...  a  principal  goal  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
promote  the  increased  observance  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  by  all 
countries." 

In  these  ways,  our  policy  is  in  keeping 
with  our  tradition,  our  international  obliga- 
tions, and  our  laws. 

In  pursuing  a  human  rights  policy,  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  the  limits  of  our 
power  and  of  our  wisdom.  A  sure  formula 
for  defeat  of  our  goals  would  be  a  rigid, 
hubristic  attempt  to  impose  our  values  on 
others.  A  doctrinaire  plan  of  action  would  be 
as  damaging  as  indifference. 

We  must  be  realistic.  Our  country  can 
only  achieve  our  objectives  if  we  shape  what 
we  do  to  the  case  at  hand.  In  each  instance, 
we  will  consider  these  questions  as  we  de- 
termine whether  and  how  to  act: 

1.  First,  we  will  ask  ourselves,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  confronts  us?  For 
example: 

What  kinds  of  violations  or  deprivations 
are  there?  What  is  their  extent? 

Is  there  a  pattern  to  the  violations?  If  so, 
is  the  trend  toward  concern  for  human 
rights  or  away  from  it? 

What  is  the  degree  of  control  and 
responsibility  of  the  government  involved? 

And  finally,  is  the  government  willing  to 
permit  independent  outside  investigation? 


2.  A  second  set  of  questions  concerns  the 
prospects  for  effective  action: 

Will  our  action  be  useful  in  promoting  the 
overall  cause  of  human  rights? 

Will  it  actually  improve  the  specific 
conditions  at  hand?  Or  will  it  be  likely  to 
make  things  worse  instead? 

Is  the  country  involved  receptive  to  our 
interest  and  efforts? 

Will  others  work  with  us,  including  official 
and  private  international  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  furthering  human  rights? 

Finally,  does  our  sense  of  values  and 
decency  demand  that  we  speak  out  or  take 
action  anyway,  even  though  there  is  only  a 
remote  chance  of  making  our  influence  felt? 

3.  We  will  ask  a  third  set  of  questions  in 
order  to  maintain  a  sense  of  perspective: 

Have  we  steered  away  from  the  self- 
righteous  and  strident,  remembering  that 
our  own  record  is  not  unblemished? 

Have  we  been  sensitive  to  genuine 
security  interests,  realizing  that  outbreak  of 
armed  conflict  or  terrorism  could  in  itself 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  human  rights? 

Have  we  considered  all  the  rights  at 
stake?  If,  for  instance,  we  reduce  aid  to  a 
government  which  violates  the  political 
rights  of  its  citizens,  do  we  not  risk  penaliz- 
ing the  hungry  and  poor,  who  bear  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  abuses  of  their  government? 

If  we  are  determined  to  act,  the  means 
available  range  from  quiet  diplomacy  in  its 
many  forms,  through  public  pronounce- 
ments, to  withholding  of  assistance.  When- 
ever possible,  we  will  use  positive  steps  of 
encouragement  and  inducement.  Our  strong 
support  will  go  to  countries  that  are  work- 
ing to  improve  the  human  condition.  We  will 
always  try  to  act  in  concert  with  other  coun- 
tries, through  international  bodies. 

In  the  end,  a  decision  whether  and  how  to 
act  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  is  a  matter 
for  informed  and  careful  judgment.  No 
mechanistic  formula  produces  an  automatic 
answer. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  but  as  the 
President  has  emphasized,  no  member  of  the 
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United  Nations  can  claim  that  violation  of 
internationally  protected  human  rights  is 
solely  its  own  affair.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
shape  our  policies  in  accord  with  our  beliefs 
and  to  state  them  without  stridency  or  apol- 
ogy when  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

Our  policy  is  to  be  applied  within  our  own 
society  as  well  as  abroad.  We  welcome 
constructive  criticism  at  the  same  time  as 
we  offer  it. 

No  one  should  suppose  that  we  are  work- 
ing in  a  vacuum.  We  place  great  weight  on 
joining  with  others  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights. 

The  U.N.  system  is  central  to  this  cooper- 
ative endeavor.  That  is  why  the  President 
stressed  the  pursuit  of  human  rights  in  his 
speech  before  the  General  Assembly  last 
month.  That  is  why  he  is  calling  for  U.S. 
ratification  of  four  important  human  rights 
covenants  and  conventions  and  why  we  are 
trying  to  strengthen  the  human  rights 
machinery  within  the  United  Nations. 

And  that  is  an  important  reason  why  we 
have  moved  to  comply  with  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  In  one  of  our  first  acts, 
this  Administration  sought  and  achieved  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment,  which  had 
placed  us  in  violation  of  these  sanctions  and 
thus  in  violation  of  international  law.  We  are 
supporting  other  diplomatic  efforts  within 
the  United  Nations  to  promote  basic  civil 
and  political  rights  in  Namibia  and  through- 
out southern  Africa. 

Regional  organizations  also  play  a  central 
role  in  promoting  human  rights.  The 
President  has  announced  that  the  United 
States  will  sign  and  seek  Senate  approval  of 
the  American  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 
We  will  continue  to  work  to  strengthen  the 
machinery  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  This  will  include  ef- 
forts to  schedule  regular  visits  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
annual  debates  on  human  rights  conditions, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  inter-American 
educational  program  on  human  rights. 

The  United  States  is  seeking  increased 
consultation  with  other  nations  for  joint 
programs  on  economic  assistance  and  more 
general  efforts  to  promote  human  rights.  We 


are  working  to  assure  that  our  efforts  reach 
out  to  all,  with  particular  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  women. 

We  will  meet  in  Belgrade  later  this  year 
to  review  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe — the  so-called  Helsinki  confer- 
ence. We  will  take  this  occasion  to  work  for 
progress  there  on  important  human  issues: 
family  reunification,  binational  marriages, 
travel  for  personal  and  professional  reasons, 
and  freer  access  to  information. 

The  United  States  looks  to  use  of 
economic  assistance — whether  bilateral  or 
through  international  financial  institu- 
tions— as  a  means  to  foster  basic  human 
rights. 

— We  have  proposed  a  20  percent  increase 
in  U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

— We  are  expanding  the  program  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
"New  Initiatives  in  Human  Rights"  as  a 
complement  to  present  efforts  to  get  the 
benefits  of  our  aid  to  those  most  in  need 
abroad. 

— The  programs  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  stress  support  for  law  in  society,  a 
free  press,  freedom  of  communication,  an 
open  educational  system,  and  respect  for 
ethnic  diversity. 

This  Administration's  human  rights  policy 
has  been  framed  in  collaboration  and  consul- 
tation with  Congress  and  private  organiza- 
tions. We  have  taken  steps  to  assure 
firsthand  contact,  consultation,  and  observa- 
tion when  Members  of  Congress  travel 
abroad  to  review  human  rights  conditions. 

We  are  implementing  current  laws  that 
bring  human  rights  considerations  directly 
into  our  decisions  in  several  international  fi- 
nancial institutions.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  working  with  the  Congress  to  find  the 
most  effective  way  to  fulfill  our  parallel 
commitment  to  international  cooperation  in 
economic  development. 

In  accordance  with  human  rights 
provisions  of  legislation  governing  our  secu- 
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rity  assistance  programs,  we  recently  an- 
nounced cuts  in  military  aid  to  several  coun- 
tries. 

Outside  the  government,  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done.  We  welcome  the  efforts  of 
individual  American  citizens  and  private 
organizations — such  as  religious,  hu- 
manitarian, and  professional  groups — to  work 
for  human  rights  with  commitments  of  time, 
money,  and  compassion. 

All  these  initiatives  to  further  human 
rights  abroad  would  have  a  hollow  ring  if  we 
were  not  prepared  to  improve  our  own  per- 
formance at  home.  So  we  have  removed  all 
restrictions  on  our  citizens'  travel  abroad 
and  are  proceeding  with  plans  to  liberalize 
our  visa  policies. 

We  support  legislation  and  administrative 
action  to  expand  our  refugee  and  asylum 
policies  and  to  permit  more  victims  of  re- 
pressive regimes  to  enter  the  United  States. 
During  this  last  year,  the  United  States 
spent  some  $475  million  on  assistance  to 
refugees  around  the  world,  and  we  accepted 
31,000  refugees  for  permanent  resettlement 
in  this  country. 

What  results  can  we  expect  from  all  these 
efforts? 

We  may  justifiably  seek  a  rapid  end  to 
such  gross  violations  as  those  cited  in  our 
law:  "torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment,  (or) 
prolonged  detention  without  charges.  ..." 
Just  last  week  our  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations,  Andrew  Young,  suggested 
a  series  of  new  ways  to  confront  the  practice 
of  torture  around  the  world. 

The  promotion  of  other  human  rights  is  a 
broader  challenge.  The  results  may  be 
slower  in  coming  but  are  no  less  worth  pur- 
suing. And  we  intend  to  let  other  countries 
know  where  we  stand. 

We  recognize  that  many  nations  of  the 
world  are  organized  on  authoritarian  rather 
than  democratic  principles — some  large  and 
powerful,  others  struggling  to  raise  the  lives 
of  their  people  above  bare  subsistence 
levels.  We  can  nourish  no  illusions  that  a 
call  to  the  banner  of  human  rights  will  bring- 
sudden  transformations  in  authoritarian 
societies. 


We  are  embarked  on  a  long  journey.  But 
our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual  en- 
courages us  to  believe  that  people  in  every 
society,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
will  in  time  give  their  own  expression  to  this 
fundamental  aspiration. 

Our  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  way  the 
Helsinki  principles  and  the  U.N.  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  have  found  resonance  in 
the  hearts  of  people  of  many  countries.  Our 
task  is  to  sustain  this  faith  by  our  example 
and  our  encouragement. 

In  his  inaugural  address  three  months 
ago,  President  Carter  said,  "Because  we  are 
free  we  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  freedom  elsewhere."  Again,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  two 
weeks  ago,  he  said,  "You  will  find  this  coun- 
try .  .  .  eager  to  stand  beside  those  nations 
which  respect  human  rights  and  which 
promote  democratic  ideals." 

We  seek  these  goals  because  they  are 
right — and  because  we,  too,  will  benefit. 
Our  own  well-being,  and  even  our  security, 
are  enhanced  in  a  world  that  shares  common 
freedoms  and  in  which  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic justice  create  the  conditions  for 
peace.  And  let  us  remember  that  we  always 
risk  paying  a  serious  price  when  we  become 
identified  with  repression. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  limit  their  po- 
tential when  they  limit  their  goals.  The 
American  people  understand  this.  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  support  foreign  policies  that 
reflect  our  traditional  values.  To  offer  less  is 
to  define  America  in  ways  we  should  not 
accept. 

America  fought  for  freedom  in  1776  and  in 
two  World  Wars.  We  have  offered  haven  to 
the  oppressed.  Millions  have  come  to  our 
shores  in  times  of  trouble.  In  time  of  devas- 
tation abroad,  we  have  shared  our  re- 
sources. 

Our  encouragement  and  inspiration  to 
other  nations  and  other  peoples  have  never 
been  limited  to  the  power  of  our  military  or 
the  bounty  of  our  economy.  They  have  been 
lifted  up  by  the  message  of  our  Revolution, 
the  message  of  individual  human  freedom. 
That  message  has  been  our  great  national 
asset  in  times  past.  So  it  should  be  again. 
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Questions  and  Answers  Following  Secretary  Vance's  Address 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Law 


Pl'eas  release  194A  dated  May  :-i 

Q.  Secretary  Venice,  if  I  may  digress  from 
your  speech  a  little  bit,  you  were  quoted  in 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  last  August  as 
saying  that  if  our  efforts  to  encourage  pro 
bono  work  by  lawyers  voluntarily  were  un- 
successful, it  might  be  necessary  to  impose 
a  mandatory  system  on  all  private  lawyers 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  pro  bono  work. 
Would  you  comment  on  that,  please,  sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  comment  on  that. 

I  think  that  lawyers  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  and  to  the  peoples  of  those  com- 
munities. In  New  York,  where  I  practiced 
law,  I  came  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
the  lawyers  were  not  discharging  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  terms  of  public  service  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  those  who 
could  not  afford  proper  legal  services.  And  I 
therefore  urged  that  the  lawyers  in  our 
community  increase  their  efforts  both  in 
terms  of  time  committed  to  pro  bono  ac- 
tivities and  in  terms  of  contributions  to  help 
support  those  activities.  And  I  went  on  to 
say  that  if  this  voluntary  response — which  is 
what  I  pray  would  be  the  answer  to  this — 
does  not  succeed,  then  I  think  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  bar,  the  organized  bar,  to 
set  down  prescriptions  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions of  time  or  other  efforts  to  make 
possible  the  rendering  of  these  services  to 
those  in  the  community  who  are  not  getting 
them.  I  do  not  think  we  can,  in  this  great  de- 
mocracy, have  a  situation  where  the  courts 
and  the  processes  of  the  law  are  not  freely 
available  to  all. 

Q.  Secretary  Vance,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a 
somewhat  more  general  question  and  ask 


you  to  speculate,  just  a  bit,  if  you  will. 

First  of  all,  do  you  think  that  in  the 
course  of  this  Administration  there  is  a  real 
possibility  for  significant  and  meaningful 
arms  limitation,  particularly  in  light  of 
your  recent  conversations  with  the  Soviets? 

And  then  in  a  more  long-range  vein,  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  simply:  Do  you  think  that 
any  of  us  will  live  to  see  a  day  when  nuclear 
arms  will  in  fact  no  longer  exist? 

Secretary  Vance:  On  the  first  question,  I 
think  it  is  possible  during  President  Carter's 
Administration  to  see  significant  arms  con- 
trol; but,  I  would  caution,  arms  control  is  a 
process  which  takes  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience.  It's  not  something  for  the 
short-winded  or  the  faint  of  heart. 

These  are  extremely  difficult  problems 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with,  that  in  terms  of 
the  nations  involved  affect  their  very 
national  security.  And  therefore  it  is  inevi- 
table that  they  become  a  very  time- 
consuming  process.  All  we  have  to  do  is  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  past  to  see  the 
facts  that  underlie  that  statement. 

But  having  said  that,  arms  control  — 
particularly  nuclear  arms  control — is  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  President  Carter's 
Administration.  It  is,  along  with  a  few  other 
items,  at  the  very  top  of  the  list;  and  we  will 
continue  to  put  our  full  efforts  behind  seek- 
ing a  fair  and  just  settlement.  And  I  think  in 
time  that  settlement  can  be  achieved. 

Now,  your  second  question  dealt  with — I 
believe  the  question:  Can,  in  your  lifetime, 
we  see  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

I  pray  that  that  can  happen.  I'm  not  sure 
it  can.  But  I  think  that  all  of  us  have  got  to 
bend  our  efforts  in  my  generation  and  your 
generation,  and  the  generation  that  will  be 
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following  on  after  that,  to  inexorably  move 
us  along  the  path  to  that  time  when  we  will 
be  able  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Q.  Secretary  Ventre,  200  years  ago  the 
U.S.  military  came  into  being  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Two  weeks  before  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
shot  in  1865,  he  said  that  the  worst  aspect  of 
the  Civil  War  was  that  it  enabled  a  handful 
of  corporations  to  take  over  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  that  if  this  trend 
wasn't  stopped,  the  Republic  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Now,  112  years  later,  after  Lincoln  said 
that,  a  handful  of  American  corpora- 
tions— mainly  multinational  oil  corpora- 
tions— around  the  world  are  protected  by 
U.S.  military  forces  which  outnumber  any 
forces  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  our  foreign 
policy  of  maintenance  of  empire?  How  are 
we  going  to  return  this  country  once  again 
to  being  the  democratic  republic  which  it 
was  founded  as? 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  a  standing 
army  in  peacetime  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  civil  liberties  of  the  people. 

We  are  officially  i>i  peacetime,  and  yet  we 
have  a  big  standing  army  which  is  going  to 
equip  divisions  in  Russian  uniforms  with 
captured  Russian  weapons.  What  use  is  a 
policy  of  human  rights  if  we  are  going  to 
press  our  policy  of  empire  until  we  have  a 
third  world  war  with  the  Russians  and 
everyone  is  obliterated  in  nuclear  atoms? 

What  I'm  asking  you  is:  Isn't  it  time  to 
stop  the  multinational  corporations  from 
dictating  governmental  policy?  Isn't  it  time 
to  set  up  a  public  solar  energy  corporation 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  to  break  the  power  of  the  multina- 
tional oil  monopolies  which  have  risen  to 
power  since  Lincoln's  assassination  and 
have  turned  our  nation  from  a  democratic 
republic  into  a  military  worldwide  empire? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  you've  made  a 
number  of  assumptions  and  asked  a  goodly 
number  of  questions.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  a  number  of  the  assumptions 
which  you  have  made,  but  you  have  asked 


some  serious  questions  and  I  will  try  to  an- 
swer them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  or  accurate 
to  state  that  the  multinational  corporations 
control  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  They 
do  not. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of 
foreign  policy,  this  is  developed  within  the 
government,  without  interference  by  corpo- 
rate action  from  without.  That  policy  is 
being  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  funda- 
mental values  which  have  undergirded  the 
founding  of  this  country  and  its  development 
through  the  years  since  then. 

Insofar  as  military  forces  are  concerned, 
the  military  forces  at  this  juncture  are  less 
than  they  have  been  in  many  years.  They 
stand  ready  as  a  defensive  organization  to 
protect  our  country  and  our  allies  should  the 
need  arise.  But  there  is  no  aggressive 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
use  those  forces,  and  that  should  be  crystal 
clear. 

We  are  bending  our  efforts  in  the  military 
area  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
conflict  through  arms  negotiations.  In  the 
area  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  leadership  in 
moving  to  try  and  get  a  control  on  the 
spread  of  weapons  through  the  policies 
which  have  been  announced  with  respect  to 
plutonium,  the  transfer  of  sensitive 
technology  relating  to  reprocessing  and  en- 
richment, and  the  seeking  of  international 
mechanisms  to  control  this. 

Let  me  just  speak  once  more.  And  finally, 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing world,  I  think  that  you  will  see  in  this 
Administration,  in  the  years  ahead,  an  in- 
creasingly important  attention  directed  to 
trying  to  work  with  the  developing  countries 
to  try  and  find  ways  to  solve  the  common 
problems  which  we  have  and  the  needs  and 
concerns  which  they  have. 

Q.  Secretary  Vance,  as  Professor  [Dean] 
Rusk  has  often  explained  to  us,  one  of  your 
hardest  jobs  is  often  to  justify — and  some- 
times even  defend — our  foreign  policy  to  the 
people  here  at  home. 

One  of  the  areas  that  is  always  touchiest 
is  foreign  aid;  and  that's  something  that  the 
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press  and  the  public  are  always  ready  to 
criticize  the  Administration  for,  in  light  of 
the  problems  we  have  in  this  country,  as  far 
as  sending  money  out  of  the  country.  When 
the  Administration  announces  a  20  percent 
increase  next  year  in  owr  foreign  aid  bill, 
what  answer  will  the  Administration,  as  I'm 
sure  it's  thought,  have  to  the  press  and  to 
the  American  public  for  justifying  that 
move? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  that  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  that  we  increase 
our  assistance  through  foreign  aid.  The 
problems  which  face  the  developing  world 
are  immense  in  terms  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic turmoil  that  have  been  caused  over 
the  last  several  years. 

Insofar  as  the  developing  world  was  con- 
cerned, these  problems  were  intensified  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  OPEC  countries 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which 
came  on  top  of  a  recession  and  which 
exacerbated  the  situation  insofar  as  their 
economies  were  concerned. 

Also,  as  the  world  grows  more  tightly 
knit,  the  economic  problems  of  countries — 
wherever  they  may  be  located — tend  to  af- 
fect those  in  other  countries.  One  of  the 
ways  that  we  have  of  dealing  with  this  is  by 
increasing,  in  a  sensible  and  measured  way, 
the  resources  available  to  these  developing 
countries. 

In  my  own  judgment,  the  best  way  of 
doing  this  is  through  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions — which  is  the  area  in  which 
the  greatest  increase  has  been  suggested  in 
our  budget.  The  international  financial  in- 
stitutions are,  in  my  judgment,  better  able 
to  impose  the  kind  of  fiscal  controls  and  con- 
straints to  make  sure  that  the  money  is 
properly  spent  than  can  be  done  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis.  Also,  for  every  dollar  that  we  put 
in,  we  get  matching  money  from  others,  so 
that  increases  the  funds  available  to  meet 
these  problems. 

There  are  always  situations  where  we  can 
help  on  a  bilateral  basis — help  the  poor  and 
the  needy  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  And 
there  I  think  that  we  can  and  should  do  this 
on  a  bilateral  basis. 
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In  the  long  run  I  think  this  does  two 
things: 

First,  I  think  it  fills  a  world  need  for 
which  we  have  a  responsibility  along  with 
other  nations. 

And  secondly,  we  are  so  interrelated 
these  days  that  in  the  end  it  helps  us.  We 
depend  in  great  measure  on  these  nations 
for  commodities.  If  we're  going  to  deal  with 
the  global  problems — we're  dealing  with 
them  now  in  international  fora — we  can't  do 
this  alone.  We  have  to  be  working  with 
other  nations.  And  to  the  extent  that  we 
begin  to  know  them  and  work  with  them,  I 
think  we  strengthen  our  chances  of  dealing 
with  them  satisfactorily. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Carter  in  the  White  House 
and  Andy  Young  in  the  United  Nations 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  changes  in  American 
policy  toward  Africa,  but  there  have  been 
charges  by  some  African  political  analysts 
that  the  only  people  who  can  solve  African 
problems  are  the  African  people,  who  refuse 
to  get  identified  as  Communist  or 
capitalist — white  or  black. 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  some  of  the  African 
nations— that  African  nations  traded  Com- 
munist  friends  for  capitalist  friends. 
Another  nation  may,  next  to  that,  trade, 
you  know,  capitalist  friends  for  Coymnunist 
friends.  In  light  of  some  of  the  developments 
since  independence  of  some  African  nations, 
you  see  people  here  who  will  be  represented 
by  a  bunch  of  other  people  that  are  not 
elected  by  African  people  and  there  have 
been  changes  that  have  been  brought  about 
either  by  their  Comynunist  friends  or 
capitalist  friends  from  outside  of  Africa, 
with  the  result  that  people  keep  killing 
each — one  side  keeps  killing  the  other  side, 
then  somebody  else  comes  to  power  and 
changes  policy  to  the  other  side. 

Do  you  really  think  that  if  Africa  will  de- 
velop and  grow  in  a  peaceful  environment 
that  this  Communist-capitalist  influence 
can  really  help  the  nations  in  Africa?  And, 
if  you  don't,  do  you  see  a  time  when  the 
people  of  the  capitalist  and  Comynunist 
world  can  walk  together  with  other  people 
instead  of  trying  to  tear  each  other  apart 
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solely  on  the  basis  of  ideological  differ- 
ences? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  that  the  future 
of  Africa  must  be  determined  by  the  African 
nations. 

Self-determination  on  their  part  is  the  an- 
swer, in  my  judgment,  to  their  future.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  indifferent. 
If  we  can  help  to  move  the  process  of  self- 
determination  in  a  constructive  and  peaceful 
way,  then  I  think  it's  appropriate  that  we  do 
so — as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  situation 
that  afflicts  Rhodesia  and  Namibia  at  this 
time.  They  themselves  —  the  African 
nations — are  asking  that  assistance  be  given 
in  terms  of  trying  to  move  the  political 
process  to  a  solution  of  the  differences  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  violence  as  a  way  of 
achieving  that.  And  I  think  it's  appropriate 
that  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  should  assist  in  trying  to  bring 
about  such  a  peaceful  transition. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  in  light  of  the 
Administration's  recent  mission  to  Hanoi 
and  in  light  of  the  innovative  negotiations 
which  have  been  occurring  with  Hanoi,  what 
do  you  foresee  or  predict  to  be  the  future  of 
U.S. -Vietnamese  relations  with  regard  to 
rebuilding  in  that  country  or  whatever? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  said  to  the 
North  Vietnamese — both  President  Carter 
and  I  have  said  on  many  occasions — that  we 
believe  a  return  toward  normalization  of  the 
relationships  between  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  is  in  the  interests  of  both  our 
countries. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  the  mission  to 
Hanoi  which  was  led  by  Mr.  [Leonard] 
Woodcock  and  out  of  which  came  real 
progress  in  the  field  of  dealing  with  the 


missing-in-action  problem,  which  had  been  a 
major  separating  influence. 

We  are  meeting  again,  as  you  know,  next 
week  with  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  possible  recognition  of 
each  other.  I  think  that  this  would  be  a  good 
second  step  along  the  way. 

There  are  other  problems  that  separate 
our  two  countries.  They  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed over  a  period  of  time.  And  through 
those  discussions  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
find  solutions  which  are  commonly  satisfac- 
tory to  our  two  nations. 

Specifically  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
aid,  as  you  know,  we  are  prohibited  from 
giving  aid,  other  than  a  small  amount  of 
humanitarian  aid,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 


Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
To  Resume  at  Geneva 

Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Statement  ' 

The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
agreed  that  their  delegations  will  resume 
negotiations  on  strategic  arms  limitations  in 
Geneva  beginning  May  11,  1977.  The  discus- 
sions will  consider  questions  related  to  the 
text  of  a  SALT  agreement  which  were  con- 
sidered but  not  settled  in  previous  Geneva 
negotiations. 

In  addition  to  the  Geneva  negotiations, 
the  two  sides  have  agreed  to  continue  to  ex- 
change views  at  other  levels  in  an  effort  to 
conclude  a  SALT  agreement. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Apr.  26  by  De- 
partment spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III;  also  released 
that  day  at  Moscow. 
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Secretary  Vance's  News  Conference  of  May  4 


Press  release  -"-  ilateil  May  4 

Q.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Secretary.  How  do 
we  stand  on  our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  in  SALT?  Has  the  United  States 
modified  the  packages  that  were  presented  at 
Moscow  in  the  subsequent  talks  through  Mr. 
Dobrynin  [Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin,  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.]?  And  will  there  be, 
can  there  be,  a  summit  meeting  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  [Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union] 
sometime  this  year  without  an  agreement  on 
SALT? 

Secretary  Vance:  First,  let  me  give  you  a 
rundown  on  where  we  stand  since  we  had 
our  meetings  in  Moscow. 

I  have  had  several  conversations  with  the 
Soviets  here  in  Washington  since  we  re- 
turned from  Moscow.  In  those  conversa- 
tions, we  have  discussed  two  matters. 

The  first  has  been  to  set  up  the  proce- 
dures and  dates  for  the  working  groups 
which,  you  know,  we  agreed  to  establish  as 
a  result  of  the  Moscow  meetings.  We  have 
set  up  dates  for  almost  all  of  the  working 
groups  now.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
three  different  places.  One  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  one  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Moscow,  and  several  meetings  will 
be  held  in  Geneva,  for  the  various  working 
groups.  I  believe  there  are  three  working 
groups  for  which  we  still  have  not  been  able 
to  set  up  a  date  because  we  have  to  ex- 
change further  papers  in  preparation  for 
those  meetings. 

Secondly,  we  have  reviewed  the  two 
proposals  which  we  put  on  the  table  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  longstanding  Soviet  proposal 
with  respect  to  SALT  which  existed  before 
we  went  to  Moscow.  We  have  put  no  new 
proposals   on   the   table,   nor  have   they. 


We   have   merely   reviewed   the   existing 
proposals. 

We  will  be  discussing  SALT  with  the 
Soviets  when  I  go  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
the  Foreign  Minister.  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
dict at  this  time  what  may  come  out  of  those 
discussions.  We  will  just  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  happens  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  said  when  you  would  go  to  Mos- 
cow, you  meant  Geneva? 

Secretary  Vance:  Excuse  me,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  second  part  of  my  original 
question,  can  there  be  or  will  there  be  a 
summit  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  case  there  is 
no  SALT  agreement  this  year? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  simply  don't  know  the 
answer  to  that.  That  is  up  to  the  Soviets, 
and  that  has  not  been  specifically  discussed 
with  them. 

Q.  Five  years  have  passed  since  the  Shang- 
hai communique  was  signed.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  a  solution  to  the 
Taiwan  problem  will  be  any  less 
troublesome  over  the  next  five  years  than  it 
has  been  since  '72? 

Secretary  Vance:  First,  let  me  say  that 
since  this  Administration  came  into  office, 
we  have  made  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
conduct  our  bilateral  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Shanghai 
communique. 

We  have  had  a  few  discussions  with  the 
liaison  officer  for  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  here  in  Washington. 

I  hope  that  later  in  this  year  we  will  be 
able  to  set  up  a  date  for  a  trip  when  I  will 
go  to  Peking  to  have  discussions  where  we 
could  explore  in  depth  some  of  the  issues 
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which  need  to  be  discussed  between  our  two 
countries. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  problem  to  move 
toward  normalization.  As  you  all  know, 
normalization  as  an  ultimate  goal  is  a  princi- 
ple stated  in  the  Shanghai  communique,  and 
a  principle  behind  which  we  place  our  ac- 
ceptance. How  one  proceeds  in  terms  of 
time  and  the  modalities  is  a  very  difficult 
question  and  one  which  we  will  have  to  take 
time  to  discuss  with  them;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  through  face-to-face  discussions. 

Q.  If  I  might  follow  up  on  the  question 
about  the  SALT  negotiations,  do  you  believe 
that  limits  on  the  cruise  missile  could  or 
should  be  included  within  the  Vladivostok 
framework? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  is  a  question  of  the 
details  of  negotiations  that  I  really  don't 
want  to  get  into  now.  As  I  said,  we  have 
discussed  all  three  proposals  which  have 
been  put  forward.  What  you  are  asking  is:  Is 
there  some  combination  of  the  various  pro- 
posals that  might  be  put  together?  I  don't 
want  to  speculate  on  that  at  this  time. 

Q.  If  I  may  make  it  more  general,  do  you 
have  any  more  hope  today  that  you  are 
closer  to  establishing  a  framework  for 
resuming  the  negotiations? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  guess  when  you  put 
things  in  terms  of  hope,  one  tends  to  some- 
times create  expectations  and  get  oneself 
into  problems. 

Let  me  say  that  this  will  be  a  subject  of 
discussion,  and  I  don't  want  to  characterize 
it  in  terms  of  hope  or  lack  of  hope. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  do  you  plan  to  re- 
turn to  the  Mideast,  and  do  you  expect  the 
new  Israeli  Prime  Minister  to  come  here  for 
talks? 

Secretary  Vayice:  I  expect  to  go  back  to 
the  Middle  East  after  the  Israelis  have  put 
together  a  new  government.  As  to  exactly 
when  that  will  be,  it  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  The  numbers  that  I  have  heard 
are  that  it  could  take  anywhere  from  three 
weeks  to  a  couple  of  months  for  that  to  hap- 
pen. It  would  not  make  sense  for  me  to  go 
back  to  the  Middle  East  until  after  there  is  a 
new  Israeli  government  in  place. 


On  your  second  question,  I  think  it  would 
be  useful,  once  there  is  a  new  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  for  us  to  meet  with  the  new  Prime 
Minister  before  I  go  back  to  the  Middle 
East,  because  by  that  time  the  new  Prime 
Minister  will  be  in  a  position  where  he  will 
be  able  to  speak  with  authority  with  respect 
to  the  Israeli  position  and  what  it  may  be 
and  what  flexibility  there  may  be  in  that  po- 
sition. To  go  back  prior  to  that  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  not  make  sense. 

Q.  You  seem  to  imply  that  the  United 
States  does  not  plan  to  change  its  negotiat- 
ing position  on  SALT  before  the  return  to 
Geneva.  Is  that  a  correct  assumption?  And 
if  so,  why  go,  given  the  rapid  communica- 
tions and  the  intimate  communications  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  Do  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  achieve 
anything  concrete? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  are  going  to  be 
doing  several  things  while  I  am  in  Geneva. 
We  will  be  signing  the  Environmental  Mod- 
ification Treaty.  In  addition  to  that,  we  will 
be  discussing  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  it  will  be  useful  and  constructive 
for  the  Foreign  Minister  [Andrei  A. 
Gromyko]  and  me,  at  that  level,  to  pick  up 
the  discussions  with  respect  to  SALT,  as 
was  indicated  when  I  left  Moscow.  And  I 
think  that  any  time  the  parties  sit  down  and 
start  talking  to  each  other,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that  something  constructive  can 
come  out  of  it,  and  therefore  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  it. 

Range  of  Missiles  Carried  by  Aircraft 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  modifications,  if 
any,  were  made  in  the  American  proposal 
while  the  delegation  was  in  Moscow,  specif- 
ically referring  to  this  question  of  nonheavy 
bombers  carrying  cruise  missiles? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  be  glad  to  talk 
to  that. 

This  relates  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  limitation  on  the  range 
of  missiles  that  could  be  carried  by  tactical 
aircraft. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  proposal  which 
we  made  to  the  Soviets  in  Moscow  was  that 
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any  missile,  air-launched  cruise  missile,  with 
a  range  over  600 — in  other  words,  between 
600  kilometers  and  2,500  kilometers — could 
only  be  carried  on  heavy  bombers. 

The  reason  for  that  was  to  meet  the 
problem  created  by  the  "Backfire"  bomber, 
which  the  Soviets  maintain  is  an  inter- 
mediate bomber.  But  if  one  were  to  be  able 
to  hang  long-range  missiles  on  it,  it  could,  as 
you  can  obviously  see,  change  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  bomber. 

Now,  coming  to  the  specifics  of  how  that 
provision  came  into  being,  the  provision 
with  respect  to  tactical  aircraft  not  being- 
able  to  carry  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
with  ranges  over  600  kilometers  was  first 
developed  in  1975. 

When  this  Administration  came  into  of- 
fice, we  reviewed  those  studies.  In  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  NSC  [National  Security 
Council]  subsequently,  one  of  the  options 
which  was  considered  was  that  option.  The 
reason  for  its  consideration  is  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. It  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  limit- 
ing or  constraining  the  Backfire  so  that  it 
cannot  become  an  intercontinental  bomber. 
And  it  was  determined  in  the  NSC  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  that  this  would  be  a 
provision. 

That  provision  was  not  contained  specif- 
ically in  the  very  brief  general  instructions 
which  I  took  with  me  to  Moscow.  But  when 
we  got  to  Moscow  and  put  down  on  paper 
the  specific  proposal  in  all  its  detail,  it  was 
clear  that  that  had  to  be  spelled  out  so  that 
there  would  be  no  ambiguity  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  was  therefore 
included  in  the  specific  proposal  which  was 
put  before  the  Soviets. 

Discussions  With  Vietnam  and  Cuba 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  close  is  the  United 
States  to  normalizing  relations  with  Viet- 
nam and  Cuba,  and  what  purpose  does  it 
serve?  What  is  in  it  for  the  American 
people? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

We  have  just  completed  two  days  of  talks 
with  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris.  The  meetings 
have  been  adjourned.  The  parties  will  meet 


again  in  two  weeks  in  Paris.  The  meetings 
were  useful.  There  were  differences 
between  us. 

We  made  clear  to  the  Vietnamese  that  we 
will  not  pay  any  reparations.  We  indicated 
to  the  Vietnamese  that  we  are  prepared  not 
to  oppose  their  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  turn,  we  are  pleased  with  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
missing-in-action  area. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  parties  is  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  can  find  a  basis  for  nor- 
malization of  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  have  previously  stated,  as  has  the  Pres- 
ident, that  we  believe  that  is  in  the  interests 
of  our  two  countries,  and  we  will  continue  to 
see  whether  or  not  we  can  achieve  that 
objective. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  I  tucked  Cuba  intv  that, 
too,  trying  to  get  two  questions  for  the  price 
of  one.  How  close  are  we  on  Cuba? 

Secretary  Vance:  On  Cuba,  we  have  had 
several  meetings,  but  those  meetings  have 
really  dealt  with  the  fisheries  question. 

As  you  know,  on  the  recent  meeting  that 
Assistant  Secretary  [for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Terence]  Todman  had  in  Havana  with 
the  Cubans,  we  reached  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  a  fisheries  treaty. 

There  were  other  subjects  which  were 
touched  upon  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on 
fisheries. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  follow-on 
technical  meetings,  and  indeed  I  think  one  is 
going  on  today  in  New  York,  on  technical 
fisheries  questions. 

There  remain  a  number  of  issues  between 
our  two  countries,  and  I  would  expect  that 
these  issues  will  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  subsequent  meetings. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  another  question 
on  the  Middle  East.  Does  the  Administra- 
tion consider  as  an  option  at  the  end  of  the 
round  of  talks  of  presenting  an  American 
peace  plan  to  the  parties,  a  comprehensive 
American  peace  plan,  without  the  element  of 
compulsion  or  enforcement,  just  for  discus- 
sion? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  the  President  has 
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indicated,  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
complete  the  round  of  discussions  which  we 
are  having  with  the  leaders  of  the  various 
countries  concerned. 

We  will  complete  these  discussions  by  the 
end  of  May  with  respect  to  all  countries  ex- 
cept the  new  leaders  in  Israel.  And  as  I 
have  said,  we  cannot  consider  that  until  we 
have  seen  who  the  new  leaders  will  be  and 
when  we  could  meet  with  them. 

Following  that,  however,  we  will  then 
complete  our  work,  and  we  will  be  prepared 
to  make  suggestions  to  the  parties  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  believe  would  be  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Middle 
East  problems.  We  will  then  go  and  discuss 
these  suggestions  with  the  parties  in  an  ef- 
fort to  see  how  much  common  ground  we  can 
find  among  the  parties. 

The  ultimate  decision,  however,  on  a 
Middle  East  settlement,  as  we  have  said 
many  times,  must  be  made  by  the  parties 
themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  your  last 
question  about  Vietnam,  you  spoke  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  and  also  said  that  the  United 
States  will  not  pay  reparations  to  Vietnam. 
Are  the  Vietnamese  insisting  on  economic 
aid  of  some  kind  as  a  precondition  to  nor- 
malization at  this  time? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  have  talked  about 
their  view  that  there  is  a  need  for  assistance 
to,  quote,  "heal  the  wounds  of  war."  That  is, 
in  the  terms  of  the  language  which  was  used 
before,  essentially  a  repetition  of  a  request 
for  reparations.  And  so  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  on  that,  because  we  have 
said  we  will  not  pay  reparations. 

Q.  As  a  precondition  to  normalization  are 
they  insisting  on  this  aid?  Does  that  mean  it 
would  hare  to  be  committed  before? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  a  precondition  to 
normalization,  I  think  the  answer  is  yes.  If 
your  question  is,  as  a  precondition  to  a  dip- 
lomatic recognition  on  either  side,  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  following  up  on  the 
Middle  East:  One,  did  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  suggestions  you  are  talking  about  will  in 


effect  be  a  comprehensive  American  plan 
and  then  you  will  see  how  much  agreement 
there  is  among  the  parties?  And  two,  you 
and  the  President  seemed  earlier  this  year 
determined  that  the  Geneva  peace  conference 
be  reconvened  by  the  end  of  this  year,  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  year.  That  deter- 
mination seemed  to  lessen  somewhat  after 
King  Hussein' s  visit,  if  I  read  the 
President's  remarks  correctly.  Where  do  you 
stand  on  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  take  the  latter 
question  first. 

We  have  said  right  from  the  outset  that  it 
is  terribly  important  that  the  proper  base  be 
laid  before  going  to  a  Geneva  conference  so 
that  one  doesn't  come  to  Geneva  and  then 
just  start  thrashing  around  because  nobody 
has  thought  out  how  you  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed and  how  the  issues  will  be  dealt  with 
and  what  the  degree  of  commonality  is  with 
respect  to  the  views  on  the  core  issues. 

Insofar  as  the  timing  is  concerned,  we  still 
believe  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  a 
meeting  before  the  end  of  1977,  indeed,  in 
the  fall  of  1977. 

So  our  views  remain  unchanged  on  that. 
But  I  stress  the  fact  that  we  feel  that  it  is 
essential  that  adequate  preparation  be  made 
and  that  we  have  some  idea  of  what  will 
come  out  of  Geneva  rather  than  just  going 
to  Geneva  to  be  in  Geneva. 

Now,  I  think  you  asked  a  second  question? 

Q.  When  you  answered  the  previous  ques- 
tion you  talked  about  American  sugges- 
tions. Is  that  in  the  frameivork  of  a  com- 
prehensive American  plan? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  think  we  would 
have  suggestions  on  the  core  issues. 
Whether  you  want  to  call  it  a  comprehensive 
plan  or  not  is  a  question  that  gets  into 
semantics.  But  I  think  we  will  have  sugges- 
tions on  all  the  core  issues. 

Q.  What  kind  of  persuasive  power  does  the 
United  States  have  when  it  runs  into 
resistance  on  these  suggestions?  In  other 
words,  are  we  going  to  see  another  reas- 
sessment on  Israel,  will  the  United  States 
review  the  question  of  aid  to  Egypt  and  so 
forth,  to  accelerate  compliance  or  voluntary 
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compliance  on  the  part  of  the  pen-tics  to  the 
core  suggestions? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  think  that  the 
first  thing  which  one  would  have  to  do  in 
moving  between  the  parties  is  to  try  and  put 
before  the  various  parties  the  logic  behind 
the  position,  why  it  appears  to  be  fair,  and 
have  a  dialogue  with  each  of  the  individual 
countries  with  respect  to  whatever  sugges- 
tions we  may  make  in  terms  of  why  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  But  again 
I  stress  that  ultimately  the  decision  for  set- 
tlement has  to  be  made  by  the  parties.  It  can't 
be  made  by  the  United  States. 

Prospects  for  New  Initiative  on  Rhodesia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  assess- 
ment so  far  of  the  prospects  for  a  joint 
Anglo-American  initiative  on  Rhodesia,  and 
can  you  say  will  you  be  seeing  African 
leaders  in  London  while  you  are  there  and, 
if  so,  which  ones? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  are  working  very 
closely,  as  we  have  all  through  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  with  the  British  on  the  south- 
ern Africa  questions  and  specifically  with 
regard  to  Rhodesia.  We  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  David  Owen  [British  Foreign 
Secretary]  and  the  members  of  his  staff  in 
developing  ideas  for  a  new  initiative  in 
Rhodesia. 

We  have  had  a  group  from  the  State  De- 
partment which  has  been  over  there  re- 
cently for  several  days  working  with  Mr. 
Owen  and  the  members  of  his  staff.  I  have 
reviewed  the  results  of  that  along  with  the 
Vice  President. 

I  will  be  going  back  to  London,  as  you 
know,  on  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  I  will  be 
meeting  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
staff  to  discuss  the  decisions  which  remain 
before  us  on  how  we  are  next  going  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  area.  I  think  we  will  reach  those 
decisions  in  the  near  future.  By  the  near  fu- 
ture I  would  say  about  the  middle  of  May, 
perhaps  even  a  little  earlier  than  that. 

Was  there  another  part  to  your  question? 

Q.  Will  you  be  seeing  African  leaders  in 
London  and,  if  so,  which  ones? 


Secretary  Vance:  I  will  be  seeing  Mr. 
Nkomo  [Joshua  Nkomo,  President  of  the 
Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  African  National  Council- 
Zimbabwe]  on  Friday  afternoon.  Let  me  in- 
dicate I  have  already  seen  Bishop  Muzorewa 
[Abel  Muzorewa,  Chairman  of  the  United 
African  National  Council]  when  he  was  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  comments  about 
SALT  suggest  there  is  a  deadlock;  is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Vance:  Nobody  has  moved  from 
their  position  at  this  point,  but  the  parties 
are  talking  to  each  other.  So  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions,  use  whatever  words 
you  want.  We  are  talking  to  each  other,  and 
I  hope  out  of  this  process  we  will  be  able  to 
make  some  progress. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  find  at  this  point  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  talks  that  there  has  been  any 
"give"  in  the  positions  of  either  side  to 
suggest  a  compromise? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
the  details  of  our  conversations  at  this 
point,  and  I  am  just  going  to  leave  it  there. 

Expanding  the  Definition  of  Human  Rights 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  on  Saturday  you 
suggested  a  number  of  questions  that  the 
United  States  should  be  asking  itself  about 
human  rights. 

Is  it  the  implication  of  those  questions 
that  in  the  future  we  will  be  hearing  fewer 
Presidential  statements  and  Department  of 
State  statements  on  human  rights,  or  is  that 
a  false  conclusion  to  draw  from  this? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  doesn't  necessarily 
follow. 

What  I  tried  to  do  in  the  speech  which  I 
gave  at  the  University  of  Georgia  was  to 
define  what  we  meant  by  human  rights;  and 
as  you  will  notice,  in  the  speech  that  I  gave 
I  expanded  the  definition  of  human  rights  in 
terms  of  the  various  subcomponents  that  are 
included  within  human  rights. 

I  secondly  tried  to  set  out  the  consid- 
erations that  we  would  have  to  take  into  ac- 
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count  in  deciding  how  we  were  going  to 
proceed  in  given  cases  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis,  which  I  have  said  all  along  is 
the  way  I  believe  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  except  when  you 
are  dealing  in  the  international  fora. 

I  stressed  also  the  importance  of  using  the 
international  and  regional  fora  to  have  dis- 
cussions on  these  human  rights  questions. 

There  is  no  lessening  at  all  in  terms  of  our 
conviction  that  this  is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  foreign  policy  and  that  it  must  be  car- 
ried forward.  I  did  believe  it  was  useful  to 
define  with  greater  precision  than  we  have 
in  the  past  both  what  we  meant  by  human 
rights  and  how  we  intended  to  apply  our- 
selves to  dealing  with  those  questions. 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  South  Africa 

Q.  Since  the  Vice  President  will  be  meet- 
ing with  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Af- 
rica, could  you  define  for  us  what  this 
government's  policy  now  is  toward  South 
Africa  and  particularly  toward  how  rapidly 
we  believe  there  should  be  moves  toward 
majority  government  including  all  people  in 
South  Africa? 

Secretary  Vance:  Our  policy  with  respect 
to  South  Africa  is  and  remains  that  we  are 
inalterably  opposed  to  apartheid. 

We  feel  it  would  be  constructive,  how- 
ever, to  meet  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Vorster,  to  talk  with  him  about  the  ques- 
tions of  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  South 
Africa  and  how  they  plan  to  move  within 
South  Africa  in  making  progress  in  moving 
away  from  apartheid  and  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  minorities  within  their  country. 
That  is  a  subject  which  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Vice  President  with  Mr.  Vorster  when 
he  meets  with  him  shortly. 

Q.  Sir,  when  you  say  there  is  no  deadline 
on  SALT,  did  you  have  in  your  mind  that 
the  interim  agreement  lapses  in  October? 
Isn't  that  a  deadline  of  sorts? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
interim  agreement  expires  in  October,  but  if 
we  reach  October  and  we  have  not  had  an 
agreement,  we  have  two  choices.  We  can 
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either  extend  the  agreement  if  the  Soviets 
are  willing  to  do  so,  or  we  can  continue  to 
proceed  without  an  agreement  but  on  the 
assumption  that  we  will  continue  as  if  there 
were  a  continuing  agreement.  And  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  won't  reach  agreement  or 
that  we  will  reach  agreement  by  October. 
But  I  don't  feel  we  are  fighting  any  deadline 
that  is  going  to  cause  us  to  take  actions  that 
are  not  wise  and  prudent. 

Q.  I  am  interested  in  the  Policy  Review 
Memorandum  that  the  Administration  is 
currently  preparing  on  arms  limitations. 

I  understand  that  when  you  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee last  week  you  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  severely  cut  back  its  coproduc- 
tion  agreements  with  other  countries  and 
you  specifically  limited  future  coproduction 
agreements  to  NATO,  Japan,  Australia, 
New  Zealand. 

Now,  my  specific  question  is,  why  won't 
you  want  to  consider  Israel  as  a  partner  in 
future  coproduction  agreements,  and  related 
to  that,  what  is  the  specific  status  of  Israel's 
request  for  coproduction  for  the  F-16? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  set  aside  the  lat- 
ter question  and  talk  about  the  discussions 
which  I  had  with  the  Congress. 

I  met  last  week  in  two  sessions,  one  with 
the  leadership  on  the  House  side  and  a  sec- 
ond meeting  with  the  leadership  on  the 
Senate  side,  to  talk  about  a  proposed  direc- 
tive which  would  be  issued  by  the  President 
to  govern  our  actions  in  the  future  in  the 
area  of  arms  transfers.  That  document  is 
still  in  a  draft  stage.  We  are  taking  into  ac- 
count the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Incidentally,  they  were  very  helpful 
suggestions,  and  I  think  out  of  the  process 
of  meeting  with  them  and  discussing  this 
paper  we  have  improved  substantially  the 
end  product  which  will  be  coming  out  of  it. 

The  President  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
because  of  preparations  for  the  summit  to 
reach  his  final  decisions  with  respect  to  that 
memorandum,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
detail  until  he  has  made  his  decisions. 

I  will  comment,  however,  that  one  of  the 
items  does  deal  with  coproduction  and  that 
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this  was  a  matter  which  was  discussed  at 
some  length  with  members  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House.  And  we  have  their 
views  and  they  have  been  taken  into  account 
and  will  be  discussed  with  the  President  as 
he  makes  up  his  mind  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  that  memorandum. 

Developments  in  Zaire 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  ivhat  are  your  views 
now  on  the  present  developments  in  Zaire 
and  with  the  past  and  present  involvement 
of  France,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  others  in 
this  conflict? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  situation  in  Zaire 
has  changed  somewhat  since  we  last  met. 
There  has  been  an  active  mediation  effort 
led  by  the  Nigerians,  which  we  have  been 
very  strongly  supporting  since  the  outset.  I 
discussed  this  a  number  of  weeks  ago  with 
[Nigerian]  Foreign  Minister  Garba  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States  before  it  was 
decided  to  launch  that  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  will  have  to  ul- 
timately be  found  by  the  Africans  in  a  politi- 
cal solution,  and  therefore  I  very  strongly 
support  and  welcome  this  effort  which  is 
being  carried  forward. 

On  the  military  side,  as  all  of  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  the  situation  has  somewhat 
changed  in  the  last  several  weeks.  As  a  re- 
sult of  additional  support  which  has  been 
given  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Zaire,  the  military  situation  has  appeared  to 
change  on  the  ground,  and  it  has  resulted  in 
a  movement  back  from  the  area  nearest  to 
the  copperbelt  closer  down  toward  the  bor- 
der where  the  fighting  appears  to  be  going 
on  now. 

A  number  of  nations,  both  African  and 
non-African,  have  made  contributions  to  the 
Republic  of  Zaire  in  terms  of  both  nonlethal, 
nonmilitary  equipment  and  assistance;  and 
some  of  the  other  nations  have  made  contri- 
butions of  both  soldiers  and  lethal  equip- 
ment. 

We  will  continue  to  follow  the  situation 
with  great  care  and  work  with  the  parties  in 
trying  to  bring  about  an  ultimate  resolution, 
which  again  I  say  I  believe  must  be  worked 
out  by  the  Africans  themselves. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  make  any  ef- 
fort, when  you  meet  Mr.  Gromyko  in 
Geneva,  to  revitalize  the  MBFR  [mutual 
and  balanced  force  reduction]  talks;  and 
does  that  have  a  very  high  priority  or  not  in 
the  Administration's  foreign  policy? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  it  does  have  a  high 
priority.  You  know,  I  discussed  the  MBFR 
situation  with  the  Soviets  when  we  were  in 
Moscow.  And  I  subsequently  have  discussed 
it  with  a  number  of  the  heads  of  state  whom 
I  visited  on  my  trip  back  from  Moscow. 

In  addition,  there  are  discussions  going  on 
with  respect  to  MBFR  in  the  NATO  con- 
text, which  is  the  negotiating  context, 
insofar  as  the  West  is  concerned,  for  MBFR. 
Any  decisions  that  have  to  be  taken  there 
must  be  alliance  decisions  taken  among  the 
NATO  alliance  members.  There  are  subjects 
under  discussion  at  this  point,  and  we  would 
continue  in  the  United  States  to  press  to  see 
that  progress  is  made  in  this  area,  because 
we  believe  this  whole  question  of  the  central 
balance — or  the  balance  in  the  central  part 
of  Europe — is  of  great  importance  and  one 
where  we  have  to  make  progress. 

Situation  in  Horn  of  Africa 

Q.  What  is  your  assessment  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions in  eastern  Africa,  and  are  you  con- 
cerned about  the  Communist  influence 
there,  particularly  in  the  Horn? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  been  following 
the  situation  in  the  Horn  with  great  care. 
We  have  done  a  study  and  have  completed 
our  study  within  the  government  on  the 
problems  of  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Recently, 
the  situation  has  become  more  tense  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  activities. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Ethiopians  have 
asked  us  to  withdraw  a  number  of  our 
people  and  from  a  number  of  facilities, 
which  we  have  done.  We  had  previously  in- 
dicated to  the  Ethiopians  that  we  had 
already  decided  that  we  were  going  to  close 
down  our  communications  facility  in  As- 
mara and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  our 
military  assistance  mission  in  Ethiopia. 

We  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  others  in 
the  area,  including  the  other  countries  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  and  with  others  who  are  in- 
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terested  in  the  situation  which  is  developing 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Everybody,  of  course,  will  be  watching  to 
see  what  happens  in  the  elections  which  will 
be  taking  place  in  the  Territory  of  Afars  and 
Issas,  which  is  coming  up  very  soon — that's 
Djibouti — and  we  are  prepared  to  send  a 
consul  general  there  immediately  after  the 
elections  are  held,  should  the  decision  be 
that  it's  going  to  become  independent  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  we  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  European  summit?  We  haven't 
mentioned  it  yet.  This  is  the  first  summit, 
after  all,  of  this  Administration.  What  are 
the  expectations  generally?  And 
specifically,  do  you  feel  that  you  will  be  able 
to  smooth  over  some  of  the  differences  that 
have  developed,  particularly  with  West 
Germany? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  one  of  the  main 
benefits  that  we  hope  will  come  out  of  the 
summit  will  be  the  opportunity  for  the  heads 
of  state  to  establish  a  close  working 
relationship,  a  close  personal  working  rela- 
tionship, between  each  other;  and  this  will 
be  possible  not  only  in  the  full  discussions 
but  in  bilateral  discussions  that  the  heads  of 
state  will  be  able  to  have  between  them. 

Insofar  as  the  substantive  items  are  con- 
cerned, as  you  know,  the  objective  is  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  can  develop  a  common 
perspective  on  the  global  economic  situation 
so  that  the  individual  countries  can  better 
develop  their  domestic  economic  plans  and 
policies  within  the  framework  of  a  generally 
agreed  analysis,  an  evaluation,  of  the  overall 
global  economic  situation  as  we  see  it  during 
the  next  year  or  two. 

Secondly,  we  would  hope  that  there  would 
come  out  of  it  support  for  an  augmentation 
of  the  resources  of  the  IMF  [International 
Monetary  Fund]. 

Thirdly,  we  would  hope  that  we  would  get 
agreement  with  respect  to  a  joint  intent 
among  the  parties  to  resist  protectionist 
pressures  and  to  expand  trade. 

We  would  hope  also  that  there  would  be  a 
general  agreement  with  respect  to  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  by  all  of  us  to  im- 
prove the  global  balance  between  energy 


supply  and  demand,  and  we  hope  also  that 
we  can  reach  agreement  with  respect  to  set- 
ting up  a  follow-on  study  to  evaluate  the 
fuel  cycle.  And  this  would  permit  one  then 
to  see  what  the  alternatives  for  the  long  run 
may  be  in  terms  of  the  fuel  cycle  and  how 
one  might  proceed  to  try  out  these  alterna- 
tives, while  at  the  same  time  assuring  a 
supply  of  fuel  through  international  means 
to  all  of  the  countries  concerned. 

And  finally,  we  hope  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  common  approach  to  the  upcoming  dis- 
cussions which  will  take  place  in  Paris  at  the 
end  of  May — the  North-South  dialogue — and 
as  a  result  of  that  to  more  effectively  help 
the  developing  countries. 


King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
Visits  Washington 

His  Majesty  King  Hussein  I  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  made  an  of- 
ficial visit  to  Washington  April  24-27,  dur- 
ing which  he  met  with  President  Carter  and 
other  government  officials.  Following  is  an 
exchange  of  toasts  between  President  Carter 
and  King  Hussein  at  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  on  April  25,  together  with  President 
Carter's  remarks  to  reporters  following  his 
meeting  with  King  Hussein  at  the  White 
House  o)i  April  26.  ' 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  2 

EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS,  APRIL  25 

President  Carter 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  tonight  is  to 
welcome  all  of  you  to  the  White  House  to 
join  with  me  in  expressing  our  appreciation 
to  a  courageous  man  who's  come  to  visit  our 
country  again. 

This  is  his  silver  jubilee  year.  He's  been 
in  office  now  25  years.  And  as  I  said  this 


1  For  an  exchange  of  remarks  between  President 
Carter  and  King  Hussein  at  a  welcoming  ceremony  at 
the  White  House  on  Apr.  25,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  2,  1977,  p.  598. 
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morning  when  we  had  the  welcoming- 
ceremony,  he  has  been  here  to  visit  fre- 
quently; the  first  time,  I  believe,  18  years 
ago. 

On  this  trip  he  is  going  to  be  traveling 
around  the  country.  He  is  going  down  to  one 
of  the  better  parts  of  our  nation,  Atlanta, 
and  then  further  south,  a  little  too  far  south, 
perhaps,  to  Orlando.  He's  going  to  bring  his 
young  children  over  to  join  him  and  enjoy 
our  beautiful  country. 

For  a  number  of  years  we've  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  the  close  interrelationship 
that  has  existed  between  Jordan  and  the 
United  States  has  been  a  great  stabilizing 
force  in  the  Middle  East.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
harmonies that  have  existed  there  now  for 
29  years,  there  never  has  been  a  threat  to 
the  close  cooperation  and  communication  and 
friendship  between  Jordan  and  our  country. 
And  we  are  very  delighted  to  have  tonight 
the  leader  of  that  country  come  to  see  us. 

We  had  a  very  fruitful  discussion  today 
about  past  history — which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed briefly — and  the  future.  We 
recognize  the  difficulty  of  resolving  the  his- 
torical animosities  that  have  existed  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  region.  But  I  think  there  is 
almost  a  unanimous  belief  among  the  leaders 
with  whom  I've  discussed  this  subject  that 
1977  can  be  a  propitious  year  for  major 
strides  toward  permanent  peace. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  deep  awareness  of 
the  devastation  of  previous  wars.  There  is  a 
widespread  sense  of  waste  and  frustration  in 
spending  so  much  of  a  country's  resources 
on  weapons  when  economic  progress  and 
better  health  care  and  education  needs  cry 
out  to  be  met.  And  when  Secretary  Vance 
visited  all  the  leaders  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
region,  a  unanimous  statement  was:  "We 
wish  that  we  could  stop  spending  so  much  on 
the  weapons  of  war." 

I  think  there  is  also  a  sense  of  hope  in  the 
character  of  the  leaders  this  year.  We  are 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  moderation  and  an 
inclination  toward  peace. 

And  I  think  the  last  thing  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion is  that  all  of  us  feel  that  because  of 
these  circumstances  that  an  extraordinary 
effort  is  worthwhile  during  1977.  And  unless 
we  make  some  substantive  progress  toward 


resolving  the  historical  differences,  it  may 
be  a  long  time  in  the  future  before  we  can 
mount  such  an  effort  again. 

By  the  end  of  May,  I  will  have  met  with 
all  the  leaders  of  the  countries  involved  and 
will  have  listened  to  their  thoughts,  their 
hopes,  and  their  dreams  and  their  plans  for 
peace. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  sense  that  the 
countries  there  trust  our  nation,  at  least 
more  than  any  other  nation  is  trusted.  And 
it  puts  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  me 
and  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  others  not  to  betray  that  trust, 
to  be  fair  and  open  and  honest  in  our  own 
discussions  with  the  leaders  who  have  hon- 
ored us  by  coming  to  our  nation  to  visit. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
successful  this  year.  That's  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  predict.  But  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  great  potential  benefits  that  we  can 
observe  and  use  is  the  courage  and  sound 
judgment  and  experience  and  the  seniority 
and  a  sensitivity  and,  I  think  I  can  say  accu- 
rately, the  unselfishness  of  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan. 

He's  a  natural  leader.  He's  quiet-spoken 
but  firm.  He's  honest  and  courageous.  He's 
our  friend,  and  he's  a  good  adviser  and 
instructor  for  me,  a  new  President,  as  I  join 
with  many  of  you  around  this  table  in 
searching  for  some  opportunities  to  resolve 
differences  that  have  divided  peace-loving 
people  too  long. 

So  I'd  like  to  propose  a  toast  now  to  a 
courageous  King,  to  the  people  of  Jordan,  to 
King  Hussein.  Welcome  to  our  country,  sir. 

King  Hussein 

Mr.  President,  my  dear  friends:  It's  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here,  to 
have  this  wonderfulopportunity  to  meet 
with  you,  sir,  and  to  meet  with  friends  once 
again,  to  bring  you  the  sincerest  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Jordan  for  every  success  not 
only  in  leading  the  people  of  this  great 
nation,  but  in  fulfilling  the  aspirations  and 
hopes  of  so  many  throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  op- 
portunity you  gave  me  today  to  speak  to  you 
frankly  and  to  hear  your  views  on  many  of 
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the  problems  that  beset  the  part  of  the 
world  from  which  I  come. 

I  can  only  say  that  despite  the  feeling  that  I 
have  had  which  has  caused  me  to  be  cau- 
tious in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  real, 
genuine  progress  toward  a  solution  to  the 
Middle  East  problems,  I  have,  as  a  result  of 
meeting  you,  sir,  and  our  friends  today,  felt 
more  encouraged  and  more  hopeful  than  I 
have  for  a  very  long  time. 

To  me,  sir,  humility  is  one  of  the  most 
important  qualities  in  this  world  and  in  life 
and  one  of  the  greatest  signs  of  greatness. 
Your  humility,  your  genuine  interests  in 
problems  of  others,  your  courage  and  your 
vision,  your  desire  to  know  the  truth,  are  all 
most  encouraging  to  me  and  to  those  who 
have  come  with  me  from  Jordan. 

I  am  sure  this  feeling  is  shared  by  others 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  others  will  share 
with  us  these  feelings. 

Twenty-five  years  have  been  short  and 
long  at  the  same  time.  Whatever  remains, 
God  willing,  I  will  dedicate  to  one  and  one 
objective  only:  to  do  all  I  can  that  the  future 
generations  enjoy  a  better  life  than  that 
which  they  would  have  had  to  live. 

My  greatest  hope  and  dream  is  to  feel  that 
in  some  way  I  may,  in  what  remains  of  life, 
contribute  toward  a  just,  a  lasting  peace, 
one  which  would  enable  all  the  people  in  our 
area  to  divert  their  energies  and  resources 
to  build  and  attain  a  brighter  future  with 
stability  that  is  their  right.  I  pledge  to  you, 
sir,  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  work  very 
closely  with  you  toward  that  end. 

Our  faith  in  you  is  great,  our  pride  and 
our  friendship,  and  the  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  ideals  are  upheld  by  us,  the  same 
objectives  are  dear  to  us,  and  we  share  the 
same  hopes  for  a  better  future. 

I  wish  you  every  success.  I  will  pray  for 
you,  and  you  can  rest  assured  of  our  genuine 
desire  to  do  all  we  can  for  us  to  arrive  at 
our  common  objectives. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  your 
kindness  and  the  warmth  of  your  feelings.  I 
treasure  our  friendship. 

Gentlemen,  I'd  like  you  to  join  me  in 
drinking  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  CARTER,  APRIL  26 

Q.  How  did  it  go,  Mr.  President? 

The  President:  Just  fine.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  enjoyable  visits  we 
have  had. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  clarify  a 
point?  On  the  participation  of  the 
Palestinians  and  the  possible  participation 
in  a  Jordanian  delegation,  do  you  mean 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organization] 
representatives  or  Palestinians  who  are  not 
part  of  the  PLO? 

The  President:  Well,  it's  too  early  to  start 
spelling  out  specifics  about  that.  The  one 
thing  I  might  add,  on  which  all  the  leaders 
seem  to  agree,  is  that  the  more  agreement 
that  we  can  reach  before  going  to  Geneva, 
the  less  argument  there  is  going  to  be  about 
the  form  of  the  Palestinian  representation. 

And  I  think  unless  we  see  some  strong 
possibility  for  substantial  achievements  be- 
fore a  Geneva  conference  can  be  convened, 
unless  we  see  that  prospect,  then  I  think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  the  Geneva  con- 
ference at  all. 

So  far,  though,  I  have  been  encouraged.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  too 
much.  The  differences  are  very  wide  and 
longstanding  and  deep.  But  I  found  a  strong 
desire  among  all  the  leaders  with  whom  I 
met  so  far  to  marshal  extraordinary  efforts 
during  this  year  because  of  the  moderate 
leadership  that  exists  in  the  Middle  East 
and  because  of  the  experiences  that  have 
been  so  devastating  in  the  past.  So  we 
are  all  determined  to  do  the  best  we  can 
in  77. 

I  think  that  the  exact  composition  of  the 
delegations,  involving  the  Palestinians,  of 
course,  and  the  interrelationships  that  exist 
among  the  Arab  nations — whether  part  of 
the  discussions  would  be  done  as  a  group 
and  part  of  them  on  a  bilateral  basis,  those 
kinds  of  things  have  to  be  worked  out. 

After  I've  finished  meeting  all  the  leaders 
in  May,  a  strong  likelihood  is  that  we  would 
consolidate  our  own  analysis  of  the  remain- 
ing problems  and  possible  answers  to 
questions,  and  then  Secretary  Vance  would 
go  back  to  the  Middle  East  for  another  com- 
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plete  round  of  talks  with  the  leaders  in- 
volved. 

Those  are  our  present  plans,  and  so  far 
the  leaders  in  the  Middle  East  have  agreed 
with  that. 

Q.  May  I  follow  that  up,  Mr.  President!' 

The  President:  I  think  that  is  probably 
about  all  I  need  to  say. 

Q.  But  you  do  see)»  more  pessimistic  than 
before  Hussein  came. 

The  President:  No,  I  am  not  more  pes- 
simistic. I  think  it  would  just  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  be  overly  optimistic.  To  raise  ex- 
pectations too  high  would  be — I  think  would 
be  potentially  very  damaging.  I  think  after 
May,  though,  we'll  have  a  much  clearer  con- 
cept of  what  can  be  done. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  new  from 
Hussein? 

The  President:  Yes,  I  did.  He  is  a  very 
good  instructor,  and  I  am  a  very  eager  stu- 
dent. 


U.S.,  France  Hold  Annual  Meeting 
of  Cooperative  Science  Program 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  203  dated  May  5 

The  Annual  Review  Meeting  of  the  U.S.- 
France Cooperative  Science  Program  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  1977.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  underline  the 
accomplishments  of  the  ongoing  bilateral 
programs  in  science  and  technology  as  well 
as  to  explore  possibilities  for  expansion  of 
the  program  in  areas  of  mutual  interest  to 
both  countries. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  former  Presidential 
Science  Adviser,  and  U.S.  Coordinator  of 
the  U.S. -France  Cooperative  Science 
Program,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation.  The 


French  Coordinators,  Professor  Bernard 
Gregory,  Director  of  the  General  Delegation 
for  Scientific  and  Technological  Research 
(DGRST),  and  Xavier  de  Nazelle,  Director 
for  Scientific  Affairs,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  led  the  French  delegation.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Charles  Maisonnier, 
Counselor  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Science 
Bureau,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
Philippe  Peltier,  Director,  Division  of 
Foreign  Relations,  DGRST. 

As  a  part  of  the  review,  reports  on  the 
status  of  cooperative  activities  were  given 
by  representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

In  addition,  meetings  were  held  with  Dr. 
Frank  Press,  Presidential  Science  Adviser, 
and  Mrs.  Patsy  Mink,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs.  Visits 
were  also  made  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  delegations  agreed  to  work  toward 
furthering  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  fields  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  energy  conservation,  toxicol- 
ogy, and  agricultural  research  and  food 
production. 

The  U.S. -France  Program  was  established 
in  1969  by  agreement  between  the  French 
Minister  for  Industrial  and  Scientific  De- 
velopment and  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser. Collaborative  programs  in  such  fields 
as  agriculture,  oceanography,  space, 
environment,  transportation,  basic  and 
applied  sciences,  and  health  involve  over  15 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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Administration  Gives  Views  on  Proposed  Legislation 
on  Deep  Seabed  Mining 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Ambassador 

at  Large  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Special  Rep- 
resentative  of  the  President  for  the  Lair  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  made  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  o«  April  27.   i 

Mr.  Chairman  [Representative  John  B. 
Breaux]:  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity once  again  to  address  this  commit- 
tee. I  welcome  your  interest  and  concern 
regarding  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  insure  the  orderly 
use  and  development  of  the  oceans,  which 
contribute  so  much  to  our  security  and  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  environmental 
well-being.  An  internationally  agreed 
framework  which  would  accommodate  the 
many  different  national  interests  in  the 
oceans  would,  as  this  committee  has  many 
times  acknowledged,  be  of  great  benefit.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence, to  which  I  head  the  U.S.  delegation, 
to  achieve  such  an  agreement. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  your  con- 
cern over  the  slow  pace  with  which  the 
negotiations  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence have  progressed  with  regard  to 
providing  a  framework  for  mining  of  the 
deep  seabed  which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  jurisdiction.  In  particular,  I  can 
understand  your  concern,  as  evidenced  in 
H.R.  3350,  that  U.S.  nationals  who  have 
pioneered  development  of  deep  seabed  tech- 
nology may  be  held  up  in  moving  forward  to 


1  The  complete  transcript  (if  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.  2(1402. 


prove  the  technology  and  then,  hopefully,  to 
provide  the  world  with  additional  sources  of 
the  minerals  concerned.  Our  job,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  together,  is  to 
find  a  way  in  which  this  can  best  be  done. 

Since  the  question  of  legislation,  and 
therefore  H.R.  3350,  about  which  I  will 
comment  in  a  moment,  is  intimately  tied  to 
progress  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
I  would  like  first  to  outline  briefly  where  I 
think  we  are.  I  will  not,  before  this  knowl- 
edgeable subcommittee,  go  into  a  lengthy 
history  of  the  negotiations  but  will  comment 
only  on  developments  since  the  summer  of 
1976  session. 

As  you  know,  that  session  did  not  go  well, 
with  the  seabed  proving  to  be  the  major 
sticking  point.  Since  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion took  office  and  I  was  privileged  to  be 
named  as  the  President's  Special  Represent- 
ative for  Law  of  the  Sea,  we  have 
undertaken  an  intensive  review  of  our  posi- 
tions and  the  problems  facing  the  confer- 
ence. We  have  also  conducted  an  extensive 
series  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
consultations.  These  include  the  interses- 
sional  consultations  under  Minister  Evensen 
[Jens  Evensen,  of  Norway,  a  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference]  which 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  attended  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  briefed  the  full  committee 
March  17. 

In  addition,  I  have  made  an  extensive  trip 
to  the  Far  East,  talking  to  leaders  in  Japan, 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  Austra- 
lia. I  have  also  visited  Mexico  and  Canada 
and  will  this  evening  depart  for  a  series  of 
discussions  in  France,  Saudi  Arabia,  India, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Richard  Darman  and  J.  T.  Smith, 
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my  deputies,  have  also  traveled  widely, 
going  first  to  Africa,  where  they  visited 
Senegal,  Ghana,  Cameroon,  Nigeria,  Kenya, 
and  Egypt,  and  Latin  America,  where  they 
visited  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Brazil. 

I  will  not  tell  you  that  as  a  result  we  "see 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  But  I  can  say 
that  we  believe  we  can  see  the  outline  of  a 
solution  which  could  accommodate  the  di- 
verse interests  of  conference  participants. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  strike  a  bargain 
along  these  or  other  lines  is  impossible  now 
to  predict  and  will  depend  in  large  measure 
on  factors  over  which  we  have  no  control 
and  limited  influence.  Paramount  among 
these  will  be  group  dynamics  within  the 
Group  of  77,  which,  as  you  know,  is  the 
developing-country  caucus  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

But  I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
what  I  have  seen  to  date,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  return  to  this  subcommittee  and 
other  congressional  bodies  and  announce 
substantial  progress  toward  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  covering  the  whole 
range  of  outstanding  oceans  issues.  Such  a 
treaty — establishing  an  ordered,  agreed  re- 
gime for  70  percent  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe — would  be  a  truly  historic  accom- 
plishment. It  would  prove  by  its  very  exist- 
ence that  the  nations  of  the  world  could  in 
fact  come  together  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodation  overcome  their  differences 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  seeks  a 
number  of  important  objectives  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference.  We  seek  to: 

— Provide  a  framework  of  law  within 
which  competing  oceans  uses  can  be  accom- 
modated; 

— Preserve  high  seas  freedoms,  including 
navigation  and  similar  uses,  in  the  200-mile 
economic  zone; 

— Insure  unimpeded  passage  through  and 
over  straits; 

— Maintain  maximum  freedom  of  scientific- 
research; 

— Provide  a  framework  for  protecting  the 
marine  environment; 


—  Establish  a  comprehensive  dispute- 
settlement  mechanism;  and 

— Establish  a  regime  for  mining  the  deep 
seabed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  all  of  these  objectives,  particularly 
our  security  and  international  objectives, 
that  we  reaffirm  our  intention  to  seek 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  treaty  which 
protects  our  interests.  As  I  have  indicated, 
I  believe  this  is  a  realistic  objective.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  support  legislation  now.  Pas- 
sage of  legislation  now,  or  indeed  even  Ad- 
ministration support  for  legislation,  could 
disrupt  the  May-July  conference  session  and 
jeopardize  the  prospect  for  progress  at  that 
session.  We  will  be  reviewing  the  overall 
question  of  our  position  on  the  enactment  of 
legislation  once  again  after  that  session. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize 
that  international  agreement  may  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  near  future,  in  which  event  the 
United  States  must  consider  legislation.  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  I  offer  the  Administra- 
tion's preliminary  views  on  the  substantive 
provisions  of  H.R.  3350. 

H.R.  3350  or  any  other  legislation  must  be 
judged  with  respect  to  its  probable  effect  on 
the  conference  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits 
as  a  vehicle  to  permit  U.S.  companies  and 
U.S. -led  consortia  to  mine  the  seabed.  I 
believe  Secretary  [of  Commerce  Juanita  M.] 
Kreps  and  others  will  be  testifying  in  detail 
on  the  substance  of  seabed  legislation,  so  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  summary  at 
this  point. 

We  believe  there  are  certain  basic  ele- 
ments which  should  be  provided  for  in  any 
legislation.  Many  of  these  elements  are 
present  in  H.R.  3350: 

— It  is  interim;  that  is,  it  would  be  super- 
seded by  a  comprehensive  treaty; 

— Implicitly,  it  reaffirms  our  legal  position 
that  mining  the  deep  seabed  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  national  jurisdiction  is  a  high  seas 
freedom; 

— It  provides  that  U.S.  operators  must 
pay  reasonable  regard  to  other  marine  ac- 
tivities; 
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— It  provides  for  environmental  and  safety 
protection; 

— It  provides  for  duty-free  entry  of  hard 
minerals  recovered  from  the  deep  seabed; 
and 

—  It  provides  for  harmonizing  these 
requirements  with  those  of  other  nations 
enacting  similar  legislation. 

The  Administration  also  agrees  with  the 
concept  embodied  in  H.R.  3350  that 
legislation,  when  enacted,  should  cover  both 
prototype  and  commercial  mining  opera- 
tions. It  appears  that  in  the  next  year  or 
two  the  mining  consortia  will  be  committing 
major  sums  to  pilot  programs  in  anticipation 
of  commercial  operations.  In  order  to  make 
these  commitments,  the  companies  must 
know,  at  least  generally,  what  legal  frame- 
work will  govern  their  future  operations. 

We  believe,  however,  that  authorizing  the 
administering  agency  to  issue  at  the  outset 
the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  per- 
mit the  companies  to  proceed  with  exploita- 
tion, as  opposed  to  exploration,  is  prema- 
ture. Industry  will  not  need  to  move 
forward  with  actual  exploitation  until  the 
early  eighties.  This  approach  will  provide 
regulations  for  exploration  and  a  degree  of 
certainty  to  permit  companies  to  move 
forward  toward  exploitation  without  forcing 
the  administering  agency  to  promulgate 
exploitation  regulations  without  an  adequate 
data  base.  We  thus  believe  it  would  be 
preferable  to  defer  issuance  of  exploitation 
regulations. 

H.R.  3350  provides  that  any  license  shall 
be  exclusive  as  against  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  reciprocating  state  within  a  specified 
block.  We  believe  there  is  an  alternative  ap- 
proach which  would  better  serve  our  foreign 
policy,  economic,  and  national  security 
interests  and  still  give  the  sort  of  assurance 
required  by  the  miners  and  their  banks. 
Permits  to  mine  could  be  issued  without 
regard  to  any  specific  mining  site  or  block. 
But  the  legislation  could  provide  that  in 
regulating  deep  seabed  mining  the  adminis- 
tering agency  would  set  out  specific  criteria 
under  which  authorization  to  mine  would  be 


issued  in  accordance  with  sound  resource- 
management  and  environmental  principles. 

Under  such  an  approach,  prior  to 
receiving  a  permit  to  mine — which  would  not 
be  tied  to  a  particular  area — the  applicant 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  of  work 
which  would  include  a  description  of  the 
area  to  be  mined.  The  permit,  when  issued, 
would  limit  the  applicant's  activities  to  the 
plan  of  work.  Thus  the  legislation  would  not 
grant  exclusive  rights;  yet  it  would  at  the 
same  time  be  likely  that  the  administering 
agency  would,  in  applying  sound  resource- 
management  and  environmental  principles, 
avoid  conflicting  mining  operations,  should 
the  problem  arise.  Thus  we  believe  that  this 
system  would  reasonably  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  miners  and  their  creditors  and 
avoid  the  appearance  of  carving  up  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. 

On  another  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ad- 
ministration shares  with  you  and  the  other 
drafters  of  H.R.  3350  the  desire  to  protect 
companies  which  begin  mining  operations 
prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  a  comprehen- 
sive law  of  the  sea  treaty  against  any  ad- 
verse effects  of  such  a  treaty.  We  would 
approach  the  problem  somewhat  differently, 
however. 

H.R.  3350  provides  for  compensation  by 
the  U.S.  Government  for  any  loss  suffered 
in  commercial  operations  as  a  result  of  the 
entry  into  force  of  a  treaty.  We  believe  this 
provision  is  unnecessary,  potentially  expen- 
sive (up  to  $2  billion  in  1975  dollars),  and 
potentially  harmful  to  the  negotiations.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  interest  of  obtaining  a  treaty 
that  protects  our  varied  interests,  our 
negotiators  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
choose  among  a  wide  number  of  approaches 
that  would,  in  different  ways,  protect  our 
interests.  Legislation  providing  for  a  U.S. 
Government  obligation  to  compensate  for 
any  losses  caused  by  a  treaty  could  force  our 
negotiators  to  assure  that  the  treaty  would 
conform  to  U.S.  legislation. 

The  alternative  favored  by  the 
Administration  would  be  to  reaffirm  that 
U.S.  miners  now  have  the  right  to  mine  the 
deep  seabed  under  high  seas  principles  and 
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therefore  reaffirm  our  intention  to  seek 
provisions  in  the  treaty  which  will  insure 
that  the  integrity  of  prior  investments  in 
commercial  mining  operations  will  be  pro- 
tected. Specifically,  we  will  seek  special 
grandfather  protection  for  investments  al- 
ready made.  While  difficult,  I  believe  this  is 
reasonable  and  can  be  done  if  we  stress  that 
it  is  investment  and  preparation  for  mining 
an  area — rather  than  a  specific  claim — for 
which  protection  is  sought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  also 
shares  your  concern  that  the  benefits  of 
deep  seabed  mining  accrue  to  the  United 
States  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
However,  H.R.  3350  approaches  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  that  licenses  will  only  be 
issued  if  the  minerals  recovered,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  proportionate  interest  therein  of 
all  U.S.  entities,  are  processed  in  the 
United  States.  The  Administration  considers 
this  provision  unnecessary  since,  initially  at 
least,  it  is  likely  that  our  share,  and  proba- 
bly more,  of  the  processing  will  take  place  in 
the  United  States  anyway.  More 
importantly,  however,  we  consider  such  a 
provision  to  be  potentially  harmful  since  it 
will  certainly  irritate  foreign  countries 
whose  nationals  are  participating  in  U.S. -led 
mining  consortia.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  provision  should  simply  be  dropped. 
We  are  still  studying  the  question  of 
whether  a  requirement  should  be  provided 
regarding  use  of  U.S. -flag  and/or  U.S. -built 
vessels. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  in- 
dicate the  Administration's  interest  in 
having  U.S.  legislation  provide  for  benefits 
for  the  international  community.  Such  provi- 
sions would  emphasize  by  our  action,  not 
only  our  words,  that  we  are  fully  committed 
to  the  concept  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  It  would  also  anticipate  any  future 
treaty,  which  will  surely  provide  for  certain 
international  benefits.  Such  provisions  could 
help  mitigate  any  adverse  international  con- 
sequences by  providing  some  inducement  to 
developing  countries  to  agree  to  a  treaty. 

Benefits  to  the  international  community 
could  take  a  variety  of  forms.  An  escrow  ar- 


rangement could  be  established  for  collect- 
ing moneys  for  the  benefit  of  developing 
countries.  Mine  sites,  or  portions  of  sites, 
could  be  reserved  for  the  future  use  of  the 
world  community,  or  there  could  be  provi- 
sions for  the  training  of  nationals  of  develop- 
ing countries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
now  just  what  form  such  benefits  should 
take.  As  the  time  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion draws  nearer,  there  will  be  time  to 
work  out  specific  proposals.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  agree  to  the  principle 
from  the  outset. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  I  attach  to  the 
closest  cooperation  between  our  negotiators 
and  the  Congress.  Since  I  became  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  two  months 
ago  I  have  appeared  five  times  before 
congressional  committees  and  have  had  in- 
numerable private  contacts.  Members  of  my 
staff  are  in  virtually  daily  contact  with  the 
staffs  of  various  Members  of  Congress. 
Some  of  you  and  members  of  your  staff  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  earlier  today  and  yesterday. 
You,  Mr.  Chairman,  took  the  time  to  come 
to  our  meeting  in  Geneva  and  will,  I  trust, 
with  others  of  your  colleagues,  be  with  us  in 
New  York. 

I  consider  this  ongoing  exchange 
absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  my 
mandate — to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
treaty  on  the  law  of  the  sea  which  will  protect 
and  further  not  only  our  own  interests  but  the 
interests  of  all  mankind.  For,  while  there  are 
some  interests  in  conflict  at  the  conference,  all 
participants  share  a  common  interest  in  pro- 
viding a  rational  regime  for  all  uses  of  the 
oceans. 

A  phrase  President  Kennedy  was  fond  of 
using  is  particularly  apt  here:  "A  rising  tide 
lifts  all  the  boats."  Our  task,  that  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  working 
together  and  with  the  leadership  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  to  provide  a  framework  to 
insure  that  the  oceans  will  be  managed  to 
provide  an  ever-rising  tide — hopefully,  un- 
disturbed by  conflicts — of  benefits  for  all  our 
people. 
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Department  Discusses  Proposal 
for  Zimbabwe  Development  Fund 

Statement  by  William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  ' 

I  am  delighted  to  testify  today  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  African  Affairs 
and  on  Foreign  Assistance  in  support  of  the 
President's  request  for  funds  to  support  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
Rhodesian  problem. 

This  is  a  momentous  occasion,  one  which 
is  underlined  by  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
in  Rhodesia.  Today  the  balance  is  delicately 
poised  between  the  forces  of  violence  and 
those  seeking  to  demonstrate  that  mankind 
has  the  capacity  to  bind  up  its  wounds  and 
to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  Only 
too  rarely  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
move  the  forces  of  history  into  paths  that 
demonstrate  that  men  of  all  races  and 
political  persuasions  can  share  common  goals 
of  human  growth  and  friendly  association. 
This  occasion  and  this  opportunity  exists  to- 
day. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
complexities  of  the  Rhodesian  problem.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  minimize  the  many  forces  and 
difficult  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  if 
we  are  to  produce  the  type  of  multiracial  so- 
lution that  will  bring  peace  to  southern  Af- 
rica. As  one  who  has  been  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  search  for  peace  for  the  past 
year  or  more,  I  can  testify  amply  to  that. 
However,  I  also  must  point  out  the  conse- 
quences that  will  follow  if  the  United  States 
proves  unwilling  to  make  its  resources 
available  to  the  processes  of  peaceful  change 
and  economic  growth  in  Rhodesia. 

This  Administration  has  made  clear  that  it 
strongly   supports   the   protection   and 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittees  on  African  Affairs 
and  Foreign  Assistance  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Apr.  28.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


enhancement  of  basic  human  rights  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
principle  must  find  expression  in  our  foreign 
policy,  including  our  foreign  assistance,  as 
current  legislation  indeed  requires.  We  have 
already  announced  reductions,  related  to 
human  rights,  in  assistance  to  three  coun- 
tries. It  behooves  us,  I  firmly  believe,  to 
provide  economic  assistance  where  such  as- 
sistance can  tilt  the  balance  in  favor  of 
human  rights.  Such  is  the  case  in  Rhodesia, 
and  much  of  Africa  is  watching  to  see  if  we 
have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  promote 
peaceful  change  in  what  could  become  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  regions  of  the  world. 

With  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  review  the  current  status  of  the  Rhode- 
sian crisis.  As  the  Senators  know,  violence 
has  been  spreading  in  that  territory  since  its 
white  minority  declared,  illegally,  its 
independence  from  British  rule  in  1965.  This 
action  earned  the  Smith  government  the 
condemnation  of  the  international  communi- 
ty, and  the  United  Nations,  for  its  part, 
called  for  sanctions  against  this  illegal  re- 
gime. Three  successive  Administrations 
have  endorsed  actions  taken  by  the  interna- 
tional community  to  end  the  illegal  status  of 
the  breakaway  regime.  In  April  1976,  with 
bipartisan  support  from  the  Congress,  we 
visited  southern  Africa  and  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  bring  the  principals  involved  in  the 
Rhodesian  dispute  to  the  conference  table. 

Despite  the  setback  at  Geneva,  we  remain 
committed  to  the  search  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. We  will  redouble  our  efforts 
toward  that  goal.  We  are  prepared  to  bring 
to  bear  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  in  an  attempt  to  foster  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  a  second  Rhodesia 
conference  which  the  British  Government 
has  suggested  convening.  We  are,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  principal  participants, 
willing  to  cosponsor  the  conference  and 
act  as  an  honest  broker  during  its  delibera- 
tions. 

We  are  aware  that  the  price  of  failure  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  will  continue  to  be 
paid  by  the  people  of  Rhodesia  and  its 
neighboring  states  in  the  currency  of  human 
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suffering.  Further,  continued  violence  will 
|  spread  instability  and  promote  the  possibil- 
ity of  foreign  intervention  in  the  region. 
Such  a  denouement  would  throw  into  doubt 
prospects  for  accommodation  between 
peoples  of  different  races  in  Africa  and  could 
compromise  efforts  to  establish  confidence  in 
relations  between  our  government  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  consulting  closely  with  British 
Foreign  Secretary  David  Owen,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  his  mission  to  south- 
ern Africa.  The  Foreign  Secretary  reports 
that  he  was  encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile competing  and  conflicting  forces  in 
Rhodesia.  His  starting  point  has  been  the 
acceptance  by  Prime  Minister  Smith,  in  Sep- 
tember 1976,  of  the  goal  of  majority  rule  for 
Africans  within  two  years.  Mr.  Owen's 
principal  objectives  at  this  point  are  to  es- 
tablish agreement  that  majority  rule  will 
come  in  1978  and,  through  the  proposed  con- 
ference, to  prepare  a  constitution  which 
protects  basic  human  rights  and  defines  a 
democratic  process  for  the  transition  to  in- 
dependence. We  hope  that  an  independent 
Zimbabwe  will  be  multiracial,  will  reflect  a 
commitment  to  political  and  economic 
growth,  and  will  demonstrate  that  modera- 
tion offers  greater  hope  for  the  future  than 
the  forces  of  division  and  violence. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  journey  of 
Rhodesia  to  political  stability  and  independ- 
ence has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
the  United  States,  in  concert  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  agreed  to  establish  a 
special  economic  consortium — the  Zimbabwe 
Development  Fund.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  essential  element  of  trust  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Fund.  It  represents  an 
unprecedented  international  economic  com- 
mitment in  support  of  a  Rhodesian  settle- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  at  this  juncture  that 
the  Fund  is  not  a  buy-out  for  whites  who 
wish  to  leave  Rhodesia.  The  central  focus  on 
the  Fund  is  on  economic  and  social 
development.  Congressional  support  for  the 
Fund  would  demonstrate  to  Africans  and  po- 
tential donors  that  the  United  States  can  be 


counted  on  to  cooperate  in  a  constructive 
manner  in  working  for  peaceful  change  in 
southern  Africa.  The  Fund  would  encourage 
blacks  and  whites  to  work  together  for  the 
future  development  of  Zimbabwe  and  thus 
demonstrate  that  multiracialism  is  a  viable 
option  in  southern  Africa.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Fund  may  well  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  negotiating  process  and  will 
contribute  to  promoting  peace  and  progress 
in  southern  Africa. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Fund  itself,  our 
expectation  is  that  we  would  be  in  a  position 
to  utilize  it  to  insure  a  constructive  transi- 
tion during  the  initial  period  of  majority 
rule.  The  Fund  would  respond  to  requests 
from  the  Zimbabwe  Government  to  support 
specific  development  projects  and  programs. 
We  envisage,  for  example,  substantial  as- 
sistance requirements  in  agricultural  and 
land  reform,  education  and  training,  social 
and  economic  infrastructure.  In  brief,  the 
Fund  would  represent  an  investment  in 
Zimbabwe's  human  resources  and  a  contri- 
bution to  its  future  development. 

I  recognize  that  you  would  like  to  have 
full  particulars  on  the  nature  and  scope  of 
specific  projects  to  be  financed  by  the  Fund. 
At  present,  we  can  only  provide  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  kind  of  projects  which  may  be 
proposed  by  the  new  government.  We  know 
that  the  rural  sector  will  require  greatly  ex- 
panded agricultural  extension  services  for 
Africans,  road  construction,  land  reform, 
and  resettlement  for  large  numbers  of  Afri- 
cans. Large  investments  will  also  have  to  be 
made  in  training  Africans  to  assume 
positions  as  managers,  educators,  planners, 
and  directors  of  the  many  activities  which 
independence  bestows  upon  a  hard-pressed 
people.  In  the  fields  of  trade,  finance,  and 
development,  large-scale  support  also  will 
be  required.  Beyond  these  generalized 
guidelines,  we  will  have  to  learn  as  we  pro- 
ceed. However,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
plan  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  apprised  of 
the  projects  and  programs  supported  by  the 
Fund. 

The  anatomy  and  financial  underpinnings 
of  the  Fund  are  not  as  difficult  to  define. 
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Last  December,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  United  Kingdom  approached  18  nations 
to  support  a  Zimbabwe  economic  program. 
Support  is  to  be  provided  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

— Initial  contributions  of  a  minimum  on 
the  order  of  $1  billion  and,  at  a  maximum, 
approximately  $U/2  billion. 

— The  United  States  would  contribute  40 
percent,  or  up  to  a  maximum  of  $520  million. 

— It  is  envisaged  that  contributions  to  the 
Fund  would  be  over  a  five-year  period. 

— Flows  of  bilateral  concessional  aid  could 
be  counted  as  part  of  each  nation's  contribu- 
tion, but  for  the  five-year  period  we  assume 
that  the  majority  of  each  contributor's  as- 
sistance would  be  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  Fund. 

Thus  far,  initial  responses  to  our  appeal 
for  support  have  been  encouraging.  If 
adequate  progress  is  made  in  the  political 
sphere,  we  would  plan  to  organize  a  donors' 
conference.  The  purposes  of  such  a 
conference  would  be  to  formalize  pledges 
and  to  draft  articles  of  agreement  for  the 
Fund. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  gentlemen,  that  our 
own  position  has  been  put  forth  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congress.  Accordingly, 
favorable  action  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  make  it 
possible  to  proceed  with  our  plans  for  the 
Fund. 

Clearly,  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
extend  its  support  would  be  a  serious 
setback  to  the  Administration's  efforts  to 
work  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Rhodesian  problem.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
are  at  a  critical  turning  point  in  our  effort  to 
restart  the  negotiating  process  and  that  a 
strong  signal  from  the  Congress  is  essential 
now.  Without  rapid  progress  toward  settle- 
ment, we  confront  the  prospect  of  chaos  in 
southern  Africa.  Soviet  President  Podgor- 
ny's  recent  visit  to  the  region  and  his 
pledges  of  arms  aid  are  ample  testimony  to 
his  government's  commitment  to  a  violent 
outcome.  We  now  require  a  constructive 


alternative — one  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  make  credible  in  the  test- 
ing weeks  and  months  ahead. 

Gentlemen,  we  urge  and  welcome  your 
support  as  we  pursue  the  path  of  peace  in 
southern  Africa.  With  it  we  can  accomplish 
much;  without  it,  constructive  action  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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President  Carter  Interviewed  by  European  Newspaper  Journalists 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  President  Carter  by  Fred  Emery  of  the 
Times,  London,  Henri  Pierre  of  Le  Monde, 
Paris,  H or st- Alexander  Siebert  of  Die  Welt, 
Bonn,  and  Vittorio  Zucconi  of  La  Stampa, 
Turin,  held  in  the  White  House  on  April  25. 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  9 

Mr.  Emery:  We  tried  to  have  a  European 
unity  parley  here  to  get  organized  with  ques- 
tions and  order  of  sitting.  It  has  proved  im- 
possible. We  are  not  going  to  unite. 
[Laughter.} 

The  President:  We  will  make  it  informal.  I 
am  glad  to  have  you  here.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  your 
own  countries  when  we  go  to  Europe.  I  will 
defer  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Emery:  As  I  say,  we  have  tried  to 
prepare  some  things.  Mr.  President,  you 
know  that  quite  a  few  people  in  Europe  are 
puzzled  and  some  are  refreshed  by  the  way 
you  are  going  about  governing .  How  do  you 
describe  your  first  hundred  days  in  office? 

The  President:  I  have  been  pleased  so  far 
at  the  response  of  the  American  people  to 
our  Administration.  I  think  we  have  at- 
tempted to  address  some  very  difficult 
questions  which  in  the  past  have  been  either 
ignored  or  delayed. 

Last  week  I  spent  presenting  our  energy 
proposals  to  the  American  people.  We  have 
evolved  and  laid  before  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment a  comprehensive  reduction  proposal  in 
nuclear  armaments.  We  have  begun  to  re- 
duce the  effort  to  sell  conventional  arms 
around  the  world.  We  have  spelled  out  a 
strong  position,  which  has  not  been  unani- 
mously accepted  well,  on  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  explosive  capability. 

I  have,  I  think,  accurately  mirrored  the 


American  people's  beliefs  on  public  espousal 
of  human  rights.  We  have  begun  to  reor- 
ganize our  own  nation's  government  and  to 
commence  proposals  which  will  ultimately 
transform  our  welfare  system  and  our  in- 
come tax  structure.  I  have  made  some — 
sometimes  controversial — decisions  to 
prevent  the  raising  of  trade  barriers  and 
have  had  an  almost  unprecedented  stream  of 
distinguished  visitors  here  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  past  week,  four  foreign  leaders 
came  to  see  me. 

So  in  all  of  these  areas  I  think  we  have 
been  fairly  successful,  either  in  beginning 
efforts  or  in  some  few  accomplishments  at 
this  early  time.  The  relationship  between 
myself  and  the  American  people  is  very 
good  now. 

Mr.  Emery:  May  I  interrupt  to  say — 

The  President:  Please. 

Mr.  Emery:  How  about  your  relations 
with  Congress — 

The  President:  That  was  the  other  clause 
in  my  sentence. 

Mr.  Emery:  — the  business  community 
and  the  unions? 

The  President:  I  think  the  relationship 
with  Congress  has  been  steadily  improving 
as  we  have  gotten  to  know  one  another.  The 
first  time  I  was  ever  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  Wednesday  night  when  I 
made  my  speech.  I  had  never  visited  there 
before.  But  I  believe  that  within  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  now,  there  is  a  growing 
sense  of  mutual  understanding  and  trust  and 
consultation  that  has  gotten  to  be  a  habit — 
and  a  good  one. 

I  think  the  business  community  has  begun 
to  recognize  that  my  own  background  as  a 
businessman  will  help  to  color  the  decisions 
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that  I  make  about  economics,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  a  fairly  good  relationship  with 
labor,  as  well. 

So  in  general,  as  a  completely  unbiased 
observer,  I  have  been  pleased.  [Laughter.] 

We  have  got  a  long  way  to  go.  I  have  a  lot 
to  learn.  And  we  are  studying  how  to 
restore  normal  relationships  with  govern- 
ments where  those  relations  have  been 
strained  in  the  past.  We  are  exploring  some 
possibilities  for  the  resolution  of  the  historic 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  trying  to 
work  closely  with  Great  Britain's  leaders  in 
describing  a  proper  role  for  us  in  southern 
Africa.  And  I  think  we  have  got  a  possibility 
at  the  meetings  in  London  to  more  strongly 
establish  my  personal  friendship  and  under- 
standing with  the  European  leaders  as  well. 
So  I  feel  good  about  the  Administration  so 
far. 

Mr.  Pierre:  Ca7i  I  ask  you  a  general  ques- 
tion about  Europe?  Since  you  took  office,  we 
have  the  feeling  in  Europe  that  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  are  now  getting  the  same  priority  as 
the  American-Soviet  relationship.  What  is 
your  general  approach  regarding  Europe 
and,  more  precisely,  regarding  the  Euro- 
pean Community?  Some  of  your  predeces- 
sors, we  feel,  seemed  to  fear  that  a  united 
Europe,  if  it  comes  to  be,  might  be  a 
competitor,  might  be  going  against  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  American  interests.  Do 
you  share  those  fears? 

The  President:  No.  I  think  within  100 
hours  of  my  becoming  President,  the  Vice 
President  had  begun  consultations  with  the 
leaders  of  many  nations  in  Europe.  I  have 
already  met  with  Prime  Minister  Callaghan 
[James  Callaghan,  of  the  United  Kingdom], 
with  the  leaders  of  Portugal,  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  NATO.  I  will  meet  with 
the  other  leaders  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  And  this  will  likely  be  the  only  trip  I 
shall  take  outside  our  country  this  year.  I 
have  no  other  plans  at  this  time. 

I  think  all  these  items  describe  my  deep 
concern  about  good  relationships  with 
Europe.  I  see  no  way  that  we  can  have  a 
successful  resolution  of  East-West  problems 


without  the  full  comprehension,  un- 
derstanding, participation  with  our  allies 
and  friends  in  Europe. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  that,  demon- 
strated, I  think,  in  my  own  budget  proposals 
to  the  Congress,  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
military  capability  within  NATO.  And  I  in- 
tend to  stay  over  after  the  conference  with 
the  heads  of  state,  to  meet  with  the  NATO 
leaders  as  well. 

The  people  of  our  country,  regardless  of 
who  happens  to  be  President,  have  a  natural 
sense  that  our  historical  ties  and  our  future 
are  intimately  related  with  the  European 
countries. 

The  other  part  of  your  question  is  that  I 
strongly  favor,  perhaps  more  than  my 
predecessors,  a  close  interrelationship 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  European 
Community,  in  particular. 

We  have  a  legitimate  reticence  about 
trying  to  interfere,  but  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  to 
strengthen  those  natural  ties — economically, 
politically,  militarily — that  do  exist  now 
among  the  countries  of  Europe  and  to 
strengthen  them  in  the  future.  And  when 
the  nations  involved  consider  it  appropriate, 
I  would  certainly  welcome  the  absorption 
within  the  European  Community  of  Portugal 
and  Spain. 

So  I  think  that  already  I  have  both  come 
to  realize  and  also  have  begun  to  act  on  the 
premise  of  a  strong  Europe  as  essential  to 
our  own  good  future  and  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  bilateral  relationships 
with  the  nations  involved. 

Mr.  Zucconi:  Mr.  President,  about 
NATO,  do  you  think  that  NATO  is  still  a 
viable  alliance  as  it  is  now  after  30  years  of 
existence,  and  do  you  foresee  or  wish  any 
change?  Do  you  think  the  Europeans  should 
do  more  in  their  own  defense?  You  might 
share  your  thoughts  on  NATO  with  us. 

The  President:  Yes.  I  think  the  NATO 
military  alliance  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  own 
national  security.  I  think  the  degree  of 
cooperation  that  has  evolved  from  NATO 
since  its  inception  has  helped  to  tie  our 
nations  together  in  political  and  economic 
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and  social  ways.  So  the  military  alliance  has 
been  a  core  around  which  our  good  progress 
has  been  enhanced. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  need  for 
a  more  fair  sharing  of  military  supplies  and 
weapons  among  the  countries  involved.  It 
ought  to  be  a  two-way  street,  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  have  common  under- 
standings about  standardizing  weapons  sys- 
tems, I  believe  that  we  will  increase  the 
portion  that  does  come  from  the  European 
suppliers. 

I  would  hope  that  within  the  next  12 
months,  that  the  other  leaders  and  I  could 
acquire  a  renewed  commitment  to  NATO 
principles  and  improvements  on  a  multilat- 
eral basis.  I  am  quite  reluctant  to  move 
unilaterally  in  this  field  because  I  am  so  new. 
I  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  the  leaders  of 
France  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  where  they  have  been  in- 
volved so  long. 

The  last  point  is  that  the  differences  that 
we  have  had  among  us,  I  think,  can  only  be 
resolved  among  the  heads  of  state.  And  with 
the  Leopard  tank  and  the  AWACS  system 
[airborne  warning  and  control 
system] — these  matters  are  of  tactical  im- 
portance, but  they  don't  endanger  the  total 
commitment  of  our  countries  to  share  in  our 
future  security.  And  although  France  is  not 
a  complete  partner  in  the  process  as  far  as 
mutual  defense  is  concerned,  that  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  us. 

We  have  among  the  American  people  an 
almost  unanimous  belief  that  NATO  is  a 
very  beneficial  commitment  to  us.  So  I  see 
no  danger  of  a  deterioration  in  the  NATO  al- 
liance. 

Mr.  Zucconi:  That  leads  inevitably  to  the 
question  of  the  political  situation,  certainly, 
in  the  European  countries,  among  which 
Italy  and  France — how  do  you  react  to  the 
growth  of  the  Marxist  left,  so-called  Euro- 
Communists  in  those  countries?  How  would 
you  react  to  the  possibility  of  coalition  gov- 
ernments in  a  member's  country,  with  a  role 
for  the  Communists  in  it? 

The  President:  I  think  the  first  premise  on 
which  we  function  is  that  the  European  citi- 


zens are  perfectly  capable  of  making  their 
own  decisions  about  political  matters 
through  the  free  election  process. 

Within  my  own  memory,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  all  the  NATO  countries  have  been 
democracies.  And  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
evolution  that  we  have  already  witnessed. 

Secondly,  we  prefer  that  the  governments 
involved  continue  to  be  democratic  and  that 
no  totalitarian  elements  become  either  in- 
fluential or  dominant.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the  democratic  parties  would  prevail  during 
the  coming  years  in  the  struggle  for  political 
authority. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  we  can  pre- 
vent the  enhancement  of  Communist  politi- 
cal strength  in  Europe  is  to  show  that 
democratically  controlled  governments  can 
function  effectively  and  openly  and  with 
humaneness  and  a  genuine  and  continuing 
comprehension  of  what  people  need  and 
expect  from  government. 

To  the  extent  that  we  fail  as  democracies, 
as  democratic  leaders,  to  live  up  to  the 
ideals  that  exemplify  our  own  commitments, 
to  that  extent  we  open  the  opportunity  for 
Communist  parties  to  be  more  successful. 

So  to  summarize,  I  think  each  country  has 
to  make  its  own  decisions  in  the  electoral 
process.  I  am  pleased  at  the  enhanced  de- 
gree of  commitment  to  the  democratic  gov- 
ernments. We  certainly  prefer  that  the 
democratic  parties  prevail  in  the  future. 
And  we  can  encourage  that  process  not  by 
interfering  in  electoral  procedures  within 
countries  themselves,  but  making  the  sys- 
tem work  ourselves. 

Mr.  Siebert:  Mr.  President,  the  economic 
summit  is  only  a  couple  of  days  away.  The 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  state  shows  clearly 
how  interdependent  the  economies  are  and 
that  this  interdependence  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. How  much  sovereignty  is  the  United 
States  willing  to  give  up  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process? 

The  President:  None.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Siebert:  None? 

The  President:  Not  to  give  up 
sovereignty.   I  think  within  the  bounds  of 
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sovereignty  to  be  maintained  by  all  the  na- 
tions, though,  cooperation  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

As  I  search  for  a  proper  way  to  exemplify 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  our 
own  nation,  I  want  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sions that  are  best  for  our  own  people.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  our  own 
people  are  best  served  when  we  do  cooper- 
ate with  our  allies,  when  we  have  open  and 
free  trade,  when  we  have  a  proper  concern 
about  the  less  developed  nations,  when  we 
do  have  military  security,  when  we  have  in- 
ternational lending  institutions  like  the 
World  Bank  that  can  function  effectively, 
when  we  have  a  proper  and  multilateral 
approach  to  solving  the  chronic  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  energy  circumstances — all 
those  things  that  are  multilateral  in  nature 
and  require  cooperation  and  unselfishness 
can  enhance,  I  believe,  the  legitimate 
sovereignty  of  nations  and  the  protection  by 
leaders  of  the  sovereignty. 

So  with  the  exception  of  your  use  of  the 
word  "sovereignty,"  I  think  that  we  need  to 
be  sure  that  our  actions  are  unselfish  and 
predicated  on  proper  consultation  and  a 
sharing  of  both  opportunity  and  the 
resolution  of  problems. 

Mr.  Siebert:  The  American  economic 
growth  has  accelerated  and  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recommended  a  sharply  reduced 
stimulus,  fiscal  stimulus,  for  1977. 

The  President:  Yes. 

Mr.  Siebert:  Has  the  focus  of  the  summit 
altered?  Will  you  still  press  for  higher- 
internal  deficits  and  lower  external 
surpluses  by  Germany  and  Japan? 

The  President:  We  have  left  intact  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  for  the  1977-1978 
years,  the  18-month  period,  of  a  little  more 
than  $20  billion,  which  we  consider  to  be 
adequate. 

It  still  is  a  substantial  amount  of  stimulus 
effort,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  countries 
that  are  relatively  affluent  and  economically 
strong  might  provide  some  stimulus  for  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  economy. 

There  is  an  element  of  trade  which  is  of 
concern.  The  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 


leum Exporting  Countries]  nations  have  a 
positive  trade  balance  of  about  $40  billion. 
All  the  other  nations  in  the  world  who  are 
their  trading  partners  have  to  have  a  deficit 
of  about  $40  billion.  To  the  extent  that  the 
strong  nations  like  ourselves,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  others,  can  absorb  part  of 
that  deficit,  it  takes  that  requirement  away 
from  the  much  weaker  nations  who  have  to 
share  it  with  us. 

So  to  that  extent,  I  am  willing  for  our 
country  to  experience  some  controllable  in- 
ternational trade  deficits  for  a  while.  And 
we  have  cut  our  own  national  budget  deficit 
down  from  about  $65  billion  to  $47  billion  or 
$48  billion  this  year.  Next  year  it  is  going  to 
go  up  some. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  each 
nation  deciding  on  its  own  what  is  best  for 
its  citizens  but,  at  the  same  time,  recogniz- 
ing that  when  we  are  selfish  and  try  to  have 
large  trade  surpluses  and  a  very  tight 
restraint  on  the  international  economy,  that 
we  make  the  weaker  nations  suffer  too 
much. 

Mr.  Siebert:  Mr.  President,  are  you 
carrying  major  proposals  to  London,  and 
what  kind? 

The  President:  I  think  those  specific 
agenda  items  would  best  be  reserved  until 
we  get  there.  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
talk  to  the  people  in  the  offices  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  as  far  as  my  own  comments 
as  President,  I  think  I  would  rather  wait 
until  later  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Emery:  Can  I  bring  you  back  to 
energy?  We  are  very  struck  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  time  as  you  can  mention  an  item 
like  "unselfishness"  on  American  commit- 
ments to  help  allies  with  their  petroleum  de- 
ficiencies in  times  of  crisis,  through  this 
conference  in  Paris,  at  the  same  time  energy 
always  seems  to  be  the  biggest  source  of  dis- 
content and  discord  between  us.  Look  at  the 
results  of  the  Middle  East  war  and  the 
energy  crisis  that  followed. 

Now,  your  own  nuclear  energy  policy, 
which,  while  many  leaders  give  lipservice 
to,  they  seem  to  be  in  some  concern  over, 
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ahead  with  their  nuclear  deals? 

The  President:  I  think  you  would  have  to 
go  back,  to  save  time,  and  read  the  minutes 
of  my  press  conference  when  I  described  our 
own  reprocessing  policy.  I  made  it  clear  that 
I  was  not  trying  to  tell  Germany  and 
France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  what  to  do 
within  their  own  countries.  We  have  ac- 
tually built  and  attempted  to  operate  two 
reprocessing  plants  unsuccessfully. 

We  are  blessed  with  moderate  quantities 
of  uranium  ore  and  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  reasonable  quantities  of  natural  gas  and 
oil.  I  don't  believe  that  within  the  next  20 
years  we  will  need  to  move  to  commercial 
use  of  the  breeder  reactor,  which  is  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  plutonium  society.  I  cannot 
speak  for  other  countries. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  the  waste 
products  from  our  own  light  water  reactors, 
using  enriched  uranium,  are  being  held  in- 
tact. They  are  not  being  destroyed  or 
wasted.  If  we  should  need  in  the  future, 
they  will  be  there. 

The  third  point  is  that  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned if  nations  who  presently  do  not  have 
the  capability  of  building  nuclear  explosives 
should  have  them.  And  we  are  going  to  do 
what  we  can  in  the  trade  of  nuclear  fuels 
and  nuclear  power  plants  to  reduce  that 
number  of  nations  who  have  the  ability  to 
build  nuclear  explosives. 

And  the  process  has  to  start  somewhere, 
and  in  our  own  nation's  history,  it  happened 
to  have  started  with  me.  It  was  a  campaign 
commitment  of  mine,  shared,  by  the  way, 
with  my  opponent.  President  Ford,  and  I 
have  no  reticence  about  imposing  it. 

This  is  a  matter  of  contention.  We  would 
prefer  that  reprocessing  plants  not  be  sold 
to  other  nations  of  the  world,  particularly 
those  who  have  not  signed  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  But  some  of  the 
trades  or  contracts  had  already  been  ini- 
tiated or  consummated. 
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We  have  let  our  views  be  known,  but  we 
recognize  the  autonomy  of  nations  to  deal  as 
they  see  fit. 

So  I  think  that  the  present  competition 
and  some  degree  of  disharmony  among 
nations  on  energy  might  very  well  be 
exacerbated  badly  unless  we  all  try  to  con- 
serve energy  as  much  as  possible. 

And  I  am  not  criticizing  other  nations 
when  1  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have 
finally  moved,  after  being  wasteful  to  the 
extreme  degree  for  so  long,  toward  a  new 
policy  that  will  be  built  around  conservation 
of  all  kinds  of  energy  supplies.  And  I  would 
guess  that  our  own  action,  as  a  very  power- 
ful, influential  nation,  might  induce  other 
countries  to  join  with  us  in  a  mutual 
commitment  to  both  inventory  energy 
supplies,  assure  a  more  fair  distribution  in 
the  future,  and  reduce  the  waste  of  them. 

Mr.  Siebert:  Mr.  President,  you  spoke 
already  about  foreign  trade,  about  the  pro- 
tectionist pressure  in  the  United  States 
growing.  Do  you  think  you  can  resist  the 
demands  of  the  unions  and  some  industries? 
What  is  your  philosophy  on  international 
trade,  and  what  are  your  objectives? 

The  President:  Yes.  I  can't  guarantee  it, 
but  I  believe  and  I  hope  that  I  can  resist 
pressures  of  this  kind.  Among  all  the  na- 
tions who  will  be  participating  in  the  eco- 
nomic summit,  I  would  guess  that  our  un- 
employment rate  is  the  highest.  It  is 
running  in  excess  of  7  percent.  And  with  the 
high  unemployment  rate  comes  extraordi- 
nary pressure  to  get  one's  own  workers 
reemployed. 

My  position  on  trade  restraints  was  spelled 
out  very  clearly  during  the  long  cam- 
paign that  I  conducted.  And  it  is  based 
around  the  hope  that  whenever  American 
jobs  are  excessively  in  danger,  that  we  can 
best  resolve  this  question  by  bilateral  and 
voluntary  agreements  on  the  importation  of 
overly  competitive  goods. 

I  think  this  is  the  case  in  shoes  from 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  I  think  it  will  be 
the  case  with  color  television  sets  from  Ja- 
pan. And  I  would  hope  that  this  would  be  an 
adequate  pattern. 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
authority  under  the  law  to  override  my  deci- 
sions if  they  are  not  considered  to  be 
adequate.  But  I  believe  that  I  can  prevail. 

Mr.  Siebert:  The  industrialized  world  must 
find  answers  to  the  demands  of  the  developing 
nations,  or  the  North-South  conflict  will  be- 
come more  serious.  What  is  your  position  on 
commodity  arrangements,  common  funds, 
and  the  debt  situation?  Let's  put  it  this  way: 
What  can  we  offer  them? 

The  President:  Again,  I  think  that  specific 
question  can  best  be  answered  at  a  later 
time.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  it,  but  they 
will  be  much  more  firmly  developed  when  I 
get  to  the  London  conference. 

And  as  we  approach  the  CIEC  [Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic 
Cooperation]  meeting  which  will  follow 
immediately  thereafter,  I  would  hope  that 
the  advanced  industrial  nations  could  pro- 
vide a  more  uniform,  comprehensive,  and 
compatible  approach  to  the  very  serious 
question.  I  just  don't  feel  that  I  am  qualified 
at  this  point — 

Mr.  Siebert:  At  this  point,  perhaps,  you 
can  take  this.  How  do  you  look  at  the  future 
role  of  the  international  organizations  like 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund?  Do  you  think  those  roles  should 
be  broad  and  they  should  get — 

The  President:  I  think  they  should  be 
broadened  and  strengthened.  I  believe  that 
this  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Siebert:  Thank  you. 

The  President:  In  the  multinational  trade 
agreements  and  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  and  OECD  [Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment] and  the  International  Energy 
Agency  and  the  World  Bank,  regional 
banks — I  believe  that  is  a  proper  place  for 
continuing  multilateral  interrelationships. 
And  I  think  in  many  instances,  it  is  better 
to  approach  the  problems  of  the  nations  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  through  those 
mechanisms  than  through  bilateral  actions. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions.  But  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  strengthen  those  entities  that  are 
discussed. 


The  President:  No.  I  think  not.  We  pro- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Union  two  options.  One 
was  a  fairly  quick  ratification  of  the  basic 
agreements  that  had  been  derived  from  the 
Vladivostok  conference.  The  other  option  is 
our  preference,  and  that  is  a  much  more 
drastic  and  deep  reduction  in  the  level  of 
nuclear  armaments,  with  a  prohibition 
against  the  evolution  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  a  much  more  open  capability  of 
confirming  that  the  agreements  are  being 
honored. 

The  worst  that  can  happen,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  standoff  at  the  present  pace  of 
development,  which  would  be  very  unfortu- 
nate. I  don't  believe  that  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  we  want  to  continue  this  arma- 
ments race,  which  is  very  costly  and  also 
increasingly  dangerous. 

The  second  level  of  achievement  would  be 
a  ratification  of  the  basic  Vladivostok  terms. 
And  I  would  never  give  up  both  the  hope 
and  the  effort  to  move  toward  ultimate 
elimination  of  atomic  weapons  altogether. 
Over  a  long  period  of  time  that  should  be 
our  goal.  And  I  would  hope  that  when  I  go 
out  of  office,  that  we  will  have  reduced  the 
level  of  nuclear  armaments  substantially 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Zucconi:  So  you  are  still  optimistic 
even  in  the  short  term? 

The  President:  I  am.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pierre:  About  the  human  rights  pol- 
icy,  do  you  feel  satisfied  how  it  is 
going?  And  I  will  ask  you  a  nasty  question. 

The  President:  Please  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pierre:  We  read  in  the  press  recently 
that  the  three  leaders  of  the  Russian  trade 
union  couldn't  get  visas.  So  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  your  declared  intention  of 
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making  easier  the  entry  of  this  country? 
Belgrade  will  come  soon — 

The  President:  Compared  to  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  we  have  lowered  the  bar- 
riers altogether,  almost.  This  was  an 
exception,  and  I  was  not  involved  in  the  de- 
cision. But  I  certainly  support  it. 

There  are  no  prohibitions  now  against 
American  citizens  traveling  anywhere  in  the 
world,  initiated  by  us.  For  the  first  time, 
Americans  can  go  to  North  Korea,  to  Viet- 
nam, to  Cambodia,  to  Cuba.  They  couldn't  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  We  have  removed  the 
constraints  in  our  own  nation  on  travel  as 
well  as  from  aliens. 

There  will  be  a  need  to  change  the  basic 
American  law  that  was  written  during  the 
cold  war.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  removing  all 
restrictions  on  travel,  except  those  that 
have  to  be;  that  would  be  minimal. 

As  far  as  the  human  rights  effort  is 
concerned,  this  is  a  position  that  is  compati- 
ble with  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  one  that  is  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  the  American  people.  It 
is  one  that  will  be  permanent.  And  it  is  one 
that  has  to  be  pursued  in  a  very  sensitive 
way. 

We  can't  change  the  structure  of 
governments  in  foreign  countries.  We  can't 
demand  complete  compatibility  in  a  system 
of  government  or  even  basic  philosophies 
with  our  own,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to 
speak  out  freely  and  aggressively  when  we 
are  concerned. 

So  I  think  that  although  there  has  been 
some  temporary  adverse  reaction  to  our 
position  on  human  rights,  perhaps  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Brazil,  and  maybe  a  few 
other  countries,  I  don't  intend  to  back  down 
on  it. 

Mr.  Emery:  This  is  a  very  brief  question. 
We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  coordinate  your  policies  with  Britain 
in  seeking  to  avert  a  race  war  in  southern 
Africa.  And  yet,  in  the  case  where  there  has 


been  an  invasion,  apparently ,  across  the 
frontier  into  Zaire  from  neighboring  An- 
gola, you  appear  to  wish  to  stay  out  of  any 
involvement  and — how  shall  I  say  it — leave 
it  to  the  French?  Is  that  a  fair  characteriza- 
tion, and  can  you  tell  us  what  your  policy 
is? 

The  President:  We  have  an  aversion  to 
military  involvement  in  foreign  countries. 
We  are  suffering,  or  benefiting,  from  the 
experience  that  we  had  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  American  people  to 
support  an  invasion  force  with  the  United 
States  into  the  Shaba  region  of  Zaire. 

We  have  continued  to  send  Zaire  aid  and 
supplies,  C-130's,  ammunition,  fuel,  medical 
supplies,  parachutes,  and  so  forth.1 

We  obviously  did  not  interfere  in  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Egyptians,  Moroccans, 
the  French  Government,  to  give  Zaire  more 
direct  aid.  We  certainly  don't  disapprove  it. 

I  think  when  the  European  countries  or 
the  African  nations,  because  of  close 
political  and  historical  ties  with  Mobutu  and 
his  government,  are  inclined  to  be  more  ac- 
tive in  their  help  for  him,  we,  you  know, 
would  certainly  approve  of  that,  of  their 
prerogative. 

So  we  would  like  to  see  the  boundaries  of 
the  African  nations  honored.  We  are 
friendly  with  Mobutu  and  the  Government  of 
Zaire.  We  do  not  intend  to  get  militarily  in- 
volved, unless  our  own  security  is  directly 
threatened,  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
We  honor  and  respect  and  appreciate  the 
action  that  the  French  and  the  Moroccan 
and  Egyptian  nations  have  taken. 


1  On  May  5,  the  White  House  Press  Office  released 
the  following  clarification  of  the  President's  statement: 

The  President  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
previous  Administrations  have  supplied  ammunition  to 
Zaire.  This  Administration  has  not  sent  any  ammuni- 
tion to  Zaire  and  is  not  sending  any  during  the  present 
crisis. 

Zaire  has  a  total  of  five  C-130's  provided  by  pre- 
vious administrations  and  will  shortly  be  receiving  an 
additional  C-130.  We  have  continued  to  supply  spare 
parts  for  C-130's. 
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President  Carter  Interviewed  by  European  Broadcast  Journalists 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
with  President  Carter  by  David  Dimbleby  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  System,  Carl 
Weiss  of  ZDF  German  Television,  and 
Emmanuel  de  la  Taille  of  TFI  French  Tele- 
vision  held  in  the  White  House  on  May  2. 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  9 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  Mr.  President,  when  you 
came  into  office,  people  in  the  West  were 
looking  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the  campaign 
you  had  run  for  quite  a  big  boost  to  the 
economies  of  the  world,  and  I  wonder 
whether  you  think  that  they  may  under- 
standably feel  a  little  bit  let  down  at  the 
caution  and  conservatism  you  have  shown 
and  you've  cut  back  even  on  what  you've 
done,  and  perhaps  feel  that  America  hasn't 
yet  begun  really  to  pull  her  weight  to  get 
everybody  back  to  work  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  President:  Well,  we  will  wind  up  with 
an  economic  stimulus  package  for  this  year 
or  next  year  in  excess  of  $20  billion,  which 
we  consider  to  be  adequate.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  had  very  encouraging  news 
about  our  own  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
the  first  three  months.  The  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  and  the  gross  national 
product  has  increased  well  above  what  we 
had  anticipated,  almost  doubling  what  it  was 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1976. 

At  the  same  time,  we've  addressed  some 
long-range  questions  that  would  help  our 
economy  in  the  future  to  channel  our  re- 
sources where  it's  needed  most.  A 
comprehensive  energy  policy  with  an  em- 
phasis on  conservation  will  help  us  to  cut 
down  our  very  serious  payments  deficit, 
which  this  year  is  likely  to  be  $12  billion. 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  other  Western 
governments  have  a  payments  surplus.  We 


think  we  are  doing  our  share  to  absorb  the 
built-in  deficit  that's  caused  by  the  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] oil  sales. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  will  you  be  under 
pressure  in  London,  do  you  think,  from 
other  governments  to  do  more  than  you  have 
done,  or  do  you  think  they  are  quite  happy 
to  accept  what  you  have  now  decided  on? 

The  President:  Well,  I  can't  anticipate 
what  other  governments  will  think,  but  my 
judgment  is  that  they  will  agree  that  our  ef- 
fort is  adequate. 

Mr.  Weiss:  It  has  been  suggested 
frequently ,  Mr.  President,  that  your  Ad- 
ministration expects  somewhat  higher  gross 
rates,  higher  stimulating  efforts,  particu- 
larly from  countries  like  Germany  and 
Japan.  Now  since  you  have  cut  yourself 
back  a  bit  in  your  stimulating  measures,  do 
you  still  think  that  the  Federal  Republic 
isn't  doing  enough? 

The  President:  Well,  that's  a  judgment  for 
each  country  to  make,  of  course.  Japan  and 
we  have  tried  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
about  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  which  I  think  is  a  reasonable  level. 
We  have  a  much  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  does  either  Japan  or  Germany.  Our  in- 
flation rate  is  already  higher  than  it  is  in 
Germany.  Our  basic  inflation  rate  is  about  6 
percent.  I  think  that  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic is  about  4  percent. 

These  questions  are  answered  best  by 
showing  the  great  difference  that  exists 
among  nations.  Each  nation  is  an  individual, 
but  we  share  common  problems  on  overcon- 
sumption  of  energy,  a  lack  of  attention  to 
the  future,  a  lack  of  concern  in  dealing  with 
one  another  and  close  consultation  before  we 
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make  basic  decisions,  a  lack  of  attention  that 
has  been  given  in  the  past  to  the  developing 
or  undeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

So,  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  summit  is 
not  to  make  every  nation  exactly  the  same 
as  others  or  to  criticize  one  another,  but  to 
search  out  common  ground  to  get  to  know  one 
another,  to  set  long-range  goals  on  the  con- 
trol of  energy  consumption,  the  proliferation 
of  atomic  weapon  capability,  cutting  down 
on  the  sale  of  military  weapons,  and  increas- 
ing economic  growth  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  These  kinds  of  things  are  what  we 
hope  to  address. 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  conscious  that  we  are  speaking  with 
you  from,  many  countries  in  Europe.  I 
would  like  to  go  to  the  political  impact  of 
the  crisis.  Because  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion, most  of  the  governments  in  Europe  are 
in  a  very  weak  position.  They  are  almost 
everywhere  looking  for  confidence  and 
sometimes  for  money.  Don't  you  think  there 
is  a  danger  to  see  the  economic  crisis  lead- 
ing to  political  crisis  in  Europe,  and  what 
could  be  really  done  during  the  London 
summit  in  order  to  restore  some  confidence 
in  the  governments? 

The  President:  I  think  one  of  the  things 
that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  not  to 
expect  dramatic  solutions  to  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  world.  Another  thing 
that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
crisis  atmosphere  that  existed  a  couple  of 
years  ago  has  been  alleviated  to  some  de- 
gree. I  think  that  most  of  the  nations  now 
are  much  better  off  than  they  were  two 
years  ago. 

A  reassuring  thought,  in  addition  to  that, 
is  that  among  all  our  people,  particularly 
those  in  this  country,  there's  a  sense  of  as- 
surance and  confidence  that's  derived  from 
the  fact  that  I  will  be  cooperating  with  the 
leaders  of  France  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  Italy  and  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  and  Canada  and  others  in  making- 
plans  for  the  future. 

So,  I  don't  think  the  crisis  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  a  matter  of  intense  concen- 
tration or  the  search  for  magic  answers.  The 
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problems  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  among 
our  own  nations  are  much  better  resolved 
than  those  that  exist  among  nations  who  are 
destitute,  who  have  no  economic  base,  who 
don't  have  a  high  standard  of  living,  and 
who  don't  have  any  energy  reserves  of  their 
own. 

We  are  much  better  off  than  most  coun- 
tries, and  I  think  that  the  strength  that  we 
can  show  among  the  developed  free 
industrial  nations  in  harmonizing  our  efforts 
together  and  dealing  with  the  more  unfortu- 
nate nations  is  a  great  step  forward  in  itself. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Speaking  of  North-South,  Mr. 
President,  how  far  do  your  views  differ  from 
the  views  of  the  European  Community  as 
far  as  establishing  a  common  commodity 
fund  is  concerned'? 

The  President:  It's  hard  for  me  to  answer 
that  question  without  knowing  what  all  the 
other  nations  feel.  We  think  that  on  an  indi- 
vidual commodity  basis,  after  negotiations 
have  been  completed,  that  a  common  fund  is 
the  best  approach. 

I  think  that  in  my  own  exchange  of  letters 
in  several  instances  with  Chancellor  Schmidt 
[Helmut  Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany]  we've  arrived  at  a  fairly  compati- 
ble approach  to  this  basic  question. 

We  strongly  favor,  my  own  Administration 
does,  strengthening  of  the  European  Com- 
munity itself.  And  I  think  that  as  we  deal 
with  individual  commodities  that  are  either 
in  short  supply  or  those  which  have  a  history 
of  wildly  fluctuating  prices,  then  I  think  we 
can  more  fairly  treat  our  own  consumers  and 
also  more  fairly  treat  the  producers  of  those 
raw  materials  where  quite  often  a  very  poor 
country  is  heavily  dependent  upon  stable 
prices  for  a  particular  commodity. 

So,  we  favor  the  stabilization  of  prices 
with  a  commodity  fund,  but  we  prefer  to 
deal  with  it  on  an  individual  commodity 
basis. 

Mr.  Dimbleby :  Can  we  turn  to  your 
energy  policies,  which  you  say  you  are 
going  to  discuss  at  London?  You  talked 
about  the  energy  program  being  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war,  but  to  some  people  it  has 
given  the  impression  of  being  rather  strong 
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on  rhetoric  and  preaching  and  rather  light 
when  it  actually  comes  to  the  measures. 

I  mean  I  saw  an  American  humorist 
actually  took  the  four  letters  m-e-o-w  and 
said  the  policy  amounted  to  "meow,"  that  in 
other  words  it's  all  talk  and  there  isn't  very 
much  there  compared  with  what  happens  in 
Europe  on  controlling  energy. 

The  President:  The  goals  that  we  have  set 
for  our  own  energy  consumption  between 
now  and  1985  are  very  stringent,  and  the 
legislative  proposals  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Congress  are  adequate  to  meet  those 
goals. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  If  you  get  them  through 
Congress? 

The  President:  If  we  get  them  through 
Congress. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  Do  you  think  you  will  get 
them  through  Congress? 

The  President:  I  think  so.  One  of  the 
goals,  for  instance,  is  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  oil  that  we  anticipate 
importing  in  1985.  Our  present  projections, 
with  no  actions,  show  that  we  will  import 
about  16  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  With 
the  program  implemented,  we'll  cut  that  16 
million  down  to  less  than  6  million  barrels 
per  day. 

We  actually  anticipate  lowering  our 
gasoline  consumption  in  this  country  10 
percent  below  the  present  level  of  consump- 
tion and  to  build  up  this  benefit  primarily  by 
conservation  induced  by  tax  incentives  and 
also  without  very  serious  damage  to  our  own 
economy. 

For  instance,  we  feel  that  the  inflation  rate 
will  be  affected  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent over  the  period  between  now  and  1985, 
and  in  addition,  we  feel  that  there  is  practi- 
cally a  nondetectable  adverse  impact  on  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

We  have  a  much  better  opportunity  to  do 
this  than  most  of  the  countries  with  whom 
we'll  be  meeting  in  London  because  we 
waste  so  much  more. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  isn't  there  a  sense  in 
which  it's  fair  to  say  that  some  of  these 
things  don't  appear  to  have  been  thought 


right  through?  I  mean  two  things  we  have 
talked  about  now,  both  the  economy,  where  ' 
you  drop  back  a  third  of  the  growth  you 
were  going  to  give,  and  then  the  energy  pol- 
icy, where  already  the  five  cents  which 
seems  quite  a  small  figure,  that  you  are 
trying  to  raise,  we  heard  yesterday — they 
are  saying  it's  not  going  to  get  through  Con- 
gress. Do  you  think  you  yourself,  as  Presi- 
dent, are  moving  too  fast  on  too  many 
fronts  and  haven't  actually  worked  out  the 
mechanics  of  how  you  are  going  to  get  the 
things  done? 

The  President:  Well,  it's  difficult  to  move 
too  fast  on  too  many  fronts  and  also  to  have 
a  program  that's  not  adequate  because  it's 
so  timid.  Those  to  me  seem  to  be  inherently 
incompatible. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  Well,  too  fast  in  language, 
I  meant,  and  not  clear  enough  in  policy. 

The  President:  Our  goal,  for  instance,  in 
automobile  economy— we  now  have  an 
average  gasoline  consumption  in  our  coun- 
try, in  all  our  automobiles  put  together,  of 
only  14  miles  per  gallon,  because  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  built  around  very 
large,  very  heavy  automobiles.  By  1982  we 
project  that  the  average  gasoline  economy  of 
new  automobiles  will  be  27%  miles  per  gal- 
lon, almost  twice  the  present  fleet  level. 

This  is  a  dramatic  change  in  purchasing 
habits  of  the  American  people  concerning 
automobiles.  So,  the  changes  are  quite  pro- 
found. We  consider  them  to  be  adequate, 
and  we  consider  them  to  be  capable  of  phas- 
ing in  so  that  they  don't  disrupt  our  econ- 
omy as  we  make  these  basic  changes.  And 
those  factors  are  very  difficult  to 
accommodate,  but  I  think  that  we  have  put 
together  a  package  that  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Can  we  turn  to  nuclear  mat- 
ters and  proliferation,  nonproliferation, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about 
that.  Your  new  nuclear  program,  can  be  seen 
in  Europe  as  an  American  pressure  in  order 
to  prevent  the  European  people  from  getting 
more  independence  in  terms  of  energy,  in 
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terms  of  nuclear  fuel  or  exports.  What's 
your  answer  to  this  reaction  that  1/011  have 
in  Europe,  especially  in  France  and  in 
Germany? 

The  President:  The  sharp  distinction  that 
needs  to  be  drawn,  which  hasn't  been 
adequately  understood  yet,  is  that  we  favor 
the  supply  of  adequate  nuclear  fuel  to  na- 
tions for  power  production  and  we  will 
rapidly  increase  our  own  capability  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  and  to  distribute  en- 
riched uranium.  That  is  compatible,  I  think, 
among  all  nations. 

We  also  are  heavily  committed  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  capability  of  nonnuclear  na- 
tions from  developing  explosives,  atomic 
weapons.  We  think  the  key  to  that  is 
whether  or  not  these  nonnuclear  countries 
sign  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  on  the  one 
hand  and  forgo  the  opportunity  to  reprocess 
spent  nuclear  fuel  or  used  nuclear  fuel  into 
explosives,  as  was  done  by  India  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

This  creates  a  disharmony  among  us,  but  I 
think  the  basic  principle  is  compatible 
between  us  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  between  us  and  France. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  You  have  been  condernned 
today  by  the  59-nation  energy  conference  in 
Salzburg  by  the  chairman,  who  is  saying 
that  at  a  time  when  atomic  energy  is 
needed,  what  you  have  done  is  made  it 
harder  than  ever  to  get  it. 

The  President:  I  think  that  is  an  incorrect 
statement  on  his  part,  because  as  I  pointed 
out,  we  will  substantially  increase  our  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  fuels.  We  are  very  eager 
to  sell  our  own  nuclear  power  plants.  We 
are  very  eager  to  see  other  nations  do  the 
same. 

What  we  don't  want  to  do  is  to  give  these 
nonnuclear  countries  the  capability  of  mak- 
ing weapons.  And  I  don't  think  these  two 
thrusts  of  our  policy  are  incompatible. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Could  you  perhaps,  Mr. 
President,  explain  in  some  more  detail  the 
conditions  and  criteria  tinder  which  the 
United  States  will,  in  the  future,  reliably 
supply  nuclear  fuel?  Could  nuclear  fuel 


elements  originally  supplied  by  the  United 
States  be  reprocessed  in  third  countries? 

The  President:  Yes.  They  are  now.  And 
they  would  be  permitted  to  be  reprocessed 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Now,  the  German  Federal 
Government  has  said  it  is  in  no  position  to 
retreat  from  the  nuclear  exports.  Do  you 
consider  this  still  as  a  deal  concluded  with 
Brazil — 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  Or  France  with  Paki- 
stan. 

The  President:  I  understand. 


Mr.  Weiss:  — as  a  major  impediment  to 
your  desire  to  curb  proliferation? 

The  President:  We  have  expressed 
ourselves  publicly  in  this  Administration — 
and  my  predecessor,  President  Ford,  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  did  the  same — in  de- 
ploring the  sale  of  the  reprocessing  plants 
both  to  Pakistan  and  to  Brazil.  This  is  a  de- 
cision, though,  for  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Brazil,  and  Pakistan  to 
make  themselves.  We  hope  that  our 
objection  to  this  sale,  which  has  been  openly 
expressed,  will  curb  or  prevent  future  sales 
of  this  kind  being  consummated  regardless 
of  the  action  of  the  nations  on  these  two 
particular  sales. 

I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  in 
Brazil  or  Pakistan  about  these  purchases. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  Brazilians  are 
quite  determined  to  go  through  with  their 
reprocessing  capability.  But  we  did  object  to 
it.  We  do  object  to  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
try  to  impose  our  will  on  other  countries. 
And  we  believe  that  our  opposition  will  pre- 
vent similar  sales  in  the  future. 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  Mr.  President,  before  we 
go  farther,  I  feel  obliged  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  Concorde.  You  know  that  it 
has  been  largely  misinterpreted  in  Europe, 
and  the  problem  of  Concorde  is  spreading 
anti-American  feelings  in  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  as  you  know.  What's 
your  position  on  the  "political  noise"  of 
Concorde  and  the  way  it  could  be  solved? 

The  President:  My  position  is  very  clear.  I 
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support  the  decision  made  by  President 
Ford  and  his  Administration  in  authorizing  a 
16-month  trial  period  for  the  Concorde,  both 
at  Dulles  Airport,  which  the  Federal 
Government  controls,  and  also  at  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Airport,  which  is  controlled  by 
local  authorities  in  New  York. 

As  you  know,  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  that  authority,  the  test 
flights  are  now  being  conducted  by  Concorde 
at  Dulles,  near  Washington.  I  have  no  au- 
thority at  all  over  the  New  York  port 
officials — 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  People  in  Europe  don't 
know  that — ore  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  President:  I  know.  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  misunderstanding,  because  in  our  own 
nation,  the  executive  leaders — even  the 
President  has  absolutely  no  authority  over 
the  judicial  system  or  the  courts,  and  to  try 
to  exert  that  authority  would  be  a  very  seri- 
ous breach  of  our  constitutional  processes. 

We  also  have  a  similar  constitutional  divi- 
sion of  authority  between  local 
governments,  that  is,  the  state  and  the  city 
on  the  one  hand  compared  to  the  President. 
I  have  no  authority  at  all  to  tell  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  State  or  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  nor  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
what  to  do  about  the  Concorde.  We  have 
made  our  Federal  position  clear,  that  we 
prefer  to  see  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  open 
to  the  Concorde  for  the  16-month  period. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  Mr.  President,  can  we 
turn  to  one  area  of  foreign  relations  which 
perhaps  made  the  greatest  impact  in  the  last 
three  months,  which  is  your  stand  on 
human  rights  and  its  effect  on  American 
foreign  policy.  I  think  people  may  be  a  bit 
puzzled  now  about  quite  where  this  is 
leading  and  wonder  also  why  you've  concen- 
trated so  very  much  on  Russia  and  human 
rights  there,  where  you  are  not  actually  able 
to  do  very  much,  and  haven't  apparently 
done  anything,  for  instance,  in  Iran,  a 
country  which  you  have  very  close  links 
with  and  where  you  could  presumably  very 
much  influence  what  in  fact  went  on. 

The  President:  My  stand  on  human  rights 
is  compatible  with  the  strong  and  proven 


position  taken  by  almost  all  Americans.  We 
feel  that  the  right  of  a  human  being  to  be 
treated  fairly  in  the  courts,  to  be  removed 
from  the  threat  of  prison,  imprisonment 
without  a  trial,  to  have  a  life  to  live  that's 
free  is  very  precious.  In  the  past  this  deep 
commitment  of  the  free  democracies  has 
quite  often  not  been  widely  known  or  ac- 
cepted or  demonstrated. 

Our  policy  is  very  clear.  It  doesn't  relate 
just  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I've  always  made 
it  clear  that  it  doesn't.  It  relates  to  our  own 
country  as  well.  It  relates  to  all  those  with 
whom  we  trade  or  with  whom  we 
communicate. 

It's  an  undeviating  commitment  that  I  in- 
tend to  maintain  until  the  last  day  I'm  in  of- 
fice. And  through  various  means,  either 
public  statements  or  through  private  negoti- 
ations, through  sales  policies,  we  are  trying 
to  implement  a  renewed  awareness  of  the 
need  for  human  rights  in  our  dealing  with  all 
countries. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  has  anything  been 
done,  for  instance,  about  human  rights  in 
Iran  since  you  came  into  office? 

The  President:  We  feel  that  it  has.  But 
that's  something  for  the  Iranian  Government 
to  announce  and  to  decide. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  privately  you  are 
putting  pressure  on  them? 

The  President:  Both  privately  and  pub- 
licly. I  think  there  are  very  few  leaders  in 
the  world  now  who  don't  realize  that  their 
attitude  toward  the  basic  question  of  human 
rights  is  a  crucial  element  in  our  future  rela- 
tionships with  them.  This  applies  not  only  in 
the  Communist  countries;  it  also  applies  in 
totalitarian  governments  in  South  America 
and  otherwise.  It  also  applies  among  our 
closest  friends. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  just  lastly  on  that  one 
point,  if,  for  instance,  with  Russia  you  say 
that  your  stand  on  human  rights  shouldn't 
affect  the  SALT  talks  [Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks] — 

The  President:  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  — may  not  other  countries 
in  the  world  say,  well,  when  it  actually 
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\conies  down  to  practical  matters  of 
\negotiation,  of  foreign  policy,  of  aid, 
\ America  doesn't  mean  it,  it's  simply  what 
the  President  wishes  America  to  be  saying 
loll  the  time  rather  than  doing? 

The  President:  I  think  that's  not  accurate. 
As  you  may  or  may  not  have  noticed,  I  have 
a  very  hard  time  preventing  the  American 
Congress  from  inserting  into  the  laws  of  our 
nation  a  direct  prohibition  against  loans  or 
foreign  aid  programs  to  countries  that  vio- 
late human  rights. 

My  own  best  approach  has  been  to  treat 
these  countries'  violations  in  a  negotiating 
way  so  that  I  can  talk  to  a  president  of  a 
country  or  to  the  leader  of  a  country  and  say: 
this  is  a  very  serious  problem  between  us, 
we  don't  want  to  put  public  pressure  on  you 
which  would  make  it  embarrassing  for  you 
to  release  political  prisoners,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  you  did  with  Russia, 
very  public. 

The  President:  I  have  never  predicated 
our  stand  on  SALT  or  our  trade  policies 
with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  attitude 
toward  human  rights.  But  I  think  that  in 
many  countries  around  the  world  there  has 
been  initiated  a  new  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights,  at  least  in  dealing 
with  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Quite  generally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  basic  rules  for  the  future  state  of 
detente  would  you  like  to  see  established 
between  East  and  West? 

The  President:  Well,  of  course,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  join  with  us  in  a 
demonstrable  commitment  to  put  a  limit  on 
new  atomic  weapons,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  weapons  we  presently  have  authorized 
and  also  in  place,  and  eventually  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  altogether.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  comprehensive  test  ban  where  no  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons,  either  peaceful  or 
for  military  purposes,  is  carried  out. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  prior  notice  of  all  test 
firings  to  alleviate  tensions  that  exist  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Also  I  would  like 
to  see  us  both  withdraw  any  unwarranted 
influence  in  the  private  or  internal  affairs  of 


African  countries  where  on  occasion  disputes 
have  been  nourished  by  outside  influence. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Indian  Ocean  de- 
militarized, and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Soviets  agree  with  us  to  do  this,  working 
very  closely  with  India,  Australia,  and 
others.  I  would  like  to  see  increased  trade 
between  our  countries.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Soviet  Union  and  us,  when  we  get  to  the 
Belgrade  conference  to  assess  the  progress 
made  under  the  Helsinki  agreement,  demon- 
strate along  with  us  that  we  have  moved 
very  strongly  toward  correcting  human 
rights  violations  within  our  own 
countries — and  we  have  been  guilty  on  occa- 
sion. These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Weiss:  But  you  are  not — obviously 
not  going  to  draw — to  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  much  stronger  ideological, 
global  dispute? 

The  President:  You  know,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  We  have  our  own  democratic 
form  of  government  which  we  think  is  best. 
In  everything  that  I  do  concerning  domestic 
or  foreign  policy,  I  like  to  try  to  make  other 
people  realize  that  our  system  works,  that 
freedom  of  elections,  freedom  from 
persecution,  that  basic  human  rights  being 
preserved,  that  a  move  toward  peace,  re- 
duction in  weapons,  prohibition  against  suf- 
fering from  inadequate  health  care  and  so 
forth,  are  part  of  our  national  consciousness 
and  that  we  can  demonstrate  that  it  works 
in  this  country  and  serve  as  an  example  to 
others. 

I  am  sure  the  Soviet  Union  has  always 
maintained  that  an  ideological  struggle  was 
legitimate  and  they  have  never  refrained 
from  doing  so.  I  don't  feel  any  inclination  to 
refrain  from  doing  it  either. 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  which  is  not  re- 
lated directly  to  the  East-West  relations,  but 
maybe  could  be.  What's  going  to  be  your  at- 
titude if  there  are  someday  Communist 
leaders  participating  in  governments  as 
Cabinet  ynembers,  I  mean,  in  Italy  or  in 
France  in  the  case  of  a  victory  of  the  leftist 
coalition?  And  how  do  you  see  the  impact  of 
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this  question  of  Communists  participating 
in  governments  in  Europe — in  Western 
Europe,  I  mean? 

The  President:  That's  a  question  that  is 
hard  for  me  to  answer,  and  I  have  got  a  lot 
to  learn  from  other  leaders  of  the  nations 
with  whom  I'll  be  meeting  in  London.  Presi- 
dent Giscard  [Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  of 
France]  can  help  me  a  lot  to  understand  that 
question.  So  can  Mr.  Andreotti  [Giulio  An- 
dreotti,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy]. 

We  have  taken  the  basic  position  that  it's 
not  up  to  us  to  tell  other  people  how  to  vote 
or  how  to  choose  their  leaders  or  who  those 
leaders  should  be. 

Secondly,  we  strongly  favor  the  election 
of  leaders  who  are  committed  to  freedom 
and  democracy  and  who  are  free  from 
Communist  philosophy,  which  quite  often 
has  been  dominated  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  other  nations. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
prevent  a  shift  toward  communism  in  Italy 
or  France  or  other  countries  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  democratic  government  that's  pres- 
ently in  existence  works,  that  it's  open  to 
change  when  necessary,  that  it's  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  people,  that  its  economic  struc- 
ture is  sound,  and  that  the  administration  of 
government  is  both  competent  and  honest. 

It's  important  for  us  to  do  this  in  our  own 
nation.  It's  important  for  other  free 
societies  to  do  that  in  their  countries.  And 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  demonstrable 
incapability  of  governing  either  because  of 
incompetence  or  lack  of  sensitivity  or  hon- 
esty, that  opens  the  door  for  increased 
Communist  intrusion  into  the  governmental 
process. 

I  think  that's  the  best  way  to  approach  it, 
not  for  us  to  tell  other  nations  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Sir,  do  you  foresee  any 
changes  in  the  U.S.  attitudes  or  policies  or 
priorities  concerning  Berlin? 

The  President:  No.  We  will  be  consulting 
with  the  other  nations  involved,  as  you 
know — the  Federal  Republic,  Great  Britain, 
and  France — to  reemphasize  our  commit- 
ment to  the  quadripartite  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  East  and  West  Berlin. 


I  don't  anticipate  any  change  in  our  pol- 
icy. What  I  do  anticipate  is  that  we  recon-ij; 
firm  our  commitment  to  the  policy  that  hasi 
been  in  effect  for  the  last  25  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  When  you  came  to  office, | 
Mr.  President,  you  talked  a  great  deal — and] 
during  the  campaign — about  the  new  open- 
ness  that  you  were  going  to   bring  to\ 
diplomacy .  And  I  wonder  now,  three  months 
in,  and  after  the  Moscow  talks  which  col-\ 
lapsed,  if  you  feel  that  you  were  too  open, 
that  you  pitched  your  bid  too  publicly  and 
also  too  high,  and  that  you  have  in  fact  set 
back  the  cause  of  disarmament  by  three 
months? 

The  President:  No.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Moscow  talks  did  not  collapse.  They  are  con- 
tinuing. The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Vance, 
and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Gromyko, 
will  continue  their  talks  in  Geneva  in  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

Also,  we've  established  8  or  10  subcom- 
mittees to  work  on  some  of  the  matters  that 
I  discussed  earlier.  I  need  not  repeat  those. 

My  Administration,  including  myself,  have 
been  criticized  because  we  have  brought  into 
the  open  some  basic  foreign  policy  discus- 
sions that  in  the  past  took  place  in  secret.  I 
feel  that  I'll  make  a  better  judgment  on 
foreign  matters  if  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  know  what  my  options  are, 
debate  these  options  freely  and  openly,  and 
that  my  conclusions  are  drawn  after  those 
debates  are  completed. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  I  do  make  a  de- 
cision as  President,  I  think  other  nations 
will  pay  much  more  attention  to  my  decision 
if  other  nations'  leaders  know  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  support  me. 

In  the  Mideast,  for  instance,  we  hope  to 
make  some  progress  this  fall.  And  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  options  that  we  have 
available  to  us,  a  description  as  best  I  can 
without  violating  confidence  of  the  different 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel,  I  think,  is  a  very  healthy  de- 
velopment. We  have  been  29  years  now  with 
no  agreement  among  those  nations,  and  I 
think  it's  time  to  bring  out  some  of  the  dis- 
putes into  the  open. 
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Mr.  Dimbleby:  But  can  you  yet  point  to  any 
benefit  that's  been  gained  by  your  openness? 

The  President:  Well,  I  think  so.  I  believe 
we  have  a  much  better  chance  now  of  reach- 
ing an  actual  reduction  in  commitments  to 
atomic  weapons  than  we  did  before,  working 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  have  a 
much  better  chance  this  year  than  we  have 
had  in  a  long  number  of  years  to  have  some 
substantive  move  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  think  that  we  have  a  much 
clearer  concept  around  the  world  of  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights  than  we  did  a  few 
years  ago,  a  few  months  ago. 

I  think  we  have  raised  the  question  in  a 
vivid  fashion  of  the  dangers  to  be  derived 
from  a  continued  proliferation  of  atomic 
weapon  capability,  and  other  points  that  we 
have  tried  to  express  is  a  need  for  conserva- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  energy  and  for 
the  sale  of  conventional  weapons  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  our  country 
has  taken  the  only  initiative  in  this.  I  think 
other  leaders  with  whom  I'll  meet  in  London 
have  done  these  things  long  before  I  did. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  Do  you  believe — you  were 
talking  about  the  Middle  East — do  you  be- 
lieve that  American  influence  is  sufficient 
just  holding  the  ring  and  getting  things 
together,  or  do  you  think  actually  in  the  end 
a  Middle  East  solution  will  only  be  possible 
when  America  decides  to  use  every  kind  of 
pressure  both  on  Israel  and  on  the  Arab 
countries  to  come  to  a  conference? 

The  President:  It  is  hard  to  anticipate 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Middle  East. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  consult 
extensively  and  privately  with  the  leaders  of 
the  nations  involved  directly.  By  the  end  of 
May,  I  will  have  had  long  and  extended  con- 
versations with  every  one  of  those  nations' 
leaders. 

This  has  been  preceded  by  visits  to  those 
countries  by  our  own  Secretary  of  State. 
After  these  meetings  are  concluded,  we  will 
decide,  based  on  the  conversations  we  have 
had,  what  are  the  possible  common  grounds 
for  agreement  and  what  are  the  remaining 
disharmonies  among  the  nations  concerned. 


Then  we'll  go  back  to  those  countries, 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  will  make  that 
trip,  and  we'll  put  together  what  we  think  is 
a  consensus  among  the  nations  involved. 
And  I  think  we'll  either  go  public  with  it  or 
that  we'll  try  to  put  together  that  as  a  basic 
agenda  for  a  meeting  in  Geneva,  if  it  takes 
place. 

I  would  not  hesitate  if  I  saw  clearly  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  to  use  the  full 
strength  of  our  own  country  and  its  persua- 
sive powers  to  bring  those  nations  to 
agreement.  I  recognize,  though,  that  we 
cannot  impose  our  will  on  others,  and  unless 
the  countries  involved  agree,  there  is  no 
way  for  us  to  make  progress. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this: 
Not  because  of  any  special  quality  of  our 
own  has  this  occurred,  but  I  believe  it  is  ac- 
curate to  say  that  at  this  point  we  have  a 
group  of  moderate  leaders  in  the  Middle 
East,  all  of  whom  have  an  inclination  to 
trust  our  government  to  be  fair.  And  if  I 
should  ever  do  anything  as  President  to 
cause  the  Arab  leaders  to  think  that  I  was 
unfair  to  them  and  their  interests,  then  the 
hope  for  peace  would  be  reduced  substan- 
tially. And  the  same  thing  applies  to  Israel. 

So,  we  are  in  effect  in  the  position  of  a 
communicator  between  the  parties  involved 
or  among  them,  and  also  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  one  who  can  influence  countries  to 
modify  their  positions  slightly  to  accommo- 
date other  nations'  interests.  I  think  it's  a 
very  important  position  in  which  I  find  my- 
self. I  take  the  responsibility  very,  very 
heavily. 

Mr.  Weiss:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  quite  generally,  how  do  you  assess 
the  mood  of  the  American  natio n  t o 
intervene  abroad,  if  necessary?  I  think  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  American  people 
would  not  hesitate  to  support  military  ac- 
tion if  one  of  its  major  allies  would  be  in 
danger.  The  public  reaction  was  very  cool 
when  the  Ford  Administration  considered, 
for  a  moment,  action  in  Angola.  How  do 
you  assess  the  mood? 

The  President:  We  have  deep  commit- 
ments to  Japan,  to  the  NATO  countries  as 
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an  equal  partner  for  mutual  defense.  These 
commitments  are  supported  overwhelmingly 
by  the  American  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  those  commitments  would  be  honored. 

The  intrusion  of  American  military  forces 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  is 
highly  unlikely  and  would  not  be  supported 
by  the  American  people  or  by  me.  The  only 
exception  would  be  if  I  felt  that  our  own  na- 
tion's security  was  directly  threatened. 

We  could  not  have  supported  an  American 
military  offensive  in  Angola.  The  people  of 
the  country  nor  the  Congress  would  have 
supported  it  even  if  President  Ford  had 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

I  think  that  the  unfortunate  experience 
that  we  had  in  Vietnam  has  impressed  on 
the  American  people  deeply,  and  I  hope 
permanently,  the  danger  of  our  country  re- 
sorting to  military  means  in  a  distant  place 
on  Earth  when  our  own  security  is  not  being 
threatened,  except  under  those  conditions  as 
it  relates  to  approved  treaties  that  have  in  ef- 
fect been  ratified  by  the  American  people, 
as  is  the  case  with,  say,  Japan  and  NATO. 

Mr.  Dimbleby:  Mr.  President,  our  time  is 
coming  toward  a  close.  Can  I  just  ask  you 
lastly,  you  came  into  this  office  in  January 
very  confident  about  how  you  would  handle 
it,  not  particularly  impressed  by  people  who 
had  done  it  before  you,  thinking  you  would 
be  able  to  do  it  perfectly  well  with  your  own 
achievements. 

Are  you  chastened  in  any  way  by  the 
difference  between  what  you  found  since  you 
came  iyito  office  and  what  you  expected 
when  you  first  walked  into  the  White 
House? 

The  President:  Well,  I  have  been  almost 
permanently  chastened  in  my  own  political 
career.  I  have  had  victories  and  defeats.  I 
have  had  high  expectations,  and  some  of 
those  haven't  been  realized.  But  on  the 
whole  I  have  been  very  pleased,  and  I  see 
the  future  of  my  own  administration  of  the 
nation  which  I  serve  and  of  the  world 
community  in  which  we  play  a  part  as  being 
one  that  provides  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
hope  and  expectation  for  improvement. 

I  do  feel  chastened,  to  use  your  word,  to 


the  extent  that  I  know  I  have  got  a  lot  to 
learn.  I  see  that  there  is  no  way  for  us  to 
make  progress  without  the  closest  possible 
harmony,  consultation  with  our  allies  and 
our  friends,  who  share  with  us  the  blessings 
of  strong  and  viable  economy  and  free 
people.  That's  why  the  summit  is  so  impor- 
tant to  me  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  that  I  can  contribute  some- 
thing as  we  meet  with  other  leaders,  but  I 
am  going  to  learn  as  well. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  finance.  I  know  that 
the  Chancellor  of  Germany,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  have  all  been  finance  ministers. 
I  expect  to  learn  a  lot  from  them. 

Mr.  de  la  Taille:  The  French  President. 

The  President:  And  the  French  President, 
too. 

I  think  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
understand  each  other  and  see  our  common 
problems  and  derive  strength  from  one 
another,  I  think  to  that  extent  we  can  ap- 
proach the  future  with  confidence  and  hope 
and  the  expectation  of  progress.  I  feel  very 
good  about  the  future. 


President  Carter  Interviewed  by 
Newspaper  Editors  Convention 

President  Carter  spoke  with  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  a  telephone  call  to  their  convention  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  May  3.  Following  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  transcript  of  the 
questions  and  answers.1 


Q.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Japanese,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
wise  decision  to  appoint  Senator  Mansfield 
to  Japan  as  the  new  American  Ambassador. 
The  Japanese  are  all  very  happy  not  only  be- 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  9,  1977,  p. 
650. 
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anise  we  know  he  is  a  man  of  character  and 
duty  but  also  because  we've  found  that  you 
value  Japan  as  a  very  important  key  country 
in  capacity  and  [inaudible].  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  feel  a  little  disappointed 
that  at  the  end  of  your  100  days  you  will 
soon  be  in  Europe,  while  you  have  no 
plans — no  definite  plans — to  pay  a  visit  to 
Asia,  including  Japan  or  China. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  U.S. -China 
relations  as  well  as  U.S. -Japan  relations,  we 
strongly  feel  that  you  had  better  visit  Japan 
and  China  as  soon  as  possible.  How  do  you 
feel  about  that? 

The  President:  Well,  that's  very  gracious 
of  you  to  say  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
last  foreign  country  that  I  visited  was  Japan. 
And  I  only  intend  to  make  one  trip  outside 
our  country  this  year,  and  that  will  be  to  the 
London  conference.  And  while  there,  I'll  go 
to  Geneva  to  meet  with  President  Asad  from 
Syria. 

As  you  know,  Prime  Minister  Fukuda  has 
had  a  very  good  meeting  with  me  here.  So 
have,  I  think,  11  other  leaders  of  foreign 
countries.  And  he  will  be  with  us  in  London. 

I  look  upon  our  relationships  with  Japan  as 
being  crucial  to  peace  on  a  continuing  basis  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Pacific.  And  my  own 
hope  is  that  with  careful  prior  consultation 
before  we  make  a  decision  that  affects  the 
world  economy,  in  which  Japan  plays  such  a 
large  role,  or  any  matter  that  relates  to 
political  or  diplomatic  or  military  affairs  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  that  this  can  strengthen 
our  ties  with  Japan. 

I  would  like  to  see  Japan  play  a  much  more 
aggressive  role  in  both  economics  and  poli- 
tics. And  one  of  the  things  that  we  think  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  London  meeting  is  to 
have  a  growing  closeness  between  Japan  and 
the  European  Community — which  we  pres- 
ently have,  both  with  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  nations. 


So  if  we  can  help  to  bridge  that  gap  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  a  very  friendly  basis, 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  productive  for  us  all.  But  I 
certainly  would  not  neglect,  ever,  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  Japan.  And  as  you  well 
know,  within  three  or  four  days  of  the  time  I 
was  inaugurated,  the  Vice  President,  Vice 
President  Mondale,  left  here  and  went  on  a 
tour  of  just  a  few  nations,  one  of  which  of 
course  was  Japan. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  my  vis- 
iting your  great  country.  I  hope  I  can  get 
back  there  maybe  within  the  next  year  or 
two. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  is  Dave  Broder  from 
the  Washington  Post.  The  front  page  news 
here  this  morning  was  the  report  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  made  a  breakthrough  that 
could  lead  to  development  of  a  high-energy 
weapon  against  U.S.  ballistic  missiles.  Is 
there  any  such  development,  and  dot.  it 
threaten  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrence? 

The  President:  We  have  no  evidence, 
David,  that  the  Soviets  have  achieved  any 
major  breakthrough  in  the  kind  of  weapon 
described  in  the  news  today.  We  have  con- 
ducted experiments  along  with  the  Soviets 
and  others — they've  been  published  in  scien- 
tific journals — concerning  laser  beams,  the 
use  of  charged  particles,  and  so  forth.  But  as 
far  as  their  evolution  into  a  major  weapon 
capability,  we  believe  that  the  Soviets  are 
many  years  away  from  that  possibility. 

And  I  think  that  this  is,  first  of  all,  a  re- 
port that's  based  on  some  inaccuracies.  Sec- 
ondly, the  assessment  of  the  report  in  the 
aviation  magazine  has  been  exaggerated.  So 
the  answer,  to  summarize,  is  that  we  do  not 
see  any  likelihood  at  all,  based  on  our  con- 
stant monitoring  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  best 
we  can,  that  they  have  any  prospective 
breakthrough  in  a  new  weapons  system  that 
would  endanger  the  security  of  our  country. 
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United  States  Policy  on  Nuclear  Technology: 
Combining  Energy  and  Security 

Address  by  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr.  ' 


The  future  of  nuclear  energy  is  today  at  a 
crucial  point.  For  the  past  30  years,  we  have 
viewed  it  as  the  ultimate  solution  for  the 
world's  energy  needs.  The  energy  crisis  of 
1973  and  the  subsequent  large  increase  in  oil 
prices  accentuated  this  belief.  However,  in 
the  past  few  years,  hard  questions  have 
been  asked  about  the  effects  of  nuclear 
power  on  the  environment,  on  human  health 
and  safety,  and  on  national  security.  Public 
opinion  is  concerned  about  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear wastes,  the  potential  sabotage  of 
nuclear  facilities,  terrorist  theft  of  nuclear 
materials,  and  the  risks  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation.  Our  governments  must  answer 
these  questions. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  has  just 
completed  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
energy  policy,  including  nuclear  policy.  I 
would  like  to  review  the  principal  features 
of  this  policy,  in  particular  our  policy  with 
regard  to  nuclear  proliferation. 

President  Carter  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  remains  committed  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  at  home  and  to  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation  abroad.  The  President's 
energy  program  envisages  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  our  nuclear  power-generating 
capacity.  Moreover,  he  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  considerations  that  have  led  other 
nations  to  consider  nuclear  energy  to  be  im- 
portant in  their  own  energy  plans. 


'Made  at  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  May  2  at  a  luncheon 
for  heads  of  delegations  to  an  Intel-national  Conference 
on  Nuclear  Power  and  Its  Fuel  Cycle  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA).  Mr.  Nye  is  Deputy  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology. 


To  those  countries  who  rely  on  our  nu- 
clear cooperation  to  meet  their  energy 
needs,  the  President  has  pledged  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  a  reliable  supplier 
of  nuclear  equipment  and  resources.  To  that 
end,  we  have  taken  steps  to  enhance  our 
own  enrichment  capacity  in  order  to  be  able 
to  meet  our  own  needs  and  the  needs  of 
other  nations.  With  those  countries,  particu- 
larly those  adhering  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  (NPT),  with  whom  we  have  not 
previously  engaged  in  nuclear  cooperation 
and  who  share  our  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives, we  remain  prepared  to  undertake 
negotiation  of  bilateral  agreements  for 
cooperation  under  which  the  United  States 
can  assist  in  their  use  of  nuclear  power.  Fi- 
nally, the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
years  has  contributed  funds,  technology, 
equipment,  materials,  and  expertise  through 
the  IAEA  to  assist  nations,  particularly  de- 
veloping nations,  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy.  We  pledge  to  continue  this 
assistance.  In  short,  we  remain  firmly  com- 
mitted to  assist  other  nations  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  current  genera- 
tion of  commercial  nuclear  reactors  does  not 
pose  a  major  proliferation  hazard. 

However,  we  are  left  with  the  key  ques- 
tion of  how  we  can  reconcile  the  next  stage  of 
nuclear  power  development  with  the  in- 
creased threat  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation.  This  is  a  question  for  the  entire 
international  community,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  challenges  facing  us  all.  Clearly 
the  solution  to  this  problem  cannot  be 
achieved  by  one  country  or  even  a  number  of 
countries  working  alone.  We  need  an  interna- 
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tional  solution.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  stands  prepared  to  work  with  other 
countries  in  searching  for  such  a  common  so- 
lution. Indeed,  I  believe  that  unless  govern- 
ments are  able  to  show  their  citizens  that  the 
governments  have  been  able  to  work 
together  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
the  peaceful  and  nonpeaceful  uses  of  the 
atom,  we  will  find  increasing  public  reluc- 
tance to  accept  this  energy  source. 

Nuclear  proliferation  is  a  matter  of  real 
public  concern.  The  spread  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives capabilities  to  an  increasing  number  of 
countries  would  present  a  serious  danger  to 
the  world  community  from  which  no  single 
nation  would  be  immune.  A  multi- 
proliferated  world  would  not  be  a  stable 
world.  It  would  increase  the  prospect  that 
nuclear  weapons  might  once  again  be  used  in 
war.  It  would  adversely  affect  the  ability  of 
our  governments  to  control  international 
events  and  expose  all  of  us  to  new  risks.  It 
would  have  a  dissolvent  effect  on  interna- 
tional relationships  and  increase  the  prospect 
of  terrorist  nuclear  attacks. 

Given  these  threats  to  security,  a  failure  to 
contain  proliferation  would  inevitably  result 
in  serious  curtailment  of  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  peaceful  nuclear  power.  Hence,  I 
believe  that  nonproliferation  is  an  objective 
upon  which  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  agree.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  fundamental  premise  of  the  NPT 
and  of  the  important  Agency  that  is  our  host 
at  this  conference. 

There  are  two  crucial  elements  of  the  pro- 
liferation problem:  (1)  the  motivation  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  (2)  the 
technical  capability  to  do  so.  Neither  dimen- 
sion can  be  ignored. 

First,  we  must  diminish  the  political  and 
security  motivations  that  lead  states  to 
acquire  an  explosives  capability.  This  means 
reducing  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  world 
politics.  In  his  inaugural  address,  President 
Carter  stated  a  longrun  goal  of  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons,  and  he  has  taken  steps  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  force  levels  and  to 
move  toward  halting  nuclear  tests.  The  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  provides  another 
important  way  to  diminish  the  role  of  nuclear 


weapons  in  world  politics.  It  creates  an  es- 
sential framework  for  reassurances  that  one's 
neighbors  are  confining  their  nuclear 
activities  to  peaceful  purposes  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  diversion  to  explosives  purposes, 
the  safeguards  system  provided  for  by 
the  treaty  would  give  timely  warning  for 
diplomacy  to  work.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  seek  the  widest 
possible  adherence  to  the  NPT  and  to  sup- 
port measures  which  strengthen  the 
international  safeguards  system  of  the 
IAEA. 

The  second  element  of  the  proliferation 
problem — technical  capability — presents  us 
with  a  different  set  of  challenges.  For  if  a 
sudden  sense  of  insecurity  should  happen  to 
coincide  with  a  capability  to  produce  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  further  proliferation  is  all 
but  inevitable.  To  avoid  such  situations,  we 
must  pay  attention  to  capabilities  as  well  as 
motivations. 

We  all  agree  on  the  need  for  safeguards 
and  controls  on  peaceful  nuclear  activity.  The 
IAEA  safeguards  system  has  been  successful 
in  the  case  of  the  current  generation  of  reac- 
tors in  that  it  provides  an  alarm  that  would 
ring  early  enough  for  diplomacy  to  work  in 
the  event  of  deliberate  diversion.  But  for 
certain  facilities  such  as  reprocessing,  a 
safeguards  system,  even  if  technically 
perfect,  does  not  prevent  the  spread  of  direct 
weapons-usable  material  that  results  from 
normal  operation.  Therefore,  technical  per- 
fection of  safeguards  does  not  solve  the 
central  problem  of  providing  timely  warning 
for  diplomacy  to  work.  In  other  words,  our 
present  dilemma  is  how  to  cope  with  de- 
velopments in  commercial  nuclear  energy 
which  threaten  to  empty  safeguards  of  their 
central  political  meaning. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  dilemma  that  the 
United  States  decided  to  defer  domestically, 
and  not  to  export,  commercial  reprocessing 
facilities.  I  would  emphasize  categorically 
that  this  decision  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  support  article  IV 
of  the  NPT.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize 
that,  as  a  nuclear-weapons  state,  the  United 
States  has  a  special  responsibility  to  share 
with  others  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy. 
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Our  policies  are  aimed  at  fulfilling  this  re- 
sponsibility, while  directed  against  those  ac- 
tivities proscribed  in  articles  I  and  II  of  the 
treaty.  But  in  doing  so,  we  must  not  imperil 
the  objectives  of  articles  I  and  II.  When,  for 
such  reasons,  we  decide  to  deny  ourselves 
commercialization  of  reprocessing,  it  hardly 
seems  required  to  export  it.  If  anything,  as  I 
will  describe  shortly,  our  proposal  of  a  fuel 
cycle  evaluation  program  is  designed  to  en- 
hance the  type  of  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion which  is  really  envisioned  in  article  IV. 

The  United  States  position  on  reprocessing 
facilities  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood. 
President  Carter's  April  7  statement  did  not 
prejudge  the  question  of  whether  some  form 
of  reprocessing  would  be  necessary  if  we 
enter  a  breeder  economy.  Rather  he  said 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  search  for  al- 
ternatives that  will  meet  our  energy  needs 
while  reducing  security  risks.  In  short,  he 
opposed  the  premature  entry  into  a 
plutonium  economy.  Studies  done  for  our  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  indicate  that 
reprocessing  in  relation  to  recycle  is  prema- 
ture. They  predict  a  total  discounted  benefit 
of  $3.2  billion  (in  1975  dollars,  discounted  at 
10  percent)  over  the  period  1976-2000  from 
uranium  and  plutonium  recycle  when  this  op- 
tion is  compared  with  that  of  disposing  of 
spent  reactor  fuel  without  recovery  of 
uranium  and  plutonium.  This  corresponds  to 
a  reduction  of  about  8  percent  in  the  average 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  cost.  This  is  much  smaller 
than  the  uncertainties  in  the  cost  estimates 
on  which  the  analysis  is  based.  Moreover, 
since  fuel  costs  are  only  about  15  percent  of 
bus  bar  electricity  cost,2  and  less  than  10 
percent  of  consumer  electricity  price,  the 
possible  reduction  in  electricity  price  would 
be  less  than  1  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  fully  recognize  the 
concern  of  other  countries  for  security  of  fuel 
supply.  To  accommodate  this  need,  we  will 
be  embarking  on  a  wide-ranging  program  to 
provide  assured  supply  of  nonsensitive  nu- 


2The  bus  bar  electricity  cost  includes  all  costs  up  to 
the  point  the  electric  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
generating  plant,  but  not  transmission  and  distribution 
costs. 


clear  fuels  on  a  timely,  adequate,  reliable, 
and  economic  basis.  Specifically,  we  will  ex- 
pand U.S.  enrichment  capacity  and  reopen 
our  order  books.  In  addition,  we  will  go  be- 
yond a  strictly  bilateral  approach.  We  invite 
others  to  join  us  in  exploring: 

— Multilateral  arrangements  designed  to 
substantiate  guarantees;  and 

— International  arrangements  such  as 
stockpiles  which  might  serve  as  a  con- 
tingency reserve. 

I  should  emphasize  that  these  concepts  are 
still  in  their  formative  stages  and  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  The  important  point, 
however,  is  that  the  fuel  assurances  we  en- 
visage should  be  designed  to  provide  real 
multilateral  incentives  for  countries  to  forgo 
the  costly  and  dangerous  acquisition  of  sensi- 
tive facilities.  To  be  credible,  such  interna- 
tional incentives  must  be  nondiscriminatory 
and  they  must  not  increase  the  dependency 
of  recipient  nations  on  any  one  supplier. 

The  problems  related  to  the  back  end  of 
the  fuel  cycle,  notably  the  need  to  insure 
adequate  spent  fuel  and  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age, are  equally  urgent.  We  are  presently 
studying  a  wide  range  of  solutions  which 
would,  as  is  the  case  with  fuel  assurances,  al- 
leviate the  pressure  for  acquisition  of  reproc- 
essing capabilities.  These  include  an  expan- 
sion of  domestic  U.S.  storage  capacity  for 
spent  fuel;  the  possibility  of  making  storage 
capacity  available  for  the  interim  storage  of 
foreign  spent  fuel;  and  international  spent 
fuel  storage  arrangements,  including  regional 
centers. 

As  we  pursue  these  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  world's  nuclear  energy  needs  while 
at  the  same  time  advancing  the  cause  of  non- 
proliferation,  the  logical  question  that  arises 
is  whether  there  is  still  time  to  affect  the 
next  generation  of  nuclear  technology.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  we  do  have  time  to 
examine  future  fuel  cycle  alternatives  that 
present  fewer  proliferation  and  health  risks. 
This  was  the  basis  for  the  President's  April  7 
decision  to  restructure  the  U.S.  breeder 
reactor  program.  I  should  emphasize  that  our 
intent  is  not  to  turn  the  clock  back  or  to  de- 
prive any  other  nation  of  required  energy 
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sources,  but  to  explore  whether  we  are  able 
to  shape  the  future  of  nuclear  technology  to 
serve  our  broader  social  purposes  while  at 
the  same  time  deriving  the  benefits  of  its 
energy  potential. 

Particular  technologies  always  reflect  cer- 
tain social  assumptions  prevalent  at  the  time 
of  their  origin.  For  example,  the  objective  of 
embarking  on  the  Purex  process  some  30 
years  ago  was  to  derive  plutonium  in  as  pure 
a  state  as  possible.  As  time  passes,  social  as- 
sumptions change.  Today,  our  societies  are 
more  concerned  about  nonproliferation,  and 
we  must  look  again  at  alternative  technol- 
ogies that  may  have  been  rejected  as  subop- 
timal  in  the  past  but  which  may  today  be 
preferable  because  of  changed  social  assump- 
tions. 

Options  and  alternatives  to  reprocessing 
and  recycle  that  have  long  been  overlooked 
or  forgotten  because  they  were  out  of  line 
with  past  policies  should  be  closely  examined 
to  assure  that  failure  to  develop  them  was 
based  on  technical  judgments  that  are  not  al- 
tered by  changes  in  the  parameters  which  so- 
ciety set  for  such  judgments.  These  include 
the  tandem  fuel  cycle,  various  coprocessing 
schemes,  homogeneous  reactors,  the  spectral 
shift  reactor,  and  the  thorium-uranium  cycle. 
All  of  these  possibilities  have  the  potential  to 
extract  additional  energy  from  a  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  while  making  it  more  proliferation- 
resistant.  There  is  no  guarantee,  of  course, 
that  any  of  them  will  prove  technically  and 
economically  viable,  but  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  demand  that  they  be 
explored  while  we  still  have  time. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States 
has  embarked  on  a  major  program  to 
examine  fuel  cycle  alternatives.  In  fact,  we 
will  be  spending  some  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  that  objective  in  fiscal  1978 
alone.  We  invite  other  countries  to  join  us  in 
this  endeavor.  This  is  the  point  of  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  an  international  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  evaluation  program  open  to  all  in- 
terested countries.  We  envision  that  this 
evaluation  program  would  study  urgent  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  current  operation  of 
the  fuel  cycle,  such  as  reliable  fuel  supply  and 
means  of  storing  spent  fuel,  as  well  as  study- 


ing alternative  future  fuel  cycles,  includ- 
ing future  generation  reactors  and  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  reducing  proliferation 
risks. 

Among  the  specific  technical  studies  envis- 
aged in  this  proposed  multinational  effort 
are:  (1)  uranium  and  thorium  supply;  (2)  en- 
richment availability,  (3)  institutional  ar- 
rangements related  to  fuel  assurances;  (4) 
spent  fuel  storage  including  study  of  the 
technology  for  long-term  retrievable  and 
permanent  disposal  in  international/ 
multinational  repositories  as  well  as  near- 
term  capacity  options;  (5)  methods  to  in- 
crease once-through  uranium  utilization  in 
light  water  reactors;  and  (6)  advanced  reac- 
tors and  breeder  options.  This  includes  studies 
of  alternative  forms  of  and  institutional 
means  of  managing  reprocessing  to  reduce 
proliferation  risks  in  a  possible  breeder  econ- 
omy. 

We  will  be  consulting  with  many  na- 
tions— both  nuclear  suppliers  and  consum- 
ers— on  our  proposed  evaluation  program 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  We  invite 
all  nations  to  join  us  in  this  effort  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  interested. 

The  precise  form  of  organization  will  be 
decided  upon  following  discussions  with  in- 
terested countries.  The  basic  concept  would 
be  to  establish  a  number  of  coordinated  re- 
search and  study  programs  for  existing  reac- 
tor fuel  cycles  and  future  fuel  cycle  alterna- 
tives. The  efforts  in  some  of  these  areas  are 
related  to  ongoing  programs  and  could  start 
immediately.  In  any  event,  efforts  in  each 
major  area  would  start  as  soon  as  possible 
with  as  many  countries  as  are  interested  in 
that  area.  International  institutions,  as  ap- 
propriate, could  also  be  major  participants. 
Each  aspect  would  be  coordinated  as  appro- 
priate by  interested  countries;  in  other 
words,  a  lead-country  approach  might  be 
utilized.  Countries  interested  in  participating 
in  research  and  evaluation  in  that  particular 
area  would  work  together  on  both  a  bilateral 
and  multilateral  basis.  Lead  countries  and  in- 
stitutions would  meet  as  a  steering  group  to 
coordinate  the  overall  program.  There  would 
be  no  single  agreed  product  of  the  program. 
The  purpose  would  be  mutual  education  and 
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voluntary  harmonization  of  policies.  In  this 
spirit,  the  results  of  studies  would  be  made 
broadly  available,  for  example,  through 
IAEA  symposia  and  other  means.  While  no 
specific  duration  is  envisaged,  periodic  collec- 
tive assessments  would  be  carried  out  as  ap- 
propriate. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  stem  the  progress  of  science 
and  technology.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  are 
inviting  others  who  will  be  working  with  nu- 
clear energy  to  join  us  in  shaping  the  most 
advanced  work  in  nuclear  technology  in  a 
way  that  reflects  our  shared  social  purposes 
of  combining  energy  and  security.  In  short, 
we  must  work  together  to  maintain  the  vital 
distinction  between  the  peaceful  and  non- 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  for  the  next 
generation — of  reactors  and  of  people. 


National  and  Multilateral 
Action  on  Corrupt  Practices 

Address  by  Mark  B.  Feldman 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  l 

Over  the  past  two  years,  SEC  [Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission]  investigations 
and  congressional  hearings  have  revealed  a 
pattern  of  corruption  in  international  trade 
and  investment  involving  millions  of  dollars 
of  questionable  payments,  300  companies  or 
more,  and  public  officials  in  many  countries. 
The  cases  involve  bribery,  extortion,  ques- 
tionable political  contributions,  excessive 
agents'  fees,  and  a  gray  area  of  payments 
routinely  made  to  expedite  administrative  ac- 
tion. Disclosure  of  these  payments  has  had 
serious  political  consequences  in  a  number  of 
friendly  countries  and  has  hurt  U.S.  foreign 
relations.  But  the  disclosures  have  forced  to 
public  consciousness  a  problem  that  cannot 
be  ignored  and  needs  to  be  corrected. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  illicit  payments  because  they 
corrupt  governments,  distort  international 
trade  and  investment,  and  undermine  public 
confidence  in  economic  and  political  institu- 


tions. Government  agencies,  particularly  the 
SEC  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  have 
developed  programs  to  control  these  prac- 
tices. Congress  has  enacted  new  tax  legisla- 
tion and  new  reporting  requirements  in  re- 
spect of  foreign  military  sales  to  deter  illicit 
payments  abroad.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  concluded  agreements  with  authorities  in 
a  dozen  foreign  countries  to  exchange  infor- 
mation to  facilitate  criminal  investigations. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures  and  ac- 
tions, we  believe  there  has  been  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  practices  of  U.S.  enter- 
prise abroad,  but  further  measures  are 
necessary  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
American  business  and  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  international  economic  system. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  decided  to 
support  congressional  proposals  to  make  it 
a  crime  for  U.S.  enterprises  to  take  steps  in 
the  United  States  to  bribe  foreign  officials 
to  gain  their  assistance  in  obtaining  business 
or  in  influencing  legislation.  President  Car- 
ter believes  that  American  foreign  policy 
should  reflect  the  values  of  our  society,  and 
a  criminal  statute  is  a  clear  statement  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  not  con- 
done bribery  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Admin- 
istration recognizes  that  criminal  legislation 
with  extraterritorial  implications  presents  a 
number  of  problems  of  definition  and  en- 
forcement, and  the  executive  branch  has 
proposed  amendments  to  the  pending  bills  to 
deal  with  these  issues. 

The  government  also  recognizes  that  the 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  will 
not  be  fully  effective  unless  they  are  com- 
plemented by  similar  action  by  other  na- 
tions. U.S.  enterprises  are  in  the  news  be- 
cause the  United  States  insists  on  reform, 
but  the  problem  is  not  confined  to  one  coun- 
try or  economic  system;  it  is  rooted  in  local 
conditions  in  many  countries  and  affects 
large  sectors  of  international  trade. 

The  international  community  has  recog- 
nized the  international  character  of  this 
problem  and  its  importance  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  by  international  organizations: 


1  Made  before  the  71st  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  Apr.  21. 
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—  In  July  1975,  the  OAS  [Organization  of 
American  States]  Permanent  Council  con- 
demned "in  the  most  emphatic  terms  any 
act  of  bribery  ...  by  any  transnational  en- 
terprise" and  "any  demand  for  or  acceptance 
of  improper  payments"  by  any  public  or  pri- 
vate person. 

—  In  December  1975,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  adopted  Resolution  3514  condemn- 
ing corrupt  practices,  including  bribery,  and 
calling  upon  governments  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  them.  The  resolution  further  calls 
upon  home  governments  to  cooperate  with 
host  countries  and  to  prosecute,  within  then- 
national  jurisdictions,  those  who  engage  in 
such  acts. 

—  In  June  1976,  the  member  governments 
of  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development],  as  part  of 
their  Declaration  on  International  Invest- 
ment and  Multinational  Enterprises,  jointly 
recommended  that:  "Enterprises  should  not 
render — and  they  should  not  be  solicited  or 
expected  to  render — any  bribe  or  other  im- 
proper benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any 
public  servant  or  holder  of  public  of- 
fice. .  .  ."  2 

These  resolutions  and  declarations  are 
helpful,  but  as  the  Senate  recognized  in  S. 
Res.  265  of  November  12,  1975,  an  interna- 
tional agreement  is  necessary  to  control  il- 
licit payments  that  distort  international 
trade. 

The  U.S.  Government  first  proposed  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  agreement  to 
control  illicit  payments  in  international 
trade  and  investment  in  March  1976.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  initiative,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  last 
August  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Inter- 
governmental Working  Group  to  examine 
the  problem  of  corrupt  practices  and  to 
elaborate,  in  detail,  the  scope  and  contents 
of  an  international  agreement  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  illicit  payments  in  connection 
with  international  commercial  transactions. 
The  Working  Group  is  to  report  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  this  summer. 


2  For  the  text  of  the  declaration,  with  annex,  and 
decisions  of  the  Council  adopted  on  June  21,  1976,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  19,  1976,  p.  83. 


The  Working  Group  has  met  three  times 
in  New  York,  and  it  will  hold  a  fourth  ses- 
sion in  Geneva  in  the  last  week  of  June. 
Progress  has  been  slow,  but  it  is  encourag- 
ing that  governments,  for  the  first  time,  are 
engaged  in  serious  discussion  of  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  control  corruption  af- 
fecting international  commerce.  At  its  last 
session  [March  28-April  18,  1977],  the 
Working  Group  began  consideration  of  spe- 
cific texts  that  might  be  included  in  an  in- 
ternational agreement.  These  texts  were 
prepared  by  the  U.N.  Center  for  Transna- 
tional Corporations  at  the  request  of  the 
Working  Group,  and  a  revised  text  will  be 
annexed  to  the  draft  report  being  prepared 
for  consideration  of  the  Working  Group.  The 
examination  of  texts  is  proceeding  at  this 
stage  without  prejudice  to  the  position  of 
any  government  concerning  an  international 
agreement,  and  several  delegations  have 
emphasized  measures  other  than  an  interna- 
tional agreement. 

The  United  States  has  made  proposals 
which  envision  an  international  agreement 
based  on  four  fundamental  elements: 

1.  Enforcement  of  existing  criminal  laws 
prohibiting  bribery  of  and  extortion  by  pub- 
lic officials; 

2.  New  criminal  laws  prohibiting  bribery 
of  foreign  officials  under  defined  circum- 
stances; 

3.  Uniform  provisions  for  public  disclosure 
of  agents'  fees  paid  to  obtain  government 
business  to  be  enforced  by  both  home  and 
host  countries  with  record-keeping  require- 
ments and  penal  sanctions  for  false  report- 
ing; and 

4.  International  cooperation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  these  national  laws  by  ar- 
rangements for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  judicial  assistance. 

The  United  States  would  also  favor  com- 
mitments not  to  provide  tax  deductions  for 
foreign  bribes.  Other  ideas  put  before  the 
Working  Group  by  other  delegations  include 
disclosure  of  political  contributions,  extradi- 
tion, financial  disclosure  by  public  officials, 
reports  to  the  United  Nations  on  convictions 
of  bribery,  and  some  political  issues,  par- 
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ticularly  other  alleged  corrupt  practices  in- 
cluding payments  of  taxes  and  royalties  in 
contravention  of  U.N.  resolutions. 

Some  of  these  issues  are  not  germane  to 
an  international  agreement  on  illicit  pay- 
ments, but  the  biggest  challenge  is  to  obtain 
the  basic  decision  that  the  United  Nations 
should  adopt  an  international  agreement  on 
illicit  payments  that  will  require  meaningful 
action  by  states. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  inter- 
national bribery  cannot  be  controlled  solely 
by  traditional  criminal  laws.  Practically 
every  country  of  the  world  has  legislation 
punishing  bribery  of  its  officials,  and  those 
laws  generally  prohibit  the  demand  for 
bribes  as  well  as  their  offer.  However,  en- 
forcement is  difficult,  and  until  recently 
there  have  been  few  prosecutions.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  new  measures  are  necessary  to 
deter  bribery  and  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  is  asking 
other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  adopting 
penal  sanctions  for  bribery  of  foreign  offi- 
cials and  internationally  agreed  require- 
ments for  disclosure  of  agents'  fees  in  con- 
nection with  international  commercial  trans- 
actions. To  be  effective  these  measures  must 
be  embodied  in  national  legislation.  However, 
an  international  agreement  is  necessary  to 
give  every  country  confidence  that  it  can  take 
strong  action  against  bribery  without  injury 
to  its  foreign  trade  or  foreign  policy  and  to  in- 
sure cooperation  and  minimize  friction  in  par- 
ticular cases.  An  agreement  would  define  the 
responsibilities  of  home  and  host  countries 
and  specify  the  measures  that  each  would  take 
under  its  own  national  legislation  and  in  coop- 
eration with  foreign  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

The  task  for  U.S.  diplomacy  is  to  per- 
suade other  countries  that  such  an  agree- 
ment is  in  their  interest.  While  a  number  of 
countries  recently  have  taken  steps  to  con- 
trol bribery  of  their  own  officials,  few  have 
done  anything  to  inhibit  bribery  of  foreign 
officials  by  their  nationals.  All  countries 
give  lipservice  to  effective  international  ac- 
tion to  control  bribery,  but  many  are  reluc- 
tant to  expand  their  legislation  because  they 
fear  political  or  commercial  consequences. 


The  United  States  believes  that  these  fears 
can  be  overcome  in  the  context  of  a  well- 
focused  and  broad-based  international 
agreement,  but  success  will  require  persist- 
ence, patience,  and  persuasion. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  press 
for  an  effective  international  agreement  be- 
cause we  believe  there  is  a  general  interest 
in  reducing  the  level  of  bribery  and  extor- 
tion affecting  international  commerce.  Ex- 
porting countries  should  all  desire  to  protect 
their  enterprises  from  unfair  competition 
and  from  extortion  which  is  a  kind  of  tax  on 
trade.  Purchasing  countries  should  have  a 
keen  interest  in  protecting  the  integrity  of 
their  decisionmaking  procedures  and  in  re- 
ducing payments  that  raise  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  and  absorb  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change. All  countries  would  benefit  from 
strengthened  public  confidence  in  estab- 
lished institutions. 

We  recognize  that  established  patterns  of 
corruption  cannot  be  changed  overnight,  but 
we  believe  significant  changes  can  be  made 
in  the  procedures  of  international  trade  that 
are  worth  the  effort  to  negotiate.  This  result 
can  be  achieved  if  an  agreement  is  narrowly 
focused  on  the  most  serious  problems,  and  if 
it  provides  for  specific  measures  with  real 
teeth.  The  U.S.  Government  is  working 
very  hard  to  develop  such  proposals  and  the 
necessary  international  support.  Success  is 
not  assured,  but  we  will  not  fail  for  lack  of 
effort. 


Fifth  U.S.-German  Cultural  Talks 
Held  at  Washington 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  is- 
sued on  April  27  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifth  annual  German- American  Cultural 
Talks. 

Press  release  191  dated  April  28 

The  Fifth  Annual  German-American  Cul- 
tural Talks  took  place  in  Washington  April 
26-27,  1977.  The  delegation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  led  by 
Ambassador  Guenther  Schoedel,  was  wel- 
comed by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  Joseph  D. 
Duffey,  who  headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  talks  reflected  the  close  partnership 
which  exists  between  the  two  countries  and 
which  permitted  a  wide-ranging  exploration 
of  various  matters  of  mutual  interest  in  the 
cultural  and  educational  fields.  The  two 
delegations  reviewed  portions  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  on 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  and  the  preparations  being  made 
by  their  Governments  for  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference which  will  begin  later  this  year. 
They  discussed  this  subject  at  length  and 
confirmed  that  the  two  Governments  are  in 
full  agreement  on  their  evaluation  of  these 
aspects  of  this  Conference  and  on  their  gen- 
eral approach  to  it. 

In  addition,  the  German  and  American 
representatives  agreed  on  various  ways  to 
improve  and  extend  cultural  and  educational 
relations  between  their  countries.  Among 
other  points,  they  agreed  to  encourage  a 
wide  variety  of  exchanges,  and  in  particular 
of  young  leaders.  The  two  sides  noted  the 
success  of  the  November  1976  Munich 
Conference  on  "Culture  in  the  Urban  Envi- 
ronment," and  agreed  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  another  Conference  in  1977.  The 
role  of  German  cultural  centers  in  the 
United  States  was  reviewed  and  found  valu- 
able in  maintaining  the  quality  of  German- 
American  relations.  The  two  sides  recog- 
nized the  valuable  contribution  made  by 
private  foundations  to  German-American 
understanding,  and  explored  the  possibility 


of  increasing  exchanges  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors between  their  countries.  The  Sixth 
German-American  Cultural  Talks  will  be 
held  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in 
1978. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Chad 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Chad,  Pierre  Toura  Gaba,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Carter  on 
May  13. 1 

Korea 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Yong  Shik  Kim,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Carter  on 
May  13. ! 

Thailand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  Arun  Phanupong,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Carter  on 
May  13:  » 

United  Arab  Emirates 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Hamad  Abdel 
Rahman  al-Madfa,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Carter  on  May  13. 1 


'For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease dated  May  13. 
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Department  Testifies  on  Nonproliferation  and  Nuclear  Export  Policies 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Joseph  S. 
Nye,  Jr.,  Deputy  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and  Technol- 
ogy, made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Federal 
Services  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  on  May  6.  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  our  nonproliferation  and  nuclear 
export  policies  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  speaking  for  the 
President   and  Secretary  Vance,  that  we 
very  much  appreciate  the  patience  of  this 
subcommittee  in  awaiting  the  results  of  the 
Presidentially  directed  nuclear  policy  re- 
view. I  know  you  had  hoped  to  receive  sub- 
stantive testimony  from  Deputy  Secretary 
Christopher  when  he  appeared  before  you 
earlier  [April  1],  but  as  he  emphasized  at 
the  time.  Presidential  decisions  on  key  ele- 
ments of  our  new  policies  were  still  pending. 
Since  then,  we  have  seen  the  President's^ 
statements  of  April  7  and  27  and  the  Admin-' 
istration's  proposed  nonproliferation  bill 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  27. 2  I 
should  note  at  this  juncture  that  we  have 
much  work  still  ahead  of  us  in  fleshing  out 
the  details  of  our  strategy  and  that  some 
Presidential  decisions  are  still  needed  on 
selected  issues. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  President  Carter's  statement  and  remarks  to 
the  press  on  Apr.  7,  see  BULLETIN  of  May  2,  1977,  p. 
4211;  for  his  message  to  the  Congress  and  a  White 
House  fact  sheet  issued  on  Apr.  27,  see  BULLETIN  of 
May  16,  1977,  p.  477;  for  text  of  the  bill,  see  H.  Doc. 
95-131,  95th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  || 
progress  we  have  made  thus  far.  Specifical- 
ly,  I  will: 

—  Outline  for  you  the  conceptual  basis  of 
the  approach  we  took  to  the  Presidentially 
directed  nuclear  policy  review; 

—  Elaborate  on  some  of  the  key  decisions 
made  to  date  by  the  President;  and 

—  Provide  you  with  general  comments  on 
executive  branch  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  the  President  has  made  clear,  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial  and  complex  issues  we  face, 
and  he  directed  the  Interagency  Group  that 
I  chair  to  conduct  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
view of  our  nonproliferation  and  nuclear  ex- 
port policies. 

As  we  approached  this  review,  we  recog- 
nized two  basic  objectives;  namely,  that  nu- 
clear power  should  be  available  to  meet 
legitimate  energy  needs,  but  that  this  must  be 
done  in  a  way  that  avoids  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  explosives  capabilities.  Proliferation 
of  such  capabilities  to  an  increasing  number  of 
countries  carries  with  it  an  inordinate  cost  in 
terms  of  our  overall  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  objectives.  It  would  increase 
the  prospect  that  nuclear  weapons  would 
once  again  be  used  in  war.  It  would  reduce 
our  ability  to  control  international  crises, 
expose  our  nation  to  new  risks,  and  have 
a  seriously  detrimental  effect  on  our  alli- 
ances. 

In  considering  an  optimum  nonprolifera- 
tion strategy,  one  must  identify  two  crucial 
elements  of  the  problem:  a  given  nation's 
motivation  to  seek  to  acquire  or  not  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  explosive  devices,   and  its 
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technical  capability  to  do  so.  Both  elements 
are  critically  important,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  adopt  policies  to  deal  with  one 
element  of  the  problem  that  might  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  other  ele- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  motivation,  our  policies 
should  reduce  incentives  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities. 

For  example,  the  security  assurances  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  in  the  context  of 
the  NATO  Treaty  and  our  bilateral  security 
agreement  with  Japan  reduce  the  incentives 
of  these  states  to  seek  nuclear  weapons  even 
though  they  have  the  technical  capability  to 
acquire  them.  In  fact,  lest  we  overlook  the 
obvious,  I  would  say  that  the  security 
guarantees  implicit  in  our  alliance  relation- 
ships are  some  of  the  most  important  in- 
struments of  our  nonproliferation  policy. 

Similarly,  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
(NPT)  provides  an  essential  framework  for 
affecting  motivation.  In  general  terms,  the 
NPT  represents  an  international  regime  in 
which  states  agree  that  their  security  inter- 
ests would  be  better  served  by  avoiding  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities.  In  specific  terms,  the  treaty 
provides  reassurances  that  potential  adver- 
saries are  confining  their  nuclear  activities 
to  peaceful  purposes  and  that  in  the  event  of 
diversion  to  military  purposes  the 
safeguards  system  provided  for  by  the  trea- 
ty would  give  timely  warning.  This  also 
diminishes  the  motivation  of  NPT  parties  to 
seek  the  nuclear  explosives  option.  For  this 
reason  and  because  it  is  an  indispensable 
framework  for  effective  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts, we  continue  to  seek  the  widest  possi- 
ble adherence  to  the  NPT. 

The  NPT  is  a  delicate  international  ar- 
rangement in  which  states  have  accepted  an 
explicitly  discriminatory  status  in  the  mili- 
tary area.  But  it  is  imperative  that  our  nu- 
clear policies  not  discriminate  among  NPT 
adherents  with  regard  to  civil  nuclear  coop- 
eration. The  essence  of  the  treaty  is  a  com- 
promise in  which  discrimination  is  accepted 
in  the  military  sphere — between  nuclear- 
weapons  and  non-nuclear-weapons  states — in 


return  for  the  energy  benefits  of  the  atom  in 
the  civil  sphere.  For  nuclear-weapons  states 
to  adopt  discriminatory  policies  on  the  civil 
side  would  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  the 
NPT  and,  with  it,  one  of  the  key  nonprolif- 
eration institutions. 

In  sum,  therefore,  we  must  be  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  political  and  security  moti- 
vations that  lead  states  to  acquire  nuclear 
explosive  devices.  This  will  necessitate  in- 
suring the  credibility  of  existing  security 
guarantees;  making  progress  in  achieving 
meaningful  and  verifiable  arms  control 
agreements  that  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
force  levels  and  limit  or  prohibit  nuclear 
testing;  strengthening  our  alliances;  and  de- 
valuing the  prestige  identified  with  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability. 

The  other  element  of  the  proliferation 
problem — technical  capability — presents  us 
with  a  very  different  set  of  challenges  of  a 
more  immediate  nature.  For  if  motivations 
coincide  with  a  capability  to  produce  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  further  proliferation  is  all 
but  inevitable.  As  nuclear  capabilities 
spread,  particularly  the  sensitive  facilities  of 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  that  can  pro- 
duce weapons-usable  material,  the  number 
of  states  near  the  nuclear  weapons  threshold 
increases.  In  a  sense,  we  have  innocent 
progress  toward  a  bomb.  Then,  if  a  state 
suddenly  changes  its  motivation — for  exam- 
ple, because  of  a  change  of  government  or 
sudden  action  of  a  neighbor — it  can  quickly 
go  nuclear.  We  must  therefore  seek  to  avert 
the  further  spread  under  national  control  of 
facilities  and  materials  capable  of  quick  or 
easy  conversion  to  weapons  purposes,  while 
meeting  our  obligations  under  the  NPT.  We 
need  to  strengthen  the  NPT  and  IAEA  [In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency] 
safeguards  to  insure  that  we  have  as  much 
time  as  possible  for  diplomacy  to  work  in  the 
event  of  deliberate  diversion  and  to  help  to 
deter  such  diversion. 

In  the  past,  particularly  before  1974,  we 
focused  our  nonproliferation  efforts  on  rein- 
forcing the  international  system  of  controls 
to  insure  that  civil  nuclear  supply  was  used 
only  for  peaceful  purposes.   This  included 
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upgrading  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  and 
improving  physical  security  measures  to 
deter  unauthorized  use  of  nuclear  materials 
and  facilities. 

Since  1974,  we  have  realized  that 
safeguards,  however  important,  are  not  al- 
ways sufficient.  Thus,  we  adopted  a  policy 
of  encouraging  supplier  countries  to  exercise 
self-restraint  in  the  transfer  of  sensitive 
facilities  and  technologies,  particularly  en- 
richment and  reprocessing,  so  as  to  delay 
the  spread  of  weapons-usable  materials  and 
the  facilities  that  produce  them.  We  believe 
that  this  second  approach  of  self-restraint  is 
necessary  while  the  international  community 
develops  ways  to  shape  the  future  of  nuclear- 
energy  so  as  to  reduce  proliferation  risks. 

Both  approaches  —  safeguards  and 
restraint — are  still  crucial  to  our  efforts,  but 
each  has  inherent  limitations. 

For  example,  a  policy  based  on  safeguards 
alone  could  prove  inadequate  in  the  case  of 
reprocessing  facilities.  The  central  concept 
of  safeguards  is  adequate  warning  of  diver- 
sion that  would  provide  sufficient  time  for 
diplomatic  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
But  the  very  nature  of  Purex  reprocessing 
technology  means  that  the  timely-warning 
function  of  safeguards  would  all  but  vanish. 
Even  with  the  most  effective  of  safeguards 
administered  by  angels,  there  would  be  a 
stockpile  of  pure  plutonium  at  the  end  of  the 
process.  The  dangers  are  clear  when  one 
considers  the  possibility  of  a  nation  with 
sensitive  facilities  suddenly  abrogating  a 
safeguards  agreement.  It  can  build  an  ex- 
plosive device  within  a  matter  of  weeks — too 
little  time  for  diplomacy  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to 
realize  the  limitations  of  a  policy  of  denials. 
A  program  that  consists  primarily  of  denials 
not  only  would  engender  severe  political  re- 
sentments but  also  would  not  necessarily 
prevent  a  nation  intent  on  acquiring  a  nu- 
clear explosives  capability  from  doing  so 
through  indigenous  means. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  a  third  key  element 
is  required  for  a  successful  long-term  non- 
proliferation  policy — one  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  incentives  set  forth  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  arrangements.  These  incentives 


would  include  our  being  able  to  provide  as- 
sured supply  of  nonsensitive  nuclear  fuels  on 
a  timely,  adequate,  reliable,  and  economic 
basis  at  the  front  end  of  the  fuel  cycle,  and 
to  insure  there  is  sufficient  spent  fuel  and 
nuclear  waste  storage  capacity  at  the  back 
end  of  the  fuel  cycle. 

On  the  question  of  assured  fuel  supply,  we 
believe  a  successful  program  must  assure 
access  to  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
uranium  and  enrichment  services  at  reason- 
able prices.  In  this  connection,  as  the  Presi- 
dent announced  on  April  7,  we  will  increase 
U.S.  production  capacity  for  enriched 
uranium.  Another  essential  feature  of  such  a 
program  is  that  there  should  be  parallel 
policies  among  suppliers  so  as  to  avoid  plac- 
ing any  reactor  exporter  at  a  commercial 
disadvantage.  And  finally,  we  must  be  able 
to  assure  the  prompt  and  predictable  is- 
suance of  export  licenses  to  those  nations 
willing  to  abide  by  our  export  conditions. 

In  analyzing  the  elements  of  an  attractive 
fuel  assurance  program,  we  have  concluded 
that  a  strictly  bilateral  approach  would  not 
be  sufficient.  We  therefore  believe  we 
should  explore  a  three-tiered  approach 
based  on  the  following  components: 

—  Bilateral  fuel  supply  commitments, 
which  must  serve  as  the  bulwark  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  However,  major  fuel  ex- 
porters should  follow  parallel  policies  to 
avoid  commercial  competition  that  might  be 
damaging  to  their  common  nonproliferation 
interests. 

—  Multilateral  arrangements  designed  to 
substantiate  guarantees  to  consumers  by 
fuel  suppliers  backing  up  of  each  other's  fuel 
contracts  as  well  as  to  assure  access  to  fuel 
supply  by  reactor  exporters  having  no  indi- 
genous fuel  capabilities  and  resources. 

—  International  arrangements,  such  as  an 
"international  fuel  bank"  along  the  lines  of 
the  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Authority 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  [Senator  John  Glenn], 
proposed  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17,  which  might  serve  as  a  contingency  re- 
serve for  the  other  supply  arrangements. 

We  are  moving  on  all  of  these  approaches. 
We  will  be  investigating  them  further  and 
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Consulting  with  other  nations.  The  important 
point,  however,  is  that  an  effective  and  cred- 
ible international  fuel  assurance  system 
Inust  have  three  characteristics:  It  must 
peek  to  remove  what  incentives  exist  for  the 
acquisition  of  full  fuel  cycles;  it  must  be 
(nondiscriminatory  to  consumers  that  are  in 
(fulfillment  of  their  nonproliferation  obliga- 
tions; and  it  must  not  increase  the  depend- 
ency of  recipient  nations  upon  possibly  ca- 
pricious supplier  nations. 

The  problems  related  to  the  back  end  of 
the  fuel  cycle,  notably  the  need  to  insure 
adequate  spent  fuel  and  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age, are  equally  urgent.  We  are  presently 
studying  a  wide  range  of  solutions  which 
would,  as  is  the  case  with  fuel  assurances, 
alleviate  the  pressure  for  acquisition  of  re- 
processing capabilities.  Among  others,  these 
concepts  under  study  include  the  possibility 
of  making  storage  capacity  available  for  the 
interim  storage  of  foreign  spent  fuel  and  in- 
ternational spent  fuel  storage  arrangements, 
including  regional  centers. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  discussing  our  pol- 
icy in  relation  to  the  current  generation  of 
nuclear  technology.  When  we  look  further  to 
the  future  and  the  next  generation  of  nu- 
clear technology,  our  policy  is  necessarily 
more  tentative.  But  we  have  begun  by  reex- 
amining some  basic  assumptions  that  have 
been  widely  held  in  the  nuclear  industry  in 
this  country  and  others  for  the  past  quarter 
century.  We  have  heretofore  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  reprocessing  would 
begin  when  there  were  sufficient  light  water 
reactors  to  justify  the  large-scale  facilities 
needed  for  economic  operation  and  that 
plutonium  would  be  recycled  in  light  water 
reactors  until  the  fast  breeder  reactors  are 
introduced.  Foreign  nations  without  our  fos- 
sil fuel  and  natural  uranium  resources  are 
even  more  strongly  wedded  to  the  belief 
that  reprocessing  would  be  needed  to  reduce 
long-term  risks  from  nuclear  wastes  and 
that  plutonium  stockpiles  would  be  needed 
at  an  early  date  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence through  the  use  of  breeder  reactors. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  a  second 
look  is  required  at  these  assumptions  of  the 
past.   Legitimate  questions  are  now  being 


raised  about  the  proliferation  implications  of 
separated  plutonium  and  the  possibility  that 
terrorists  might  steal  plutonium  for  weapons 
purposes.  Additional  concerns  are  also  being- 
raised  about  the  health  hazards  of 
plutonium.  There  are  substantial  grounds 
for  challenging  the  previous  assumption  that 
recycling  plutonium  in  light  water  reactors 
is  economically  advantageous;  and  at  most 
any  such  advantage  would  be  minor.  Such 
recycle  does  not  provide  independence,  and 
there  are  other  potential  ways  of  stretching- 
uranium  resources.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  waste  disposal  problems  could  be 
exacerbated,  rather  than  alleviated,  by  re- 
processing. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  come  too 
far  down  the  plutonium  road  or  is  there  still 
time  for  a  second  look.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  we  do  have  time  to  examine  fuel  cycle 
alternatives  that  minimize  proliferation  and 
physical  protection  risks.  This  was  the  basis 
for  the  President's  April  7  decisions  to  defer 
indefinitely  the  commercialization  of  reproc- 
essing and  to  restructure  the  U.S.  breeder 
reactor  program.  I  should  emphasize  that 
our  intent  is  not  to  turn  the  clock  back  or  to 
deprive  any  nation  of  required  energy 
sources,  but  to  explore  whether  we  are  able 
to  shape  the  future  of  nuclear  technology  to 
serve  our  broader  social  purposes  while  at 
the  same  time  deriving  the  benefits  of  its 
energy  potential. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  the 
United  States  can  do  immediately  to 
reexamine  the  assumptions  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, and  these  are  already  reflected  in 
the  ERDA  [Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration]  budget.  Over  the 
longer  term,  however,  for  a  second  look  at  a 
plutonium  economy  to  be  meaningful,  we 
must  engage  other  nations  in  the  venture. 
This  is  the  objective  of  the  President's  call 
for  an  international  nuclear  fuel  cycle  evalu- 
ation program.  We  envision  that  this  evalua- 
tion program  would  study  current  genera- 
tion reactors,  including  ways  of  assuring  a 
reliable  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  and  means  of 
solving  the  spent  fuel  storage  problem,  as 
well  as  studying  future  generation  reactors 
and  fuel  cycles  with  emphasis  on  cycles  that 
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utilize  nonsensitive  fuels  and  on  institutional 
arrangements  for  reducing  proliferation 
risks. 

Specific  technical  elements  of  this  pro- 
posed multinational  effort  would  include 
work  on  uranium  and  enrichment  availabil- 
ity; institutional  arrangements  related  to  fuel 
assurances;  spent  fuel  storage  including  study 
of  the  technology  for  long-term  retrievable 
and  permanent  disposal  and  international/ 
multinational  repositories  as  well  as  near- 
term  capacity  options;  methods  to  increase 
once-through  uranium  utilization  in  light 
water  reactors;  and  advanced  reactors  and 
breeder  options,  including  nonplutonium 
breeders. 

Another  aspect  of  our  nonproliferation  pol- 
icy for  the  longer  term  future  has  to  do  with 
nonnuclear  technologies.  We  recognize  that 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nonnuclear  energy  resources,  includ- 
ing appropriate  technology,  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  any  nonproliferation 
strategy.  We  are  therefore  exploring  how 
such  cooperation  might  best  be  carried  out, 
keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  integrate  our 
nonproliferation  goals  with  the  overall  eco- 
nomic and  development  objectives  of  the 
countries  whom  we  might  assist. 

The  potential  role  of  nonnuclear  energy 
technology  in  delaying,  changing  the  scope 
of,  or  substituting  for  nuclear  is  also  under 
review.  We  are  especially  interested  in 
those  technologies  which  draw  on  essentially 
renewable  resources. 

The  eventual  impact  of  alternative  tech- 
nologies depends  on  individual  country  situ- 
ations; however,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
acceleration  in  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  nonnuclear  energy  technologies  could 
influence  the  future  energy  mix  and  there- 
fore the  proliferation  risk  in  countries  not 
now  firmly  committed  to  major  nuclear  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  reviewed  for  you  thus  far  the  con- 
ceptual underpinning  and  key  elements  of 
our  new  nonproliferation  policy.  I  would  like 
to  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  legislation  in  the 
nonproliferation  field,  as  well  as  related  pol- 
icy decisions  made  by  the  President. 

As  you  realize,  the  President  sent  to  the 


Congress  on  April  27  the  Administration's  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policy  bill.  Two  days 
earlier,  Paul  Warnke,  the  Director  of  ACDA, 
testified  before  this  committee  and  pre- 
sented the  Administration's  position  regard- 
ing S.  897  and  gave  a  preview  of  the  Admin- 
istration's bill.  This  bill  was  accompanied  by 
a  section-by-section  analysis,  and  a  White 
House  fact  sheet  released  on  the  same  day 
contained  additional  Presidential  decisions. 
Earlier  this  week  the  executive  branch  also 
delivered  to  this  committee  a  detailed 
section-by-section  commentary  on  S.  897. 
These  comments  clarified  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Administration  bill  and  S.  897.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  discuss  points  contained  in 
that  analysis  at  the  end  of  my  testimony. 
However,  I  would  first  like  to  make  a 
number  of  points  with  regard  to  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal. 

First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we 
favor  prompt  passage  of  nonproliferation 
legislation.  We  submitted  a  separate  Admin- 
istration bill  because  certain  major  substan- 
tive differences  in  approach  could  not  in  any 
workable  fashion  be  incorporated  by 
amendment  in  S.  897.  These  differences  are 
highlighted  in  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  transmitting  the  Administra- 
tion bill,  and  they  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  section-by-section  analysis  of  S.  897  that 
we  have  also  provided  for  you.  However,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  another  part  of  the 
President's  message.  He  recognized  that  the 
bill  he  was  submitting  "relies  heavily  upon 
work  which  the  Congress  has  already  done." 
He  commended  Congress  for  these  valuable 
initiatives  and  said,  "I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  Congress  to  establish  a  strong, 
responsible  legislative  framework  from 
which  we  can  continue  to  strengthen  efforts 
to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons." 
Thus,  our  purpose  is  to  work  together  toward 
a  common  objective. 

Second,  let  me  stress  an  additional  point. 
Certain  additional  policy  decisions  made  by 
the  President  were  set  forth  in  the  fact 
sheet  released  by  the  White  House  on  April 
27.  The  bill  must  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  these  policies.  Taken  together,  the 
Administration's  legislation  and  the  policy 
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I decisions  form  a  tough,  new,  workable  pol- 
icy which  fulfills  the  campaign  pledges  the 
I  President  made. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  review 
the  new  policy  decisions  set  forth  in  the  fact 
sheet.  Like  S.  897,  the  Administration  bill 
would  require  that,  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  license  for  the  export  of  nuclear  material 
or  facilities,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission must  have  been  notified  by  the 
executive  branch  of  its  judgment  that  the  is- 
suance of  the  license  will  not  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  making  this  judgment,  the 
executive  branch  will  adhere  to  the  follow- 
ing policies: 

—  We  will  continue  to  embargo  the  export 
of  enrichment  and  reprocessing  plants  from 
the  United  States. 

—  We  will  avoid  new  commitments  to  ex- 
port significant  amounts  of  plutonium  except 
for  gram  quantities  for  research  and  analyt- 
ical uses. 

—  We  will  avoid  new  commitments  to  ex- 
port significant  quantities  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  except  when  the  project  is  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  and  the  use  of  low  enriched 
fuel  or  some  other  less  weapons-usable  ma- 
terial is  clearly  shown  to  be  technically  in- 
feasible. 

—  We  will  not  approve  any  supply  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  greater  than  15 
kilograms  unless  the  President  has  himself 
approved  the  export. 

—  We  will  undertake  efforts  to  identify 
projects  and  facilities  which  might  be  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  low  enriched  uranium 
from  highly  enriched  uranium. 

—  We  will  take  steps  to  minimize  inven- 
tories of  weapons-usable  uranium  abroad. 

These  policies  represent  a  significant 
tightening  of  U.S.  nuclear  export  policy. 
Presidential  and  congressional  non- 
proliferation  policies  should  be  mutually 
reinforcing.  The  new  Presidential  policies, 
taken  together  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administration's  bill,  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  leadership  position  in  the 
world  in  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear explosive  devices. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  four 
particular  points  of  difference  in  the  Admin- 
istration bill  which  were  pointed  out  in  the 
President's  message  on  April  28: 

—  We  are  concerned  that  S.  897  would 
impose  immediate  export  criteria  that  could 
force  a  moratorium  on  our  nuclear  exports, 
adversely  affecting  certain  allies  whose 
cooperation  is  needed  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  ultimate  nonproliferation  objectives. 
The  Administration  bill  has  therefore  rede- 
fined the  immediately  applicable  nuclear  ex- 
port conditions  so  that  they  reflect  commit- 
ments we  can  reasonably  ask  other  nations 
to  meet  while  we  negotiate  stricter  ar- 
rangements. 

—  S.  897  does  not  focus  on  strengthening 
the  requirements  for  new  agreements  for 
cooperation,  which  the  Administration  bill 
would  incorporate  in  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  Administration  bill 
defines  additional  nuclear  export  conditions 
which  will  be  required  in  new  agreements 
for  civil  nuclear  cooperation.  A  cornerstone 
among  these  is  our  proposal  to  require,  as  a 
continuing  condition  of  U.S.  supply,  that  re- 
cipients have  all  their  nuclear  activities 
under  IAEA  safeguards.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  announced  that  he  shall  "make 
it  clear  to  potential  recipients  and  to  other 
nuclear  suppliers  that  our  first  preference, 
and  continuing  objective,  is  universal  adher- 
ence to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty." 

—  S.  897  employs  the  technique  of  trying 
unilaterally  to  impose  new  export-licensing 
conditions  after  18  months.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  the  negative  international  reac- 
tion to  this  would  be  severely  counter- 
productive to  our  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives. Enactment  of  such  a  measure  could 
drive  recipient  nations  to  other  suppliers  or 
toward  the  development  of  indigenous 
facilities  to  meet  their  nuclear  fuel  needs. 
Therefore,  the  Administration  bill  focuses 
on  tightening  the  conditions  for  U.S.  nuclear 
cooperation  through  the  renegotiation  of 
existing  agreements  to  meet  the  same 
standards  as  we  will  require  in  new  agree- 
ments. 

—  The  Administration  bill  is  designed  to 
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give  the  President  the  ability  to  deal  with 
the  extremely  complex  problem  of  prolifera- 
tion in  a  manner  which  will  best  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  cases.  For  exam- 
ple, instead  of  requiring  countries  that  want 
our  nuclear  exports  to  foreswear  fuel  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  for  all  time,  it 
allows  us  to  draft  new  agreements  using  in- 
centives to  discourage  countries  from  acquir- 
ing such  facilities.  It  also  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  exceptions  when  doing  so 
would  further  our  basic  aim  of  nonprolifera- 
tion.  Of  course,  we  expect  Presidential  ac- 
tions to  be  the  subject  of  congressional 
scrutiny. 

Finally,  I  would  stress  that  we  do  not  live 
in  a  world  where  the  United  States  alone 
can  dictate  the  policies  of  other  nations.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  leverage  to  exact 
compliance  with  sweeping  new  provisions, 
insistence  on  which  could  be  seen  by  many 
of  our  nuclear  partners  as  a  breach  of  our 
supply  commitments.  They  could  decide  to 
take  the  route  of  developing  their  own  indig- 
enous facilities.  As  the  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion and  safeguards  report  of  the  [con- 
gressional] Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, prepared  under  the  auspices  of  this 
committee,  perceptively  noted,  "Solutions  to 
the  proliferation  problem  will  have  to  be 
found  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
through  multilateral  actions  .  .  .  the  extent 
of  U.S.  influence  will  vary  from  country  to 
country."  Or  as  Paul  Warnke  ably  expressed 
the  same  point  before  you,  the  most  effec- 
tive nonproliferation  policy  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  one  that  appears  to  impose  the  most 
stringent  restrictions. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  the  work  it  has  done  in  ad- 
dressing, over  the  past  two  years,  the  cru- 
cial issue  of  proliferation.  During  your 
lengthy  and  complicated  hearings,  you  and 
your  witnesses  addressed  many  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  we  still  face  today.  The  aux- 
iliary materials  produced  from  the  hearings 
are  now  part  of  the  necessary  reading  mate- 
rials for  any  policymaker  on  nonprolifera- 
tion. I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that,  in  large 
measure,  you  are  responsible  for  raising  the 
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level  of  public  consciousness  to  the  dangers 
with  which  we  are  jointly  coping.  Be  as- 
sured that  in  this  most  important  endeavor, 
our  two  branches  of  government  are  of  one 
mind.  We  must  succeed,  for  failure  could  be 
catastrophic  to  all  mankind. 


Secretary  Vance  Testifies 
on  Energy  Program 

Statement  by  Secretary  Vance  l 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  on  the  interna- 
tional and  security  considerations  which 
make  it  essential  to  adopt  the  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  proposed  by  the 
President. 

The  facts  of  the  energy  crisis  are  stark 
and  the  implications  profound.  The  year 
1970  was  a  watershed  year.  In  1970,  the 
United  States  became  a  net  oil  importer. 
Our  growing  demand  for  oil,  combined  with 
that  of  Europe  and  Japan,  caused  a  rapid 
and  fundamental  shift  in  the  global 
supply-demand  balance  for  energy.  The 
OPEC  countries  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  moved  to  exercise 
more  and  more  control  over  the  production 
and  disposition  of  85  percent  of  the  oil  mov- 
ing in  world  trade. 

Our  vulnerability  was  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  embargo  and  sudden  fivefold  increase 
in  the  price  of  oil  in  1973-74.  Yet,  since  the 
end  of  the  embargo  more  than  three  years 
ago,  our  demand  for  imported  oil  and  hence 
our  vulnerability  to  another  supply 
interruption  have  increased  further.  In  the 
winter  months  of  this  year,  oil  imports  for 
the  first  time  reached  50  percent  of  our  na- 
tional oil  consumption.  Moreover,  the  OPEC 
producers  have  continued  to  increase  the 
price  of  oil.  We  have  little  influence  on  their 


1  Made  before  the  House  Ad  Hoe  Committee  on 
Energy  on  May  4  (text  from  press  release  201).  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by 
the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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policies  so  long  as  our  requirement  for  their 
[oil  continues  to  grow. 

The  CIA's  recent  analysis  and  independ- 
ent studies  undertaken  in  the  OECD  [Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  and  the  International  Energy 
Agency  all  indicate  that  by  1985  a  gap  will 
develop  between  world  demand  for  oil  and 
installed  capacity  to  produce  oil.  Should  we 
allow  this  to  happen,  we  will  face  rapid  price 
escalations,  severe  economic  dislocation,  and 
heightened  global  tensions. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  and 
the  forecasts  for  the  years  not  far  ahead 
require  us  to  regard  security  of  energy  sup- 
ply as  a  major  national  imperative.  We  can- 
not be  in  a  position  where  we  must  accept  a 
continuing  vulnerability  to  arbitrary  supply 
disruptions  and  price  changes.  We  must  re- 
solve to  regain  control  of  our  energy  des- 
tiny. 

To  do  this,  we  must  meet  the  following 
objectives  set  by  the  President: 

— In  the  short  term,  to  reduce  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  and  to  limit  supply  disrup- 
tions. 

— In  the  medium  term,  to  prepare  for  the 
eventual  decline  in  the  availability  of  world 
oil  supplies  caused  by  capacity  limitations. 

—  In  the  long  term,  to  develop  new, 
reliable,  and,  hopefully,  inexhaustible 
sources  of  energy  for  sustained  economic 
growth. 

Over  the  short  and  medium  term,  we  can 
best  protect  ourselves  from  uncertain 
supplies  by  reducing  our  demand  for  foreign 
oil  and  making  the  most  of  more  abundant 
resources,  notably  coal  and  uranium  for 
carefully  safeguarded  nuclear  reactors.  We 
are  also  developing  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  The  cornerstone  of  the  President's 
plan  is  to  conserve  the  fuels  that  are 
scarcest  and  use  those  that  are  most  plenti- 
ful. It  is  a  principle  of  the  plan  that  prices 
should  generally  reflect  the  replacement 
cost  of  energy.  With  respect  to  oil,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
consider  the  price  imposed  by  OPEC  pro- 
ducers as  right  or  proper  or  that  further 
OPEC  price  increases  are  justified.  We  are 


only  recognizing  the  hard  reality  that  the 
replacement  cost  to  our  country  of  each  bar- 
rel of  oil  added  to  our  consumption  since 
1970  has  been  at  the  OPEC  price. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  consider 
the  energy  problem  solely  in  national  terms. 
It  is  a  global  problem  affecting  all  nations. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
energy  problems  of  other  nations  including 
our  allies  which  are  even  more  dependent  on 
imported  oil  than  we  are.  We  share  a  vul- 
nerability with  them.  In  fact,  energy  has 
become  a  central  element  in  the  web  of  our 
political,  economic,  and  security  ties  with 
our  key  trading  partners.  We  must  cooper- 
ate for  our  mutual  benefit.  Otherwise,  as  in 
the  frantic  days  following  the  1973  embargo, 
energy  will  become  a  divisive  issue  that 
weakens  our  overall  relationship. 

We  are  joined  with  18  other  industrialized 
countries  in  the  International  Energy 
Agency  to  facilitate  close  cooperation  in 
energy.  The  IEA  has  in  operational  readi- 
ness an  emergency  program  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  a  sudden  supply  interruption 
through  use  of  stocks,  demand  restraint, 
and  allocation  of  available  oil  under  agreed 
guidelines. 

The  IEA  is  also  undertaking  a  program  of 
long-term  energy  cooperation  to  reduce  our 
collective  dependence  on  imports  through 
joint  efforts  in  conservation,  accelerated 
development  of  alternative  energy  sources, 
and  research  and  development. 

While  progress  has  been  significant,  other 
member  countries  have  looked  to  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  adopting  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  national  energy  pro- 
gram. Frankly,  unless  we  do,  it  is  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  other  consuming  nations,  for 
whom  reduced  import  dependence  is  even 
more  difficult  and  expensive,  to  do  so. 

The  President's  proposed  program  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  joining  with  other  consuming  nations 
in  coping  with  the  global  energy  problem.  It 
corresponds  closely  to  findings  and  recom- 
mendations arising  from  the  recent  work  of 
the  IEA.  Elements  of  the  program  will  re- 
quire detailed  international  consultations 
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and  negotiations — for  example,  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  issues  and  auto  rebates.  However,  the 
reaction  of  the  other  major  consuming  coun- 
tries represented  in  the  IEA  is  very  positive 
to  the  President's  program  as  a  whole. 

The  oil-producing  countries  have  acquired 
a  special  role  as  a  result  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. They  have  acquired  wealth,  power,  and 
influence  in  a  brief  period.  They  are  becom- 
ing integrated  step-by-step  into  the  world 
economic  and  financial  systems.  But  they, 
too,  are  concerned  about  the  finite  limits  of 
their  oil  reserves.  Their  representatives 
have  urged  us  to  conserve  oil  and  to 
moderate  demand  for  their  oil.  In  turn,  we 
have  strongly  urged  them  to  pursue  respon- 
sible price  and  production  policies.  Adoption 
of  the  President's  energy  program  can 
provide  an  improved  basis  for  our  dialogue 
as  well  as  a  more  balanced  relationship  of 
interests. 

In  reality,  the  oil-producing  countries 
share  common  long-term  interests  with  the 
oil-consuming  countries.  They,  too,  need  a 
growing,  stable  global  economy  and  a  liberal 
trading  system  that  will  insure  the 
availability  of  future  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts, both  energy-  and  non-energy-related 
goods.  Otherwise  their  efforts  to  develop 
and  diversify  their  economies  cannot 
succeed. 

To  insure  global  growth  and  prosperity, 
the  oil-producing  countries  should  recognize 
a  responsibility  for  supplying  adequate 
quantities  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices.  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  assisting  the  de- 
veloping countries  overcome  their  energy 
burdens.  These  low-income  nations  cannot 
significantly  reduce  their  energy  consump- 
tion. They  are  not  profligate  energy  users. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween energy  use  and  economic  growth.  But 
as  increasing  amounts  of  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change are  expended  for  energy  imports, 
their  other  development  needs  suffer. 

The  OPEC  countries  should  recognize  the 
need  to  provide  generous  assistance  to  help 
developing  nations  overcome  the  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  the  post-1973  oil  prices.  We 


also  have  a  responsibility  to  devise  means  to 
share  our  technology  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance even  as  we  are  dealing  with  our 
own  pressing  energy  concerns. 

Finally,  the  oil-producing  nations  as  well 
as  the  oil-importing  nations  are  joint  partici- 
pants in  a  new  energy  transition  period. 
The  world  has  entered  a  period  in  which  its 
energy  use  will  gradually  shift  from  primary 
reliance  on  oil  and  gas  for  energy  to  in- 
creased use  of  other  fossil  fuels  and  synthet- 
ics and  ultimately  to  expanded  use  of  non- 
depletable  energies,  such  as  solar.  All 
nations,  including  the  oil  producers,  will 
some  day  have  to  meet  their  energy  needs 
largely  with  supplies  other  than  oil  and 
gas. 

There  have  been  other  energy  transition 
periods,  but  this  one  will  be  the  shortest  in 
history.  Because  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  oil 
and  gas  supplies,  we  do  not  have  decades  to 
complete  the  process.  It  is  in  the  interests 
of  all  nations  to  manage  this  transition 
period  so  that  it  is  not  economically  disrup- 
tive and  politically  destabilizing.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  oil-consuming  countries  must 
conserve  their  energy  use,  accelerate  de- 
velopment of  conventional  and  new  energy 
supplies,  and  speed  up  the  pace  of  energy 
research  and  development.  Adoption  of  the 
President's  program  will  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  has  accepted  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  process  and  is  ready  to  contrib- 
ute. 

The  implications  of  the  energy  crisis  for 
all  nations  and  the  global  economy  are  pro- 
found. The  President's  program  is  a  call  to 
leadership.  The  United  States  and  other 
industrial  nations  must  eliminate  their  vul- 
nerability to  energy  supply  disruptions  and 
arbitrary  oil  price  decisions.  Together  with 
the  OPEC  countries,  we  must  focus  on  our 
common  long-term  interests  and  insure 
cooperation  for  global  growth,  international 
financial  stability,  and  a  smooth  energy 
transition  period.  We  must  help  the 
oil-importing  developing  countries  overcome 
their  energy  burdens  and  accelerate  their 
economic  development. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


A  New  Unity  and  a  New  Hope  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
Economic  Growth  With  Social  Justice 


Statement  by  Andrew  Young 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 


The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  has  achieved  a  very  special  stature 
in  the  modern  world.  ECLA,  as  the  oldest  of 
the  regional  commissions,  has  acted  as  a 
trailblazer  for  the  others.  It  represents  the 
most  economically  dynamic  of  the  developing 
regions  of  the  modern  world  and  probably 
has  the  greatest  variety  of  economic  levels  in 
it.  It  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
pacesetter  in  the  still-emerging  vision  of 
what  a  new  international  economic  order 
would  look  like. 

It  was  from  the  reflection  and  research  of 
ECLA  thinkers,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Raul  Prebisch,  that  the  UNCTAD 
[United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development]  conferences  came.  ECLA  has 
been  particularly  important  for  its  fearless- 
ness in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  its  insistence  at  look- 
ing at  the  financial  and  commercial  structures 
of  the  international  system.  It  has  done 
pioneering  work  on  the  inequalities  of  a 
world  composed  of  states  at  very  different 
levels  of  development. 

Indeed,  ECLA  is  a  symbol  of  our  need  for 
each  other  and  for  institutions  that  seek  to 
integrate  our  separate  visions  and  transcend 
our  parochialisms  in  a  new  synthesis  and  vi- 
sion of  the  total  common  good.  We  come  to- 
gether in  meetings  like  this  one  and  here 
discover  in  our  labors  and  conversations  with 


1  Made  before  the  17th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  at 
Guatemala  on  May  3  (text  from  USUN  press  release 
25). 


one  another  that  no  nation  is  an  island,  no 
government  completely  autonomous,  and  that 
we  all  are  part  of  an  interlocking  global 
community.  ECLA  represents  that  thin  but 
brave  line  of  dedicated  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  bridge  from  the  contemporary 
near  world  anarchy  to  the  hoped-for  future 
world  community.  ECLA  is  the  hope,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  that 
we  can  choose  the  community  of  shared  goals 
and  interests  over  the  chaos  that  means 
destruction. 

No  reference  to  ECLA  today  would  be 
complete  without  paying  tribute  to  our 
Executive  Secretary,  Enrique  Iglesias.  His 
imagination  and  integrity,  his  tact  and  cour- 
age, have  combined  to  make  him  a  person  on 
whom  we  all  have  come  to  rely.  Under  his 
leadership,  I  believe  that  ECLA  will 
continue  to  build  upon  its  already  solid  his- 
tory of  accomplishments  and  will  generate 
research,  programs,  ideas,  and  visions  that 
will  inspire  and  challenge  all  of  us  and 
provide  us  much  of  what  we  need  to  be  able 
to  serve  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  better. 
For  my  part,  I  would  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Ig- 
lesias, if  you  would  accept  this  spoken  token 
of  my  admiration  and  respect  for  you  and 
your  coworkers  and  ask  if  you  would  pass 
along  these  sentiments  to  your  associates. 

I  have  come  in  recent  months  to  believe 
that  we  are  living  at  the  early  dawning  of  a 
new  period  of  hope  in  human  history — after  a 
period  of  confusion,  struggle,  and  some  de- 
spair. This  new  period  of  hope  is  one  in 
which  it  is  again  realistic  to  believe  that  de- 
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mocracy  is  viable,  that  human  rights  can  be 
protected,  and  that  the  rule  of  law  through 
international  institutions  can  become  more 
significant. 

It  is  a  period  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obvious  problems  and  pitfalls,  we  can  once 
again  dare  to  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
roll  back  colonialism,  roll  back  racism,  con- 
tain the  arms  race,  and  attack  the  major- 
enemy  of  humankind — poverty — with  some 
confidence  that  we  can  have  some  effect. 
Within  the  past  five  years  we  have  seen  four 
significant  nations  return  to  open,  democratic 
government  without  bloody  revolutions: 
Greece,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  India.  We  have 
seen  the  deepening  of  the  world's  conscious- 
ness of  racism,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  by  some 
to  politicize  for  national  advantage  this  his- 
torical task  of  all  of  the  world  community. 
We  have  seen  the  near  elimination  of  co- 
lonialism in  Africa,  with  but  a  few  remaining 
vestiges  soon  to  fall.  We  have,  at  least  and  at 
last,  come  to  realize  the  peril  to  us  all  of  the 
armaments  race  that  afflicts  in  varying  scales 
so  many  nations  today,  robbing  societies  of 
vital  energies  and  resources  that  could  and 
should  be  used  to  feed  the  hungry  and  nurse 
the  sick  and  to  build  society  and  freedom 
rather  than  prepare  for  doomsday. 

But  this  new  hope  in  our  time  is  not  an  au- 
tomatic thing  that  is  happening  over  our 
heads,  somewhere  out  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  is  something  that  we  are  creating,  that  we 
must  create  and  make  live  if  it  is  to  be  sus- 
tained and  become  a  powerful  driving  force  in 
our  time.  We  all  understand  that  hope  is  a 
powerful  motivating  force,  that  it  can  awaken 
the  slumbering  millions  from  their  despair 
and  passivity,  and  that  once  they  believe  that 
change  is  possible,  they  can  become  a  mighty 
force  for  social  change  and  justice.  There 
have  been  other  periods  of  such  hope  in  the 
past,  Mr.  Chairman,  periods  in  which  there 
was  real  change  and  in  which  humankind 
became — at  least  to  some  degree — master  of 
its  own  destiny  and  chose  justice  and  peace 
and  freedom. 

We  all  long  to  be  seized  by  a  realistic  hope 
and  to  be  part  of  such  a  mighty  movement 
that  would  change  the  lives  of  millions  for 
the  better.  Of  course,  we  all  also  reject  the 


illusion  of  choosing  hope  only  to  flee  from  re- 
ality and  despair — hope  must  have  a  basis  or 
it  is  not  hope,  but  an  illusion. 

What,  in  the  history  of  our  hemisphere, 
have  been  the  conditions  that  made  hope  in- 
stead of  despair  or  passivity  a  living  possibil- 
ity? As  I  review  the  history  of  inter- 
American  cooperation,  I  find  that  only  when 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  have  agreed 
upon  basic  goals  and  programs  has  there 
been  that  powerful  surge  of  hope,  among 
both  leaders  and  masses  alike,  that  not  only 
makes  meaningful  social  change  possible  but 
without  which  positive  social  change  is  really 
impossible.  Who  will  make  sacrifices,  or  from 
where  will  come  the  new  ideas,  and  what  will 
bond  great  numbers  of  people  together  in 
far-reaching  tasks,  unless  there  is  the  belief 
that  change  for  the  better  is  possible?  If  we 
want  social  change,  we  must  believe  it  is 
possible.  This  is  as  true  for  the  economist 
and  the  ambassador  as  it  is  for  the  poorest 
peasant. 

At  other  times  in  the  history  of  the 
hemisphere,  when  there  was  lacking  this  be- 
lief that  unity  and  hope  were  possible,  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  this  hemisphere  have 
been  characterized  by  slogans  and 
conferences  that  were  sterile  in  real  results. 
For  all  their  good  intentions,  too  many  past 
attempts  at  hemispheric  cooperation  to  build 
justice  and  encourage  development  did  not 
achieve  the  wide  acceptance  and  credibility, 
and  the  momentum  among  our  peoples,  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  impending  catastrophes  that  will 
accompany  continued  unplanned  population 
growth,  spiraling  inflation,  mass  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  mass  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment, the  continued  growth  of 
repression  and  terror  in  the  political  realm, 
the  continued  growth  of  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  in  every  nation,  and  mass 
illiteracy.  Indeed,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
stopping  where  we  are  and  just  avoiding 
catastrophe.  We  must  either  move  forward, 
boldly  and  hopefully,  or  continue  to  slide  to- 
ward ever-widening  circles  of  misery  and 
catastrophe.  The  repetition  of  traditional  slo- 
gans and  the  reliance  on  tested  but  in- 
adequate ideas  and  institutions  will  continue 
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occupy  us,  without,  however,  opening  up 
le  new  vistas  without  which  we  cannot 
thieve  more  justice,  freedom,  and  peace  for 
le  hemisphere. 

How  can  we  dynamize  our  institutions  and 
ur  peoples?  How  can  we  conserve  what  is 
ood  but  begin  to  move  irresistibly  forward 
1  the  pursuit  of  full  justice  for  everyone?  In 
le  civil  rights  campaigns  of  my  country  of 
le  past  few  decades,  we  were  often  faced 
ith  tremendous  obstacles,  criticism,  and  op- 
osition.  In  such  moments,  before  such  odds, 
;  would  have  been  easy  to  abandon  the  part- 
icular campaign,  to  retreat,  to  compromise, 
o  be  intimidated.  In  such  moments,  often  be- 
ore  we  would  go  out  to  march  before  a 
ostile  populace  and  police,  we  would  gather 
ogether  to  rediscover  and  reaffirm  our  unity 
f  purpose  and  our  mutual  commitment  and 
upport.   In  those  moments  we  found  new 
lope  and  new  strength;  and  that  which  at  the 
>eginning  of  our  meeting  seemed  impossible, 
)y  the  time  we  filed  out  of  the  meeting  to 
)egin  to  march,  seemed  inevitable.  What  fed 
as  and  kept  us  marching,  through  many  a 
ong  and  hot  day  under  southern  skies,  was 
lope.   And  that  hope  began  in  a  resolute 
jnity  of  purpose. 

If  we  of  this  hemisphere  can  agree  on  a 
ommon  vision,  on  a  set  of  goals  that  trans- 
end  our  old  differences  and  our  diversity, 
we  shall  discover  in  our  new  unity  of  purpose 
a  new  ingredient  that  will  multiply  the  effect 
of  our  efforts — the  ingredient  of  a  common 
and  contagious  hope.  And  while  hope  is  not  a 
substitute  for  hard,  concrete  programs,  for 
sacrifice  and  work,  it  can  be  and  often  is  the 
mother  of  such  new  programs  and  sustains 
sacrifice  and  hard  work.  For  hope  can  give 
birth  to  imagination  and  new  ideas  that  can 
break  seemingly  impossible  impasses. 

I  believe  that  too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
been  afraid  to  try  new  initiatives  and  to  ex- 
periment with  new  ideas  for  fear  of  failure. 
Certainly  we  have  now  reached  that  point  in 
human  history  where  the  consequences  of 
failing  to  try  to  do  something  are  at  least  as 
serious  and  far-reaching  as  probably  will  be 
the  consequences  of  trying  to  do  something 
and  failing.  We  need  more  ideas,  more  initia- 
tives, and  more  courage  to  try,  even  if  we  will 
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sometimes  fail.  And  for  one  of  the  leading 
roles  in  this  effort  to  develop  new  ideas  and 
programs,  to  lead  the  hemisphere  in  this  ef- 
fort, I  propose  ECLA.  Too  often,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  United  States  has  tried  to  take  or 
preempt  leadership  in  the  hemisphere  without 
sufficient  multilateral  consultation.  Here  in 
ECLA  we  can  gather  together  not  only  as 
representatives  of  our  respective  govern- 
ments and  peoples  but  as  experts  of  many 
kinds,  all  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  whole  hemisphere. 

Probably  more  initiatives  should  come  from 
such  groups  as  this,  from  the  professional 
staff  of  groups  like  ECLA,  hopefully  relying 
on  the  intelligent  and  prompt  response  of  all 
the  member  governments  to  perfect  and  im- 
plement such  initiatives.  But  if  ECLA  is  to 
bring  us  the  new,  concrete  programs  that  we 
all  want  and  that  our  hemisphere  so  desper- 
ately needs,  it  will  not  be  the  result  of  just 
more  negotiations,  more  research,  and  more 
conferences.  All  of  those  are  necessary,  but 
one  thing  more  is  necessary:  a  vision,  a 
dream,  and  a  hope  that  all  of  our  efforts  can 
make  a  difference. 

This  is  a  call  for  a  newT  unity  of  purpose  to 
mold  together  the  concepts  of  social  justice 
and  economic  development,  a  new  unity 
which,  if  achieved,  I  am  convinced  will  give 
us  a  new  vision  and  a  new  hope  for  our  hemi- 
sphere. But  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
such  a  unity,  which  I  believe  is  not  only 
necessary  but  possible,  is  a  unity  that 
recognizes  and  even  fosters  the  great  and 
beautiful  cultural  diversity  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Unity  does  not  mean  uniformity;  a 
common  purpose  does  not  mean  we  must 
become  a  homogenized  hemisphere.  Indeed, 
in  our  diversity  we  can  all  contribute  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  a  unity  of  purpose  that  will 
enrich  the  common  life  and  strengthen  what 
is  good  in  each  of  our  cultural  traditions. 

It  may  just  be  the  preacher  in  me,  but  I 
honestly  believe  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  period  of  hope,  a  period  in  which 
humankind  will  be  able  to  take  some  steps 
forward  in  our  never-ending  struggle  for  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  freedom.  We  have  both  the 
need  and  the  opportunity,  both  the  challenge 
and  the  possibility,  of  discovering  and  ar- 
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ticulating  a  new  hemispheric  unity,  a  new  vi- 
sion based  on  our  own  recent  experience, 
that  will  give  birth  to  new  hope  and  thus  to 
powerful  creative  dynamics  that  will  enable 
us  to  do  what  seems  impossible  to  dream  of 
at  this  moment. 

The  potential  for  this  new  definition  of 
unity  is  inherent  in  our  shared  goals  and  as- 
pirations as  stated  in  the  basic  documents  of 
the  United  Nations  that  are  waiting  to  be  re- 
discovered, and  in  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  our  peoples,  waiting  for 
spokespersons  to  make  them  come  alive. 
There  is  at  this  moment,  waiting  to  be  born, 
a  new  synthesis  of  two  powerful  ideas,  a 
synthesis  that  all  of  us  have  felt  in  one  way 
or  another,  many  times,  in  our  own  lives. 
And  here,  at  ECLA,  we  can  continue  the 
process  of  creating  this  new  synthesis. 

The  achievement  of  this  dynamic  new  hope 
and  new  unity  will  be  no  easy  task;  many 
things  must  be  done  to  nurture  and  give  flesh 
and  blood  to  the  still  dimly  seen  dawn  of 
hope  I  am  trying  to  describe.  The  task  in  this 
total  effort  that  most  directly  affects  us  here 
is  the  integration  of  the  concepts  of  social 
justice  and  economic  development  into  a 
single  vision  of  historical  process.  Such  an  in- 
tegrated vision  would  profoundly  affect  our 
attitudes,  our  styles  of  life,  and  the  programs 
we  plan,  research,  and  administer.  Such  an 
integrated  vision  would  be  the  basis  for  a 
working  consensus  between  governments  and 
peoples,  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
North  and  South,  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America. 

We  must  unite  the  concept  of  development 
(which  usually  means  economic  growth)  with 
the  concept  of  liberation  (which  usually 
means  freedom  from  oppression,  poverty, 
dependence,  and  degradation).  This  must  be 
done  by  defining  development  in  terms  of  the 
process  by  which  full  human  rights  and 
dignity  are  achieved,  by  which  full  social  jus- 
tice for  all  peoples  and  all  persons  is  realized, 
rather  than  just  as  an  economic  process.  In 
this  new  definition  we  can  find  new  goals  and 
a  new  unity  that  will  unite  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West,  rich  and  poor, 
on  some  critical  programs  for  development 
and  liberation.  Such  a  new  definition  and  a 


new  unity  will  appeal  to  the  interest  and  con- 
science of  all  our  nations  and  peoples. 

In  April,  speaking  before  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  New  York,  I  argued 
that  "economic  and  social  development  cannot 
be  separated."  I  said  that: 

...  we  must  think  of  every  possible  way  to  increase 
the  interface  between  the  two  approaches — in  our 
national  planning,  in  our  bilateral  cooperation  for  de- 
velopment, and  in  our  work  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  . 

You  can  reasonably  expect  that  this  is  a 
theme  to  which  not  only  I  will  continue  to 
return  but  which  the  new  Administration  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  will  continue  to 
develop  and  to  insist  upon,  not  only  in  our  in- 
ternational initiatives  but  in  our  domestic 
programs  as  well.  For  we  have  learned,  not 
only  by  observing  the  sometimes  bitter  les- 
sons of  world  history  of  recent  decades  but 
repeatedly  in  our  own  domestic  experience, 
that  separating  the  economic  considerations 
from  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  goals  is 
not  only  an  illusion  but  it  produces  unin- 
tended and  harmful  effects  for  both  the  social 
and  economic  process. 

For  instance,  one  thing  we  have  learned  is 
that  impressive  national  growth  rates  alone 
do  not  mean  that  poverty  or  economic 
imbalance  will  automatically  be  overcome. 
Per  capita  food  production  in  most  countries 
has  not  increased  over  the  past  decade.  Popu- 
lation projections  for  the  future  are 
staggering — Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean will  add  300  million  people,  doubling  its 
population  in  the  next  three  decades.  We 
must  all  be  greatly  concerned  over  the 
continued  high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 

There  has  been  significant  economic 
growth  in  many  parts  of  the  region  during 
the  last  three  decades;  and  yet,  as  the  Sec- 
retariat's report  underscores,  the  fact  is  that 
the  benefits  of  this  growth  have  not  been  dis- 
tributed anywhere  near  equally  to  those  who 
are  in  the  greatest  need.  The  problem  of  the 
"little  man"  is  camouflaged  by  looking  only  at 
national  growth  rates  and  per  capita  income 
figures  as  measures  of  "development."  By 
any  standard,  the  majority  of  the  region's  in- 
habitants do  not  have  levels  of  living  that  can 
be  considered  acceptable.   In  spite  of  eco- 
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nomic  growth,  half  the  region's  population 
suffers  a  substandard  daily  caloric  intake, 
and  a  quarter  of  all  the  adults  are  still  illiter- 
ate. Economic  growth,  divorced  from  social 
considerations  and  the  goals  of  justice  and 
freedom  for  all,  has  often  appeared  to  have 
exacerbated  rather  than  diminished  the 
human  misery  and  degradation  in  which  far 
too  many  of  our  people,  in  every  nation,  still 
live. 

We  are  all  in  the  process  of  learning  that 
society  cannot  be  neatly  dissected  into  a 
"political  and  civil"  segment  on  one  side  and 
an  "economic,  social,  and  cultural"  segment 
on  the  other.  Any  attempt  to  focus  exclu- 
sively on  one  aspect  of  society's  problems, 
such  as  the  need  for  economic  growth, 
ignoring  the  other,  will  almost  certainly  pro- 
duce unexpected  and  undesired  effects  on  all 
of  society.  Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  if 
we  promote  one  aspect  of  society,  such  as 
civil  rights,  political  rights  will  just  naturally 
evolve. 

When  the  basic  documents  of  the  United 
Nations  talk  about  "human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,"  they  spell  out  the 
full  panoply  of  rights  and  freedoms — civil, 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural.  No 
society  is  healthy  that  is  not  consciously 
striving  to  realize  more  fully  all  of  these 
rights,  all  of  the  time.  Too  often  in  the  past 
have  we  imagined  that  by  just  increasing  the 
size  of  the  cake,  its  better  distribution  for  all 
would  be  automatically  realized.  "Trickle- 
down"  as  a  social  theory  is  increasingly  a 
cruel  joke,  as  modern  technologies  impact  on 
all  of  our  societies  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to 
reconcentrate  power  rather  than  to  diffuse  it. 

The  "no-growth"  movement  may  be  seen 
partly  as  a  reaction  to  the  insensitivity  of 
those  who  thought  that  growth  would 
automatically  bring  everything  else  with  it. 
The  "no-growth"  movement  ignored  one  of 
the  basic  mandates  of  society:  create  and 
grow,  or  die.  Healthy  social  change  certainly 
includes  some  form  of  growth  and  progress. 

Such  a  new  integration  of  traditional  con- 
cepts as  I  am  here  calling  for  may  help  us 
break  the  sterile  impasse  between 
"capitalism"  and  "Socialism"  that  has  for 
several  generations  served  as  an  anesthetic 


to  imagination  as  we  were  all  caught  up  in 
one  rigidity  or  another. 

The  truth  is,  freedom  and  human  rights 
seem  to  be  victimized  by  governments  and 
economic  institutions  in  any  society  that  does 
not  have  adequate  institutions  of  social 
accountability  built  into  its  system.  And  the 
truth  is  that  any  institution  that  has  become 
socially  accountable  can  serve  the  common 
good.  Even  the  much-maligned  transnational 
corporations,  some  of  which  have  undoubted- 
ly contributed  to  social  problems,  can — and 
have  on  occasion — become  instruments  of 
helpful  diffusion  of  technology,  the  allocation 
of  development  resources,  and  the  promotion 
of  social  justice.  It  may  not  be  so  much  the 
name  of  the  system  as  whether  or  not  it  is  ef- 
fectively accountable  to  the  public  that 
determines  its  social  usefulness. 

Social  justice  certainly  cannot  be  achieved 
in  any  nation  without  economic  growth  and 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  economic 
development  by  itself,  we  have  learned,  does 
not  automatically  produce  social  justice.  I  am 
a  professional  "change  agent,"  working  for 
social  justice  in  my  country  for  many  years, 
but  I  don't  know  nearly  enough  about  eco- 
nomics. Most  of  you  are  professional 
economists  or  planners,  but  I  daresay  we  all 
need  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  nature  of 
social  justice.  We  need  each  other  to  create 
this  new  vision,  this  new  hope,  this  new 
unity.  It  will  be  a  struggle  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  to  unlearn  some  of  our  pet 
prejudices  as  we  develop  this  new,  inte- 
grated vision  of  society.  But  out  of  that 
struggle  many  exciting  things  will  be  born. 

This  integration  of  the  two  visions  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is  so 
important,  let  me  summarize  by  attempting 
to  give  two  aphorisms: 

— Where  there  is  poverty  (lack  of  economic 
development),  there  cannot  be  full  political 
participation  and  freedom. 

— Where  there  is  political  oppression, 
there  will  also  be  economic  exploitation. 

Therefore  both  economic  development  and 
political  liberty  are  essential,  each  for  the 
good  and  health  of  the  other,  as  well  as  a 
good  thing  in  itself.   Let  us  then  unite  the 
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two  so  long  divided— social  justice  and  eco- 
nomic development— and  in  so  doing  help 
give  new  hope  to  millions  of  people  who 
await  our  efforts  in  helplessness. 

The  political  and  economic  situation  in  my 
own  country  for  the  past  decade  has  repre- 
sented a  search  for  unity  between  develop- 
ment and  social  justice.  Many  of  the 
"development"  issues  we  have  confronted 
stem  from  our  search  for  a  system  that  per- 
mits liberation  and  development  for  each  in- 
dividual. We  have  sought  and  continue  to 
seek  development,  and  liberation,  in  many 
ways: 

— Economically,  through  social  legislation 
and  the  war  on  poverty; 

— Socially,  through  civil  and  women's 
rights  movements;  and 

— Politically,  through  increased  attention 
by  the  Congress  and  the  courts  to  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  nor- 
mally outside  the  "power  elites"  but  whose 
interests  are  affected  by  legislation  and  polit- 
ical decisions. 

Real  hope,  as  an  engine  of  social  change,  is 
never  an  abstraction,  but  always  is  directed 
to  a  real  problem  and  offers  a  real  solution. 
To  avoid  spinning  a  dreamworld  of  pretty 
words,  we  must  always  maintain  the  tension 
between  our  hope  and  the  problems  that  con- 
front us.  The  problems  of  Latin  America — 
the  real,  human  problems — are  not  Latin 
American  problems;  they  are  worldwide 
problems.  The  real  dimensions  of  these  prob- 
lems are  obscured  when  we  use  only  the 
macroeconomic  indicators  and  measure  the 
performance  of  some  system  in  only  economic 
terms.  But  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  mas- 
sive problems  confronting  all  of  our  nations 
shows  once  again  that  only  a  unified 
approach,  seeking  both  the  goals  of  liberation 
and  development,  can  hope  to  address  these 
questions  meaningfully. 

The  objective  problems  are  clear,  and 
many  of  them  are  addressed  in  the  ECLA 
Secretariat's  report  for  this  meeting: 

— Poverty  and  malnutrition  are  the  visible 
symbols  of  underlying  problems.  The 
Secretariat  has  reported  to  us  that  43  per- 
cent of  Latin  America's  population,  or  110 


million  individuals,  live  in  a  state  of  poverty. 
A  substantial  percentage  of  the  population, 
perhaps  as  much  as  35  percent,  lacks  suffi- 
cient income  to  purchase  a  minimum  balanced 
diet. 

— Population  growth  contributes  to  the 
difficulties  of  addressing  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. Latin  America's  growth  led  the  world 
through  the  sixties  and  early  seventies.  Its 
population  doubled  between  1950  and  1970;  it 
will  double  again  before  the  year  2000.  The 
second  doubling  will  occur  even  though  the 
growth  rate  has  peaked  and  will  decline 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  century. 

— Existing  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  have  exacerbated  migra- 
tion of  the  rural  poor  to  urban  areas.  Because 
of  differences  in  methodologies,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  assign  a  figure  to  regional 
underutilization  of  manpower;  but  there  is  lit- 
tle likelihood  that  the  28  percent  estimate  of 
the  Secretariat  is  too  high. 

— A  growing  unevenness  in  the  distribution 
of  income  poses  the  specter  of  increased  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  and  of  the 
benefits  that  derive  from  it,  such  as 
education  and  jobs.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
increased  income  of  the  region  between  1960 
and  1970  went  to  the  richest  30  percent  of 
the  Latin  American  region.  Less  than  1 
percent  went  to  the  poorest  20  percent. 

— Illiteracy  and  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity remain  serious  problems.  An  esti- 
mated 25  percent  of  the  adult  population 
cannot  read  and  write;  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, the  studies  that  do  exist  indicate 
that  educational  opportunity  is  not  equally 
available.  It  remains  true  that  the  poorer  the 
student  the  less  likely  he  is  to  obtain  even  a 
minimal  education.  Provision  of  educational 
opportunity  therefore  is  a  major  challenge. 

There  is  also  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  alarming  loss  of  momentum  in  progress 
toward  rule  by  constitutional  law,  and  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  basic  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  The  reasons  for 
this  trend  are  many,  and  there  is  no  clear 
single  cause  or  remedy.  Nonetheless,  the 
great  number  of  allegations  of  torture  of 
political  prisoners,  "desaparecidos,"  political 
assassination,  cannot  but  be  a  disconcerting 
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factor  in  any  search  for  unity  of  purpose, 
especially  since  the  whole  U.N.  structure  is 
built  upon  the  premise  that  societies  should 
be  governed  by  law,  through  orderly  proc- 
esses, and  not  arbitrarily. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  torture 
and  other  forms  of  political  repression  are 
not  only  in  violation  of  our  own  national 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations  but  are 
also  major  obstacles  to  economic  and  social 
change.  Repression  prevents  the  full  popular 
participation  which  is  essential  to  every  de- 
velopment process,  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  guides  it.  We  cannot,  as 
nations  or  as  a  body  of  nations,  be  truly 
effective  agents  of  economic  development 
until  we  can  enlist  the  talents  and  capacities 
of  all  the  people  we  represent  here,  whether 
the  black  sharecropper  of  Georgia,  the  Indian 
of  the  Andean  Altiplano,  or  the  professional 
man  who  has  left  his  native  land  because  of 
political  repression — the  saddest  form  of 
"brain  drain"  of  all.  There  can  be  no  real 
economic  development  without  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  a  real  accountability  of 
the  elites  who  manage  society,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned  they  may  be. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  agree  all  the 
time  on  what  should  be  done,  nor  even  on  the 
causes  of  the  problems  that  we  face,  surely 
we  can  agree  that  these  are  our  major 
problems — furthermore,  that  these  problems 
are  the  concern  of  the  economist  as  well  as 
the  politician  and  that  only  a  global  vision  of 
society  will  enable  us  to  attack  any  of  these 
problems  with  any  hope  of  success.  Underde- 
velopment and  political  repression  are  surely 
part  of  the  same  total  problem. 

These  problems — of  growing  unevenness  in 
the  distribution  of  income,  of  illiteracy,  of 
poverty,  of  malnutrition,  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  of  unplanned  popula- 
tion growth,  and  of  political  re- 
pression— exist  of  course  in  all  nations  to 
some  degree.  They  are  not  just  problems  of 
the  developing  nations  or  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
countries  of  the  ECLA  region  have  recog- 
nized many  of  these  problems  and  are  ac- 
tively searching  for  solutions. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  integrated 


approach  to  all  of  these  problems  that  will 
give  coherence  to  all  our  programs.  And  as 
has  often  happened  in  the  recent  past,  the 
struggles  and  successes  of  the  ECLA  region 
will  be  watched  and  learned  from  with  great 
eagerness  by  other  regions  of  the  world.  In 
many  ways,  the  New  World  is  the  laboratory 
of  the  whole  world. 

U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America  have 
sometimes  been,  or  seemed  to  be,  an  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  full  development  and  so- 
cial justice  for  the  hemisphere.  But  I  want  to 
contend  here  that  there  is,  in  our  diversity  of 
experience,  resources,  and  even  values,  great 
potential  for  a  new  unity  that  respects  our 
many  diverse  national  heritages.  For,  we  all 
now  certainly  recognize,  the  hemisphere  is 
far  too  complex  to  be  simply  divided  into  two 
categories — the  United  States  and  all  others. 
Jamaica  is  as  different  from  Argentina,  and 
again  from  the  United  States,  as  is  Ven- 
ezuela from  Chile  and  Mexico.  Canada  and 
Panama  and  Ecuador  are  different,  and  yet 
all  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  common 
quest.  And  each  of  our  nations  is  itself  a  sea 
of  complexity  with  its  own  diversities  and 
richness.  And  so  we  celebrate,  and  do  not 
hide,  our  diversity.  Still,  because  we  are  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
hemisphere — though  maybe  not  as  powerful 
and  rich  as  some  believe — it  might  be  useful 
to  say  a  word  about  U.S. -Latin  American 
relations. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  affirm  that  all  of  us 
are  part  of  a  global  community,  from  which 
we  cannot  secede  even  if  we  wanted  to  do  so. 
As  part  of  this  community,  we  must  act  the 
part  of  world  citizens  and  not  just  protect  or 
promote  the  interests  of  the  hemisphere. 
There  certainly  is  a  role  for  creative 
regionalism,  within  the  context  of  the  whole 
U.N.  framework.  But  we  are  part  of  one 
world — all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  ever  greater  need  for 
more  and  more  open  consultation  on  all  mat- 
ters of  common  concern,  from  trade  agree- 
ments to  pollution  of  the  seas,  from  human 
rights  to  arms  control,  from  exchange  of 
scientific  information  to  control  of  narcotics 
traffic.  Let  us  actively  promote  and  develop 
all  these  consultations,  aware  that  sometimes 
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there  will  be  conflict  but  that  in  the  long  run 
we  will  all  gain  more  if  we  talk  openly  and 
honestly. 

And  lastly,  the  United  States  has  no 
monopoly  on  ideas  and  should  have  no 
monopoly  on  initiatives.  It  would  be  a  foolish 
continuation  of  dependence  to  await  upon  the 
U.S.  Government  to  propose  all  the 
initiatives.  Let  many  initiatives  bloom,  and 
let  the  United  States  be  one  of  many 
sovereign  nations — making  its  contribution 
but  not  dominating  in  any  sense  the 
international  dialogue. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
we  in  the  United  States  felt  that  our 
strength  and  determination  made  all  things 
possible  and  that  what  worked  for  us  would 
surely  work  for  any  other  nation.  We  have 
learned,  however,  that  we  cannot  solve  the 
world's  problems,  or  the  hemisphere's,  and 
that  "Made  in  the  U.S.A."  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it  will  work  in  Latin 
America. 

Progress  must  depend  on  a  degree  of  con- 
sensus among  nations,  and  this  consensus 
can  only  be  built  with  the  participation  of  all 
nations  and  domination  by  none.  The  prob- 
lems we  face  are  common  problems;  they  are 
not  caused  by  any  one  factor,  nor  are  they 
limited  to  any  one  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions. The  United  States  is  indeed  part  of 
the  problem;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  cause  of 
the  problem,  any  more  than  it  can  offer  the 
whole  solution  to  the  problem. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  had  to  struggle 
to  achieve  whatever  measure  of  justice, 
equality,  and  freedom  we  have,  and  we  are 
still  struggling  to  improve  what  we  have. 
We  welcome  honest  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions, for  we  realize  that  we  need  the  help  of 
the  community  of  nations  if  we  are  to 
achieve  more  of  our  full  potential  as  a  na- 
tion. 

Any  meaningful  plan  must  have  a  starting 
point.  Now,  near  the  end  of  this  address,  I 
reach  the  starting  points  I  want  to  suggest. 
Up  until  now  I  have  tried  to  set  the  stage 
and  suggest  the  attitude  and  values  that  we 
must  have  if  we  are  to  become  truly 
effective  agents  for  justice  and  develop- 


ment. Now,  I  want  to  suggest  what  we  can 
do. 

First  we  must  work  out  the  full 
implications  of  unifying  the  concepts  of  so- 
cial justice  and  economic  development.  All  of 
us  will  have  to  change  some  of  our  pet 
theories  and  prejudices  as  we  delve  into  this 
matter.  In  part  because  society  keeps  chang- 
ing, technology  keeps  developing,  and  new 
problems  keep  arising,  many  of  our  institu- 
tions and  programs  will  have  to  be 
reexamined  and  some  of  them  redone.  But 
to  fail  to  do  so  would  be  to  be  unfaithful  to 
the  mandate  of  any  government  official  to 
care  for  the  welfare  of  our  peoples. 

I  have  already  proposed,  and  now  repeat 
here,  that  ECLA  is  a  community  that  can 
and  should,  in  my  opinion,  take  the  lead  in 
the  melding  of  the  concepts  of  social  justice 
and  economic  development.  I  hope  that 
ECLA  will  consider  a  series  of  conferences, 
perhaps  on  a  national  or  regional  basis,  to 
discuss  these  issues,  which  will  be  open  to 
all  sectors  of  society.  To  find  the  answers 
that  we  all  need,  we  will  need  to  broaden 
the  dialogue — a  dialogue  that  ECLA  has 
been  involved  in  now  for  many  years. 

Secondly,  we  must  set  priorities  for  our- 
selves. We  cannot  attack  frontally  all  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  mentioned,  at  least 
not  without  dooming  ourselves  to  inevitable 
failure  and  frustration.  While  having  a  uni- 
fied picture  of  the  problems,  and  a  unified 
vision  of  justice  and  freedom,  we  must 
choose  the  problems  that  will  have,  if 
solved,  the  greatest  impact  on  the  lives  of 
our  people,  and  that  will  open  up  the  next 
step  in  our  long  quest  for  liberation  and  de- 
velopment. This  process  of  setting  priorities 
is  an  ongoing  one,  and  one  in  which  ECLA 
has  an  important  role.  For  ECLA  is  one  of 
our  principal  "think  tanks"  and,  as  such, 
should  be  protected  and  encouraged.  The 
debate  on  priorities,  both  inside  and  outside 
ECLA,  will  often  be  strenuous,  but  it  is 
necessary.  And  out  of  our  disagreements 
will  often  arise  a  new  consensus. 

In  my  recent  speech  at  ECOSOC  I  pro- 
posed that  that  body  might  well  want  to  set 
for  itself  some  priorities  so  as  to  focus  its  ef- 
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forts.  Specifically,  I  proposed  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  famine,  torture  and  other  se- 
vere forms  of  political  repression,  and  rac- 
ism. It  may  well  be  that  ECLA  will  decide 
that  these,  or  some  of  these,  should  not  be  the 
priorities  for  this  region.  Let  us  not  predict 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  process  that  I 
hope  will  gather  momentum,  building  on  the 
excellent  work  already  begun.  Only,  in  the 
setting  of  priorities,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
imperative  that  both  the  social  justice  and 
the  economic  development  goals  be  fully 
represented. 

Thirdly,  we  must  choose  programs  that 
give  relief  to  the  poorest  and  most  misery- 
burdened  of  our  people.  As  President  Carter 
indicated  in  his  speech  before  the  OAS  on 
April  14: 

All  of  us  have  a  special  responsibility  to  help  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  poorest 
people  in  each  of  our  countries. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  dedication  to 
some  model  of  development  that  does  not 
help  real  people  in  a  significant  way  is  a  de- 
nial of  our  very  reason  to  exist  as  govern- 
ments. In  the  United  States,  we  increasingly 
have  to  answer  the  question,  "Why  should 
the  poor  of  the  United  States  be  taxed  to 
help  the  rich  of  the  poor  nations?"  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  support  foreign  aid  programs 
as  long  as  they  are  convinced  that  these  pro- 
grams are  really  helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves. 

Fourthly,  we  must  struggle  to  become 
more  accountable  as  governments  by  bring- 
ing the  people  more  and  more  into  our  delib- 
erations. We  must  carry  on  more  of  our  dis- 
cussions with  and  before  the  public.  We  must 
become  both  educators  for  our  nations  and 
students  of  our  people.  Recently  President 
Carter  has  made  several  efforts  to  travel  to 
the  American  people,  to  talk  directly  to 
average  citizens.  This  is  no  public  relations 
gimmick,  but  a  serious  attempt  to  find  still 
another  way — along  with  elections,  a  free 
press,  free  political  parties,  defense  of  the 
rights  of  dissidents,  et  cetera — to  involve  the 
American  people  in  the  political  process.  It  is 


not  just  for  the  good  of  the  people  that  we  do 
this;  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  governing  elites. 
It  is  a  good  experience  to  be  asked  a  question 
you  can't  answer  by  a  workingman  and  to 
have  to  defend  your  programs  to  a  secretary 
or  a  dentist.  We  believe  any  healthy  society 
will  always  be  working  to  become  more  open 
and  more  democratic,  and  we  believe  that  is 
as  true  of  the  international  society,  and  of 
ECLA,  as  it  is  of  our  society.  So  we  hope  for 
more  debate,  not  less.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
disagreements — if  they  are  honest  and  car- 
ried on  with  respect  by  both  sides.  And,  I 
hope,  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  convinced  that 
we  are  wrong  and  to  change  our  position — 
when  convinced. 

It  is  still  true  today,  as  it  was  at  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  States,  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Ultimately,  legitimate  author- 
ity must  be  derived  from  the  people  speaking 
freely  on  their  own  behalf.  Power  and 
authority  in  society  are  established  finally  by 
reason  and  respect  for  dissent,  and  not  upon 
force  and  intimidation.  In  the  struggle  for 
democracy,  as  in  the  struggle  for  social 
justice,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  constantly  to 
be  more  democratic  or  run  the  risk  of  losing 
what  freedom  we  have.  Democracy  must  be 
dynamic;  it  cannot  live  in  stagnation. 

Fifthly,  and  the  basic  priority  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  bring  the  people  into  the  economic  proc- 
ess, as  well  as  the  political  process.  This 
means,  quite  simply,  expansion  of  the 
domestic  markets  and  concentration  on  basic 
human  needs  even  if  it  might  mean  some  cur- 
tailment of  luxury  goods.  I  believe  in  that  old 
saying  that  the  real  revolution  occurs  when 
everyone  has  been  co-opted  into  the  system. 
That  is,  give  everyone  a  stake  in  society  and 
you  will  have  a  healthy  society,  because  all 
will  feel  responsible  for  it.  On  that  day  when 
every  person  is  paid  a  reasonable  wage  for  a 
socially  useful  job,  the  need  for  revolution 
will  begin  to  disappear. 

Some  people  have  told  me  that  I  am  too 
optimistic  because  the  political  movement  out 
of  which  I  came — the  civil  rights  movement 
headed  by  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. — just  happened  to  be  lucky  and,  besides, 
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our  experience  is  not  translatable  into  inter- 
national terms. 

I  know  that  much  of  what  we  did  and  ex- 
perienced is  not  relevant,  but  a  lot  of  it  may 
be,  too.  At  least  we  are  a  successful 
movement — we  freed  a  lot  of  people — and 
since  there  aren't  too  many  such  movements 
around,  it  won't  hurt  to  study  for  ideas  any  of 
these  movements  that  had  some  success. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  was  that  civil 
rights  weren't  enough.  We  had  to  struggle  to 
get  our  people  some  economic  power,  too.  If 
they  just  had  the  right  to  vote  but  were  still 
poor,  they  were  still  at  the  mercy  of  powerful 
and  sometimes  hidden  economic  elites.  This 
is  true,  I  believe,  in  every  society,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  political  or  economic  system  it 
has.  But  once  you  had  a  fair  wage  and  a  just 
tax  system,  then  the  poor  were  protected 
and  were  able  to  participate  in  society;  and 
their  participation  made  for  a  healthier  and 
more  dynamic  society.  That  was  our  experi- 
ence, and  I  believe  in  it. 

I  come  to  this  conference  bearing  neither  a 
new  slogan  nor  a  basket  full  of  gifts.  But  I  do 


not  come  emptyhanded.  I  come  with  the 
promise  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  work  with  you — and  to  work 
hard — to  find  ways  of  uniting  our  common 
love  for  freedom  and  justice  with  our  great 
need  for  economic  development.  I  believe 
that  you  want  it  this  way.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  promises  in  the  past,  sometimes 
with  a  poor  performance  record.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  the  full  measure  of  our  problems 
and  our  resources,  material  and  human,  and 
then  to  attack  our  problems  together  in  a 
systematic  and  rational  way. 

Neither  will  I  leave  this  conference  of 
ECLA  emptyhanded.  I  have  discovered  here 
the  same  willingness  to  admit  the  difficult 
problems  we  face  that  I  have  urged  upon  us. 
I  have  discovered,  to  my  immense  satisfac- 
tion, that  your  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice 
as  well  as  growth  is  real  and  great.  It  will  be 
my  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  report  to 
President  Carter  that  we  are  ready  to  work 
together  to  find  that  new  unity  and  that  new 
hope  that  will  be  born  by  bringing  together 
social  justice  with  economic  development. 


U.S.  Emphasizes  Role  of  International  Lending  Institutions 
in  African  Development 


Statement  by  David  B.  Bolen 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  l 


I  am  honored  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund  in  which  we  are 
participating  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
Fund.  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
warm  words  of  welcome  by  the  distin- 
guished governors  to  the  U.S.  accession  to 
the  Fund.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  warm  greet- 


1  Made  on  May  3  before  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  African  Development 
Fund  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  Mr.  Bolen  was  tempo- 
rary U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Fund. 


ings  from  President  Carter  and  from  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Blumen- 
thal. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Government  of 
Mauritius  for  hosting  this  meeting,  for  mak- 
ing these  fine  facilities  available,  and  for  its 
extraordinary  hospitality. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  world  econ- 
omy is  recovering  from  the  world  recession 
of  1974-75.  We  expect  1977  will  be  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year  of  solid,  sustainable 
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real  growth,  although  growth  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what slower  than  in  1976. 

The  United  States  accepts  the  principle 
that  the  strongest  countries  have  an  inter- 
national responsibility  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  world  economy.  We  have  been  urging  in- 
dustrialized countries  with  strong  economies 
to  adopt  policies  aimed  at  accelerating  their 
growth  rates  as  fast  as  is  compatible  with 
controlling  inflation.  We  have  argued  that 
accelerated  growth  rates  in  the  major  indus- 
trialized countries  must  be  spurred  by  in- 
creased domestic  demand  rather  than  by  re- 
liance on  export-led  growth.  If  this  occurs, 
these  countries  should  provide  growing  ex- 
port markets  for  other  countries,  particu- 
larly for  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
other  basic  commodities.  World  trade  in 
1977  is  expected  to  grow  at  about  7-8 
percent — roughly  the  average  rate  of  the 
1960's.  Such  growth,  coming  on  top  of  an  in- 
crease of  11-12  percent  in  1976,  will  help 
expand  the  growth  of  exports  of  non-oil- 
producing  developing  countries — perhaps  as 
high  as  15-16  percent  in  value  terms. 

In  spite  of  these  good  signs,  inflation  con- 
tinues to  pose  substantial  problems  for  the 
world  economy.  Inflation  rates  in  some  in- 
dustrialized countries  in  1977  are  expected 
to  range  up  to  20  percent,  with  rates  in 
many  developing  countries  even  higher.  We 
must  all  work  toward  reducing  inflationary 
pressures  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  solid, 
sustainable  growth. 

Another  major  challenge  before  us  is  to 
build  a  better  and  more  cooperative  interna- 
tional economic  system.  The  United  States 
is  committed  to  fostering  a  climate  of  con- 
structive cooperation  and  dialogue  that 
brings  hope,  equal  opportunity,  and  full 
prospects  for  self-betterment  to  all  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  To  this  end,  we  have  al- 
ready undertaken  specific  measures  de- 
signed to  address  the  basic  needs  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  developing  countries.  We  are 
also  looking  at  additional  ways  to  create  an 
enduring  international  structure  of  coopera- 
tion so  that  the  quality  of  life  on  this  planet 
can  be  improved  for  all. 

The  aspirations  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries for  a  change  in  basic  economic  relation- 
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ships  with  the  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  are  understandable. 
The  health  of  the  world  economy  today  must 
be  measured  in  terms  of  economic  coopera- 
tion between  developed  and  developing 
countries,  for  our  fortunes  and  future  are 
linked  as  never  before.  Both  of  our  interests 
dictate  compromise — a  compromise,  I 
suggest,  that  could  include  elements  such  as 
commodity  agreements  to  dampen  excess 
price  fluctuations  for  producers  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  arrangements  that  promote  di- 
rect transfers  of  resources  from  the  indus- 
trialized countries  to  the  poorer  developing 
countries. 

Believing  that  trade  and  investment  are 
the  engines  of  development  for  Third  World 
countries,  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  propose  improvements  in  the  in- 
ternational economic  system  in  these  areas. 
Many  of  these  proposals  have  been  brought 
to  fruition  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  nations. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
an  open  international  trading  system.  In  the 
current  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN)  in  Geneva,  we  have  offered  substan- 
tial trade  concessions  on  goods  of  primary 
interest  to  the  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  press  for  sig- 
nificant progress  in  the  MTN  in  1977.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Tokyo  Declaration,2  we 
are  also  examining  ways  to  provide  addi- 
tional consideration  to  the  special  needs  of 
developing  countries. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  consider 
with  a  positive  and  open  attitude  the  negoti- 
ation of  agreements  to  stabilize  commodity 
prices,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
common  funding  arrangement  for  financing 
buffer  stocks  where  they  are  a  part  of  indi- 
vidual, negotiated  agreements. 

Foreign  assistance  is  the  other  key  aspect 
in  U.S.  relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries. We  recognize  that  the  future  of  the  in- 
ternational community  will  be  affected  by 
the  ability  of  developing  nations  to  overcome 
poverty,  achieve  healthy  growth,  and  pro- 
vide more  secure  lives  for  their  people. 


2  For  text  of  the  declaration,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8, 
1973,  p.  450. 
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The  United  States  believes  that  the  inter- 
national development  banks  are  an  espe- 
cially useful  vehicle  for  combining  the  ef- 
forts, knowledge,  and  resources  of  many 
countries  to  help  poorer  countries  overcome 
the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  illiter- 
acy and  to  develop  the  vast  potential  of  the 
African  Continent.  We  are  convinced  that 
channeling  aid  flows  through  the  interna- 
tional development  banks  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment. The  international  development  lend- 
ing institutions  have  highly  professional 
staffs  that  know  how  to  get  the  job  of  de- 
velopment done.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness  in  over  a  hundred  coun- 
tries. One  reason  for  this  effectiveness  is 
that  these  institutions  can — and  do — insist 
on  sound  projects  and  programs  in  the  recip- 
ient countries.  Finally,  they  enable  many 
donors  to  pool  their  efforts,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  loanable  funds  available 
for  development. 

Let  me  add  that  my  government  also  be- 
lieves that  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  in- 
ternational banks  encompass  a  broad  range 
of  fundamental  concerns,  including  ad- 
vancement of  basic  human  rights,  as  well  as 
freedom  from  economic  pi'ivation  and  want. 
On  behalf  of  my  government,  I  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  other  members  of  the 
African  Development  Fund  would  join  hands 
with  the  United  States  in  exploring  ways  to 
give  effect  to  that  view. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  review  of  recent 
U.S.  activities  regarding  the  international 
development  banks  that  have,  or  will,  affect 
Africa  greatly  in  the  near  future. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  the  United 
States  and  other  donor  countries  agreed  to  a 
major  replenishment  of  the  International 
Development  Association,  or  IDA,  which 
will  provide  $7.6  billion  to  IDA's 
developing-country  members  during  the 
period  July  1977  through  June  1980.  The 
U.S.  share  of  this  replenishment  is  $2.4  bil- 
lion. Africa  has  been  receiving  over  a  third 
of  IDA  funds  in  recent  years.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  this  percentage  could  in- 
crease somewhat  in  the  IDA  V  [fifth 
replenishment]  period.  Thus  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  Africa  can  expect  to  receive  some- 


where between  $2V2  and  $3  billion  in  new  lend- 
ing from  IDA  during  this  period. 

The  World  Bank,  which  also  lends  to  Af- 
rica, has  also  had  a  replenishment  recently. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  capital  increase 
negotiated  in  May  1976,  the  Bank's  re- 
sources will  be  increased  by  a  further  $8.3 
billion.  The  U.S.  share  of  this  capital  in- 
crease is  $1.6  billion,  or  19  percent  of  the  to- 
tal; these  funds  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Bank  over  the  three-year  period  1978-80.  In 
recent  years  the  World  Bank  has  lent  almost 
25  percent  of  its  funds  to  Africa.  Thus  the 
capital  increase  to  the  Bank  should  provide 
an  additional  $2  billion  or  so  for  African  de- 
velopment during  the  next  few  years. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
African  Development  Fund.  The  United 
States  joined  the  African  Development  Fund 
on  November  18,  1976,  with  a  $15  million 
contribution.  Since  that  date,  the  United 
States  has  noted  with  admiration  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  President  Fordwor  [Kwami 
Donkor  Fordwor,  of  Ghana,  President  of  the 
Fund]  and  his  staff  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  African  Development  Fund. 
Furthermore,  we  share  much  of  President 
Fordwor's  eloquent  vision  for  Africa. 

But  faith  and  respect  for  an  institution 
and  its  leadership  are  not  enough.  The  Car- 
ter Administration  believes  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  is  required.  The  Car- 
ter Administration  has  therefore  requested 
the  appropriation  of  $10  million  for  the  Fund 
in  our  current  budget.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  take  this  second  step  in  our  growing  rela- 
tionship with  the  Fund  before  the  end  of 
1977. 

Finally,  although  the  United  States  was 
late  in  joining  the  African  Development 
Fund,  we  hope  to  use  the  forthcoming  sec- 
ond replenishment  of  Fund  resources  to 
catch  up  and  assume  an  appropriate  U.S. 
role  in  the  funding  of  the  institution.  Before 
Fund  management  proceeds  with  negotia- 
tions for  a  second  replenishment  of  Fund  re- 
sources it  has  very  wisely  chosen  to  carry 
out  a  review  of  the  Fund's  activities  to  date. 
I  understand  that  members  of  a  review 
committee  have  already  been  nominated  by 
Fund  management  and  that  the  committee 
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i:  expects  to  begin  its  deliberations  in  July. 
Without  sacrificing  thoroughness,   I  hope 
that  the  committee  can  carry  out  its  deliber- 
ations expeditiously  so  that  formal  negotia- 
'  tions  for  a  replenishment  of  the  Fund's  re- 
1   sources  can  be  commenced  and  final  agree- 
ment reached  well  before  the  beginning  of 
tthe  replenishment  period  in  January  1979. 
['As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
'•{the  Carter  Administration  hopes  to  be  able 
jto  submit  a  budget  request  for  our  fiscal 
[year  1979  for  an  additional  U.S.  contribution 
lo  the  African  Development  Fund. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
■Congress  recently  took  a  major  initiative  to 
iseek  passage  of  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize additional  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
African  Development  Fund  in  FY  1979.  We 
gxpect  the  Senate  to  take  similar  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates, 
the  Administration  supports  this  action  of 
the  Congress  to  seek  an  increased  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Fund — a  key  institution  in 
African  development.  It  reflects  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  support 
African  aspirations  for  a  better  material  life 
and  a  fair  share  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic system.  We  are  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  African  Development 
Fund.  We  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
fruitful  cooperation  with  the  Fund  for  the 
sake  of  African  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  Internationa]  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).   Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  ' 
Signatures:  Guinea,  May  3,  1977;  Nigeria,  May  6, 

1977;  Thailand,  April  19,  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  April  15,  1977. 
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Customs 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  commercial  samples  and  advertising  material. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into 
force  November  20,  1955;  for  the  United  States  Oc- 
tober 17,  1957.  TIAS  3920. 
Accession  deposited:  Iceland,  April  28,  1977. 

Customs  convention  regarding  E.C.S.  (Echantillions 
Commerciaux-Commercial  Samples)  carnets  for 
commercial  samples,  with  annex  and  protocol  of  sig- 
nature. Done  at  Brussels  March  1,  1956.  Entered 
into  force  October  3,  1957;  for  the  United  States 
March  3,  1969.  TIAS  6632. 

Notification  of  termination:  Italy,  March  12,   1977; 
effective  June  12,  1977. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done  at  Vienna 
February  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force  August  16, 
1976. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Guyana,  May  4,  1977. 

Postal 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10,  1964,  general  reg- 
ulations with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the  uni- 
versal postal  convention  with  final  protocol  and  de- 
tailed regulations.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Australia,  January  25, 
1977; :1  Bolivia,  December  10,  1976;  Egypt,  March  7, 
1977;  Kuwait,  December  1,  1976;  Sweden,  July  9, 
1976. 4 
Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  cheeks  agreement, 
with  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  March  7,  1977. 
Approval  deposited:  Sweden,  December  27,  1976. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  November  1, 
1974. » 
Accession  deposited:  Tonga,  April  12,  1977. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Korea,  April  27,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  of  October  26,  1976  (TIAS 
8406).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  April 
18,  1977.  Entered" into  force  April  18,  1977. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

3  Applicable  to  all  of  the  external  territories  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

4  Approval  of  General  Regulations  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  Universal  Postal  Convention  depos- 
ited December  27,  1976. 
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Hungary 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  culture,  education,  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Signed  at  Budapest  April  6, 
1977.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  written  notifi- 
cation from  the  Government  of  the  Hungarian 
People's  Republic  that  the  agreement  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

Lebanon 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Beirut  April  25,  1977.  Enters  into  force 
upon  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
the  communication  of  the  approval  of  the  agreement 
by  the  competent  authorities  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon. 


PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  Sales  Publications 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or  stock 
number  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402. 
A  -25-percent  discount  is  )nade  on  orders  for  100  or 
more  copies  of  any  one  publication  mailed  to  the  same 
address.  Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices  shown 
below,  which  include  domestic  postage,  are  subject  to 
change. 

Safeguarding  of  Classified  Information.  Arrange- 
ment with  Kuwait.  TIAS  8444.  10  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8444). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Interim  agreement  with 
Brazil.  TIAS  8445.  27  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8445). 

Debt  Consolidation  and  Rescheduling.  Agreement 
with  Pakistan.  TIAS  8447.  27  pp.  450.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8447). 

Rural  Primary  Education.  Agreement  with 
Guatemala.  TIAS  8450.  39  pp.  550.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8450). 

Sale  of  Aircraft.  Agreement  with  Colombia.  TIAS 
8453.  5pp.  35<Z.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8453). 

Defense — Use  of  Facilities  at  Goose  Bay  Airport, 
Newfoundland.  Agreement  with  Canada.  TIAS  8454.  7 
pp.  35(2.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8454). 


Economic  Cooperation.  Agreed  minutes  with  Iran. 
TIAS  8455.  21  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8455). 

Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation.  Agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  TIAS  8456.  8  pp.  350. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8456). 

Cooperation  in  Biomedical  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy. Agreement  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. TIAS  8457.  9  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8457). 

Smallpox  Eradication.  Agreement  with  the  World 
Health  Organization.  TIAS  8458.  18  pp.  350.  (Cat.  No. 
89.10:8458). 


Checklist  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  9-15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20520. 

Subject 

Shipping  Coordinating  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  working  group  on  ship  de- 
sign and  equipment,  June  9. 

Vance,  Allon:  remarks,  London, 
May  11. 

Vance:  arrival,  Madrid,  May  11. 

Study  group  1,  U.S.  National 
Committee  for  the  International 
Radio  Consultative  Committee, 
June  16. 

Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil-Department of  State  "Town 
Meeting,"  May  20. 

Vance:  news  conference  on  Lon- 
don-Madrid flight,  May  11. 

Vance,  Oreja:  departure,  Madrid, 
May  12. 

Vance:  arrival,  Tehran,  May  12. 

North  Atlantic  Council  meeting 
May  10-11:  communique. 

Vance:  news  conference,  Tehran, 
May  13. 

Stephen  Low,  Ambassador  to  Zam- 
bia, designated  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  special  consultative  group 
on  Rhodesia. 

Vance:  CENTO  Council  of 
Ministers. 

Vance:  departure,  Tehran. 


No.        Date 

*204    5/11 


t205    5/11 

t206    5/12 
♦207    5/12 


*208  5/12 

"209  5/12 

t210  5/13 

*211  5/13 

t212  5/13 

t213  5/14 

"214  5/14 

t215  5/14 

*216  5/15 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 

The  BULLETIN  includes  selected 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses,  and 
news  conferences  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial articles  on  various  phases  of  in- 
ternational affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a  party 
and  on  treaties  of  general  interna- 
tional interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  Nations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


President  Carter  Attends  Economic,  Berlin,  and  NATO  Meetings 
at  London;  Meets  With  President  Asad  of  Syria  at  Geneva 


President  Carter  left  Washington  May  5  for  a  trip  to  New- 
castle, London,  and  Geneva.  He  participated  in  a  seven-nation 
economic  summit  meeting  at  London  May  7-8,  a  four-nation 
meeting  on  Berlin  May  9,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting 
May  10.  On  May  9  he  met  with  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  of  Syria 
at  Geneva.  While  in  London  he  held  bilateral  meetings  with  lead- 
ers of  NATO  countries. 

Following  are  remarks  by  President  Carter  at  Washington 
and  London,  his  exchanges  of  remarks  and  toasts  with  President 
Asad  at  Geneva,  a  news  conference  held  at  London  by  Secretary 
Vance  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  and 
texts  of  the  joint  declaration  of  the  international  economic  summit 
meeting  and  its  appendix,  the  declaration  on  Berlin,  and  the 
communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil meeting. 1 


DEPARTURE,  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  MAY  5  2 

This  is  an  important  trip.  It's  the  only  trip 
that  I  have  planned  this  entire  year  outside  of 
our  country.  We  have  a  great  undertaking  to 
bind  ourselves  closer  together  with  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Japan  and  Canada  and  in 
Europe  as  we  face  common  tasks  and  common 
challenges. 

The  economic  discussions  will  be  designed 
to  put  the  people  of  the  world  back  to  work,  to 
discourage  a  rampant  robbing  of  people  by  in- 
flation, to  share  the  proper  and  fair  use  of  raw 
materials  and  other  supplies  that  come  from 
the  less  developed  countries,  and  to  share 
with  those  less  fortunate  nations  the  bounties 
that  God  has  given  the  world. 


1  Remarks  by  President  Carter  on  other  occasions 
during  the  trip,  including  his  May  6  visit  to  Newcastle, 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  dated  May  16,  1977. 

2  Introductory  paragraph  omitted  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16). 


We  will  have  long  discussions  about  close 
political  interrelationships,  consultations, 
with  our  closest  allies  and  friends.  We'll  be 
dealing  with  problems  that  concern  NATO, 
the  defense  of  Europe,  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  among  close 
friends  and  potential  adversaries  whom  we 
hope  to  be  our  close  friends  in  the  future. 

I'll  be  having  bilateral  private  consultations 
with  more  than  a  dozen  leaders  of  foreign 
countries.  I  feel  well  briefed  and  well  pre- 
pared. And  my  own  hope  is  that  I  can  well  and 
truly  represent  what  the  American  people 
would  like  to  see  their  President  do  in  discuss- 
ing world  problems  with  other  world  leaders. 

We  will  be  pursuing  our  long-range  goals 
for  world  peace,  for  nuclear  disarmament,  for 
holding  down  the  sale  of  conventional 
weapons,  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  ca- 
pability for  nuclear  explosives  among  nations 
that  don't  share  it,  for  a  discussion  about  the 
proper  uses  of  energy  and  the  sharing  of 
world  trade  with  others,  for  loans  and  direct 
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aid  to  the  less  developed  countries,  and  the 
establishment  of  basic  mechanisms  by  which 
these  discussions  can  continue,  not  just  at  the 
summit  level  on  special  occasions  but  on  a 
continual  day-by-day  interrelationship. 

All  these  things  are  our  hopes  for  this  meet- 
ing at  the  summit  with  six  other  nations,  on 
discussions  of  Berlin  with  three  other  nations, 
our  discussions  with  our  NATO  allies,  and  a 
special  meeting  that  I  shall  have  with  Presi- 
dent Asad  from  Syria  in  Geneva. 

I  feel  good  about  the  prospects  for  success, 
and  I  believe  that  I  will  come  back  after  this 
five-day  trip  with  a  major  step  having  been 
made  forward  in  dealing  with  the  world's 
problems  with  the  other  leaders  of  our  closest 
friends. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ones  who  have  come  out 
this  afternoon,  this  morning,  to  see  me  off.  I 
will  try  to  do  a  good  job  for  you.  And  I  think 
when  I  come  back  we  will  have  had  a  success- 
ful trip. 


REMARKS  AT  CONCLUSION  OF  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE,  LONDON,  MAY  8  3 

I  think  the  great  attention  that's  being  paid 
to  our  deliberations  and  decisions  by  the 
world  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  news  media  here.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it's  good  for  all  of  us  to  remember  that 
sometimes  heads  of  state  tend  to  overem- 
phasize or  overestimate  our  own  influence. 

Historical  occurrences  can  remind  us  of 
this.  There  was  a  King  of  England  who  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  more  influential  than  the 
actual  fact.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years  ago  he  had  a  struggle  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  came  to  this  building.  And  when  he 
left,  on  orders  of  the  Parliament  he  was  be- 
headed in  the  street. 

And  I  think  this  may  not  happen  to  us,  but 
we  have  to  remember  [laughter] — we  have  to 
remember  that  making  decisions,  even  dif- 
ficult ones,  in  unanimity  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  our  decisions  will  be  consummated. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  on  my  first  trip 
to  meet  with  experienced  leaders.   Five  of 


3  Made  following  the  reading  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence declaration  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16). 


them  have  been  Finance  Ministers  before  be- 
coming Presidents  or  Prime  Ministers.  I've 
learned  a  lot.  I  think  it's  accurate  to  say  that 
we've  made  some  far-reaching  decisions,  fac- 
ing a  world  whose  economic  structure  has 
changed. 

We  now  face  the  constant  prospect  that  the 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]  nations  export  about  45  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  more  than  they  import, 
which  means  that  the  consuming  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own  country,  have  to  have  a  defi- 
cit of  about  $45  billion  a  year.  Most  of  us  can 
accommodate  these  deficits  for  the  time  be- 
ing. But  the  poor  and  deprived  nations  of  the 
world,  who  don't  have  the  industrial  capacity, 
can't  do  so. 

The  prime  discussion  that  we  had  that 
created  the  most  problems  was  trade  and  how 
to  seek  and  use  new  sources  of  energy. 

I  think  it's  accurate  to  report  that  the  lead- 
ers who  were  debating  these  points  decided 
that  there  is  no  way  to  insure  future  world 
prosperity  unless  we  have  a  maximum  degree 
of  free  trade  among  our  countries.  It's  a  great 
temptation  in  a  time  of  high  unemployment  to 
erect  protectionist  barriers  at  our  nations' 
borders.  But  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
we  all  decided  that  this  was  something  that 
we  want  to  avoid. 

We  also  are  now  embarked  upon  a  time 
when  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  is  crucial  to 
some  nations  who  are  not  blessed  with  other 
kinds  of  fuel  supplies.  We  are  one  of  the 
supplier  nations,  along  with  Canada  and 
others,  of  nuclear  fuel.  We  want  to  be  sure 
that  When  we  export  these  nuclear  fuels,  that 
they  are  not  subsequently  converted  into  ex- 
plosives. And  how  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
question  without  encroaching  upon  the  au- 
tonomy of  nations  who  consume  this  energy  is 
a  very  difficult  and  sensitive  question  indeed. 

We've  agreed,  as  Prime  Minister  Callaghan 
has  pointed  out,  to  study  this  problem  for  two 
months — to  define  the  terms  of  reference  and 
to  assess  the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle  from  the 
exploration  for  uranium  and  other  supplies, 
the  extraction  of  those  supplies,  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  fuel,  the  transportation  of  it,  the 
consumption  of  it  to  produce  electricity,  the 
handling  of  the  waste  products  with  care,  and 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  waste  is  a  very,  very 
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difficult  assignment,  which  I  believe  for  the 
first  time  has  been  addressed  in  a  very  frank 
fashion. 

Another  point  that  was  discussed,  which 
was  not  so  far  reported,  is  that  we  believe 
that  a  time  has  come  for  international  control 
and  prohibition  against  illegalities,  bribery, 
extortion,  and  other  actions  that  sometimes 
have  been  condoned  in  the  field  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  banking.  I  was  very  pleasantly 
impressed  with  the  strong  support  of  all  the 
leaders  of  government  in  attempting,  through 
the  United  Nations  and  through  our  own  ac- 
tions, to  stamp  out  this  embarrassment  that 
has  been  brought  upon  the  industrial  world. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this: 
We  see  very  clearly  a  need  for  expanding  the 
function  of  such  institutions  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the 
regional  banks,  and  of  reaching  out  beyond 
our  own  group  to  our  natural  allies  and 
friends  with  whom  we  have  been  associated  in 
years  gone  by,  and  to  welcome  the  very  good 
attitude  of  the  oil-supplying  nations  like  Saudi 
Arabia  and  others  who  are  now  seeking  not 
only  to  supply  aid  for  developing  countries  but 
who  want  to  participate  with  us  in  making  de- 
cisions commensurate  with  their  own  eco- 
nomic influence. 

And  I  think  we've  taken  a  good  step  for- 
ward in  addition  to  that,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  inviting  in  a  congenial  way  the  Com- 
munist countries  and  the  Socialist  countries, 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  to  join  with  us  in  trying 
to  provide  studies  of  very  difficult  questions 
that  concern  us  all  and  also  providing  aid  to 
those  nations  which  are  much  less  fortunate. 

We  have  resolved  to  continue  the  function 
of  the  highly  skilled  persons  who  prepared  for 
this  conference.  They  will  follow  up  to  be  sure 
that  our  conference  has  not  been  an  idle  dis- 
cussion and  not  just  consummated  when  we 
issue  a  very  unanimous  report.  And  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  an  innovation  which  will  re- 
mind us  all  in  the  months  and  weeks  ahead,  as 
we  go  back  home,  that  we  have  obligations  to 
fulfill,  and  in  many  ways  our  own  reputations 
are  at  stake,  to  carry  out  the  promises  that 
we  are  now  making  this  afternoon  to  the 
world,  who  looks  to  us  for  the  solution  of 
these  difficult  problems. 

I  want  to  express  my  own  thanks  to  Prime 


Minister  Callaghan  and  to  all  those  who 
helped  to  make  this  conference  so  successful. 
I  am  very  deeply  grateful  to  them  and  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  platform,  who  helped  me 
learn  at  first  hand  the  wealth  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  background  and  experience.  They 
have  been  very  gracious  to  me. 

TEXTS  OF  SUMMIT  CONFERENCE  DECLARATION 
AND  APPENDIX,  MAY  8  4 

Downing  Street  Summit  Conference: 
Declaration 

In  two  days  of  intensive  discussion  at  Downing  Street 
we  have  agreed  on  how  we  can  best  help  to  promote  the 
well-being  both  of  our  own  countries  and  of  others. 

The  world  economy  has  to  be  seen  as  a  whole;  it  in- 
volves not  only  co-operation  among  national  Govern- 
ments but  also  strengthening  appropriate  international 
organizations.  We  were  reinforced  in  our  awareness  of 
the  interrelationship  of  all  the  issues  before  us,  as  well 
as  our  own  interdependence.  We  are  determined  to  re- 
spond collectively  to  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

— Our  most  urgent  task  is  to  create  more  jobs  while 
continuing  to  reduce  inflation.  Inflation  does  not  reduce 
unemployment.  On  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  its  major 
causes.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  among  young  people.  We  have 
agreed  that  there  will  be  an  exchange  of  experience  and 
ideas  on  providing  the  young  with  job  opportunities. 

— We  commit  our  governments  to  stated  economic 
growth  targets  or  to  stabilization  policies  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  should  provide  a  basis  for  sustained  non- 
inflationary  growth,  in  our  own  countries  and  world- 
wide and  for  reduction  of  imbalances  in  international 
payments. 

— Improved  financing  facilities  are  needed.  The  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  must  play  a  prominent  role. 
We  commit  ourselves  to  seek  additional  resources  for 
the  IMF  and  support  the  linkage  of  its  lending  practices 
to  the  adoption  of  appropriate  stabilization  policies. 

— We  will  provide  strong  political  leadership  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  trade  to  strengthen  the  open  in- 
ternational trading  system,  which  will  increase  job  op- 
portunities. We  reject  protectionism:  it  would  foster 
unemployment,  increase  inflation  and  undermine  the 
welfare  of  our  peoples.  We  will  give  a  new  impetus  to 
the  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations. 
Our  objective  is  to  make  substantive  progress  in  key 


4  Issued  at  London  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16).  Participating  in 
the  meeting  were  President  Carter,  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  of  Canada,  President  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France,  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Prime 
Minister  Giulio  Andreotti  of  Italy,  Prime  Minister 
Takeo  Fukuda  of  Japan,  and  Prime  Minister  James  Cal- 
laghan of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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areas  in  1977.  In  this  field  structural  changes  in  the 
world  economy  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

— We  will  further  conserve  energy  and  increase  and 
diversify  energy  production,  so  that  we  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  oil.  We  agree  on  the  need  to  increase  nu- 
clear energy  to  help  meet  the  world's  energy  require- 
ments. We  commit  ourselves  to  do  this  while  reducing 
the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation.  We  are  launching  an 
urgent  study  to  determine  how  best  to  fulfil  these 
purposes. 

— The  world  economy  can  only  grow  on  a  sustained 
and  equitable  basis  if  developing  countries  share  in  that 
growth.  We  are  agreed  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  achieve 
a  successful  conclusion  of  the  CIEC  [Conference  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Cooperation]  and  we  commit  our 
selves  to  a  continued  constructive  dialogue  with  de- 
veloping countries.  We  aim  to  increase  the  flow  of  aid 
and  other  real  resources  to  those  countries.  We  invite 
the  COMECON  [Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Assist- 
ance] countries  to  do  the  same.  We  support  multilateral 
institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank,  whose  general  re- 
sources should  be  increased  sufficiently  to  permit  its 
lending  to  rise  in  real  terms.  We  stress  the  importance 
of  secure  private  investments  to  foster  world  economic 
progress. 

To  carry  out  these  tasks  we  need  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  others.  We  will  seek  that  cooperation  in 
appropriate  international  institutions,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF,  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  and  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment]. Those  among  us  whose  countries  are  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  intend  to  make 
their  efforts  within  its  framework. 

In  our  discussions  we  have  reached  substantial 
agreement.  Our  firm  purpose  is  now  to  put  that  agree- 
ment into  action.  We  shall  review  progress  on  all  the 
measures  we  have  discussed  here  at  Downing  Street  in 
order  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  recovery. 

The  message  of  the  Downing  Street  Summit  is  thus 
one  of  confidence: 

— in  the  continuing  strength  of  our  societies  and  the 
proven  democratic  principles  that  give  them  vitality; 

— that  we  are  undertaking  the  measures  needed  to 
overcome  problems  and  achieve  a  more  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 

Appendix 
To  Downing  Street  Summit  Declaration 

World  Economic  Prospects 

Since  1975  the  world  economic  situation  has  been  im- 
proving gradually.  Serious  problems,  however,  still 
persist  in  all  of  our  countries.  Our  most  urgent  task  is 
to  create  jobs  while  continuing  to  reduce  inflation.  In- 
flation is  not  a  remedy  to  unemployment  but  one  of  its 
major  causes.  Progress  in  the  fight  against  inflation  has 
been  uneven.  The  needs  for  adjustment  between 
surplus  and  deficit  countries  remain  large.  The  world 
has  not  yet  fully  adjusted  to  the  depressive  effects  of 
the  1974  oil  price  rise. 


We  commit  our  Governments  to  targets  for  growth 
and  stabilization  which  vary  from  country  to  country 
but  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  should  provide  a  basis  for 
sustained  non-inflationary  growth  worldwide. 

Some  of  our  countries  have  adopted  reasonably  ex- 
pansionist growth  targets  for  1977.  The  governments  of 
these  countries  will  keep  their  policies  under  review, 
and  commit  themselves  to  adopt  further  policies,  if 
needed  to  achieve  their  stated  target  rates  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  of  payments  imbalances. 
Others  are  pursuing  stabilization  policies  designed  to 
provide  a  basis  for  sustained  growth  without  increasing 
inflationary  expectations.  The  governments  of  these 
countries  will  continue  to  pursue  those  goals. 

These  two  sets  of  policies  are  interrelated.  Those  of 
the  first  group  of  countries  should  help  to  create  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  expansion  in  the  others  without 
adding  to  inflation.  Only  if  growth  rates  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  first  group  and  increased  in  the  second, 
and  inflation  tackled  successfully  in  both,  can  un- 
employment be  reduced. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
unemployment  among  young  people.  Therefore  we  shall 
promote  the  training  of  young  people  in  order  to  build  a 
skilled  and  flexible  labor  force  so  that  they  can  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  upturn  in  economic  activity  as 
it  develops.  All  of  our  governments,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, are  taking  appropriate  measures  to  this  end. 
We  must  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  each  other  and 
agree  to  exchange  experiences  and  ideas. 

Success  in  managing  our  domestic  economies  will  not 
only  strengthen  world  economic  growth  but  also  con- 
tribute to  success  in  four  other  main  economic  fields  to 
which  we  now  turn — balance  of  payments  financing, 
trade,  energy  and  North/South  relations.  Progress  in 
these  fields  will  in  turn  contribute  to  world  economic 
recovery. 

Balance  of  Payments  Financing 

For  some  years  to  come  oil-importing  nations,  as  a 
group,  will  be  facing  substantial  payments  deficits  and 
importing  capital  from  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries]  nations  to  finance  them.  The 
deficit  for  the  current  year  could  run  as  high  as  $45  bil- 
lion. Only  through  a  reduction  in  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  a  rise  in  the  capacity  of  oil-producing  na- 
tions to  import  can  that  deficit  be  reduced. 

This  deficit  needs  to  be  distributed  among  the  oil- 
consuming  nations  in  a  pattern  compatible  with  their 
ability  to  attract  capital  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  need 
for  adjustment  to  this  pattern  remains  large,  and  it  will 
take  much  international  co-operation,  and  determined 
action  by  surplus  as  well  as  deficit  countries,  if  continu- 
ing progress  is  to  be  made.  Strategies  of  adjustment  in 
the  deficit  countries  must  include  emphasis  on  elimina- 
tion of  domestic  sources  of  inflation  and  improvement  in 
international  cost-price  relationships.  It  is  important 
that  industrial  countries  in  relatively  strong  payments 
positions  should  ensure  continued  adequate  expansion 
of  domestic  demand,  within  prudent  limits.  Moreover 
these  countries,  as  well  as  other  countries  in  strong 
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payments  positions,  should  promote  increased  flows  of 
long-term  capital  exports. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  must  play  a  promi- 
nent role  in  balance  of  payments  financing  and  adjust- 
ment. We  therefore  strongly  endorse  the  recent  agree- 
ment of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  IMF  to  seek  ad- 
ditional resources  for  that  organization  and  to  link  IMF 
lending  to  the  adoption  of  appropriate  stabilization 
policies.  These  added  resources  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  IMF  to  encourage  and  assist  member 
countries  in  adopting  policies  which  will  limit  payments 
deficits  and  warrant  their  financing  through  the  private 
markets.  These  resources  should  be  used  with  the  con- 
ditionally and  flexibility  required  to  encourage  an  ap- 
propriate pace  of  adjustment. 

This  IMF  proposal  should  facilitate  the  maintenance 
of  reasonable  levels  of  economic  activity  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  resort  to  trade  and  payments  restrictions.  It 
demonstrates  co-operation  between  oil-exporting  na- 
tions, industrial  nations  in  stronger  financial  positions, 
and  the  IMF.  It  will  contribute  materially  to  the  health 
and  progress  of  the  world  economy.  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective,  we  also  reaffirm  our  intention  to  strive  to  in- 
crease monetary  stability. 

We  agreed  that  the  international  monetary  and  finan- 
cial system,  in  its  new  and  agreed  legal  framework, 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  early  implementation  of 
the  increase  in  quotas.  We  will  work  towards  an  early 
agreement  within  the  IMF  on  another  increase  in  the 
quotas  of  that  organization. 

Trade 

We  are  committed  to  providing  strong  political  lead- 
ership for  the  global  effort  to  expand  opportunities  for 
trade  and  to  strengthen  the  open  international  trading- 
system.  Achievement  of  these  goals  is  central  to  world 
economic  prosperity  and  the  effective  resolution  of  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Policies  on  protectionism  foster  unemployment,  in- 
crease inflation  and  undermine  the  welfare  of  our 
peoples.  We  are  therefore  agreed  on  the  need  to  main- 
tain our  political  commitment  to  an  open  and  non- 
discriminatory world  trading  system.  We  will  seek  both 
nationally  and  through  the  appropriate  international  in- 
stitutions to  promote  solutions  that  create  new  jobs  and 
consumer  benefits  through  expanded  trade  and  to  avoid 
appi'oaches  which  restrict  trade. 

The  Tokyo  Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
must  be  pursued  vigorously.  The  continuing  economic 
difficulties  make  it  even  more  essential  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  the  Tokyo  Declaration  and  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  set  of  agreements  to  the  maximum  bene- 
fit of  all.5  Toward  this  end,  we  will  seek  this  year  to 
achieve  substantive  progress  in  such  key  areas  as: 

(i)  a  tariff  reduction  plan  of  broadest  possible  applica- 
tion designed  to  achieve  a  substantial  cut  and  harmoni- 
zation and  in  certain  cases  the  elimination  of  tariffs; 

(ii)  codes,  agreements  and  other  measures  that  will 
facilitate  a  significant  reduction  of  non-tariff  barriers  to 
trade  and  the  avoidance  of  new  barriers  in  the  future 


and  that  will  take  into  account  the  structural  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  economy; 

(iii)  a  mutually  acceptable  approach  to  agriculture 
that  will  achieve  increased  expansion  and  stabilization 
of  trade,  and  greater  assurance  of  world  food  supplies. 

Such  progress  should  not  remove  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual countries  under  existing  international  agree- 
ments to  avoid  significant  market  disruption. 

While  seeking  to  conclude  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced agreements  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  among  all 
industrial  countries  we  are  determined,  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  the  Tokyo  Declaration,  to  ensure  that 
the  agreements  provide  special  benefits  to  developing 
countries. 

We  welcome  the  action  taken  by  Governments  to  re- 
duce counterproductive  competition  in  officially  sup- 
ported export  credits  and  propose  that  substantial  fur- 
ther efforts  be  made  this  year  to  improve  and  extend 
the  present  consensus  in  this  area. 

We  consider  that  irregular  practices  and  improper 
conduct  should  be  eliminated  from  international  trade, 
banking  and  commerce,  and  we  welcome  the  work  being 
done  toward  international  agreements  prohibiting  illicit 
payments. 

Energy 

We  welcome  the  measures  taken  by  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernments to  increase  energy  conservation.  The  increase 
in  demand  for  energy  and  oil  imports  continues  at  a  rate 
which  places  excessive  pressure  on  the  world's  deplet- 
ing hydrocarbon  resources.  We  agree  therefore  on  the 
need  to  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  our  efforts 
still  further. 

We  are  committed  to  national  and  joint  efforts  to 
limit  energy  demand  and  to  increase  and  diversify 
supplies.  There  will  need  to  be  greater  exchanges  of 
technology  and  joint  research  and  development  aimed 
at  more  efficient  energy  use,  improved  recovery  and 
use  of  coal  and  other  conventional  resources,  and  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 

Increasing  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  nuclear 
energy  to  satisfy  growing  energy  requirements  and  to 
help  diversify  sources  of  energy.  This  should  be  done 
with  the  utmost  precaution  with  respect  to  the  genera- 
tion and  dissemination  of  material  that  can  be  used  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  objective  is  to  meet  the  world's 
energy  needs  and  to  make  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  widely  available,  while  avoiding  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  also  agreed  that, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  non-proliferation  policies 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  acceptable  to  both  indus- 
trialized and  developing  countries  alike.  To  this  end,  we 
are  undertaking  a  preliminary  analysis  to  be  completed 
within  two  months  of  the  best  means  of  advancing  these 
objectives,  including  the  study  of  terms  of  reference  for 
international  fuel  cycle  evaluation. 


5  For  text  of  the  declaration,  approved  at  Tokyo  on 
Sept.  14,  1973,  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1973,  p.  450. 
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The  oil-importing  developing  countries  have  special 
problems  both  in  securing  and  in  paying  for  the  energy 
supplies  needed  to  sustain  their  economic  development 
programs.  They  require  additional  help  in  expanding 
their  domestic  energy  production  and  to  this  end  we 
hope  the  World  Bank,  as  its  resources  grow,  will  give 
special  emphasis  to  projects  that  serve  this  purpose. 

We  intend  to  do  our  utmost  to  ensure,  during  this 
transitional  period,  that  the  energy  market  functions 
harmoniously,  in  particular  through  strict  conservation 
measures  and  the  development  of  all  our  energy  re- 
sources. We  hope  very  much  that  the  oil-producing 
countries  will  take  these  efforts  into  account  and  will 
make  their  contribution  as  well. 

We  believe  that  these  activities  are  essential  to  ena- 
ble all  countries  to  have  continuing  energy  supplies  now 
and  for  the  future  at  reasonable  prices  consistent  with 
sustained  non-inflationary  economic  growth,  and  we  in- 
tend through  all  useful  channels  to  concert  our  policies 
in  continued  consultation  and  cooperation  with  each 
other  and  with  other  countries. 

North /South  Relations 

The  world  economy  can  only  grow  on  a  sustained  and 
equitable  basis  if  developing  countries  share  in  that 
grow  th.  Progress  has  been  made.  The  industrial  coun- 
tries have  maintained  an  open  market  system  despite  a 
deep  recession.  They  have  increased  aid  flows,  espe- 
cially to  poorer  nations.  Some  $8  billion  will  be  avail- 
aide  from  the  IDA  [International  Development  As- 
sociation! for  these  nations  over  the  next  three  years, 
as  we  join  others  in  fulfilling  pledges  to  its  Fifth  Re- 
plenishment. The  IMF  has  made  available  to  developing 
countries,  under  its  compensatory  financing  facility 
nearly  an  additional  $2  billion  last  year.  An  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  has  been 
created,  based  on  common  efforts  by  the  developed 
OPEC,  and  other  developing  nations. 

The  progress  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  have 
emerged  can  serve  as  an  excellent  base  for  further 
steps.  The  next  step  will  be  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  Conference  on  International  Economic  Cooperation 
and  we  agreed  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  achieve  this. 

We  shall  work: 

(i )  to  increase  the  flow  of  aid  and  other  real  resources 
from  the  industrial  to  developing  countries,  particularly 
to  the  800  million  people  who  now  live  in  absolute  pov- 
erty; and  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  aid; 

(ii)  to  facilitate  developing  countries'  access  to 
sources  of  international  finance; 

(iii)  to  support  such  multilateral  lending  institutions 
as  the  World  Bank,  whose  lending  capacity  we  believe 
will  have  to  be  increased  in  the  years  ahead  to  permit 
its  lending  to  increase  in  real  terms  and  widen  in  scope; 

(iv)  to  promote  the  secure  investment  needed  to  fos- 
ter world  economic  development; 

(v)  to  secure  productive  results  from  negotiations 
about  the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Common  Fund  for  individual  buffer  stock 
agreements  and  to  consider  problems  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  export  earnings  of  developing  countries:  and 

(vi)  to  continue  to  improve  access  in  a  non-disruptive 


way  to  the  markets  of  industrial  countries  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  developing  nations. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  actions  by  developed  and 
developing  countries  be  assessed  and  concerted  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  larger  goals  that  our  coun- 
tries share.  We  hope  that  the  World  Bank,  together 
with  the  IMF,  w'ill  consult  with  other  developed  and 
developing  countries  in  exploring  how  this  could  best  be 
done. 

The  well-being  of  the  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions are  bound  up  together.  The  developing  countries' 
growing  prosperity  benefit  industrial  countries,  as  the 
hitter's  growth  benefits  developing  nations.  Both  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  have  a  mutual  interest 
in  maintaining  a  climate  conducive  to  stable  growth 
worldwide. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  OF  SECRETARY  VANCE 
AND  SECRETARY  BLUMENTHAL,  MAY  8 

Weekly  <  'nni|>il.ii  mi    ul  Presidential  Due  n  men  Is  dated  May  16 

Secretary  Vance:  I  thought  I  might  say  just 
a  few  words  first  in  the  way  of  general  back- 
ground, and  then  both  Mike  and  I'll  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have  on 
the  details  of  the  document  which  was  issued 
and  the  appendix  to  it. 

There  are  about  three  points,  I  think,  that 
are  important  to  make  at  the  outset. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  summit  was  very 
important  because  it  dealt  with  substantive 
matters  in  a  way  which  was  unique.  I  talked 
to  one  person  after  the  summit  who  had  been 
to  all  three  of  the  summits,  and  he  said  that 
there  was  more  substance  dealt  with  in  this 
summit  than  any  of  the  others  which  had  been 
held.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of  a  process 
of  frank  exchanges  between  the  participants. 
The  atmosphere  was  friendly;  yet  people  were 
willing  to  put  their  differences  out  on  the  ta- 
ble. They  listened  to  each  other  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  were  able  to  develop  common 
ground  even  though  they  may  have  started 
with  differences. 

Unlike  the  past,  there  will  be  a  follow-on 
for  this  summit,  and  each  of  the  countries  will 
establish  one  or  more  individuals  who  will 
have  the  responsibility  to  follow  up  and  make 
sure  that  the  pledges  which  were  made  and 
the  recommendations  which  had  flowed  from 
these  meetings  will  be  carried  forward.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  step. 

Thirdly,   I  think  it  is  important  because  it 
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gave  for  the  first  time  a  number  of  the  partic- 
ipants a  chance  to  meet  with  each  other  and  to 
establish  a  close  personal  working  relation- 
ship. It  was  interesting  to  observe  this  and  to 
see  the  closeness  develop  as  the  days  went  on. 
I  think  in  this  respect  it  was  a  great  success, 
and  overall  I  would  evaluate  it  as  a  very  use- 
ful and  constructive  set  of  meetings. 

The  Prime  Minister  covered  a  number  of 
the  questions  which  you've  had  with  respect 
to  the  various  pledges  made  and  the  indi- 
vidual items.  But  I'm  sure  you  have  a  number 
more,  and  Mike  and  I  will  divide  up  answering 
the  questions.  Mike  will  take  primarily  those 
dealing  with  the  economic  issues  and  trade.  I 
will  cover  those  dealing  with  the  nuclear  mat- 
ters and  with  the  North-South  dialogue.  So, 
who  has  the  first  question? 

Q.  Who  will  follow  up  for  the  United 
States? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  positions,  precise  positions,  about 
the  deal  between  Germany  and  Brazil  about 
the  nuclear  question.  Could  you  elaborate  this 
problem? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  subject  was  just 
mentioned  in  passing.  It  did  not  come  up  as  a 
subject  for  any  real  discussion.  The  subject 
matter  was  much  broader  than  that  in  dealing 
with  the  nuclear  issues. 

Q.  Who  will  follow  up  with  the  United 
States? 

Secretary  Vance:  Henry  Owen,  who  is  sit- 
ting right  there  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  work  insofar  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  will  be  the  one  who  will  do  that. 
I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  another  reason 
for  the  success  of  this  summit,  I  think,  is  the 
excellence  of  the  preparation  work  that  was 
done  by  Henry  and  the  others  representing 
their  various  countries. 

Q.  How  will  that  work  exactly? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  details  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out. 

Q.  But  there  are  counterparts  for  Mr. 
Owen  ? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  are.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  When  the  communique  speaks  of  addi- 


tional resources  for  the  IMF  [Inter)iational 
Monetary  Fund],  is  that  beyond  what  the 
Interim  Committee  has  already  agreed  on,  the 
$10  billion  to  $15  billion?  Is  there  something 
more  in  mind? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  reference  in  the  com- 
munique to  the  additional  resources  of  the 
IMF  refers  to  what  the  Interim  Committee 
has  already  agreed  on. 

This  refers  first  to  the  Witteveen  facility 
and  to  the  support  of  the  countries  there  to 
making  that  a  reality.  Secondly,  it  refers  to 
the  support  for  increase,  a  further  increase,  a 
seventh  increase  in  the  quotas,  which  has  to 
be  decided  by  February  of  next  year. 

Q.  In  Washington  when  we  got  a  briefing 
abut  the  summit,  we  were  told  that  the  issue 
of  bribery,  extortion,  illicit  payments,  would 
not  be  ready  for  discussion  at  this  sum- 
mit. How  come  we  end  up  with  it  in  the 
appendix? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  This  was  a  sugges- 
tion that  was  made  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  countries  agreed  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
actual  language  includes  not  only  reference  to 
trade  but  also  to  commerce  and  to  banking, 
and  it  really  reflects  the  view  of  all  of  the 
leaders  there  that  that  was  an  important  issue 
and  that  we  should  collaborate  together  to 
stamp  it  out. 

Q.  At  what  point  did  you  decide  to  bring  it 
up?  Before  we  left,  according  to  the  people 
who  prepared  the  summit,  it  wasn't  going  to 
be  brought  up. 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  It  was  in  the  drafts 
that  I  saw. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  follow  that,  just  what 
does  the  language  of  the  appendix  mean? 
What  will  follow  here  in  relation  to  interna- 
tional trade,  banking,  and  commerce?  What 
are  the  practices  you  are  talking  about? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  There  are  discus- 
sions going  on  to  negotiate  agreements  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  before  us  in  the 
Congress  a  legislative  proposal  to  make  brib- 
ery for  Americans  illegal.  That  would  require 
collaboration  with  other  governments,  and 
certainly  this  language  ought  to  make  it  pos- 
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sible  to  and  somewhat  easier  to  really  put 
some  teeth  into  that  legislation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  which  level  the  pri- 
mary analysis  of  the  nuclear  question  is 
going  to  be  conducted? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  tell  you  what  was 
agreed  upon.  It  was  agreed  that  there  would 
be  a  study  to  be  completed  within  two  months 
with  reports  back  to  the  members  of  the 
summit.  That  would  encompass  an  analysis  of 
what  could  be  done  in  general  terms  to  meet 
the  problems  raised  in  the  nuclear  field  aris- 
ing out  of  the  danger  of  proliferation  coming 
from  the  export  of  nuclear  materials  for  pur- 
poses of  energy. 

And  it  was  further  agreed  that  there  would 
be  the  development  of  the  terms  of  reference 
for  a  much  longer  study  which  would  be  in- 
volved with  an  evaluation  of  the  international 
fuel  cycle.  And  that  study  would  take,  I  would 
say,  probably  a  year  or  more  to  do,  once  the 
terms  of  reference  are  developed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  whether 
the  language  of  the  communique  is  meant  to 
imply  that  all  of  the  members  now  approve 
of  a  common  fund  for  commodities 
stabilization? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  was  agreement  that 
there  should  be  a  common  fund.  It  is  not  the 
common  fund,  but  a  common  fund. 

Q.  Is  that  the  IRF  idea? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  idea  is  that  there 
should  be  a  common  fund  which  would  be  re- 
lated to  commodity  agreements  which  have 
been  negotiated. 

Q.  A  common  fund  of  how  much,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary  Blumenthal :  None  of  the  details 
have  been  worked  out  and  are  stated  in  the 
communique.  The  important  decision  that  was 
taken  here  is  represented  by  the  agreement  of 
all  the  heads  of  government  there.  On  the  no- 
tion that  there  shall  be  a  common  fund  for 
stabilization  of  commodities,  with  buffer 
stocks,  that  the  type  of  fund,  how  and  where 
and  what  amounts,  how  it  will  function,  that's 
something  to  be  discussed  and  negotiated  in 
the  future.  But  there  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
notion  of  a  common  fund  idea. 


Q.  Mr.  Blumenthal,  I  think  it's  lovely  that 
you  have  agreed  that  you  would  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  yet  curb  inflation  simul- 
taneously, but  what  specifically  have  you  de- 
cided to  do  that  would  help  you  achieve  that 
rather  magnificent  goal? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  I  think  the  signifi- 
cant thing  about  that  statement  is  that  the 
heads  of  government  have  agreed  that  having 
stated  certain  growth  targets  in  some  cases 
and  certain  stabilization  targets  in  other 
cases,  that  they  undertake  a  pledge,  as  Prime 
Minister  Callaghan  said,  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  meet  those  targets.  And  they 
have  also  agreed  that  the  meeting  of  those 
targets  cannot,  should  not,  be  at  the  expense 
of  inflation;  that  therefore,  as  each  of  them 
takes  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  the  growth 
targets,  it  is  understood  by  all  of  the  others 
that  they  will  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  in- 
flation and  that  they  will  fight  against  infla- 
tion; that  these  two  things  are  closely  related 
together  and  must  be  watched  together.  It's 
clearly  left  to  each  individual  country  to  de- 
velop its  own  internal  policies  and  specifics. 

Q.  But  how  is  that  any  different  from  any 
previous  goals,  either  common  or  individu- 
ally? Does  it  mean  higher  inflation  and  less 
growth? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  I  think  as  far  as 
summit  meetings  are  concerned,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  sense  that  previously  there 
were  some  general  goals.  But  here  there  are 
not  only  targets,  but  there  is  a  commitment  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  meet  these  targets. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  President  Carter  said  he 
is  bringing  new  initiatives  to  the  summit  con- 
ference. Could  you  be  more  specific  as  to  what 
those  initiatives  were  and  the  final  results  of 
them  ? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes.  There  were  a 
number  of  new  initiatives. 

One  of  them  is  the  study  that  I  referred  to  a 
moment  ago  which  concerns  an  evaluation  of 
the  international  fuel  cycle. 

Secondly,  were  proposals  relating  to  the 
special  action  fund.  We  reached  general 
agreement  that  there  should  be  a  special  ac- 
tion fund  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  greatest  need  and  that 
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each  would  contribute  his  adequate  share  to 
that  particular  fund. 

The  whole  issue  of  irregular  practices  which 
Mike  referred  to  a  moment  ago  is  another  one 
of  the  new  initiatives  that  was  brought  for- 
ward. 

Those  are  some  examples. 

Q.  Just  to  follow  up  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary, 
th  is  special  action  fund  to  which  you  refer,  is 
that  mentioned  in  the  appendix,  and  what 
exactly  is  it? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  is  not,  in  those  terms, 
mentioned.  It  is  something  which  will  come  up 
at  the  meetings  which  will  be  held  in  Paris  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  the  North-South  meet- 
ings which  are  called  the  CIEC  [Conference 
on  International  Economic  Cooperation]  meet- 
ings. And  what  it  is,  is  a  fund  which  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  the 
poorest  countries  which  are  having  balance- 
of-payments  problems  and  specific  needs  of 
that  kind.  That,  in  general,  is  what  the  nature 
is. 

Q.  Outside  the  IMF? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  outside. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  common  fund  as  well? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  Yes.  That  is  unre- 
lated to  the  common  fund.  May  I  just  add  one 
or  two  others  in  the  area  of  special 
initiatives — of  new  initiatives. 

I  would  think  that  one  ought  to  add  the  de- 
cision in  the  trade  area,  that  there  has  to  be  a 
new — of  the  heads  of  government — to  pledge- 
themselves  to  a  new  impetus  in  the  trade 
negotiations,  against  the  background  of  a  re- 
jection of  protectionism  and  with  the  com- 
mitment to  make  substantial  progress  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  the  two- 
month  nuclear  study  and  the  one-year  study 
to  set.  terms  of  reference.  Was  there  any 
agreement  here  that  during  that  period,  either 
the  two-month  or  the  one-year,  that  there 
would  not  be  the  sales  of  nuclear-grade 
materials? 

Secretary  Vance:  No.  No  such  agreement 
was  reached  at  this  time.  Each  country  will 
take  care  of  that  decision,  which  it  will  have 
to  make  according  to  its  own  views  of  the 


matter.  The  discussions  of  these  issues  will 
continue  in  the  London  suppliers  group  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  correct  one  thing  which 
you  said.  The  two-month  study  will  be  a  study 
which  will  include  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  reference.  So,  after  that 
two-month  study,  one  should  have  the  terms 
of  reference.  And  then  a  decision  as  to  how  to 
proceed  on  the  actual  study  itself,  which  could 
last  a  year  or  more. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  would  the  nuclear 
suppliers  be  brought  into  the  study,  if  at  all? 

Secretary  Vance:  In  the  initial  study,  the 
two-month  study,  the  nuclear  suppliers  group 
as  such  will  not  be  involved  in  it.  As  one 
moves  on  to  international  fuel  cycle  evalua- 
tion, then  the  London  suppliers  group  and  the 
individuals  involved  in  it  would  undoubtedly 
become  a  part  of  that  broader  study. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  the  special  action 
fund  be  within  the  framework  of  any  existing 
organization  such  as  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development], 
G-10  [Group  of  Ten],  or  something  entirely 
new? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  decision  has  not  yet 
been  made,  as  to  where  it  would  be  placed. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  how  does  your  special  action 
fund  differ  from  the  decisions  made  at  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  in  197U? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  Can  Mr.  Blumenthal? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  No,  I  really  can't.  I 
do  not  know  what  happened  with  that  confer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  special  fund. 

Q.  Mr.  Blumenthal,  most  of  the  countries 
involved  here  have  not  been  able  to  fight  infla- 
tion and  reduce  unemployment  in  the  recent 
past.  Now,  apart  from  saying  that  they're 
going  to  do  it  now,  what  is  it  that  they  have 
done  here  that's  going  to  enable  them  to  do  it 
then  ? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  Well,  I  can  only  re- 
peat again  that  what  I  think  is  significant  is 
that  the  countries  have  agreed  that  they  will 
do  what  is  necessary  to  meet  their  growth 
targets.  Meeting  their  growth  targets  and  at 
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the  same  time  meeting  the  stabilization 
targets  for  those  countries  who  have  been 
deficit  countries  in  the  past  will  improve  the 
international  economic  environment.  It  will 
create  additional  volumes  of  trade.  Certainly, 
the  stabilization  programs  will  reduce  infla- 
tion. And  through  this  improved  international 
environment,  and  through  the  commitment  to 
meet  those  targets,  the  overall  situation  is 
likely  to  be  improved. 

There  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  government  to  find  a  solution,  to  find  the 
formula  for  dealing  with  inflation  and  for  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  in  their  individual 
countries.  There  was  an  effort  to  see  how  they 
could  work  together  in  order  to  make  that 
situation  for  each  of  them  better. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  your  re- 
jection of  protectionism,  you  still  reserve  the 
right  to  avoid  significant  market  disruption. 
If  any  country  can  characterize  its  problem 
as  significant  market  disruptions,  wouldn't 
protectionism  still  grow  under  that  flag? 

Secretary  Blumenthal :  I  don't  really  think 
so.  We  interpret  that  as  a  reference,  and  it's 
generally  interpreted  as  a  reference,  to  the 
existing  arrangements  that  now  exist  and  the 
rights  that  exist  under  the  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  for  coun- 
tries who  face  particular  problems  of  disrup- 
tion to  get  some  relief,  sometimes  for  tempo- 
rary periods  of  time.  The  GATT  has  specific 
provisions  for  that.  And  this  particular  para- 
graph merely  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
further  liberalization  takes  place,  these 
rights,  of  course,  are  not  affected  by  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  part  of  the  communique  emphasiz- 
ing the  readiness  of  the  heads  of  government 
to  meet  the  targets  they  have  set  themselves  in 
sovereignty  between  that  old  practice  in  the 
OECD  to  have  representatives  talk  in  various 
groups  about  targets  and  establishing  when 
the  governments  are  to  meet  those  targets?  I 
don't  see  a  difference.  How  do  you  see 
the  difference? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  In  the  past,  coun- 
tries have  indicated  what  it  is  that  they  hope 
to  do.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  heads  of 
government  have  not  only  indicated  what  it  is 


that  they  hope  to  do  but  they  have  given  a 
pledge  that  they  will,  if  they  fail,  fall  short  of 
it,  take  the  necessary  measures  to  make  sure 
that  they  achieve  their  targets. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  given  what  you  have  said 
here  today,  and  Secretary  Vance  as  well,  just 
how  disappointed  is  the  American  delegation 
that  something  substantial  is  not  accom- 
plished? [Laughter.]  Seriously,  how  disap- 
pointed are  you? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  We  are  not  at  all 
disappointed.  We  are  quite  pleased,  because 
we  believe  that  very  substantial  results  have 
been  accomplished. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  specific  things 
that  have  been  done  in  the  area  of  setting 
targets  and  the  commitment  that  they  will  be 
met,  in  the  commitment  of  all  of  us  to 
strengthen  international  institutions,  both  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  in  the  decision  to 
give  a  real  impetus  to  the  trade  negotiations 
which  have  been  stalled  for  some  time,  in  find- 
ing a  solution  to  the  nuclear  problem  to  which 
Secretary  Vance  has  referred,  in  the  decision 
to  collaborate  and  take  some  specific  steps  in 
the  North-South  dialogue  and  to  resolve  to 
make  the  CIEC  ministerial  meetings  and 
these  discussions  a  success,  in  the  matter  of 
illicit  payments,  and  a  variety  of  other  ways. 

We  think  that  kind  of  complete  agreement, 
the  way  in  which  the  leaders  got  to  know  each 
other,  that  they  worked  out  these  problems, 
represents  a  considerable  success.  But 
perhaps  Secretary  Vance  would  like  to  add  to 
that  further. 

Secretary  Vance:  No. 

Q.  Is  that  good  intentions  only,  then? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  don't  think  it's  good 
intentions  only,  at  all.  These  declarations 
were  reached,  and  as  I  indicated  earlier,  these 
are  not  simply  pious  words;  they  are  going  to 
be  followed  up  on. 

Plans  are  to  be  developed  and  will  be  car- 
ried out.  We'll  be  seeing  the  results  of  the  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  North-South  issues 
to  which  both  Mike  and  I  have  referred  in  the 
CIEC  meeting  which  will  come  up  at  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Insofar  as  the  illicit  payments  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  this  declaration  is  made, 
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I  think,  is  going  to  have  a  very  important  ef- 
fect on  the  action  that  has  been  going  forward 
in  the  United  Nations  to  try  and  complete  the 
study  in  that  particular  area.  It  will  give  im- 
petus and  strength  to  it. 

And  I  could  go  on  through  many  of  the 
other  issues. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  communique  from  the  various  leaders 
about  how  they  had  influenced  each  other, 
and  the  President  said  that  he  had  learned  a 
great  deal.  Does  that  mean  that  any  of  his 
views  that  he  had  before  coming  i>ito  this  ses- 
sion on  these  various  matters  were  modified 
or  changed? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes.  I  think  that  that  was 
not  only  true  of  the  President,  but  of  all  of  the 
participants.  They  really  did  listen  to  each 
other  and  learned  from  the  listening  process. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  how 
the  President's  view  may  have  been  changed, 
for  instance,  on  the  nuclear  issue,  if  it  were 
modified  at  all  there? 

Secretary  Vance:  On  the  nuclear  issue,  I 
think  that  this  was  primarily  one  in  which  we 
were  trying  to  explain  what  our  suggestion 
was  about.  And  in  the  process  of  doing  that, 
there  was  a  full  exchange  which,  I  think, 
sharpened  the  view  of  all  of  us  with  respect  to 
the  problems  of  the  other  nations  who  are  not 
quite  as  fortunate  as  we  are  in  terms  of  the 
resources  which  we  have.  And  in  that  sense,  I 
think  it  was  useful  for  us.  I  think  they  also 
learned  from  the  process,  and  therefore  we 
were  very  much  encouraged  when  they  were 
willing  to  agree  to  go  forward  with  these 
studies  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Q.  Does  this  year  or  ?nore  of  study  of  the 
nuclear  problem,  Mr.  Secretary,  represent  a 
retreat  from  President  Carter's  position  on 
the  nuclear  proliferation? 

Secretary  Vance:  Not  at  all,  no.  This  is 
wholly  consistent  with  it.  This  is  what  he  has 
proposed  before. 

Q.  What's  the  policy  going  to  be  on  export  of 
enriched  uranium  during  that  year  or  year 
and  a  half? 

Secretary  Vance:  You  say  you've  got  copies 
in  the  room? 


Mr.  Powell  [Jody  Powell,  White  House 
Press  Secretary]:  The  statements  of  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  that  were  delivered  two  weeks 
ago  are  available  in  the  back  of  the  room  for 
anyone  who  wants  them. 

Secretary  Vance:  Did  you  get  the  answer  to 
that? 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  what  the  policy  is 
going  to  be. 

Secretary  Vance:  It's  laid  out  in  some  de- 
tail. It's  rather  long  and  complicated.  There 
are  two  or  three  sheets  in  the  back  of  the 
room  on  it. 

Q.  The  common  fund  will  be  invited  to  join 
in  aid  for  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Which  form  will  this  invitation  have? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  this  is  the  form  which  it  will 
take. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there's  a  notable  lack  of 
refereyice  to  Japan's  involvement  in  trilateral 
issues.  Could  you  please  explain  how  Japan 
was  involved  in  the  discussions  and  also 
whether  or  not  it  was  talked  about — Japan's 
trade  surplus  with  the  European  countries? 

Secretary  Vance:  Japan  was  intimately  in- 
volved in  all  of  the  discussions.  There  was  a 
free-flowing  discussion  between  the  heads  of 
state  which  flowed  back  and  forth.  The 
Japanese  participated  very  actively  and  in  a 
very  constructive  way  during  these  discus- 
sions. The  question  which  you  specifically  re- 
ferred to  did  come  up  as  one  of  the  items  in 
the  discussion. 

Q.  How  was  it  resolved? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  day  Secretary  Blunienthal  was 
talking  to  us  about  the  human  rights  issue, 
said  that  the  leaders  universally  praised 
President  Carter's  position.  And  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan  tonight  indicated  the  same  thing.  The 
German  sources  are  saying  that  during  the 
conversations,  while  praising  President  Car- 
ter's position,  Chancellor  Schmidt  pointed  out 
that  continuation  of  a  too-vocal  human  rights 
policy  might  deter  the  ability  of  the  Germans 
to  get  Germans  out  of  Eastern  countries.  Did 
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Chancellor  Schmidt  make  such  a  statement 
ilining  the  meeting? 

Secretary  Vance:  He  did  make  such  a 
statement  during  the  meeting.  I  don't  want  to 
go  into  details  on  what  individuals  said,  but 
that  was  one  of  the  issues  which  was  raised  in 
general  terms,  that  some  countries  had  differ- 
ent problems  with  respect  to  how  they  would 
handle  it — but  not  with  the  basic  principle. 
There  was  no  difference  at  all  with  respect  to 
the  basic  principle. 

Q.  Do  yon  agree  with  the  idea  of  organizing 
free  trade,  and  to  which  extent  do  you  think  it 
can  be  organized? 

Q.    Free    trade,    as    the   French    have 

suggested. 

Secretary  Vance:  Did  you  get  that,  Mike? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  I  think  I  got  the 
question.  I  hope  I  understand  the  significance 
of  it.  [Laughter.] 

Yes,  we  do  agree  that  indeed  we  are  happy 
with  the  conclusion  that  comes  out  of  this 
meeting,  which  rejects  protectionism  and 
therefore,  by  implication  and  also  very 
explicitly,  comes  down  in  favor  of  negotiating 
and  having  a  new  impetus,  so  that  this  year 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  progress  toward  a  rapid 
conclusion  of  a  negotiation  which  will  repre- 
sent freer  trade. 

We  certainly  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 
There  was  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
structural  changes  in  the  world  economy  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

We  welcome  that  because  it  will  allow  all  of 
us  in  the  context  of  the  trade  negotiations  to 
take  into  account  not  only  tariff  problems  but 
also  non-tariff-barrier  problems  and  agricul- 
tural problems,  internal  taxation,  subsidies, 
the  many  matters  that  exist  in  the  world  of 
trade  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  if  freer  trade, 
which  we  desire  and  which  we  all  want  to 
achieve,  is  to  be  brought  about. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  see  tomor- 
row's meeting  with  President  Asad  of  Syria 
and  your  coming  meeting  with  Mr.  Allon? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  question  was:  How  do 
I  see  the  forthcoming  meeting  with  President 
Asad,  which  we  will  have  tomorrow,  and  also 
my  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Allon? 


The  President  and  I  are  looking  forward 
very  much  to  our  meeting  with  President 
Asad.  He  is  one  of  the  key  figures,  of  course, 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  solving  of  the 
Middle  East  question.  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  most  of  the  other  Arab 
leaders,  but  this  will  be  our  first  meeting  with 
him,  at  least  the  President's  first  meeting 
with  him. 

His  views  are  going  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  our  final  views 
with  respect  to  the  proposals  which  we  may 
choose  to  make  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  question. 

I  met  with  Foreign  Minister  Allon  on  my 
last  Middle  East  trip.  A  good  deal  has  hap- 
pened since  that  time,  and  we  have  had  these 
meetings  with  the  other  Arab  leaders  during 
that  period.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  was  time 
for  us  to  meet  again,  where  I  could  review 
with  him  what  had  come  out  of  the  conversa- 
tions with  the  other  Arab  leaders  and  get  the 
latest  thinking  of  the  Israelis  on  the  Middle 
East  question. 

Q.  Excuse  me;  one  followup.  You  did  men- 
tion the  trade  surplus  of  Japan  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  but  was  it  re- 
solved? Did  Japan  make  any  overtures  at 
reducing  trade  surplus  and  helping  these  eco- 
nomic deficits  in  Europe? 

Secretary  Blumenthal:  Japan,  along  with 
the  other  countries,  committed  itself  to  meet 
its  growth  targets  and  to  meet  its  targets  that 
had  previously  stated.  And  it  did  accept  the 
notion  that  the  strong  countries  must  make  a 
particular  effort  so  that  the  surpluses  in  the 
world  can  be  taken  care  of.  So,  in  that  sense, 
the  Japanese  took  full  cognizance  of  their  po- 
sition and  promised  to  act  accordingly. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  willing  to  modify  its 
nuclear  policy  if  the  ?-esult  of  the  two-month 
study  should  request,  and  especially  in  terms 
of  the  condition,  or  requirement,  of  the  ap- 
proval for  doing  the  reprocessing  in  foreign 
countries — or  do  you  know  if  the  United 
States  expects  to  store  the  nuclear  waste  in- 
side the  United  States  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  two-month  study  will 
be  a  preliminary  analysis,  as  I  indicated, 
which  will  develop  the  terms  of  reference  for 
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the  longer  study  which  will  go  into  the  kinds 
of  question  which  you  are  talking  about.  Of 
course,  what  comes  out  of  that  will  be  very 
important,  not  only  to  the  United  States  in 
determining  what  its  policy  should  be  in  the 
future  but  to  all  the  other  participants  who 
will  be  involved  in  it. 

TEXT  OF  DECLARATION  ON  BERLIN,  MAY  9  6 

The  four  heads  of  state  and  of  government  of  France, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  FRG 
have  reviewed  questions  relating  to  the  situation  in 
Germany  and  particularly  Berlin. 

The  four  governments  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
the  positive  effect  which  the  Quadripartite  Agreement 
of  3  September  1971  has  had  on  the  situation  in  and 
around  Berlin.  They  agreed  that  the  strict  observance 
and  full  implementation  of  the  Agreement,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  continued  improvement  of  the  situ- 
ation, are  essential  to  the  strengthening  of  detente,  the 
maintenance  of  security  and  the  development  of  cooper- 
ation throughout  Europe.  The  governments  of  France, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  noted  that 
detente  would  be  seriously  threatened  if  any  one  of  the 
four  signatory  powers  to  the  Quadripartite  Agreement 
were  not  to  respect  fully  the  undertakings  confirmed  by 
the  signatory  powers  in  the  Agreement  and  in  the 
Quadripartite  Declaration  of  November  1972. 

The  three  Powers  recalled  that  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement  was  based  explicitly  on  the  fact  that  quad- 
ripartite rights  and  responsibilities  and  the  correspond- 
ing wartime  and  post-war  four  Power  agreements  and 
decisions  were  not  affected.  They  reaffirmed  that  this 
status  of  the  special  area  of  Berlin  could  not  be  modified 
unilaterally.  The  three  Powers  will  continue  to  reject 
all  attempts  to  put  in  question  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities which  France,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  retain  relating  to  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  and  to  all  four  sectors  of  Berlin. 

The  four  governments  recalled  that  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  is  the  af- 
firmation that  the  ties  between  the  Western  Sectors  of 
Berlin  and  the  FRG  should  be  maintained  and  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Agreement.  This  conforms  with  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  the  people  directly  concerned.  In  this  regard, 
the  three  Powers  took  special  note  of  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  taking  into  account  the 
provisions  of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  relevant  to 
its  responsibilities  for  representing  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Sectors  of  Berlin  abroad,  to  enable  the  West- 
ern Sectors  of  Berlin  to  profit  from  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  East-West  relations. 


The  four  governments  pledged  their  cooperation  in 
maintaining  a  political  situation  conducive  to  the  vital- 
ity and  prosperity  of  the  Western  Sectors  of  Berlin. 
The  three  Powers  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Senat  of  Berlin  to  ensure  that  the  Western  Sectors  re- 
main an  attractive  place  in  which  to  invest  and  to  work. 
They  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  the  city's  securi- 
ty, which  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS  WITH  PRESIDENT 
ASAD  OF  SYRIA,  GENEVA,  MAY  97 

President  Carter 

It's  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  hope 
that  I  come  to  Geneva  to  meet  with  the  great 
President  of  Syria,  President  Asad.  As  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  look  to  him  for  guidance  and 
advice  and  for  support  as  all  of  us  search  for 
progress  in  achieving  peace  in  that  important 
and  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

President  Asad  has  a  great  role  to  play  be- 
cause of  his  experience,  the  greatness  of  his 
country,  his  interest  in  and  sensitivity  about 
world  affairs  outside  his  region,  and  because 
of  his  ability  to  bring  together  different 
peoples  who  in  the  past  have  been  unfriendly 
toward  one  another  and  at  odds. 

This  is  a  year  when  we  are  blessed  with 
strong  and  moderate  leaders  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  region.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  year  of 
hope  for  substantial  progress,  but  it  can  only 
be  achieved  with  close  consultation,  open 
minds,  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  very  difficult  obstacles.  I  have  already  met 
with  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan, and  this  meeting  with  President  Asad 
will  help  me  to  understand  the  common 
agreements  that  exist  and  the  potentials  for 
the  resolution  of  differences  that  still  remain. 

The  good  will  of  President  Asad  has  already 
been  demonstrated.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  in  the  search  for 
peace,  working  closely  with  my  predecessors 
in  the  White  House  and  with  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  others,  as  efforts  have  been  made. 


,;  Issued  following  a  meeting  of  President  Carter, 
President  Giscard  d'Estaing,  Chancellor  Schmidt,  and 
Prime  Minister  Callaghan  (text  from  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16). 


7  Made  prior  to  their  meeting  (text  from  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16,  which 
includes  additional  remarks  by  President  Carter  on  this 
occasion).  President  Asad  spoke  in  Arabic. 
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We  have  no  regional  role  to  play  in  this 
year's  deliberations,  but  we  hope  to  act  as  an 
intermediary  who  can  have  influence  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  other  nations  trust  us  to 
be  fair,  to  be  objective,  to  be  truthful,  to  be 
determined. 

Following  my  own  meetings  with  these 
great  leaders,  we  will  ask  our  own  Secretary 
of  State,  Cyrus  Vance,  to  visit  the  Middle 
Eastern  region  again  to  consult  more  closely 
with  the  nations  involved  in  future  delibera- 
tions. And  I  believe  that  if  I  can  learn  from 
President  Asad  today,  that  that  will  be 
another  major  step  toward  the  progress  that 
we  all  hope  to  see. 

There  must  be  fairness;  there  must  be  some 
flexibility;  there  must  be  a  forgetting  about 
past  differences  and  misunderstandings;  there 
must  be  determination;  there  must  be  a  res- 
olution of  the  Palestine  problem  and  a  home- 
land for  the  Palestinians;  there  must  be  some 
resolution  of  border  disputes;  and  there  also 
must  be  an  assurance  of  permanent  and  real 
peace  with  guarantees  for  the  future  security 
of  these  countries  which  all  can  trust.  We  will 
add  our  good  offices  as  requested,  but  I  am 
very  much  aware  that  the  agreement  can  only 
be  permanent  and  can  only  be  initiated  if  the 
parties  who  live  there  reach  an  understanding 
with  one  another. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Asad  for  being  willing  to  come  to  Geneva 
to  meet  with  me,  and  I  will  try  to  capitalize  on 
the  close  friendship  which  he  and  I  have  al- 
ready established.  And  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  fruitful  because  of  his  good 
will,  his  experience,  his  knowledge,  his  sen- 
sitivity, and  his  graciousness  in  meeting  me 
here. 

So,  thank  you  again,  President  Asad.  I  hope 
that  this  day's  deliberations  will  be  a  contri- 
bution to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  which  can 
help  to  guarantee  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

President  Asad 

Before  I  read  the  prepared  short  statement, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  President  Carter  for  his  warm 
expressions  which  he  has  kindly  offered  and 
also  to  thank  him  for  his  untiring,  persistent 


efforts  which  he  manifested  toward  reaching, 
achieving  peace  in  the  area  which  he  has  man- 
ifested since  he  took  office. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
encountered  in  the  past  and  which  will  ob- 
viously exist  to  some  extent  in  our  search  for 
peace  and  for  a  solution  of  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  must  say,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
that  taken  in  their  totality,  the  expressions  of 
President  Carter  on  the  subject  have  created 
an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  an  encouraging 
atmosphere  of  optimism. 

And  as  I  said  at  the  airport  in  Geneva  yes- 
terday on  arrival,  I  believe  that  the  target 
which  President  Carter  has  in  mind,  the 
target  which  we  have  in  mind — namely,  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  and  the  achievement 
of  peace  in  the  area — is  a  noble  target,  is  of 
such  a  nobility  as  a  target  that  it  should  be 
the  goal  of  everybody  in  the  world  who  loves 
peace.  And  as  long  as  we  hold  tenaciously  to 
some  moral  values,  as  long  as  we  do  that,  we 
are  bound  to  strive  very  hard  for  the 
achievement  of  justice  and  the  solution  of 
causes  all  around  the  world,  causes  that  are 
worthy,  and  of  course  we  mentioned  foremost 
among  these  the  cause  that  we  are  engaged 
in,  trying  to  seek  a  solution  for  in  our  area. 

And  as  long  as  leaders  of  principle  meet  to- 
gether to  discuss  these  pernicious,  difficult, 
complicated  problems — foremost  among  which 
is  that  of  the  Middle  East — as  long  as  these 
leaders,  with  that  moral  courage,  can  meet 
together,  so  much  more  would  we  be  armed 
with  the  possibilities  of  finding  a  just  and  last- 
ing solution. 

Although  it  is  not  always  wise  or  useful  to 
prejudge  things  and  be  ahead  of  events,  I 
would  like  to  express  myself  right  now — 
although  the  meeting  between  President  Car- 
ter and  myself  is  still  at  its  first  flush,  so  to 
speak,  the  first  few  minutes — I  would  like  to 
say  nevertheless,  and  take  the  risk  in  saying 
it,  that  we  are  greatly  optimistic. 

This  does  not  mean  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  become  axiomatic,  nor  do  we  mean 
that  there  is,  or  there  suddenly  has  appeared, 
a  magic  wand  to  solve  the  problem.  But  what 
it  does  prove  is  that  obviously  there  is  the  will 
to  look  for  a  solution,  a  solution  which  is  just 
and  lasting. 
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The  recent  statement  of  the  President  you 
know  that  as  a  result  of  contacts  that  have 
taken  place  between  the  Syrian  Arab  Repub- 
lic and  the  United  States  of  America,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  President  Carter  and  myself 
would  meet  today.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
meet.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  shall  begin  our 
talks  at  the  hotel,  and  shortly  we  shall  discuss 
the  main  subject,  which  is  of  interest  to  all; 
namely,  how  to  move  toward  a  just  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Again,  I  would  thank  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  his  coming  to  Geneva  for  this 
meeting. 

Regarding  the  achievement  of  a  just  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  our  opinion,  which  we 
have  always  declared,  is  that  a  grave  situation 
threatening  international  peace  and  security 
exists  in  our  region. 

This  situation  arises  from  the  continued  oc- 
cupation of  the  Arab  territories  which  Israel 
seized  by  force  in  1967,  as  well  as  from  Is- 
rael's denial  of  the  legitimate  recognition  of 
various  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine.  The 
fact  that  this  occupation  and  the  homelessness 
of  an  entire  people  continue  inevitably  means 
the  prolongation  of  a  grave  situation  that 
threatens  to  renew  the  wars  and  tragedies 
from  which  our  region  has  suffered  for  30 
years. 

We  in  Syria  have  repeatedly  stressed  our 
determination  to  continue  to  work  with  full 
facility  in  order  to  make  our  region  enjoy  the 
peace  which  it  needs.  This  peace  would  serve 
not  only  the  interests  of  our  region  but  those 
of  the  world  at  large.  We  welcome  any  sincere 
effort  that  may  help  establish  a  just  peace  in 
our  region  and  believe  that  the  sincere  efforts 
which  the  United  States  of  America  can  exert 
in  this  field  are  basic  and  important. 

As  you  know,  President  Carter  has  started 
a  series  of  talks  with  a  number  of  Arab  leaders 
aimed  to  know  at  first  hand  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  order  to  promulgate  an  American 
stand  and,  as  a  number  of  American  officials 
have  declared,  in  order  to  use  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  help  find  a  solu- 
tion based  on  justice  for  the  existing  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East. 

My  meeting  with  President  Carter  today  is 
within  this  context.  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
talks  will  enhance  opportunities  of  peace,  will 


throw  light  on  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
will  pave  the  way  with  clear  ideas  for  the 
holding  of  the  Geneva  conference,  which,  as  is 
generally  agreed,  provides  a  suitable 
framework  for  the  implementation  of  the  res- 
olutions on  the  Middle  East  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

We  shall  spend  three  days  in  Switzerland, 
during  which  I  shall  visit  Bern  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Furgler,  who  has  kindly 
come  to  Geneva  and  to  whom  I  have  paid  a 
courtesy  call  this  morning.  We  are  happy  to 
be  in  Switzerland. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  again  President 
Carter  and  hope  that  we  will  meet  success  in 
our  effort. 

EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS  WITH  PRESIDENT  ASAD 
OF  SYRIA,  GENEVA,  MAY  98 

President  Carter 

Many  of  the  American  leaders  who  have 
been  to  Syria  to  meet  with  President  Asad, 
and  who  have  also  met  with  many  other 
leaders  around  the  world,  have  almost 
always  come  back  to  report  that  he  is  one  of 
their  favorite  leaders  of  all  the  world;  that 
he's  brilliant,  also  a  very  enjoyable  compan- 
ion, very  frank,  and  very  helpful  in  the 
discussions.  Although  I  don't  agree  with  ev- 
erything that  my  predecessors  have  re- 
ported, this  is  one  occasion  when  I  agree 
completely. 

Although  he's  quite  modest,  I've  discov- 
ered that  he  speaks  English  very  well  and 
also  reads  the  finest  American  literature. 
He's  about  halfway  through  reading  "Why 
Not  The  Best?"  [Laughter.] 

He  and  I  have  compared  our  backgrounds. 
He  comes  from  the  same  type  farm  commu- 
nity where  I  grew  up,  and  we've  just 
discovered  that  we  were  whipped  quite 
often  by  the  same  stern  but  fair  fathers.  We 
also  agreed  that  the  whippings  didn't  hurt 
us  much  since  we  both  became  Presidents  of 
our  country. 


8  Given  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  President  Carter  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
dated  May  16).  President  Asad  spoke  in  Arabic. 
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I  believe  that  this  visit  in  Geneva,  which 
President  Asad  was  kind  enough  to  help  ar- 
range, can  possibly  be  a  milestone  in  the 
world's  search  for  peace.  Because  of  Presi- 
dent Asad's  personal  strength  and  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Middle  Eastern  re- 
gion and  its  history  and  background,  he  has 
helped  me  a  great  deal  to  understand.  And 
the  unique  role  that  Syria  can  play  in  this 
year's  search  for  agreement  is  valued  by  all 
those  who  have  studied  this  very  difficult 
question.  His  willingness  to  reach  out  to 
other  people  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
trust  which  the  Palestinians  have  placed  in 
him,  by  his  sacrificial  effort  to  bring  peace 
to  Lebanon,  and  by  his  effort  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  with  his  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly in  Jordan. 

We  realize  that  this  year's  deliberations 
will  not  be  easy  ones,  but  we  will  not  be  de- 
flected from  our  effort  to  reach  agreements 
by  slogans  which  no  longer  apply  and  by  an- 
cient wounds  which  all  of  us  are  trying  to 
help  be  cured  and  forgotten. 

The  prospect  for  peace  and  harmony, 
prosperity  and  trade,  mutual  understanding 
and  increased  world  leadership,  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  parties  involved  to  search 
equally  for  a  resolution  of  differences. 

I'm  especially  grateful  that  our  own  na- 
tion's relationships  with  Syria  are  being 
strengthened  with  every  passing  week.  We 
have  just  completed  a  treaty  on  cultural  ex- 
change and,  shortly  in  the  future,  our  airline 
service  will  begin  between  Syria  and  the 
United  States  with  Syria's  only  passenger 
airline. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  construc- 
tive attitude  and  the  contribution  which 
President  Asad  can  bring  to  the  difficult 
negotiations  this  year.  And  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  propose  a  toast  to  the  great- 
ness of  Syria  and  to  their  own  great  leader, 
President  Asad.  My  new  friend. 

No  broken  glasses?  [Laughter.]  That's 
good  luck,  a  good  omen. 

President  Asad 

Once  more  I  have  to  say  that  the  cordial 
atmosphere  in  which  we  have  lived  since  the 


first  minute  we  have  met  makes  us  be  hope- 
ful in  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I 
have,  myself,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Syrian  delegation,  realized  that  President 
Carter  is  seeking  what  is  good,  what  is  just, 
and  wants  the  United  States  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  the  solution  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  problem. 

After  the  meeting  now,  I  talked  with 
members  of  the  Syrian  delegation  in  this 
sense,  and  we  agreed  on  the  same  conclu- 
sions. 

It  is  a  cause  of  confidence  if  there  were  in 
the  world,  many  leaders  who  are  seeking 
the  good  of  humanity.  And  it  is  our  task  to 
work  for  the  good  of  humanity,  once  we  are 
convinced  that  the  road  on  which  we  go 
serves  justice,  serves  the  good  of  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  name  and  in  the 
name  of  members  of  the  Syrian  Arab  delega- 
tion, I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  dinner 
and  for  the  kind  remarks  we  have  just 
heard.  I  am  happy  we  are  having  this  meet- 
ing, which  has  provided  the  first  occasion 
for  personal  contact  between  us  and  has 
provided  me  with  the  opportunity  to  know 
you  personally,  firsthand,  after  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  you  as  well  as  possible 
through  your  stance  and  statements. 

We  have  come  to  Geneva  prompted  by  the 
sincere  desire  to  make  of  this  meeting, 
through  our  common  efforts,  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  relations  between  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  realize  the  main  objective  of 
this  meeting — that  of  working  assiduously  in 
order  to  establish  a  just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  objective  both  you  and  we  have, 
on  several  occasions,  expressed  the  wish  to 
see  achieved. 

You  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
bilateral  relations  between  our  two 
countries  have  been  influenced  by  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict,  passing  through  low-ebb 
phases,  due  to  our  feeling  that  the  American 
attitude  toward  our  cause  was  incompatible 
with  the  American  responsibilities  as  we  see 
them.  And  this,  unfortunately,  has  had  an 
influence  on  the  interests  of  the  Arab  and 
the  American  missions. 

We  consider  our  talks  today  a  joint  effort 
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aimed  to  remedy  the  situation  that  has 
caused  a  misstatement  from  which  relations 
between  our  two  countries  have  suffered. 
We  hope  that  this  effort  will  produce  results 
promoting  the  good  of  our  peoples  and  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  just 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
outcome  of  the  phase  which  we  have  started 
today  depends  on  continuing  efforts  to  be 
exerted  after  reaching  the  conviction  that 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  established 
only  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  that  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  Arab  territories  and 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  are  completely  opposed  to  justice. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  time, 
aided  by  considerations  of  violence  and  var- 
ious forms  of  coercion,  can  solve  problems  of 
the  conflict  in  accordance  with  their  view- 
points and  aspirations,  though  these  may  be 
illegitimate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
mistaken  and  that  they  act  in  accordance 
with  a  wrong,  destructive  urge. 

I  have  an  unshakable  belief  that  the  rights 
of  peoples  cannot  and  should  not  be  obliter- 
ated by  the  passage  of  time.  It  is  vain  that 
man  should  build  his  happiness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  happiness  of  others  and  that  he 
should  believe  that  such  happiness  could 
continue  while  he  persists  in  the  destruction 
of  the  happiness  and  existence  of  others.  Of 
course,  events  will  not  happen  isolated  from 
the  will  and  efforts  of  man,  but  I  presume 
that  the  will  of  man  is  one  of  good,  one  of 
justice  and  fruitfulness,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  man  are  exerted  in  order  to  fulfill  his  will. 

What  we,  the  Arabs,  seek  with  consis- 
tency, is  to  arrive  at  a  just  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  believe  that  the  United  States,  as 
a  big  power,  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  and  a  cochairman  of  the 
Geneva  conference,  can  play  a  major  and  ef- 
fective role  toward  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  to  which  all  those 
who  sincerely  believe  in  the  cause  of  a  just 
peace  aspire. 

The  U.S.  efforts  can  help  fundamentally  in 
making  the  march  to  peace  obtain  its  desired 
objective.  What  makes  us  hopeful  that  the 


United  States  will  play  its  full  role  in  this 
field  is  that  you,  Mr.  President,  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  importance  you  attach 
to  ethical  principles.  What  is  based  on  these 
principles  and  ideals  would  surely  lead  to 
justice  and  would  constitute  a  sound  basis 
for  lasting  peace. 

Permit  me  to  quote  here  what  I  told  my 
people  and  the  world  on  October  6,  1973 — 
not  to  record  the  word,  not  to  remind  of  the 
war,  but  merely  to  repeat  the  meaning  of 
what  I  said  that  day  and  to  assert  that  we 
lived  the  meaning  of  these  words  while  we 
were  fighting  the  war: 

We  are  not  lovers  of  killing  and  destruction,  but  we 
defend  ourselves  against  killing  and  destruction.  We 
are  not  aggressors,  and  have  never  been.  But  we  have 
defended  and  are  still  defending  ourselves  against  ag- 
gression. We  do  not  want  anyone  to  die,  but  we  defend 
our  people  against  this.  We  love  freedom  and  want  it 
for  ourselves,  as  well  as  for  others.  And  we  are  on  the 
defense  so  that  our  people  may  enjoy  freedom. 

We  are  advocates  of  peace.  We  endeavor 
to  secure  peace  to  our  people  and  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  defend  ourselves  in 
order  to  live  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  peace  is  a  noble  aim  and 
the  precious  objective  worthy  to  be  served 
by  sincere  exertions.  Let  us  exert  joint  ef- 
forts to  achieve  this  objective. 

Again,  I  thank  President  Carter  and  I 
propose  a  toast  to  the  health  of  President 
Carter  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  want  to  propose  a  toast  to  our 
first  meeting. 

President  Carter:  Many  more  in  the 
future,  I  hope. 


REMARKS  TO  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COUNCIL, 
LONDON,  MAY  109 

We  meet  at  an  important  time  in  the 
development  of  the  international  institutions 
on  which  our  countries  rely. 

Here  in  London  last  week  the  leaders  of 
seven  nations  and  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  pledged  to  join 
others  in  strengthening  these  institutions  in 
the  economic  field. 


9  As  prepared  for  delivery  (text  from  Weekly  Compi- 
lation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16). 
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Today  and  tomorrow  this  Council  will 
discuss  how  to  adapt  the  alliance  to  meet  the 
military  and  political  challenges  of  the 
1980's. 

Taken  together,  these  meetings  should 
give  new  impetus  to  relations  among  our  in- 
dustrial democracies. 

At  the  center  of  this  effort  must  be  strong 
ties  between  Europe  and  North  America.  In 
maintaining  and  strengthening  these  ties, 
my  Administration  will  be  guided  by  certain 
principles.  Simply  stated: 

—  We  will  continue  to  make  the  alliance 
the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy. 

—  We  will  remain  a  reliable  and  faithful 
ally. 

—  We  will  join  with  you  to  strengthen  the 
alliance — politically,  economically,  and 
militarily. 

—  We  will  ask  for  and  listen  to  the  advice 
of  our  allies.  And  we  will  give  our  views  in 
return,  candidly  and  as  friends. 

This  effort  rests  on  a  strong  foundation. 
The  state  of  the  alliance  is  good.  Its 
strategy  and  doctrine  are  solid.  We  derive 
added  strength  and  new  pride  from  the  fact 
that  all  15  of  our  member  countries  are  now 
democracies.  Our  alliance  is  a  pact  for 
peace — (uid  a  pact  for  freedom. 

The  alliance  is  even  stronger  because  of 
solid  progress  toward  Western  European  un- 
ification and  the  expanding  role  of  the 
European  Community  in  world  affairs.  The 
United  States  welcomes  this  development 
and  will  work  closely  with  the  Community. 


Political 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  the 
political  imperatives  were  clear:  to  build  the 
strength  of  the  West  and  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression.  Since  then  East-West  relations 
have  become  far  more  complex.  Managing 
them  requires  patience  and  skill. 

Our  approach  to  East-West  relations  must 
be  guided  both  by  a  humane  vision  and  by  a 
sense  of  history.  Our  humane  vision  leads  us 
to  seek  broad  cooperation  with  Communist 
states  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Our  sense  of 
history  teaches  us  that  we  and  the  Soviet 


Union  will  continue  to  compete.  Yet  if  we 
manage  this  dual  relationship  properly,  we 
can  hope  that  cooperation  will  eventually 
overshadow  competition,  leading  to  an  in- 
creasingly stable  relationship  between  our 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  is  now  discussing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  ways  to  control  strategic 
arms.  By  involving  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  reduce  and  eventually  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  we  hope  not  only 
to  minimize  the  risks  and  costs  of  continuing 
arms  competition  but  also  to  promote 
broader  cooperation  between  our  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  accepted  our 
proposals.  But  it  has  made  clear  that  it 
wants  an  agreement.  We  will  persevere  in 
seeking  an  early  and  a  genuine  end  to  the 
arms  race,  through  both  a  freeze  on  modern- 
ization of  strategic  weapons  and  substantial 
reductions  in  their  number.  And  as  we 
pursue  this  goal,  we  will  continue  to  consult 
with  you  fully — not  only  to  keep  you  in- 
formed but  also  to  seek  your  views. 

I  hope  that  our  countries  can  also  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  limiting 
and  reducing  conventional  forces.  The 
United  States  strongly  supports  the  efforts 
of  the  alliance  to  gain  an  accord  on  mutual 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  in  Central 
Europe.  That  agreement  should  be  based  on 
parity  in  force  levels  through  overall  ceil- 
ings for  the  forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  The  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  seeks 
to  preserve  the  present  conventional  imbal- 
ance and  to  impose  national  force  ceilings.  I 
hope  that  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 
MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions] must  be  a  means  for  achieving  mutual 
security,  not  for  gaining  one-sided  military 
advantage. 

As  we  pursue  arms  control  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  we 
should  also  try  to  draw  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  into  cooperative  undertakings. 
Our  aim  is  not  to  turn  this  region  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  enlarge  the 
opportunities  for  all  European  countries  to 
work  together  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
modern  society. 

Next  month  delegates  of  35  countries  will 
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confer  in  Belgrade  to  plan  for  a  meeting  to 
review  progress  since  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  The  United  States  shares  with  you  a 
desire  to  make  this  a  useful  and  constructive 
meeting.  We  support  a  careful  review  of 
progress  by  all  countries  in  implementing 
it  1 1  parts  of  the  Final  Act.  We  approach 
these  meetings  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  not 
of  confrontation. 

America's  concern  for  human  rights  does 
not  reflect  a  desire  to  impose  our  particular 
political  or  social  arrangements  on  any  other 
country.  It  is,  rather,  an  expression  of  the 
most  deeply  felt  values  of  the  American 
people.  We  want  the  world  to  know  where 
we  stand.  (We  entertain  no  illusion  that  the 
concerns  we  express  and  the  actions  we  take 
will  bring  rapid  changes  in  the  policies  of 
other  governments.  But  neither  do  we  be- 
lieve that  world  opinion  is  without  effect.) 
We  will  continue  to  express  our  beliefs — not 
only  because  we  must  remain  true  to  our- 
selves but  also  because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  building  of  a  better  world  rests 
on  each  nation's  clear  expression  of  the 
values  that  have  given  meaning  to  its  na- 
tional life. 

In  all  these  tasks  and  others  facing  the  al- 
liance, it  is  vital  for  us  to  work 
together — particularly  through  close  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Council.  We  do  not  need  new  institu- 
tions, only  to  make  better  use  of  one  that 
has  served  us  so  well.  To  this  end  I  pledge 
that  the  United  States  will  share  with  the 
Council  our  views  and  intentions  about  the 
full  range  of  issues  affecting  the  alliance. 

The  Council  should  also  examine  long- 
range  problems,  so  as  to  make  this  consulta- 
tion more  effective.  A  special  alliance  re- 
view of  East-West  relations,  undertaken  by 
the  Council  and  drawing  in  national  experts, 
could  serve  this  end.  Such  a  review  might 
assess  future  trends  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  East-West 
relations,  and  analyze  the  implications  of 
these  trends  for  the  alliance.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  this  study,  whose  conclusions  could 
be  considered  at  the  May  1978  NATO 
meeting. 


Defense 

Achieving  our  political  goals  depends  on  a 
credible  defense  and  deterrent.  The  United 
States  supports  the  existing  strategy  of  flex- 
ible response  and  forward  defense.  We  will 
continue  to  provide  our  share  of  the 
powerful  forces  adequate  to  fulfill  this 
strategy.  We  will  maintain  an  effective 
strategic  deterrent,  we  will  keep  diverse 
and  modern  theater  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe,  and  we  will  maintain  and  improve 
conventional  forces  based  here. 

The  threat  facing  the  alliance  has  grown 
steadily  in  recent  years.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  achieved  essential  strategic  nuclear 
equivalence.  Its  theater  nuclear  forces  have 
been  strengthened.  The  Warsaw  Pact's  con- 
ventional forces  in  Europe  emphasize  an 
offensive  posture.  These  forces  are  much 
stronger  than  needed  for  any  defense  pur- 
pose. Since  1965,  new  ground  and  air 
weapons  have  been  introduced  in  most 
major  categories:  self-propelled  artillery, 
mobile  tactical  missiles,  mobile  air  defense 
guns,  armored  personnel  carriers,  tactical 
aircraft,  and  tanks.  The  pace  of  the  Pact's 
buildup  continues  undiminished. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  first  prefer- 
ence is  for  early  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions.  Failing  to  reach  this  agreement, 
our  military  strength  must  be  maintained. 

The  collective  deterrent  strength  of  our 
alliance  is  effective.  But  it  will  only  remain 
so  if  we  work  to  improve  it.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  make  a  major  effort  to 
this  end — as  Vice  President  Mondale  told 
you  in  January — in  the  expectation  that  our 
allies  will  do  the  same. 

There  have  been  real  increases  in  allied 
defense  spending.  But  difficult  economic 
conditions  set  practical  limits.  We  need  to 
use  limited  resources  wisely,  particularly  in 
strengthening  conventional  forces.  To  this 
end: 

—  We  must  combine,  coordinate,  and 
concert  our  national  programs  more 
effectively. 

—  We  must  find  better  ways  to  bring  new 
technology  into  our  armed  forces. 
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—  We  must  give  higher  priority  to  in- 
creasing the  readiness  of  these  forces. 

To  fulfill  these  goals,  I  hope  our  Defense 
Ministers,  when  they  meet  next  week,  will 
begin  developing  a  long-term  defense  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  alliance's  deterrence 
and  defense  in  the  1980's.  That  program 
should  help  us  make  choices  and  set 
priorities.  It  should  emphasize  greater  al- 
liance cooperation  to  insure  that  our  com- 
bined resources  are  used  most  effectively.  It 
should  take  full  advantage  of  work  already 
done  within  the  alliance. 

But  plans  are  not  enough.  We  must  insure 
that  our  alliance  has  an  adequate  means  for 
setting  overall  goals  in  defense,  for 
measuring  national  performance  against 
these  goals,  and  for  devising  and  carrying 
out  joint  programs.  I  propose  that  our  De- 
fense Ministers,  working  closely  with  the 
Secretary  General,  consider  how  best  to 
strengthen  the  alliance's  ability  actually  to 
fulfill  agreed  programs. 

After  an  interim  report  to  the  December 
1977  meeting,  I  hope  the  Defense  Ministers 
will  submit  their  program  to  the  spring 
meeting,  which  might  be  held  at  the  summit 
to  review  their  recommendations.  I  also 
hope  the  defense  administrators  will  agree 
next  week  to  make  high-priority  improve- 
ments in  the  capabilities  of  our  forces  over 
the  next  year. 

As  we  strengthen  our  forces,  we  should 
also  improve  cooperation  in  development, 
production,  and  procurement  of  alliance  de- 
fense equipment.  The  alliance  should  not  be 
weakened  militarily  by  waste  and  overlap- 
ping. Nor  should  it  be  weakened  politically 
by  disputes  over  where  to  buy  defense 
equipment. 

In  each  of  our  countries,  economic  and 
political  factors  pose  serious  obstacles.  None 
of  our  countries,  the  United  States  included, 
has  been  free  from  fault.  We  must  make  a 
major  effort — to  eliminate  waste  and  dupli- 
cation between  national  programs;  to  pro- 
vide each  of  our  countries  an  opportunity  to 
develop,  produce,  and  sell  competitive 
defense  equipment;  and  to  maintain  techno- 
logical excellence  in  all  allied  combat  forces. 


To  reach  these  goals  our  countries  will  need 
to  do  three  things: 

First,  the  United  States  must  be  willing 
to  promote  a  genuinely  two-way  transatlan- 
tic trade  in  defense  equipment.  My  Adminis- 
tration's decisions  about  the  development, 
production,  and  procurement  of  defense 
equipment  will  be  taken  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  all  members  of  the  al- 
liance. I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  seek  increased  opportunities  to 
buy  European  defense  equipment  where  this 
would  mean  more  efficient  use  of  allied  re- 
sources. I  will  work  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  this  end. 

Second,  I  hope  the  European  allies  will 
continue  to  increase  cooperation  among 
themselves  in  defense  production.  I  welcome 
the  initiative  taken  by  several  of  your  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Program  Group.  A 
common  European  defense  production  effort 
would  help  to  achieve  economies  of  scale 
beyond  the  reach  of  national  programs.  A 
strengthened  defense  production  base  in 
Europe  would  enlarge  the  opportunities  for 
two-way  transatlantic  traffic  in  defense 
equipment  while  adding  to  the  overall 
capabilities  of  the  alliance. 

Third,  I  hope  that  European  and  the 
North  American  members  of  the  alliance  will 
join  in  exploring  ways  to  improve  coopera- 
tion in  the  development,  production,  and 
procurement  of  defense  equipment.  This 
joint  examination  could  involve  the 
European  Program  Group  as  it  gathers 
strength  and  cohesion.  Some  issues  could  be 
discussed  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
Whatever  the  forum,  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  participate  in  the  way  and  at  the 
pace  that  our  allies  wish.  We  are  eager  to 
join  with  you  in  trying  to  identify  opportuni- 
ties for  joint  development  of  new  equipment 
and  for  increasing  licensing  or  direct  pur- 
chase of  equipment  that  has  already  been 
developed.  Together,  we  should  look  for 
ways  to  standardize  our  equipment  and 
make  sure  it  can  be  used  by  all  allied  forces. 
We  should  see  if  ways  can  be  found  to  intro- 
duce into  our  discussions  a  voice  that  would 
speak  for  the  common  interests  of  the 
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alliance  in  offering  advice  about  cooperation 
in  defense  equipment. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude:  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
share  common  purposes;  we  must  also 
strengthen  the  institutions  that  fulfill  those 
purposes.  We  are  met  today  to  renew  our 
dedication  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  institutions  and  to  plan  for  actions 
that  will  help  it  to  meet  new  challenges. 
Some  of  these  actions  can  be  taken  in  the 
near  future.  Others  can  be  developed  for 
review  at  our  meeting  next  year  at  this 
time.  I  would  be  glad  to  offer  Washington  as 
the  site  of  that  meeting. 

The  French  writer  and  aviator,  Saint- 
Exupery,  wrote  that  "the  noblest  task  of 
mankind  is  to  unite  mankind."  In  that  spirit, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  succeed. 


TEXT  OF  NATO  COMMUNIQUE,  MAY  1 1  10 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  London  on  10th 
and  11th  May,  1977  with  the  participation  of  heads  of 
State  and  Government. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is  to  safeguard 
the  independence  and  security  of  its  members,  enabling 
them  to  promote  the  values  of  democracy  and  respect 
for  human  rights,  individual  freedom,  justice  and  social 
progress,  and  to  make  possible  the  creation  of  a  lasting 
state  of  peace.  The  Allies  are  firmly  resolved  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Alliance  and 
the  ties  which  unit  them. 

Although  there  have  been  some  improvements  in 
East-West  relations  in  recent  years,  elements  of  insta- 
bility and  uncertainty  persist.  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  continuing  growth  in  the  strength  of  offensive 
capabilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Allies  em- 
phasize the  need  for  the  Alliance  to  maintain  at  an 
adequate  level  the  forces  required  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  deterrence.  They  are  resolved  to 
strengthen  their  mutual  support  efforts  and 
cooperation. 

The  Allies  are  determined  to  cooperate  closely  in  all 
aspects  of  defense  production.  Their  aims  are  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  available  resources 
and  to  preserve  and  promote  the  strong  industrial  and 
technological  capability  which  is  essential  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Alliance  and  to  develop  a  more  balanced 


10  Issued  at  London  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
(text  from  press  release  212  dated  May  13). 


relationship  between  European  and  North  American 
members  of  the  Alliance  in  the  procurement  of  defense 
equipment.  The  means  of  deepening  this  cooperation 
should  be  reviewed  in  appropriate  fora. 

Leaders  of  states  taking  part  in  the  integrated  de- 
fense structure  of  the  Alliance  requested  their  Defense 
Ministers  to  initiate  and  develop  a  long-term  program 
to  enable  NATO  forces  to  meet  the  changing  defense 
needs  of  the  1980s  and  to  review  the  manner  in  which 
the  Alliance  implements  its  defense  programs  to  en- 
sure more  effective  follow-through. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Allies  reaffirm  their 
conviction  that  security  in  Europe  and  in  the  world, 
without  which  detente  could  not  produce  its  beneficial 
effects,  cannot  be  achieved  by  statements  of  intent, 
but  requires  concrete  efforts  to  reduce  the  level  of 
armaments  through  realistic  measures  of  disarmament 
and  arms  control.  They  will  continue  to  move  towards 
this  goal  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Allied  security, 
while  recognizing  that  progress  also  depends  on  a 
constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  European  states. 

The  Allies  warmly  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  an 
agreement  to  limit  and  reduce  strategic  arms  which 
takes  into  account  Allied  interests. 

With  respect  to  MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions],  the  participating  Allies  emphasize  the 
importance  they  attach  to  these  negotiations,  the  goal 
of  which  is  to  contribute  to  a  more  stable  relationship 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  security  in 
Europe.  They  call  for  a  positive  response  to  the 
additional  offer  they  made  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries in  December  1975,  and  reaffirm  their  overall  ob- 
jective of  establishing  approximate  parity  in  ground 
forces  in  the  form  of  a  common  collective  ceiling  for 
ground  force  manpower  and  the  reduction  of  the  dis- 
parity in  tanks,  which  would  ensure  undiminished  se- 
curity at  a  lower  level  of  forces. 

The  collective  security  ensured  by  the  Alliance,  in 
addition  to  enhancing  global  stability,  provides  the 
strength  and  confidence  that  enable  the  member  coun- 
tries to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  lessen  the  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West  and  to  increase 
progressively  the  areas  of  cooperation.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Allied  leaders  requested  the  Council  in  per- 
manent session  to  make  a  fresh  study  of  long-term 
trends  in  East-West  relations  and  to  assess  their 
implications  for  the  Alliance.  Improvement  in  East- 
West  relations  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  all 
concerned  show  moderation  and  self  restraint  both  in 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  regard  to 
Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole,  the  other  allies  fully 
associated  themselves  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
heads  of  States  and  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  in  their  statement  of  9th  May, 
1977,  and  noted  in  particular  that  the  strict  observance 
and  full  implementation  of  the  Quadripartite  Agree- 
ment of  3rd  September,   1971  are  essential  to  the 
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strengthening  the  detente,  the  maintenance  of  security 
and  the  development  of  cooperation  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Allies  stress  the  great  importance  they  attach  to 
the  implementation  by  the  CSCE  [Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  signatory  states  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  There  has 
been  limited  progress  in  certain  fields.  While  welcom- 
ing  this,  the  Allies  emphasize  that  much  still  remains 
tu  he  done  if  the  potential  of  the  Final  Act  is  to  be 
realized  both  in  terms  of  inter-state  relations  and  in 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned. The  forthcoming  Belgrade  meeting  will  pro- 
vide a  useful  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Final  Act,  and  for  an  exchange 
of  views  on  ways  of  developing  the  process  of  detente 
in  the  future.  At  that  meeting  the  Allies  will  work  for 
a  constructive  outcome  which  will  promote  better  rela- 
tions between  the  participating  States  and  be 
beneficial  to  all  their  peoples. 

The  Allies  recognize  as  wholly  legitimate  the  aspira- 
tions of  people  throughout  the  world  to  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  They  are  convinced  that 
respect  for  these  lights  and  freedoms,  in  accordance 
with  the  commitments  accepted  by  governments  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  other  interna- 
tional documents  including  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  is 
essential  for  peace,  friendship  and  cooperation  among 
nations. 

The  Allied  leaders  reaffirm  their  support  for  an 
equitable  world  system  in  which  all  countries, 
developing  as  well  as  developed,  will  see  their  best 
interests  served  and  which  can  sustain  the  economic 
progress  of  all.  They  intend  to  mobilize  their  efforts 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  objective,  in  the 
appropriate  fora.  They  invite  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries to  do  the  same. 

Recognizing  the  vitality  and  vigor  shown  by  the  Al- 
liance over  the  years,  the  Allied  leaders  reaffirm  their 
determination  to  maintain  and  strengthen  their  close 
association  and  cohesion  within  the  framework  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  On  that  firm  foundation  they 
will  persevere  in  the  task  of  building  a  more  just  and 
peaceful  world. 


REMARKS  TO  NEWS  CORRESPONDENTS, 
LONDON,  MAY  10 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  lti 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  sum.  up  the 
results  of  this  visit  here? 

The  President:  The  whole  visit? 

Well,  it's  been  very  productive  for  me.  I 
had  a  chance  to  meet  with  more  than  a 
dozen  heads  of  state,  many  of  whom  I  had 
not  known  before,  and  I  learned  from  each 
conversation  about  their  own  particular 


country's  needs  and  opportunities.  So  I  was 
a  good  student. 

I  think  I've  been  extremely  impressed 
with  the  genuine  outpouring  of  friendship 
and  affection  by  the  British  people  toward 
our  own  country. 

And  this  has  been  very  stimulating  to  me. 
I've  had  a  renewed  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  Western  democratic 
societies,  and  I  believe  that  this  confidence 
is  increased  among  other  leaders  who  have 
attended  these  meetings. 

We  have  some  countries  that  are  tem- 
porarily inconvenienced  economically,  but 
there's  an  innate  strength  in  the  people  who 
live  in  freedom  that  I  think  will  tide  us 
through  very  well.  We  have  enormous  natu- 
ral resources  in  our  country — and  many 
others — that  give  us  a  base  on  which  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  and  to  deal  with 
challenges. 

I  think  as  far  as  the  NATO  meeting  was 
concerned,  most  of  the  nations  were  relieved 
to  know  that  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  three  or  four  years  ago  to 
participate  fully  in  NATO  is  now  past,  that 
we  are  a  full  partner,  that  our  financial 
commitment  to  conventional  forces  in  NATO 
are  stronger  than  they  were  before.  And  I 
think  that  if  they  will  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  made  this  morning — and  they 
were  adopted  unanimously — to  do  an 
analysis  of  NATO  for  the  1980's,  to  do  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Western  democratic  societies  and 
the  Eastern  Communist  societies,  and  also 
to  share  the  benefits  of  NATO  as  far  as  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  so  forth  is 
concerned — these,  of  course,  will  be  made 
back  in  Washington  next  year  for  the  next 
NATO  summit  meeting. 

So  I  think  in  every  way  my  meetings  here 
in  England  have  been  productive. 

This  was  supplemented  by  a  brief  trip  to 
Geneva,  where  I  met  with  President  Asad 
from  Syria.  I  believe  we — I  feel  better  about 
the  prospect  for  some  progress  in  the  Middle 
East  than  I  ever  have  before.  King 
Hussein  and  President  Sadat  and  President 
Asad  have  all  been  very  constructive  in 
their  conversations  with  me,  and  I  look  for- 
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ward  to  meeting  the  new  leader  of  Israel 
after  the  elections  are  held  in  a  few  clays. 
I'll  be  meeting  with  Prince  Fahd  in  Wash- 
ington later  on  this  month. 

So  it's  been  a  good  trip,  but  I  am  ready  to 
go  home. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  experience 
was  this  far  you  personally? 

The  President:  It  was  one  of  learning.  I've 
got  a  new  appreciation  for  the  strength  and 
influence  of  the  United  States  as  observed 
from  the  viewpoint  of  other  nations.  And 
this  is  a  sobering  thing  but  also  a  very 
gratifying  thing.  I  think  there's  a  much 
greater  depth  of  friendship  toward  our  na- 
tion than  I  had  anticipated.  And  I  think  that 
my  own  presence  here,  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  now  come  through  the 
ordeal  of  Watergate  and  Vietnam,  adds  a 
renewed  confidence  to  the  people  in  Western 
Europe. 

So  it's  been  a  gratifying  thing  for  me,  and 
I  believe  the  personal  friendships  that  I've 
formed  with  the  leaders  of  more  than  a 
dozen  nations  will  stand  our  country  in  good 
stead  in  the  months  ahead,  as  we  have  slight 
differences  between  us. 

I  think  it'll  be  easy  to  have  a  quick  com- 
munication to  resolve  those  differences 
rather  than  to  have  it  deteriorate  into  a 
serious  circumstance. 

So  I  think  it  has  been  a  good  trip  for  me 
personally. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  further  moderation  on 
the  part  of  the  Arab  countries,  based  upon 
your  conversations  with  President  Asad 
yesterday? 

The  President:  I  have  been  very  encour- 
aged by  the  moderate  attitude  of  the  Arab 
leaders. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  assess  your 
own  performance?  When  you  came  over 
here,  you  had  some  reservations  about  your 
ability  to  compete  with  these  former  Finance 
Ministers. 

The  President:  Well,  I  didn't  find  the 
competition  to  be  there.  There  was  a  ready 
acceptance  of  me.  And  I  have  a  good  ability 
to  listen  when  I'm  in  a  learning  situation. 


I  think  there  was  an  eagerness  on  their 
part  to  teach.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
feeling  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  There 
was  no  inclination  to  dominate.  I  think 
everyone  who  participated  would  agree  with 
that. 

So  I  feel  good  about  the  encounters  that 
we  had,  because  they  were  all  constructive. 
There  was  not  a  negative  result  that  I  can 
remember  in  the  long  series  of  interrelation- 
ships among  the  nations'  leaders. 

Q.  Did  the  NATO  meeting  this  morning 
produce  any  greater  agreement,  to  work  to- 
gether that  will  help  in  the  SALT  talks 
[Strategic  Arms  Limit/it  ion  Talks]  for  in- 
stance? Will  there  be  a  thaw-out  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 

The  President:  I  think  these  meetings  will 
be  constructive,  even  toward  the  SALT 
talks — not  particularly  the  NATO  meeting, 
but  that  would  be  included. 

For  instance,  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
will  be  visiting  France  next  month,  and  I 
think  for  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  to 
know  my  position  and  know  the  good  will 
that  we  have  toward  the  Soviets,  and  to  ex- 
press that  as  a  third  party,  will  be  construc- 
tive. And  I  think  this  next  year,  as  we 
analyze  in  some  depth  with  specialists  the 
basic  compatibilities  between  the  East  and 
the  West  and  the  basic  reasons  for  differ- 
ences between  the  East  and  West,  this  will 
provide,  I  think,  some  foundation  on  which 
to  correct  those  differences. 

All  of  us  want  to  have  peace,  and  all  of  us 
want  to  have  a  substantial  progress  in 
reducing  dependence  upon  the  nuclear 
weapons.  All  of  us  want  to  have  progress 
made  on  the  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions with  conventional  arms.  All  of  us 
want  to  open  up  a  sharing  of  aid  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  include  the  Soviets 
and  other  Eastern  countries  in  it. 

So  I  think  there  was  a  very  constructive 
development  here  toward  the  East-West  re- 
lationships in  all  the  forms. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  there  was  some  talk 
that  there  was  friction  or  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  uneasiness  that  existed  between 
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you  and  Chancellor  Schmidt.  Did  you  find 
that  to  be  the  case,  sir? 

The  President:  No.  We  have  had 
differences  of  opinion  about  several  impor- 
tant issues.  They  were  just  coincidental. 
There  was  nothing  there  personal.  But  I 
think  that  after  our  own  private 
conversations  and  in  the  general  discussions, 
we've  reached,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  resolution 
of  all  those  differences. 

I  have  a  very  good  personal  friendship 
with  Chancellor  Schmidt.  He  represents  a 
nation  that's  vigorous  and  strong  econom- 
ically, and  I  think  that  the  only  remaining 
difference  that  I  can  think  of  is  the  sale  of 
the  nuclear  reprocessing  plant  by  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  to  Brazil.   And 


we've  initiated  a  study  which  may  or  may 
not  resolve  that  problem.  But  even  if  it 
doesn't,  I'm  determined  to  see  very  tight 
and  stringent  international  safeguards  con- 
cerning nuclear  wastes,  and  if  I  am  success- 
ful along  with  others  in  that  endeavor,  then 
I  think  any  reprocessing  plant  anywhere  in 
the  world  could  handle  nuclear  wastes  with- 
out danger  of  it  developing  into  explosives. 

So  I  think  there  is  nothing  that's  important 
that  divides  me  and  Helmut  Schmidt. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  France? 

The  President:  I  have  not  accepted.  He 
invited  me,  and  I  told  him  I'd  try  to  come. 
But  I  have  not  accepted  for  sure. 

Q.  They  say  you're  coming. 


President  Carter's  News  Conference  of  May  ]2 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Carter  an  May  12.  ' 

I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to  make — to 
begin  with,  just  an  overview  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  results  of  our  trip  to 
Europe,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
whatever  questions  you  might  have. 

This  was  the  first  trip  I've  taken  outside 
of  our  country  since  I  became  President.  It 
was  a  very  full  few  days.  I  tried  to  be  well 
prepared.  And  I  think  that  I  can  report  sub- 
stantial success,  not  particularly  because  of 
my  own  participation,  but  because  there 
was,  I  believe,  a  renewed  spirit  of  hope  and 
confidence  engendered  among  all  of  us  who 
participated  as  we  look  to  the  future  in  our 
ideological  competition  with  the  Eastern 
Communist  and  Socialist  countries,  com- 
pared to  our  own  in  the  Western  democra- 
cies, now  including  Japan. 


'For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  16,  1977,  p.  705. 


I  think  there  is  a  sense,  a  quiet  sense  that 
we  have  justified  reasons  for  that  confi- 
dence, although  we  sometimes  suffer  a  tem- 
porary discomfiture  in  unemployment, 
inflation,  and  a  sense  that  the  Soviets 
perhaps  are  increasing  their  military 
strength. 

I  think  there  is  now  a  much  clearer 
picture  that  we  are  able  to  compete  and  that 
that  competition  must  be  conducted  under 
peaceful  circumstances. 

There  is  a  difference.  We  have  strong 
systems  of  government.  For  the  first  time 
since  NATO  was  begun  many  years  ago,  all 
the  participating  countries  are  democracies. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  new  emergence 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  with  the  democratic 
system  of  government.  And  I  think  there  is 
a  sense  to  conclude  that  in  a  test  of  will,  of 
confidence,  of  cooperation,  that  when  men 
and  women  in  our  societies  are  free,  when 
we  can  make  our  own  decisions,  choose  our 
own  governments,  that  gives  us  an  inherent 
advantage. 

There  was  a  closeness  among  us  when  we 
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adjourned  that  I  thought  was  very  encourag- 
ing, a  better  understanding. 

I  personally  had  private  conversations 
with  the  leaders  of  16  or  17  different  coun- 
tries. I  tried  to  study,  ahead  of  time,  what 
their  special  problems  were  and  what  their 
opportunities  were  for  increased  friendship 
with  us.  And  I  think  we  were  successful. 

We  recommitted  our  commitment  to 
NATO.  We  called  on  a  reanalysis  of  what 
NATO  will  be  during  the  1980's,  a  new 
study  of  East-West  relationships,  and  a  bet- 
ter way  to  save  money  and  to  make  a  NATO 
commitment  more  effective  with  stand- 
ardization of  weapons. 

While  there,  I  took  a  quick  trip  to  Geneva 
to  meet  President  Asad  of  Syria — a  continu- 
ing process  in  my  own  life  as  President — to 
study  the  special  attitudes  toward  a  possible 
alleviation  of  the  Middle  Eastern  dispute 
this  year.  And  hopefully,  after  the  Israeli 
elections  this  month,  we  can  have  the  new 
leader  of  the  Israeli  Government  come  back 
to  meet  with  me,  as  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
did  earlier  this  year. 

So,  these  are  the  things  that  we  attempt- 
ed. I  think  our  successes  were  well  pub- 
licized, but  it  was  a  joint  success  and  I 
believe  that  we  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter. There's  a  renewed  strength  and  com- 
mitment in  the  democratic  societies  who  are 
our  friends  and  allies. 

Ms.  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas,  UPI]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  Israel 
should  accept  the  Palestinian  homeland  if 
the  Palestinians  or  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization]  accept  the  fact  of 
Israel1?  And  also,  as  a  result  of  your  talks 
today,  are  you  persuaded  that  we  should 
share  arms  technology  and  coproduction 
with  Israel? 

The  President:  The  answer  to  both  those 
questions  is  yes.  I  don't  think  that  there  can 
be  any  reasonable  hope  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  question,  which  has 
been  extant  now  on  a  continuing  basis  now 
for  more  than  29  years,  without  a  homeland 
for  the  Palestinians.  The  exact  definition  of 
what  that  homeland  might  be,  the  degree  of 
independence  of  the  Palestinian  entity,  its 
relationship  with  Jordan,  or  perhaps  Syria 


and  others,  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
it,  all  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  parties 
involved.  But  for  the  Palestinians  to  have  a 
homeland  and  for  the  refugee  question  to  be 
resolved,  is  obviously  of  crucial  importance. 

We  have  a  special  relationship  with  Israel. 
It's  absolutely  crucial  that  no  one  in  our 
country  or  around  the  world  ever  doubt  that 
our  number  one  commitment  in  the  Middle 
East  is  to  protect  the  right  of  Israel  to 
exist,  to  exist  permanently,  and  to  exist  in 
peace.  It's  a  special  relationship. 

Although  I've  met  with  the  leaders  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  had  long  hours  of 
discussion,  I  never  found  any  of  those  Arab 
leaders  wTho  objected  to  that  special  com- 
mitment of  ours  to  the  protection  of  the 
integrity  of  Israel. 

And  obviously,  part  of  that  is  to  make 
sure  that  Israel  has  adequate  means  to  pro- 
tect themselves  without  military 
involvement  of  the  United  States.  I  have  no 
objection  about  this  arrangement.  I'm  proud 
of  it.  And  it  will  be  permanent  as  long  as 
I'm  in  office. 

Q.  May  I  get  back  briefly  to  Helen's  ques- 
tion? It  seemed  to  us,  traveling  with  you, 
that  you  and  the  people  in  your  party  were  a 
bit  more  upbeat  on  the  question  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  this  week  than  perhaps  a  couple 
weeks  ago  after  the  Hussein  visit.  I  just 
wonder,  do  you  have  indications  now  that 
the  Palestinians  are  ready  to  recognize  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist?  And  also,  do  you 
have — in  reference  to  the  question  Helen 
brought  up — do  you  have  some  indication 
that  Israel  is  ready  to  recognize  the  need  for 
a  Palestinian  homeland? 

The  President:  We  have  had  no  contact 
with  the  Palestinians,  with  the  PLO.  But  I 
have  concluded  meetings  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  the  President  of  Egypt, 
the  President  of  Syria,  and  the  King  of  Jor- 
dan. At  the  conclusion  of  this  series  of  meet- 
ings, I  feel  better  than  I  did  before.  At  the 
end  of  the  Hussein  meeting,  my  own  hopes 
were  improved. 

I  don't  want  to  mislead  anyone.  The 
chances  for  Middle  Eastern  peace  are  still 
very  much  in  doubt.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
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go.  But  I  do  believe  that  there's  a  chance 
that  the  Palestinians  might  make  moves  to 
recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist.  And  if 
so,  this  would  remove  one  of  the  major  ob- 
stacles toward  further  progress. 

Our  government,  before  I  became 
President,  promised  the  Israeli  Government 
that  we  would  not  recognize  the  PLO  by  di- 
rect conversations  or  negotiations,  as  long 
as  the  PLO  continued  to  espouse  the 
commitment  that  Israel  had  to  be  destroyed. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  resolved.  There's  a 
chance  that  it  will  be  done.  We  are  trying  to 
add  our  efforts  to  bring  this  about.  But  I 
have  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  of  your 
predecessors  is  going  on  television  tonight  to 
discuss  his  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I 
suspect  he'll  talk  a  great  deal  about  China. 

Inasmuch  as  it's  been  five  years  since  the 
Shanghai  communique  teas  signed,  I  was 
wondering  if  you  have  a  target  date  within 
your  Administration  for  full  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China?  Do  you  have  a  target  date?  Will  it 
come  within  your  first  Administration,  and 
if  you  don't  have  a  target  date,  what's  the 
problem  ? 

The  President:  Well,  it's  very  difficult  for 
me  to  set  a  target  date,  because  this  is  a 
two-way  negotiation.  We  have  commenced 
discussions  with  the  Chinese  Government  to 
resolve  the  first  obstacle,  and  that  is  the 
claims  settlement. 

Long  years  ago,  we  had  roughly  $190  mil- 
lion worth  of  American  property  and  other 
goods  confiscated  by  the  Mao  Tse-tung  gov- 
ernment. We  in  our  country  confiscated  in 
return  about  $80  million,  I  believe,  primar- 
ily in  Chinese  bank  deposits.  We've  never 
been  able  to  work  out  those  differing  claims. 
That  would  be  the  first  step. 

We  have  espoused  and  I  have  renewed  my 
commitment  to  the  Shanghai  communique, 
which  says  that  there's  just  one  China.  We 
didn't  say  which  one,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  moved  [laughter] — and  neither  did 
anyone  else— we  have  moved,   I  think,  to 


strengthen  our  ties  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

I  have  met  personally  with  Ambassador 
Huang  [Huang  Chen,  Chief  of  the  P.R.C. 
Liaison  Office  in  Washington].  Cy  Vance  has 
met  several  times  with  him.  We've  sent  a 
delegation  of  Congress  Members  over  there, 
along  with  my  own  son,  as  a  demonstration 
or  gesture  of  friendship.  They  were  well  re- 
ceived. We  have  chosen  one  of  the  good 
friends  of  mine  and  a  great  leader,  Leonard 
Woodcock,  who  we  expect  to  be  the  next 
Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  I  would  like  to  see  progress 
made  toward  normalization  of  relationships. 

The  one  obstacle,  major  obstacle, 
obviously,  is  the  relationship  we've  always 
had  with  Taiwan.  We  don't  want  to  see  the 
Taiwanese  people  punished  or  attacked.  And 
if  we  can  resolve  the  major  difficulty,  I 
would  move  expeditiously  to  normalizing  re- 
lationships with  China.  But  I  can't  put  a 
time  limit  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  trip  to  Europe  was 
judged  to  be  a  great  success.  We  know  that 
you've  been  invited  to  Paris  in  the  fall  by 
President  d'Estaing.  When  will  you  be  going 
back  to  Europe,  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country? 

The  President:  I've  not  decided  definitely 
to  go  to  France.  President  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing  did  invite  me  to  come,  and  if  the 
Congress  is  able  to  get  through  with  its 
work  as  presently  scheduled,  sometime  in 
October,  then  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  me  perhaps  to  take  another  trip  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  But  I  have  not  decided  to 
do  that  yet. 

I  don't  know  what  the  prospects  of  the 
trip  would  be.  I  don't  know  what  the 
itinerary  would  be,  and  it's  still  very  much 
in  doubt. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  about  a  month  ago  you 
got  recommendations  on  your  desk  for  a 
new  weapons  sales  policy  for  overseas,  and 
Secretary  Vance  has  explained  that  to  some 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Did  you  explain  that  policy  to 
the  other  leaders  in  London  that  you  met 
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with,  and  will  Israel  get  any  kind  of  special 
treatment?  Will  there  be  a  class  of  countries 
that  get  special  treatment? 

The  President:  I  did  explain  it  to  the 
other  leaders  in  London — to  some  of  the 
other  leaders,  not  all  of  them,  because  I  met 
with  so  many.  And  the  second  answer  is 
that  Israel  will  get  special  treatment.  We 
have  a  certain  small  group  of  nations  who, 
because  of  longstanding  historical 
commitments  of  Presidents,  Congress,  and 
the  American  people,  do  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  our  government. 

In  coproduction — that's  when  we  share 
responsibilities  for  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain weapons  system  or  the  sale  of  the  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems — Israel  is  one  of 
those  countries. 


[After  the  news  conference  President  Carter  an- 
swered questions  from  members  of  the  press  on  an  in- 
formal basis.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
transcript.] 


Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  please  com- 
ment about  your  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Demirel?  Did  you  find  any  solu- 
tions in  achieving  some  proposal  to  the 
strained  Turkish-American  relations  in  the 
last  few  years? 

The  President:  I  don't  have  time  to  get 
into  that  subject  deeply.  But  I  can  say  this: 
Both  Demirel  and  Caramanlis,  with  whom  I 
met  the  same  morning,  expressed  their 
complete  commitment  to  seek  and  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Aegean  Sea. 

When  I  left  those  meetings  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  residence  and  arrived  for  the 
NATO  conference,  I  found  Prime  Minister 
Demirel  and  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis 
talking  to  each  other  with  their  hand  on  one 
another's  shoulder,  as  though  they  were  try- 
ing to  resolve  their  differences.  So,  although 
Turkey  has  been  very  disappointed  at  our 
inability  to  have  passed  in  the  Congress  the 
mutual  defense  agreement,  I  do  believe  that 
they  appreciated  the  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  military  sales  by  $50  million.  And 
I  think  I  let  Mr.  Demirel  and  also  Caraman- 


lis understand  that  to  the  American  public, 
a  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  question  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  us  and  interest  to  us. 

They  feel  that  the  Aegean  Sea  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two  questions,  because  of 
the  actual  threat  to  peace,  the  fact  that  war 
might  begin.  But  I  was  pleased. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  chance  to 
have  the  PLO  office  in  Washington? 

The  President:  I  don't  know. 


Secretary  Vance  Meets  at  London 
With  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 

Folio/ring  are  remarks  with  the  press  by 
Secretary  Vance  and  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Yigal  Alton  following  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
London  on  May  11. 

Pi release  205  dated  May  12 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  just  finished  a  dis- 
cussion with  my  old  friend  Foreign  Minister 
Allon,  who  is  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders 
not  only  of  his  own  country  but  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  is  part  of  our  continuing  conversa- 
tions relating  to  our  search  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  reviewed 
our  discussions  with  other  parties  which  we 
have  had  since  the  Foreign  Minister  and  I  met 
last  time,  and  I  shall  be  going  back  in  the  fu- 
ture to  the  area  after  we  have  completed  all  of 
our  discussions  with  the  Arab  foreign  leaders. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  I  have  seen  some 
speculation  in  some  of  the  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  might  impose  a  settle- 
ment on  the  parties.  We  have  made  it  very 
clear  from  the  outset  that  no  such  thing  is  in- 
tended in  any  way.  We  have  said,  both  the 
President  and  I,  on  many  occasions  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  then  it  must  be  determined  by 
the  parties  in  negotiations  among  themselves. 
We  will  help  to  facilitate  that  process  and  will 
work  with  the  parties  to  that  end. 

I  have  also  noticed  some  speculation  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  possibility 
exists  that  in  our  arms  transfer  policy,  which 
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we  have  been  working  on  and  which  will  be 
announced  in  the  future,  that  this  may  in 
some  way  harm  Israel.  That  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  made  it  very  clear  that  we  have  a 
special  relationship  with  Israel.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  security  of  Israel;  and  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  we  will  in  the  future  make 
sure  that  Israel  has  the  defense  articles 
necessary  to  preserve  that  security,  including 
the  advanced  technology  which  will  be  re- 
quired. I  want  to  make  this  very,  very  clear. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  reports  have  not  spo- 
ken  of  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
impose  a  solution  hut,  rather,  to  set  the  pine- 
ess  of  negotiation  going  in  such  a  wan  that 
some  concessions  will  lie  likely  made  by  Is- 
rael or  the  other  parties  before  the  actual 
face-to-face  negotiations  begin.  Is  there  any 
actual  process  of  i/i re-a nd-fake  going  for- 
ward? Fin-  example,  is  there  a  proposal  for 
Israel  to  recognize— for  the  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization]  to  recognize  the 
State  of  Israel  in  exchange  for  Israel  recog- 
nizing a  Palestinian  state? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  have  been  no  spe- 
cific proposals  made  by  either  side  at  this 
time.  As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  getting  the  general  views  of  the 
parties.  I  would  hope  that  at  a  later  date 
there  will  be  specific  proposals  from  all  of  the 
parties  which  we  will  then  discuss  initially 
among  them  and  at  that  time  we  may  have 
some  suggestions  of  our  own. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  term  "home- 
land for  Palestinians" — or  the  President 
when  defining  that  term? 

Secretary  \'ance:  The  President  indicated 
at  that  time  that  it  meant  just  what  it  said  and 
that  the  actual  definition  of  that  would  have  to 
be  made  by  the  parties  in  their  negotiations. 

Q.   Mr.  Secretary,   what  do  you   ))iean   by 

"special  relationship"? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  were  at  the  very 
outset  of  Israel's  birth  one  of  those  that 
helped  to  bring  it  into  being.  We  have  been 
very  close  to  Israel.  We  share  the  same  val- 
ues, we  share  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  we  have  been  the  closest  of  friends 


through  all  of  these  years  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture as  well. 

Q.  Could  we  ask  Mr.  Alton — do  you  feel 
there  is  any  danger  of  Israel  becoming  diplo- 
matically isolated  by  this  process  that  is  now 
going  forward? 

Foreign  Minister  Allon:  Well,  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  being  isolated,  because  for  the  time 
being  Israel  is  the  only  party  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  conflict  which  made  it  public  that  she 
is  ready  to  offer  territorial  compromises  in  re- 
turn for  a  lasting  peace  agreement.  Our  posi- 
tion is  being  explained  to  our  friends  all  over 
the  world,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
Geneva  peace  conference  could  have  been  re- 
convened long  ago.  So  we  are  in  a  good  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  our  friends. 

Q.  Mr.  Allon,  do  you  feel  that  the  new 
American  Administration  has  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  Middle  East,  and  if  so,  how  do  you 
like  it  compared  to  the  Ford-Kissinger  at- 
titude? 

Foreign  Minister  Allan:  If  you  listen  care- 
fully to  what  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance  has  said 
just  now  about  a  "special  relationship,"  about 
the  role  that  America  is  playing  the  [inaudi- 
ble] of  peacemaking  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  positive  definition  of 
America's  role  and  we  are  very  [inaudible]. 

Q.  Mr.  Allon,  what  is  your  view  about  the 
American  plan  as  Secretary  Vance  has  enun- 
ciated? Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea? 

Foreign  Minister  Allon:  Well,  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  United  States  is 
not  intending  to  come  out  with  a  plan  of  its 
own,  that  the  agreement  should  be  reached  by 
the  parties  concerned  and  the  United  States 
will  facilitate  with  its  good  offices  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  in  such  a  way  that  the  hope  for 
peace  will  be  implemented  and  realized. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  the  Adininistration 
is  not  going  to  put  out  any  ideas,  at  least  pub- 
licly, how  the  situation  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I  have  indicated  pre- 
viously, we  have  suggestions  to  make.  We  will 
make  the  suggestions  to  the  parties. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  with  the  definition  of 
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Mr.  Carter,  President  Carter,  that  moderate 
leaders  are  ruling  now,  are  in  power  now, 
over  the  Arab  countries? 

Foreign  Minister  Alton:  Well,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  express  moderation — that  is  by 
proposing  moderate  policies  and  solutions — 
and  I  do  hope  that  Arab  leaders  in  the  Middle 
East  become  more  realistic  as  a  result  of  the 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  of  the  last 
years.  Since  President  Carter  had  the  chance 
to  meet  with  each  and  every  one  of  the  Arab 
leaders  and  I  didn't  yet,  he  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  judge.  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  give  them  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  moderation  around  the  conference  table 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  could  I  ask  you  to  clarify 
your  earlier  statement  about  the  arms  sales 
question? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  thought  it  was  clear. 

Q.  Are  you  meaning  to  say,  then,  that  Is- 
rael will  be  given  the  same  priority  in  our 
arms  transfers  as  the  NATO  countries  are 
now? 

Foreign  Minister  Allan:  Do  you  think  it  is 
enough?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  I  made  it  very 
clear  that  they  will  receive  and  have  from  us 
whatever  is  required  for  their  security,  I  said, 
including  advanced  technology. 

Q.  Could  you  repeat,  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  said  that  I  thought  I  had 
made  it  very  clear  that  we  will  make  available 
to  Israel  whatever  is  needed  for  their  securi- 
ty, including  advanced  technology. 


U.S.  To  Join  United  Kingdom 

in  Consultative  Group  on  Rhodesia 

U.S. -U.K.  Joint  Statement1 

The  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cyrus 
Vance,  and  the  British  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Secretary,  Dr.  David  Owen,  have 
considered  the  problem  of  Rhodesia  in  the 
light  of  the  latter's  trip  to  Africa.  Both  gov- 
ernments wish  to  reiterate  their  common  de- 
termination to  work  for  the  independence  of 
Rhodesia  under  majority  rule  in  1978.  They 
have  been  encouraged  by  their  contacts  so  far 
to  believe  that  detailed  consultations  about  an 
independence  constitution  and  the  necessary 
transitional  arrangements  could  be  a  satisfac- 
tory way  to  achieve  this.  They  have,  there- 
fore, agreed  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States  should  now  enter  into  a  phase  of  inten- 
sive consultations  with  the  parties.  For  this 
purpose,  the  British  Government  has  decided 
to  establish  a  consultative  group  to  make  con- 
tact with  the  parties  which  will  visit  the  area 
as  necessary,  including  Salisbury.  It  will  be 
headed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  N.  Graham,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Office.  Mr.  Vance  has  agreed  to 
appoint  a  senior  United  States  official  to  work 
with  the  head  of  the  British  consultative 
group.2 


1  Issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  May  11;  also 
issued  at  London  that  day. 

2  The  Department  announced  on  May  14  (press  re- 
lease 214)  that  Secretary  Vance  has  named  Stephen 
Low,  Ambassador  to  Zambia,  as  the  U.S.  official  as- 
signed to  the  special  consultative  group  on  Rhodesia. 
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Secretary  Vance  Attends  Spanish-U.S.  Council  Meeting  at  Madrid 
and  CENTO  Council  of  Ministers  Meeting  at  Tehran 


Secretary  Vance  visited  Madrid  (May  11- 
12),  where  he  met  with  King  Juan  Carlos, 
Prime  Minister  Adolfo  Sudrez  Gonzalez,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Marcelino  Oreja  Aguirre 
and  attended  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
Spanish-U.S.  Council.  He  then  went  to 
Tehran  (May  12-15),  where  he  met  with  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Mohammad  Reza  Shah 
Pahlavi  and  headed  the  U.S.  observer  delega- 
tion to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO). 

Following  are  transcripts  of  remarks  and 
statements  made  during  the  trip,  together 
with  the  texts  of  the  Spanish-U.S.  Council 
communique  and  the  CENTO  communique.1 


ARRIVAL,  MADRID,  MAY  1 1 

Press  release  206  dated  May  11! 

Mr.  Minister,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am 
to  be  here  in  Madrid  and  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  you  again  and  to  carry  on 
the  conversations  which  we  started  in  Wash- 
ington, along  with  the  Prime  Minister,  a  short 
while  ago. 

We  are  very,  very  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  in  this  meeting  of  the 
U.S. -Spanish  Council.  We  consider  this  to  be 
of  very  high  importance  to  us  and  to  the  rela- 
tionships between  our  two  countries.  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  tomorrow  at  the  meet- 
ing matters  relating  to  defense,  economics, 
cultural  affairs,  science  and  technology,  and 
other  matters  which  will  strengthen  our 
mutual  interests. 

Let  me  also  say  that  we  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  actions  which  have  been 
taken  under  the  leadership  of  the  King  to 


1  Other  press  releases  related  to  Secretary  Vance's 
trip  are  Nos.  211  dated  May  13  and  216  dated  May  15. 


strengthen  the  institutions  of  democracy.  And 
it  will  be  a  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  meet  tomorrow  with  the  King  and  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
I  look  forward  to  enjoying  the  gracious  hospi- 
tality of  this  lovely  city  and  of  your  great 
country. 


DEPARTURE,  MADRID,  MAY  12 

Pres^  release  210  dated  May  13 

Secretary  Vance:  First,  let  me  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  very  gracious  hospital- 
ity which  I  and  my  colleagues  have  received  in 
our  far  too  short  visit  to  Madrid.  I  want  espe- 
cially to  thank  the  Foreign  Minister  for  his 
many,  many  kindnesses  to  us  and  for  the  very 
instructive  and  useful  discussions  which  we 
have  had. 

I  am  very  honored  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  His  Majesty  the  King  and 
with  the  Prime  Minister  this  morning  in  dis- 
cussion which  covered  both  bilateral  and  in- 
ternational matters. 

I  also  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  first  meeting  of  the  Spanish- 
U.S.  Council.  We  had  a  good  first  meeting, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  work  of  the  Council 
in  the  future  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
ties  between  our  two  nations. 

I  see  I  have  a  first  question  here,  and  the 
first  question  is:  What  is  my  opinion  of  the 
meetings  that  I  participated  in?  The  meetings 
were  excellent.  I  found  them  very  instructive, 
as  I  have  indicated.  They  were  friendly, 
warm,  and  I  learned  a  lot  in  the  process. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  agree  on  any 
steps  to  improve  military  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  did  you 
discuss — or  General  [George]  Brown — discuss 
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the  question  of  the  American  tanker  fleets 
and  the  possibility  of  expanding  it  from  the 
number  limited  by  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  first,  I  do  not 
know  whether  General  Brown  discussed  that 
question  during  his  visit  here.  In  the  military 
field  these  were  preliminary  discussions  and 
primarily  on  setting  up  a  framework  for 
consultation  in  the  future  between  our  two 
countries. 

Q.  What  sort  of  framework  did  you  set  up, 

sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  we  have  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Council  which  will  be  devoting 
itself  specifically  to  that  end. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  joint  staff  will 
be  set  up  between  the  United  States/ 

Secretary  Vance:  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  do 
you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Foreign  Minister  Oreja  fin  translation): 
Concerning  the  setting  up  and  launching  of  a 
combined  U.S. -Spanish  military  staff,  we 
were  awaiting  the  establishment  of  headquar- 
ters. I  may  now  state  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  upon  the  location  of  the  Coun- 
cil's headquarters,  and  within  a  period  of  no 
longer  than  40  days,  this  combined  U.S.- 
Spanish military  staff  will  hold  its  first 
meeting. 

The  remaining  committees  have  already 
met.  They  have  debated  and  have  reached 
agreements,  and  the  results  of  their  meetings 
have  been  reviewed  this  morning  in  the 
U.S. -Spanish  Council — the  first  further  to  its 
inauguration  last  October  1. 

Q.  Where  are  the  headquarters? 

Foreign  Minister  Oreja:  Well,  the  head- 
quarters have  been  agreed  upon,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  question  of  the  rent  has  yet  to 
be  settled  formally,  and  for  this  reason  I  hesi- 
tate to  name  the  street  and  the  number 
exactly,  although  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  I  have  passed  by  the  fu- 
ture headquarters.  And  to  both  of  us  it  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction,  since  we  consider 
that  it  adequately  fulfills  all  the  conditions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  talk  with  Prime 
Minister  Sudrez  lasted  somewhat  longer  than 


expected.  Any  particular  reason  for  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  we  had  a  very  in- 
teresting conversation  which  covered  a  lot  of 
different  matters.  I  spoke  with  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  recent  meetings  which  I 
have  been  attending  in  London,  both  the 
summit  of  the  seven  and  the  NATO  meeting, 
and  our  discussion  on  that  took  quite  a  deal  of 
time.  We  then  discussed  a  number  of  other  in- 
ternational issues  and  our  bilateral  issues  as 
well,  and  the  net  of  it  was  that  it  took  a  long 
while. 


SPANISH-US.  COUNCIL  COMMUNIQUE 

Joint  Communique  of  the  Spanish-U.S.  Council 
May  12.  1977 

The  Spanish-United  States  Council,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  and 
inaugurated  formally  on  October  1,  1976,  held  its  first 
regular  session  at  Ministerial  level  at  the  Viana  Palace 
in  Madrid  on  May  12,  1977. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  joint  chairmanship  of 
Foreign  Minister  Marcelino  Oreja  Aguirre  and  Secre- 
tary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance.  Also  participating  were 
the  Permanent  Military  Representatives  on  the  Coun- 
cil, Admiral  Carlos  Buhigas  Garcia,  Acting  President  of 
the  Junta  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  Spain,  and  General 
George  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  the  Deputy  Co-Chairman, 
Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Miguel  Solano,  and 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Wells  Stabler. 
Also  in  attendance  were  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  in 
Washington,  the  Director  General  for  North  American 
Affairs,  the  Spanish  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tees of  the  Council  and  the  Co-Directors  of  the  Com- 
bined Military  Coordination  and  Planning  Staff,  as  well 
as  appropriate  United  States  representatives  on  the 
committees. 

The  council  reviewed  during  this  first  semiannual 
meeting  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  7  months  of 
the  life  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation,  in 
particular  the  progress  made  in  each  of  its  five  joint 
committees. 

The  Council  considered  the  preparations  for  estab- 
lishment in  Madrid  of  the  Combined  Military  Coordina- 
tion and  Planning  Staff  and  requested  the  Joint  Military 
Committee  to  fix  a  date  to  place  this  staff  in  operation, 
with  a  view  to  submitting  to  the  Council  for  its  approval 
at  its  next  meeting  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  important  body. 

In  this  same  vein,  the  Council  received  a  preliminary 
report  from  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Coordination  with 
NATO. 

The  Council  also  reiterated  the  objective  of  the  two 
countries  to  contribute  through  their  cooperation  to 
closer  ties  in  the  European  and  Atlantic  area. 
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In  their  review  of  the  world  situation,  the  Co- 
Chairmen  exchanged  views  on  recent  developments  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  principally  in  Europe.  The 
Secretary  of  State  reported  on  the  recent  meetings  in 
London  of  Heads  of  Government  and  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  there  was  also  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Military  Committee. 

The  next  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
Ministerial  level  will  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  Co-Chairmen. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,  TEHRAN,  MAY  13 

PlTKS  release  213  dated  May  14 

Secretary  Vance:  First  let  me  apologize  for 
being  late.  Our  meeting  lasted  considerably 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated. 

We  had  a  very  broad-ranging  discussion 
which  was  extremely  useful.  We  covered 
many  subjects  including  such  subjects  as  the 
economic  situation,  the  steps  which  were 
being  planned  as  a  result  of  the  seven-nation 
summit  to  stimulate  the  world's  economy,  the 
economic  problems  arising  out  of  the  energy 
concerns  and  issues.  We  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  the  region  and  the  problems  of  the  re- 
gion. We  discussed  Africa  and  a  number  of 
bilateral  matters  between  our  two  countries. 

So  I  will  now  take  any  questions  you  may 
have. 

Q.  Did  you  in  rite  the  Shah  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  or  did  you  carry  an  invitation 
for  him  to  come  to  the  United  States? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  When  will  that  be? 

Secretary  Vance:  I'll  leave  that  up  to  him 
and  the  President  to  announce. 

Q.  But  this  year? 

Secretary  Vance:  This  year. 

Q.  The  second  part  of  the  year? 

Secretary  Vance:  I'll  leave  that  up  to  them. 

Q.  When  it  comes  to  Pakistan,  are  the  alle- 
gations that  Mr.  Bhutto  inakes  about  Ameri- 
can payments  to  opposition  members  there 
true?  Is  this  an  accurate  statement? 

Seci'etary  Vance:  They  are  false. 

Q.  And  are  you  meeting  with  Mr.  Bhutto  to 
discuss  this? 


Secretary  Vance:  No.  I  am  not  meeting 
with  Mr.  Bhutto  to  discuss  this.  I  am  not  able 
to  go  to  Pakistan  because  of  my  schedule.  He 
is  unable  to  leave  his  country  at  this  time.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Paki- 
stan would  be  attending  the  CENTO  meeting 
tomorrow  at  which  time  we  might  be  able  to 
discuss  these  matters.  Unfortunately,  he  will 
not  be  coming  to  that  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  direct  snub  to  the 
United  States? 

Secretary  Vance:  I'm  not  going  to  charac- 
terize it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  CENTO.  The  relations  of  Iran  with 
other  allies  have  been  very  good.  But  with  re- 
spect to  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey,  and  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States,  what  would  be  your  comments  at  this 
time  about  the  CENTO  situation?  Would 
CENTO  continue  to  exist  as  a  real  treaty  at 
this  point? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  in  my  judgment  it 
will.  The  organization  has  over  the  years  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  function.  The  relation- 
ships between  the  CENTO  members  are  of 
great  importance.  They  are  important  not 
only  to  each  other,  but  bilaterally  among  the 
CENTO  members.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
CENTO  should  not  continue,  because  I  think 
it  performs  a  useful  function. 

Q.  What  sort  of  progress  has  Mr.  Warnke 
[Paul  C.  Warnke,  Director,  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency]  been  making  in 
Geneva  to  enable  you  to  further  your  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  negotia- 
tions there,  when  you  arrive  on  the  18th? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  not  yet  received  a 
report  from  Mr.  Warnke.  I  hoped  maybe 
there  would  be  one  in  the  cables  tonight.  I  do 
plan  to  meet  with  Mr.  Warnke  when  I  go  back 
through  Geneva  on  Sunday.  He  will  be  meet- 
ing me  at  the  airport,  and  I  will  have  an  hour 
with  him  between  the  change  of  planes — I  will 
be  taking  a  plane  back  from  Geneva  to  the 
United  States.  And  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  with  each  other  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  his  discussions  with  the  Soviets. 
And  I  will  be  able  to  communicate  to  him  fur- 
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ther  guidance  in  connection  with  his  activities 
and  with  the  upcoming  discussions  which  will 
be  taking  place  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Gromyko  and  Mr.  Warnke,  which  will  start 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Warnke  indicated 
that  the  next  stage  of  negotiations  seemed  to 
be  pointing  toward  a  synthesis — that's  what 
he  described  it  as — of  the  two  American  pro- 
posals and  the  Russian  proposal.  Is  that  in- 
deed the  objective? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
out  of  the  discussions  one  might  find  a  bridg- 
ing of  the  differences  between  them  and  a 
form  of  synthesis.  Whether  in  fact  this  will 
occur,  I,  of  course,  can't  predict  at  this  time. 
It  will  depend  upon  discussions  which  we  will 
have  with  the  Soviets  when  we  sit  down  at 
the  table  in  Geneva.  But  that  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  You're  talking  about  a  bridging  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Americans? 

Secretary  Vance:  Of  the  three  proposals. 

Q.  All  three? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  which  way  did  you 
outline  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  Iran? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  stressed  the  fact  that 
our  long  and  close  relationships  to  Iran,  with 
Iran,  had  been  a  policy  which  I  believed  was 
very  beneficial  to  both  our  countries  and  to 
the  stability  of  the  region.  We  reached 
agreement  on  this.  We  feel  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  that  relationship  in  t,he 
future  and  reached  agreement  on  that  propo- 
sition. And  we  will  be  continuing  to  work 
together  very  closely  on  common  matters 
during  the  years  ahead. 

Q.  Was  the  Shah  concerned  at  all  that  the 
Administration's  policy  of  reducing  anus 
transfers  and  sales  abroad  might  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  U.S. -Iranian  relations? 
And  if  so,  what  did  you  tell  him? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the 
details  of  our  discussion  except  to  say  that  we 
did  discuss  the  question  of  arms  sales.  He  did 
not  express  concern  that  our  arms  transfer 
policy  was  causing,  or  would  cause,  concern  to 


him.  As  to  the  details  of  our  discussion,  that 
will  have  to  wait  until  a  future — 

Q.  Sir,  did  you  discuss  the  question  of  nu- 
clear reactors  to  Iran? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  we  did.  We  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
found  a  great  deal  of  commonality  between 
our  views.  We  are  going  to  pursue  those  mat- 
ters in  joint  discussions  which  we  will  be  hav- 
ing with  the  Iranians  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  oil  pric- 
ing? 

Secretary  Vance:  Not  as  such. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  Iranian  threat  per- 
ception as  well  as  arms  policy? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  we  did. 

Q.  How  are  you  impressed  by  it? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  found  it  was  a  very  in- 
teresting and  lucid  analysis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  promise  any  spe- 
cific arms  to  Iran? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  discussed  some  out- 
standing orders  and  agreed  to  discuss  them 
further.  There  were  suggestions  about  addi- 
tional items  which  we  will  discuss  further  in 
the  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  human  rights  in  Iran  with  the 
Shah? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate? 

Secretary  Vance:  Not  any  more  than  to  say 
that  we  did  discuss  the  matter.  I  explained 
the  views  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  human  rights  issues.  The  Shah  explained 
his  views  with  respect  to  those  issues  and  to 
our  policy.  And  I  think  that  is  all  I  should  say 
at  this  point. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is,  in  your  opinion, 
tin1  military  importance  of  the  CENTO  pact? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  CENTO  over 
the  years  has  had  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the 
area.  I  think  it  continues  to  have  importance, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which  we  will 
be  discussing  in  some  detail  tomorrow  to  see 
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whether  we  have  a  consensus  of  views  as  to 
the  degree  of  importance  that  it  has. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  has 
supplied  India  with  nuclear  fuel  in  the  past 
15  years? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  do  it  in  future  years? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  will  be  a  decision 
taken  on  this  in  the  near  future,  and  at  that 
time  there  will  be  an  announcement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  have  any  dis- 
agreements  with  the  Shah  on  any  areas,  and 
if  so,  could  you  tell  us  what  they  are,  or  were 
you  in  full  agreement  on  this  broad  exchange 
of  views? 

Secretary  Vance:  Broadly  speaking,  we 
found  a  great  deal  of  commonality  in  our  view 
of  the  world  situation.  There  are  differences 
of  views  on  some  matters  but  not  on  broad 
strategic  matters. 

Q.  What  are  those  matters,  sir? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  is  all  I  want  to  say 
on  that. 

Q.  When  does  the  United  States  intend  to 
join  the  international  covenant  on  human 
rights? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  indicated  pub- 
licly that  we  intend  to  take  that  step  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  necessary  action  by  our 
Congress.  When  that  will  happen,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  Iran  going  to  buy  the 
AWACS  system  [airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system]? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  that  was  announced 
previously  that  they  are  confirmed. 

Q.  If  I  may  ask  a  Middle  East  question,  I 
wonder  if  you  could  shed  any  light  on  the  dis- 
pute that  has  been  going  on  in  Washington,  in 
which  Mrs.  Benson  [Lucy  Wilson  Benson, 
Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assistance,  Sci- 
ence, and  Technology]  went  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  argued  against  a  series  of 
amendments  to  seek  a  guarantee  of  a  supply 
of  arms  to  Israel.  This  seems  somewhat  pecu- 
liar in  view  of  your  assurance  to  Foreign 
Minister  Alton  the  same  day  that  Israel  could 


buy  anything  she  needed  from  the  United 
States.  I  wonder  if  you  could  explain  the  rea- 
son behind  this  decision. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  there  is  a  very 
simple  reason.  Mrs.  Benson  felt  that  it  was 
unnecessary  under  the  draft  arms  transfer 
proposal  to  include  specific  language  because 
it  was  clearly  recognized  that  because  of  the 
special  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  that  we  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  equipment  and  defense 
materials  to  assure  that  security,  including 
advanced  technology.  Therefore  she  felt  there 
was  no  reason  to  spell  it  out  and  in  any  differ- 
ent words  than  were  used  in  the  draft  propos- 
al. 

Q.  Would  it  have  hurt  to  spell  it  out? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  that's  opinion — you 
have  differences  of  view  on  something  like 
that.  I  think  that  her  position  was  a  very  log- 
ical position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Iran,  do  you  see  the 
possibility  of  there  ever  being  any  linkage  be- 
tween the  Administration's  being  willing  to 
give  the  Shah  the  weapons  he  wants  and  the 
Shah's  willingness  to  make  progress  on 
human  rights? 

Secretary  Vance:  No  such  linkage  has  been 
discussed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
reportedly  begun  a  secret  dialogue  with  Mos- 
cow on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Don't  you  think 
that  the  littoral  states  should  be  taken  into 
confidence  and  given  a  role  in  shaping  the 
area's  zone  of  peace? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  it  is  inaccurate  to 
characterize  these  as  "secret  discussions."  We 
raised  with  the  Soviets  when  I  was  last  in 
Moscow  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  discuss  with  us  the  question  of  a 
possible  demilitarization  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  indicated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
enter  into  such  a  discussion,  and  as  a  result 
of  that,  a  meeting — a  preliminary  meet- 
ing— has  been  scheduled  for,  I  believe  it 
is  June.  And  I  believe  the  location  is 
Moscow. 

We  have  discussed  this  proposal  before  and 
in  advance  with  our  allies.  We  intend  to  keep 
them  fully  informed.  If  any  of  them  wish  to 
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join  the  discussions  they  are  welcome  to  do 

so. 

And  so,  therefore,  I  think  that  to  charac- 
terize these  as  "secret"  is  inaccurate.  And 
whether  anything  will  come  out  of  those  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  they  are  straightfor- 
ward discussions  of  the  problem  which  has 
been  of  concern  to  the  littoral  states  and 
others  for  quite  a  while. 

Q.  How  does  the  Carter  Administration 
view  the  human  rights  situation  in  Iran,  and 
why  hasn't  Iran  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
various  statements  made  on  this  issue? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  believe  that  it  was  men- 
tioned along  with  a  number  of  other  nations  in 
the  report  which  was  filed  with  the  Senate  at 
an  earlier  date.  That  is  my  understanding 
anyway. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  if  you  draw  a  line  of 
difference  between  terrorism  and  disseyit? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  that  gets  into  a  dif- 
ficult problem  of  definition  as  to  what  is  and  is 
not  the  violation  of  human  rights.  I  think 
people  have  recognized  that  each  country  has 
a  responsibility  to  itself  and  to  its  integrity  to 
deal  with  terrorist  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  of  dissent  doesn't  necessar- 
ily involve  terrorism,  and  therefore  it  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  factual  situation — 
the  context  within  which  the  problem  arises 
as  to  whethei  or  not  you  have  a  question  of 
human  rights  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  question  of 
human  rights  complicate  the  relationship  be- 
tween Iran  and  the  United  States  in  any  way? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  has 
complicated  the  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  has  to  be  taken  account  of  in  our 
bilateral  relations,  as  it  does  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  wouldn't  use  those  words. 

Q.  The  Carter  Administration  has  allowed 
Andrew  Young  to  be  pretty  outspoken .  Are 
you  using  him  as  a  trial  balloon  for  possible 
new  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  regarding 
South  Africa  ? 

Secretary  Vance:  No. 

Q.  Has  the  Shah  accepted  your  invitation  to 
come  to  the  United  States? 


Secretary  Vance:  Did  he  accept  it,  did  you 
say?  Yes,  he  did.  A  couple  more  questions, 
then  I've  got  to  go  because  I've  got  a  meeting. 

Q.  Sir,  how  do  you  see  the  African  de- 
velopments  affecting  the  security  in  the  region 
here? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  African  situation  does 
not  have  an  immediate  direct  effect,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  might  have  an  effect  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  oil  routes  which  spring 
from  and  flow  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  London  meeting 
and  the  NATO  meeting,  when  President  Car- 
ter met  with  Hafiz  Asad,  what  would  you  say 
will  be  the  situation  of  the  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Iran? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  that  up  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
in  terms  of  individual  requests  as  they  come 
up,  and  we  will  deal  with  them  one-by-one  as 
they  arise. 

Q.  Would  the  arm,s  sales  situation  be  get- 
ting tighter  with  Carter  or  would  it  continue 
the  same  way  that  it  was  before,  like  in  the 
Ford  Administration? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  the  criteria  with 
which  we  review  it  will  be  spelled  out  in  the 
arms  transfer  policy.  It  will  apply  to  all  na- 
tions, and  I  think  you'll  have  a  clearer  view 
then  as  to  what  the  policy  is  going  to  be,  not 
only  with  respect  to  Iran,  but  with  respect  to 
other  countries. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  you  were  discussing  in 
the  Senate  session — at  several  meetings — the 
arms  sales  to  Iran — 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  it  was.  The  draft 
paper  which  we  are  working  on  was  discussed 
with  both  the  Senate  side  and  the  House  side 
and  some  of  the  congressional  leaders  who  are 
not  on  either  of  the  armed  services,  I  mean 
the  foreign  relations,  committees  of  both 
sides.  Last  question. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  going  to  increase  its  price  of 
oil  by  3  percent  in  the  coming  months,  in 
order  to  have  a  one-price  system  in  OPEC 
[Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries]. What  are  your  readings  of  this  situa- 
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Hon,  and  what  would  be  Washington's  reac- 
tion if  they  actually  i no-case  their  prices? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
asked  that  question  and  I  have  not  yet  gotten 
an  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  the  assump- 
tion which  you  make  is  correct.  I  have  heard 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  that  may  be  the 
case,  but  I  can't  tell  you  firsthand  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

Well,  we  believe  that  the  current  price  is  a 
fair  and  adequate  price,  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  price  would  not  be  raised.  We  think 
that  this  would  have  adverse  effects  not  only 
on  the  developing  countries,  but  particularly 
on  the  poorest  countries.  Those  are  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  suffer  most  from  an  oil  price 
rise. 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  CENTO  COUNCIL 
OF  MINISTERS,  MAY  14 


i  . 


215  [lilted  May  1  I 


Distinguished  delegates,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to 
you  greetings  and  warm  wishes  from  Presi- 
dent Carter.  I  want  in  particular  to  express 
the  President's  deep  appreciation,  as  well  as 
mine  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  and 
his  government  for  the  gracious  hospitality 
extended  to  us  during  our  visit  to  Tehran. 

The  U.S.  association  with  the  member 
states  of  CENTO  is  important  to  our  nation 
and  to  President  Carter's  Administration,  as 
it  was  to  our  predecessors.  Personally,  I  look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  our  discussions 
today.  Our  relations  with  each  of  the  CENTO 
governments  are  of  great  importance  to  us. 
We  value  highly  your  views  and  your  counsel. 
Our  traditional  ties  of  cooperation  have  bene- 
fited all  our  countries  and,  we  believe,  have 
positively  contributed  to  the  stability  and  to 
the  security  of  the  CENTO  region. 

Both  now  and  later  in  our  deliberations 
today  I  shall  share  our  perception  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

There  are  some  world  and  regional  issues  I 
would  particularly  like  to  speak  about  in  these 
opening  remarks. 


The  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  one  of  the  highest  priority 
items  on  the  foreign  policy  agenda  of  our 
country.  We  believe  it  is  critically  important 
that  a  meaningful  beginning  be  made  this  year 
toward  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict.  To  that  end,  we  are  working 
with  the  governments  concerned  to  reconvene 
the  Geneva  peace  conference  on  the  Middle 
East  in  the  latter  part  of  1977.  We  are  also 
convinced,  however,  that  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence has  to  be  well  prepared,  since  failure  at 
Geneva  would  bring  with  it  serious  risks  of  fu- 
ture hostilities. 

Our  intensive  consultations  with  the  key 
Middle  East  leaders  have  given  us  some  hope 
for  progress.  In  these  consultations,  we  are 
seeking  to  clarify  the  positions  of  the  parties 
and  to  identify  the  areas  of  possible  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  basic  issues  that 
must  be  resolved  in  the  final  settlement; 
namely,  the  nature  of  peaceful  relations 
among  the  parties;  the  question  of  withdrawal 
from  occupied  territories,  security  arrange- 
ments that  will  help  make  recognized  borders 
secure  borders;  and  a  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem of  a  homeland  for  the  Palestinian  people. 

These  are  complex  and  difficult  issues. 
Given  the  legacy  of  almost  three  decades  of 
hostility,  suspicion,  and  frustration,  we  do  not 
underestimate  the  obstacles  which  must  be 
overcome.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
today  in  the  Middle  East  a  will  for  peace  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  grim  alternatives. 
If  all  concerned  keep  the  image  of  these  alter- 
natives before  them,  we  believe  that  reason 
may  prevail  and  that  necessary  compromises 
on  all  sides  can  be  found.  It  should  not  be  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  statesmen  to  devise 
solutions  that  will  meet  the  concerns  of  all 
states  and  peoples  in  the  Middle  East  for  their 
security  and  territorial  integrity,  for  peace 
and  justice,  and  for  the  future  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  their  people. 

With  respect  to  another  regional  area,  that 
of  Cyprus,  our  distinguished  Foreign  Minister 
of  Turkey  has  already  commented  upon  that 
issue,  and  I  would  merely  note  that  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  matters  in  that  area  with 
great  interest  and  are  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  all  of  the  parties  concerned. 
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Another  area  of  great  interest  to  all  of  us, 
as  David  Owen  has  underscored,  is  Africa. 
Recent  events  there  have  raised  questions  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  favor  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  progress  for  all  people  of 
that  great  continent.  My  government  sup- 
ports certain  principles  regarding  the  future 
development  of  Africa. 

In  cooperation  with  the  countries  of  the  re- 
gion and  our  allies,  we  have  worked  for  the 
early  resolution  of  those  problems  preventing 
independence  with  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia 
and  in  Namibia.  We  have  recently  announced, 
as  David  Owen  has  pointed  out,  a  joint  effort 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  expedite  the 
process  of  constitutional  government  and 
peaceful  transition  in  Rhodesia.  We  have  also 
participated  in  a  special  delegation  of  five  na- 
tions who  are  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  an  effort  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  a 
process  by  which  Namibian  independence  can 
be  achieved  in  the  near  future. 

In  these  areas  and  in  other  trouble  spots, 
such  as  Zaire  and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  my  gov- 
ernment has  operated  on  the  principle  that 
African  problems  should  be  resolved  peace- 
fully in  an  African  context  and  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  African  nations  themselves. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  by  external 
powers  to  bring  about  change  in  Africa. 

In  a  large  context,  the  United  States  will 
make  positive  contributions  to  the  sense  of 
community  that  is  developing  among  nations. 
But  we  know  that  peaceful  progress  must  be 
protected  through  adequate  defense.  We  are 
attempting  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  substantial  reduction  in  strategic  weapons. 
But  we  shall  not  in  the  process  neglect  our 
existing  alliances  and  bilateral  relations. 

The  United  States  will  work  for  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  disputes  and  for  the  goals  of 
freedom,  self-government,  human  dignity, 
and  mutual  toleration.  We  are  determined 
that  our  foreign  policy  shall  reflect  our  tradi- 
tional commitments  to  political,  social,  and 
economic  human  rights;  and  in  partnership 
with  others,  we  are  directing  our  political  and 
economic  efforts  to  those  ends. 

We  are  willing  to  share  the  benefits  of  our 
economic  strength  with  others,  as  President 
Carter  made  plain  in  his  address  to  the  United 


Nations.  We  are  committed  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  world  economic  system. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  resolution  of  global 
problems  in  the  areas  of  food,  energy,  envi- 
ronment, and  trade.  Whether  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  or  elsewhere,  our 
hope  is  to  work  with  other  nations  in  practical 
ways  for  real  solutions  unencumbered  by  dif- 
fering ideological  views. 

We  expect  our  bilateral  foreign  assistance 
to  exceed  $7  billion  this  year.  In  addition,  we 
have  asked  our  Congress  to  authorize  in- 
creases to  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  and  to  contribute  very 
substantial  funds  to  the  various  international 
and  lending  institutions,  including  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

The  United  States  now  provides  for  tariff- 
free  entry  into  the  American  market  of  many 
products  from  developing  countries.  In  the 
search  for  additional  ways  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  developing  countries,  we  have  de- 
cided upon  other  proposals  such  as  a  common 
fund  to  finance  buffer  stocks  as  part  of  indi- 
vidual commodity  agreements,  to  participate 
in  the  special  action  fund,  and  to  increase  our 
development  assistance  programs. 

The  goal  of  physical  well-being  for  people  in 
all  countries  is  only  one  aspect  of  justice  in 
the  broader  sense.  Equally  important  is  the 
observance  of  the  political  and  economic 
rights  recognized  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  in  other  international 
covenants.  Encouraging  these  rights  is  cen- 
tral to  our  policy,  and  there  is  a  very  practical 
aspect  to  it.  Each  country's  growth,  prosper- 
ity, and  stability  sooner  or  later  depend  upon 
its  ability  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  its  people 
for  human  rights.  The  success  of  nations  of 
the  world  in  mastering  the  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  of  resource  limits,  population 
growth,  and  environment  will  inevitably  lead 
and  be  linked  to  our  success  in  promoting  in- 
dividual dignity. 

We  have  all  learned  there  can  be  little  secu- 
rity against  internal  dangers  without  strength 
at  home  founded  upon  economic  and  political 
justice.  We  have  also  learned  that  armaments 
can  place  crushing  financial  burdens  upon 
us — burdens  that  can  lessen  or  prevent  the 
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application  of  resources  to  social  and  economic 
development.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
agree  that  our  common  aim  is  to  lighten  this 
burden  through  the  reduction  of  tension  and 
conflict  throughout  the  world.  But  we  shall 
not  relax  our  guard  unless  conditions  permit 
us  to  do  so. 

We  will  work  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
those  of  you  present  today,  toward  our  com- 
mon security,  as  well  as  for  the  respect  and 
understanding  among  our  peoples  which  are 
so  basic  to  our  mutual  cooperation. 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE  OF  CENTO  COUNCIL 
OF  MINISTERS 

Tehran,  May  15,  1977— The  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO),  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  message  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Shahanshah  Aryamehr,  read  by  His  Excellency  Mr. 
Amir  Abbas  Hoveyda,  Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  held 
their  24th  Session  in  Tehran  on  May  14-15,  1977. 

The  delegations  were  led  by: 

Iran— H.E.  Dr.  Abbas  Ali  Khalatbary,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs 

Pakistan— H.E.  Mr.  S.  Ghias  Uddin  Ahmad,  Ambas- 
sador of  Pakistan  to  Iran 

Turkey — H.E.  Mr.  Ihsan  Sabri  Caglayangil,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs 

United  Kingdom — The  Rt.  Hon.  David  Owen,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Affairs 

United  States — The  Hon.  Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of 
State 

Following  an  address  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iran, 
opening  statements  were  made  by  leaders  of  the  dele- 
gations and  by  the  Secretary  General  of  CENTO  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  for  the  Shahanshah's  gra- 
cious message  and  for  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  Host 
Government.  H.E.  Mr.  Unit  Haluk  Bayulken,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organization,  pre- 
sided at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session.  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  A. A.  Khalatbary,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Iran,  presided  at  subsequent  Council  meetings. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  conducted  a  wide-ranging 
and  constructive  review  of  the  present  international 
situation  paying  particular  attention  to  matters  of 
interest  in  the  CENTO  area,  and  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  region.  The 
Ministers  pledged  continued  support  for  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization  and  reaffirmed  the  vital  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  the  preservation  of  the  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  each  of  the  Member 
States  in  the  region. 

During  their  warm  and  friendly  discussions  the 
Ministers  explained  their  positions  and  their  views  re- 
garding the  problems  which  are  of  special  interest  and 
importance  for  their  respective  countries.  The  impor- 


tance of  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  disputes  and 
the  need  to  maintain  vigilance  in  the  region  were  reaf- 
firmed. 

The  Ministers  also  reviewed  progress  towards  fur- 
ther promoting  cooperation  within  the  Alliance  in  the  : 
economic  and  cultural  fields.  In  reviewing  the  report  ofj 
the  Economic  Committee,  they  directed  the  Committee 
to  consider  ways  of  expanding  its  work  in  the  form  of 
development  projects  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
and  promoting  economic  cooperation  within  the  Al-j 
liance.  They  also  noted  with  approval  the  expanded  cul- 
tural exchange  and  mass  media  programmes  under- 
taken within  the  framework  of  CENTO. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  since  their  last  meeting.  They  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  improvement  of  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and 
paid  tribute  to  all  those  who  are  contributing  towards 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  They  agreed  that  the  fail- 
ure to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  continues  to 
constitute  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace.  They  reaf- 
firmed the  importance  they  attached  to  the  continuation 
of  efforts  designed  to  achieve  a  settlement  resulting  in 
a  just,  honourable  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  area  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  exchanged  views  on  de- 
velopments in  Europe  and  expressed  their  sincerest 
hopes  that  the  Review  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  to  be  held  in  Belgrade  later  this 
year,  would  lead  to  a  further  relaxation  of  international 
tension.  In  this  context,  the  Ministers  once  again 
stressed  that  security  in  the  CENTO  region  constitutes 
an  important  related  element. 

The  Ministers  noted  the  report  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  improvement  of  cooperation 
among  the  partners  in  the  military  field. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  belief  that  all  bilateral 
questions  between  the  member  countries  should  be  dis- 
cussed between  the  parties  concerned  in  an  atmosphere 
of  friendships  and  solidarity  with  a  view  to  further  im- 
proving their  cooperation. 

The  Ministers  noted  the  progress  made  in  countering 
the  threat  of  subversion  in  the  region  and  reaffirmed 
their  resolve  to  continue  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  this  threat. 

In  reviewing  events  within  the  CENTO  region  during 
the  past  year,  the  Ministers  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation,  solidarity,  and  friendship, 
demonstrated  by  the  CENTO  member  countries  by 
being  among  the  first  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  victims 
of  the  earthquake  disaster  in  East  Anatolia. 

In  concluding  their  review  the  Ministers  noted  with 
appreciation  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, which  contains  many  valuable  recommendations. 
They  reiterated  their  determination  to  ensure  that  the 
Alliance  continues  to  contribute  to  the  peace,  security 
and  stability  of  the  region  so  as  to  promote  further  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  its  people. 

The  Ministers  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  next  Session  of 
the  Council  in  Washington  during  April,  1978. 
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Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development  (IFAD).  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976. ' 

Ratification  deposited:  Bangladesh,  May  9,  1977. 
Signature:  Rwanda,  May  10,  1977. 

Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York  June  10, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  June  7,  1959;  for  the  United 
States  December  29,  1970.  TIAS  6997. 
Accession  deposited:  Spain,  May  12,  1977. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  April 
4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 

Adherence  deposited:  The  Gambia,  May  13,  1977. 
Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the  conven- 
tion on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591).  Done 
at  Montreal  June  14,   1954.  Entered  into  force 
December  12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Angola,  April   10,   1977; 

Uganda,  September  16,  1976. 
Protocol  relating  to  amendment  of  article  50(a)  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
1591).  Done  at  Montreal  June  21,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  July  17,  1962.  TIAS  5170. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Angola,  April   10,   1977; 

Uganda,  September  16,  1976. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591).  Done  at 
Rome  September  15,   1962.   Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1975.  TIAS  8162. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Angola,  April   10,   1977; 

Guinea,  August   19,   1976;  Iraq,  April  26,   1977; 

Uganda,  September  16,  1976. 
Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts  com- 
mitted on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo  September 
14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  December  4,  1969.  TIAS 
6768. 
Ratification  deposited:  Indonesia  (with  reservation), 

September  7,  1976. 
Accessions  deposited:  Afghanistan,   April  15,   1977; 

Iran,  June  28,   1976;  Oman  (with  reservation), 

February  9,  1977;  Uruguay,  January  26,  1977. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591).  Done  at 
New  York  March  12,   1971.  Entered  into  force 
January  16,  1973.  TIAS  7616. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Angola,  April  10,   1977; 

Guinea,  August  19,  1976;  Iraq,  February  10,  1976; 

Mauritania,  January  28,  1977. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation.  Done  at  Vienna  July 
7,  1971.  Entered  into  force  December  19,  1974.  TIAS 
8092. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Algeria,  February  2,   1977: 

Angola,  April  10,   1977;  Guinea,  August  19,   1976; 

Mauritania,  December  20,  1976;  Poland,  May  17, 

1976. 


Amendment  of  annexes  of  the  1956  agreements  on 
joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation  service.-  in 
Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in  Iceland 
(TIAS  4048,  4049).  Approved  at  Montreal  April  6, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  April  6,  1977. 

Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and  protocol  of 
signature.  Done  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924.  En- 
tered into  force  June  2,  1931;  for  the  United  States 
December  29,  1937.  51  Stat.  233. 
Adherence  deposited:  Ecuador,  March  23,  1977. 

Protocol  to  amend  the  international  convention  for  the 
unification  of  certain  rules  of  law  relating  to  bills  of 
lading  signed  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924  (51  Stat. 
233).  Done  at  Brussels  February  23,  1968. 
Accession  deposited:  Ecuador,  March  23,  1977. 
Enters  into  force:  June  23,  1977.  2 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done  at 
London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July  21, 
1968.  TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720. 

Accessions  deposited:  Tonga,   April    12,    1977; 
Uruguay,  April  18,  1977. 

Postal 

Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  with  final  protocol  signed  at  Vienna 
July  10,  1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  convention  with 
final  protocol  and  detailed  regulations.  Signed  at 
Tokyo  November  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 
1971,  except  for  article  V,  which  entered  into  force 
January  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Accession  deposited:  Ecuador,  January  26,  1977. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mauritania,  January  31, 

1977. 
Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10,  1964,  general 
regulations  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  protocol  and 
detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cyprus,  January  10,  1977; 

Ecuador,  January  26,  1977;  Mauritania,  January 

31,  1977. 
Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks  agreement, 
with  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5, 
1974.   Entered  into  force  January  1,   1976.  TIAS 
8232. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cyprus,  January  10,   1977; 

Ecuador,  January  26,   1977;  Mauritania,  January 

31,  1977. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea. 

Done  at  London  June  17,   1960.  Entered  into  force 

May  26,  1965.  TIAS  5780,  6284. 

Acccpti)  nee  deposited:  Tonga,  April  12,  1977. 
International  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 

sea.  Approved  by  the  International  Conference  on 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  held  at  London  from  May  17  to 


'Not  in  force. 

2Not  for  the  United  States. 


June  6,  1977 
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-I Line  17.  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  1,  1965. 
TIAS5813. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Tonga,  April  12,  1977. 
Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at   sea,    1972.   Done  at   London 
October  20,  1972.  Enters  into  force  July  15,  1977. 
Accessions  deposited:  Czechoslovakia  (with  declara- 
tions), April  7,  1977:  Tonga,  April  12,  1977. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched  into 
outer  space.   Done  at  New  York  January   14,   1975. 
Entered  into  force  September  15,  1976.  TIAS  S480. 
Ratification  deposited:  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, May  12.  1977. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measurement  of 
ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London  June  23, 
1969.' 
Accession  deposited:  Tonga,  April  12,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Honduras 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  cooperative 

efforts  to  protect  crops  from  plant  pest  damage  and 
plant  diseases.  Signed  at  Washington  and 
Tegucigalpa  March  I  ami  April  18,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  April  is,  1977. 

Israel 

Agreement   establishing  the   Israel-United   States 
Binational   Industrial  Research  and  Development 
Foundation,   with  annexes.   Signed  at  Jerusalem 
March  ::,  1976. 
Entered  into  force:  May  is,  1977. 

Portugal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  of  October  22.  1976  (TIAS 
8535).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lisbon  April 
15  and  26,  1977.  Entered  into  force  April  26.  1977. 

Romania 

Long-term  agreement  on  economic,   industrial  and 
technical  cooperation,   with  annexes.   Signed  at 
Bucharest  November  21,  1976. 
Entered  into  force:  May  5,  1977. 

Rwanda 

Agreement   relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  grain  to 


'  Not  in  force. 


Rwanda.   Signed  at  Washington  April  26  and  29, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  April  29,  1977. 

Tonga 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Tonga  the  extradition  treaty  of  December 
22.  1931  (47  Stat.  2122),  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Nukualofa  and  Wellington  March  14  and 
April  13,  1977.  Entered  into  force  April  13,  1977. 


1 949  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume 
on  the  Far  East  Released 

Press  release  166  dated  April  5  (for  release  April  16) 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  16  released 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,"  1949, 
volume  VII,  part  2,  "The  Far  East  and  Australasia." 
The  "Foreign  Relations"  series  has  been  published  con- 
tinuously since  1861  as  the  official  record  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

Part  2  presents  620  pages  of  previously  unpublished 
documentation  (much  of  it  newly  declassified)  on  Ja- 
pan, Korea,  and  multilateral  relations  in  the  area. 
There  is  extensive  coverage  of  the  occupation  and 
control  of  Japan,  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Korea,  military  and  economic  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  and  consideration  of  proposals  for  the 
formation  of  regional  associations  or  pacts.  Part  1  of 
this  volume,  released  in  1975  as  Department  of  State 
publication  8797,  contained  documentation  on  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  Indochina.  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines. 

"Foreign  Relations,"  1949,  volume  VII,  part  2,  was 
prepared  in  the  Office  of  the  Historian,  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Six  volumes  for  1949 
have  now  been  released,  and  three  more  are  in 
preparation.  Three  volumes  for  1950  have  also  been  re- 
leased, including  volume  VI,  "East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,"  and  volume  VII,  "Korea." 

Copies  of  volume  VII,  part  2  (Department  of  State 
publication  8857;  GPO  Cat.  No.  Sl.l:949/v.  VII),  may 
be  obtained  for  $9.30  (domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or 
money  orders  should  be  made  out  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  and  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Book  Store,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.  20520. 
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of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20520. 

No.       Date  Subject 

t217  5/17  Vance:  signing  of  Environmental 
Modification  Convention,  Geneva 
(for  release  May  18). 

*218  5/18  Shipping  Coordinating  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  working  group  on  the  car- 
riage of  dangerous  goods,  June 
l(j. 

*219  5/18  Study  group  I  of  the  U.S.  National 
Committee  of  the  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consul- 
tative Committee  (CCITT),  June 
9. 

*220    5/18      Advisory  Committee  on  Transna- 
tional Enterprises,  June  10. 
221     5/18      Vance:  arrival,  Geneva. 

*222  5/20  Program  for  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington of  Prince  Fahd  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  May  23-27. 

+223  5/20  Meeting  of  the  U.S. -Spanish  Joint 
Committee  for  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation,  May 
16. 

t224  5/21  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique, 
Geneva. 

*225  5/21  Lucy  Wilson  Benson  and  Patsy  T. 
Mink  to  participate  in  World  En- 
vironment Day  celebration. 

+226     5/21     Vance:  news  conference,  Geneva. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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A  Foreign  Policy  Based  on  America's  Essential  Character 


Address  by  President  Carter  1 


In  his  25  years  as  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
Father  Hesburgh  has  spoken  more  consist- 
ently and  more  effectively  in  the  support  of 
the  rights  of  human  beings  than  any  other 
person  I  know.  His  interest  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Center  for  Civil  Rights  has  never  wa- 
vered, and  he  played  an  important  role  in 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Center's  work — 
and  I  have  visited  there  last  fall  to  see  this 
work — to  include  now  all  people  in  the  world, 
as  shown  by  last  month's  conference  here  on 
human  rights  and  American  foreign  policy. 

And  that  concern  has  been  demonstrated 
again  today  in  a  vivid  fashion  by  the  selection 
of  Bishop  Donal  Lamont,  Paul  Cardinal  Arns, 
and  Stephen  Cardinal  Kim  to  receive  honor- 
ary degrees.  In  their  fight  for  human  free- 
doms in  Rhodesia,  Brazil,  and  South  Korea, 
these  three  religious  leaders  typify  all  that  is 
best  in  their  countries  and  in  their  church.  I 
am  honored  to  join  you  in  recognizing  their 
dedication  and  their  personal  sacrifice  and 
their  supreme  courage. 

Quite  often,  brave  men  like  these  are  casti- 
gated and  sometimes  punished,  sometimes 
even  put  to  death,  because  they  enter  the 
realm  where  human  rights  is  a  struggle,  and 
sometimes  they  are  blamed  for  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  they  helped  to  dramatize. 
But  it  has  been  there  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
flames  which  they  seek  to  extinguish  concern 
us  all  and  are  increasingly  visible  around  the 
world. 

Last  week,  I  spoke  in  California  about  the 


1  Made  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Notre  Dame 
University  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  May  22  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated 
May  30;  introductory  paragraphs  omitted). 


domestic  agenda  for  our  nation  to  provide 
more  efficiently  for  the  needs  of  our  people,  to 
demonstrate,  against  the  dark  faith  of  our 
times,  that  our  government  can  be  both  com- 
petent and  more  humane. 

But  I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  about  the 
strands  that  connect  our  actions  overseas  with 
our  essential  character  as  a  nation.  I  believe 
we  can  have  a  foreign  policy  that  is  democrat- 
ic, that  is  based  on  fundamental  values,  and 
that  uses  power  and  influence  which  we  have 
for  humane  purposes.  We  can  also  have  a 
foreign  policy  that  the  American  people  both 
support  and,  for  a  change,  know  about  and 
understand. 

I  have  a  quiet  confidence  in  our  own  politi- 
cal system.  Because  we  know  that  democracy 
works,  we  can  reject  the  arguments  of  those 
rulers  who  deny  human  rights  to  their  people. 

We  are  confident  that  democracy's  exam- 
ple will  be  compelling,  and  so  we  seek  to 
bring  that  example  closer  to  those  from 
whom  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
separated  and  who  are  not  yet  convinced 
about  the  advantages  of  our  kind  of  life. 

We  are  confident  that  democratic  methods 
are  the  most  effective,  and  so  we  are  not 
tempted  to  employ  improper  tactics  here  at 
home  or  abroad. 

We  are  confident  of  our  own  strength,  so 
we  can  seek  substantial  mutual  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

And  we  are  confident  of  the  good  sense  of 
American  people,  and  so  we  let  them  share  in 
the  process  of  making  foreign  policy  decisions. 
We  can  thus  speak  with  the  voices  of  215  mil- 
lion, and  not  just  of  an  isolated  handful.      * 

Democracy's  great  recent  successes — in  In- 
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dia,  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece — show  that  our 
confidence  in  this  system  is  not  misplaced. 
Being  confident  of  our  own  future,  we  are  now 
free  of  that  inordinate  fear  of  communism 
which  once  led  us  to  embrace  any  dictator  who 
joined  us  in  that  fear.  I  am  glad  that  that  is 
being  changed. 

For  too  many  years,  we  have  been  willing 
to  adopt  the  flawed  and  erroneous  principles 
and  tactics  of  our  adversaries,  sometimes 
abandoning  our  own  values  for  theirs.  We 
have  fought  fire  with  fire,  never  thinking  that 
fire  is  better  quenched  with  water.  This  ap- 
proach failed,  with  Vietnam  the  best  example 
of  its  intellectual  and  moral  poverty.  But 
through  failure,  we  have  now  found  our  way 
back  to  our  own  principles  and  values,  and  we 
have  regained  our  lost  confidence. 

By  the  measure  of  history,  our  nation's  200 
years  are  very  brief,  and  our  rise  to  world 
eminence  is  briefer  still.  It  dates  from  1945 
when  Europe  and  the  old  international  order 
lay  in  ruins.  Before  then  America  was  largely 
on  the  periphery  of  world  affairs,  but  since 
then  we  have  inescapably  been  at  the  center 
of  world  affairs. 

Our  policy  during  this  period  was  guided  by 
two  principles — a  belief  that  Soviet  expansion 
was  almost  inevitable,  but  it  must  be  con- 
tained, and  the  corresponding  belief  in  the 
importance  of  an  almost  exclusive  alliance 
among  non-Communist  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  That  system  could  not  last 
forever  unchanged.  Historical  trends  have 
weakened  its  foundation.  The  unifying  threat 
of  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  become 
less  intensive,  even  though  the  competition 
has  become  more  extensive. 

The  Vietnamese  war  produced  a  profound 
moral  crisis,  sapping  worldwide  faith  in  our 
own  policy  and  our  system  of  life,  a  crisis  of 
confidence  made  even  more  grave  by  the 
covert  pessimism  of  some  of  our  own  leaders. 

In  less  than  a  generation  we  have  seen  the 
world  change  dramatically.  The  daily  lives 
and  aspirations  of  most  human  beings  have 
been  transformed.  Colonialism  is  nearly  gone. 
A  new  sense  of  national  identity  now  exists  in 
almost  100  new  countries  that  have  been 
formed  in  the  last  generation.  Knowledge  has 


become  more  widespread;  aspirations  are 
higher. 

As  more  people  have  been  freed  from  tradi- 
tional constraints,  more  have  been  deter- 
mined to  achieve,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  social  justice. 

The  world  is  still  divided  by  ideological  dis- 
putes, dominated  by  regional  conflicts,  and 
threatened  by  the  danger  that  we  will  not  re- 
solve the  differences  of  race  and  wealth  with- 
out violence  or  without  drawing  into  combat 
the  major  military  powers.  We  can  no  longer 
separate  the  traditional  issues  of  war  and 
peace  from  the  new  global  questions  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  human  rights. 

It  is  a  new  world,  but  America  should  not 
fear  it.  It  is  a  new  world,  and  we  should  help 
to  shape  it.  It  is  a  new  world  that  calls  for  a 
new  American  foreign  policy — a  policy  based 
on  constant  decency  in  its  values  and  on  op- 
timism in  our  historical  vision. 

We  can  no  longer  have  a  policy  solely  for 
the  industrial  nations  as  the  foundation  of 
global  stability,  but  we  must  respond  to  the 
new  reality  of  a  politically  awakening  world. 

We  can  no  longer  expect  that  the  other  150 
nations  will  follow  the  dictates  of  the  power- 
ful, but  we  must  continue — confidently — our 
efforts  to  inspire,  to  persuade>  and  to  lead. 

Our  policy  must  reflect  our  belief  that  the 
world  can  hope  for  more  than  simple  survival 
and  our  belief  that  dignity  and  freedom  are 
fundamental  spiritual  requirements.  Our  pol- 
icy must  shape  an  international  system  that 
will  last  longer  than  secret  deals. 

We  cannot  make  this  kind  of  policy  by  ma- 
nipulation. Our  policy  must  be  open;  it  must 
be  candid;  it  must  be  one  of  constructive 
global  involvement,  resting  on  five  cardinal 
principles. 

I  have  tried  to  make  these  premises  clear  to 
the  American  people  since  last  January.  Let 
me  review  what  we  have  been  doing  and  dis- 
cuss what  we  intend  to  do. 

Human  Rights 

First,  we  have  reaffirmed  America's  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  ancestry,  reli- 
gion, color,  place  of  origin,  and  cultural  back- 
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ground,  we  Americans  are  as  diverse  a  nation 
as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  common  mys- 
tique of  blood  or  soil  unites  us.  What  draws  us 
together,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  is 
a  belief  in  human  freedom.  We  want  the  world 
to  know  that  our  nation  stands  for  more  than 
financial  prosperity. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  conduct  our 
foreign  policy  by  rigid  moral  maxims.  We  live 
in  a  world  that  is  imperfect,  and  which  will 
always  be  imperfect;  a  world  that  is  complex 
and  confused,  and  which  will  always  be  com- 
plex and  confused. 

I  understand  fully  the  limits  of  moral  sua- 
sion. We  have  no  illusion  that  changes  will 
come  easily  or  soon.  But  I  also  believe  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  undervalue  the  power  of  words 
and  of  the  ideas  that  words  embody.  In  our 
own  history,  that  power  has  ranged  from 
Thomas  Paine's  "Common  Sense"  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s,  "I  Have  a  Dream." 

In  the  life  of  the  human  spirit,  words  are 
action,  much  more  so  than  many  of  us  may 
realize  who  live  in  countries  where  freedom  of 
expression  is  taken  for  granted.  The  leaders 
of  totalitarian  nations  understand  this  very 
well.  The  proof  is  that  words  are  precisely  the 
action  for  which  dissidents  in  those  countries 
are  being  persecuted. 

Nonetheless,  we  can  already  see  dramatic 
worldwide  advances  in  the  protection  of  the 
individual  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
state.  For  us  to  ignore  this  trend  would  be  to 
lose  influence  and  moral  authority  in  the 
world.  To  lead  it  will  be  to  regain  the  moral 
stature  that  we  once  had. 

The  great  democracies  are  not  free  because 
we  are  strong  and  prosperous.  I  believe  we 
are  strong  and  influential  and  prosperous  be- 
cause we  are  free. 

Throughout  the  world  today,  in  free  nations 
and  in  totalitarian  countries  as  well,  there  is  a 
preoccupation  with  the  subject  of  human  free- 
dom, human  rights,  and  I  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  in  this  country  to  keep  that  discus- 
sion, that  debate,  that  contention  alive.  No 
other  country  is  as  well-qualified  as  we  to  set 
an  example.  We  have  our  own  shortcomings 
and  faults,  and  we  should  strive  constantly 


and  with  courage  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
legitimately  proud  of  what  we  have. 

I  a  (I  a  stria  I  Democracies 

Second,  we  have  moved  deliberately  to 
reinforce  the  bonds  among  our  democracies. 
In  our  recent  meetings  in  London,  we  agreed 
to  widen  our  economic  cooperation,  to  pro- 
mote free  trade,  to  strengthen  the  world's 
monetary  system,  to  seek  ways  of  avoiding 
nuclear  proliferation.  We  prepared  construc- 
tive proposals  for  the  forthcoming  meetings 
on  North-South  problems  of  poverty,  de- 
velopment, and  global  well-being,  and  we 
agreed  on  joint  efforts  to  reinforce  and  to 
modernize  our  common  defense. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  at 
this  NATO  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  25  years  all  members  are  democracies. 

Even  more  important,  all  of  us  reaffirmed 
our  basic  optimism  in  the  future  of  the  demo- 
cratic system.  Our  spirit  of  confidence  is 
spreading.  Together,  our  democracies  can 
help  to  shape  the  wider  architecture  of  global 
cooperation. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Relationship 

Third,  we  have  moved  to  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  joint  effort  to  halt  the  strategic 
arms  race.  This  race  is  not  only  dangerous,  it 
is  morally  deplorable.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
it. 

I  know  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reach  agree- 
ments. Our  goal  is  to  be  fair  to  both  sides,  to 
produce  reciprocal  stability,  parity,  and  secu- 
rity. We  desire  a  freeze  on  further  moderniza- 
tion and  production  of  weapons  and  a  continu- 
ing substantial  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  as  well.  We  want  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  all  nuclear  testing,  a  prohibition 
against  all  chemical  warfare,  no  attack  capa- 
bility against  space  satellites,  and  arms  lim- 
itations in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  hope  that  we  can  take  joint  steps  with 
all  nations  toward  a  final  agreement  eliminat- 
ing nuclear  weapons  completely  from  our  ar- 
senals of  death.  We  will  persist  in  this  effort. 

Now,  I  believe  in  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  me,  it  means  progress  toward 
peace.  But  the  effects  of  detente  should  not  be 
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limited  to  our  own  two  countries  alone.  We 
hope  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  that  one 
country  cannot  impose  its  system  of  society 
upon  another,  either  through  direct  military 
intervention  or  through  the  use  of  a  client 
state's  military  force,  as  was  the  case  with 
Cuban  intervention  in  Angola. 

Cooperation  also  implies  obligation.  We 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  join  with  us 
and  other  nations  in  playing  a  larger  role  in 
aiding  the  developing  world,  for  common  aid 
efforts  will  help  us  build  a  bridge  of  mutual 
confidence  in  one  another. 

Middle  East 

Fourth,  we  are  taking  deliberate  steps  to 
improve  the  chances  of  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Through  wide-ranging  consulta- 
tion with  leaders  of  the  countries  involved — 
Israel,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Egypt — we  have 
found  some  areas  of  agreement  and  some 
movement  toward  consensus.  The  negotia- 
tions must  continue. 

Through  my  own  public  comments,  I  have 
also  tried  to  suggest  a  more  flexible 
framework  for  the  discussion  of  three  key  is- 
sues which  have  so  far  been  so  intractable: 

The  nature  of  a  comprehensive  peace — what 
is  peace;  what  does  it  mean  to  the  Israelis; 
what  does  it  mean  to  their  Arab  neighbors? 

Secondly,  the  relationship  between  security 
and  borders — how  can  the  dispute  over  border 
delineations  be  established  and  settled  with  a 
feeling  of  security  on  both  sides? 

And  the  issue  of  the  Palestinian  homeland. 

The  historic  friendship  that  the  United 
States  has  with  Israel  is  not  dependent  on 
domestic  politics  in  either  nation;  it  is  derived 
from  our  common  respect  for  human  freedom 
and  from  a  common  search  for  permanent 
peace.  We  will  continue  to  promote  a  settle- 
ment which  all  of  us  need. 

Our  own  policy  will  not  be  affected  by 
changes  in  leadership  in  any  of  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  East.  Therefore,  we  expect  Is- 
rael and  her  neighbors  to  continue  to  be  bound 
by  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338,  which  they 
have  previously  accepted. 

This  may  be  the  most  propitious  time  for  a 
genuine  settlement  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  almost  30  years  ago.  To 


let  this  opportunity  pass  could  mean  disaster, 
not  only  for  the  Middle  East,  but  perhaps  for 
the  international  political  and  economic  order 
as  well. 

Weapons  Proliferation 

Fifth,  we  are  attempting,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  friction  with  our  friends,  to  reduce 
the  clanger  of  nuclear  proliferation  and  the 
worldwide  spread  of  conventional  weapons. 

At  the  recent  summit  we  set  in  motion  an 
international  effort  to  determine  the  best 
ways  of  harnessing  nuclear  energy  for  peace- 
ful use,  while  reducing  the  risks  that  its  prod- 
ucts will  be  diverted  to  the  making  of  explo- 
sives. 

We  have  already  completed  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  own  policy  on  arms  trans- 
fers. Competition  in  arms  sales  is  inimical  to 
peace  and  destructive  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  poorer  countries. 

We  will,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  now 
in  our  country,  seek  to  reduce  the  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  arms  sales,  to  restrict  the  trans- 
fer of  advanced  weapons,  and  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  our  coproduction  arrangements 
about  weapons  with  foreign  states. 

And  just  as  important,  we  are  trying  to  get 
other  nations,  both  free  and  otherwise,  to  join 
us  in  this  effort. 

But  all  of  this  that  I  have  described  is  just 
the  beginning.  It  is  a  beginning  aimed  toward 
a  clear  goal,  to  create  a  wider  framework  of 
international  cooperation  suited  to  the  new 
and  rapidly  changing  historical  circumstances. 

We  will  cooperate  more  closely  with  the 
newly  influential  countries  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  We  need  their  friendship 
and  cooperation  in  a  common  effort  as  the 
structure  of  world  power  changes. 

More  than  100  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  our  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  We  know  a  peaceful  world  can- 
not long  exist  one-third  rich  and  two-thirds 
hungry. 

Most  nations  share  our  faith  that  in  the  long 
run,  expanded  and  equitable  trade  will  best 
help  the  developing  countries  to  help  them- 
selves. But  the  immediate  problems  of 
hunger,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  repression  are 
here  now. 
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The  Western  democracies,  the  OPEC  [Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
nations,  and  the  developed  Communist  coun- 
tries can  cooperate  through  existing  inter- 
national institutions  in  providing  more  ef- 
fective aid.  This  is  an  excellent  alternative 
to  war. 

We  have  a  special  need  for  cooperation  and 
consultation  with  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  We  do 
not  need  another  slogan;  although  these  are 
our  close  friends  and  neighbors,  our  links  with 
them  are  the  same  links  of  equality  that  we 
forge  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  will  be 
dealing  with  them  as  part  of  a  new  worldwide 
mosaic  of  global,  regional,  and  bilateral  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  progress  to- 
ward normalizing  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  see  the  American- 
Chinese  relationship  as  a  central  element  of 
our  global  policy,  and  China  as  a  key  force  for 
global  peace.  We  wish  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  creative  Chinese  people  on  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  all  mankind,  and  we  hope 
to  find  a  formula  which  can  bridge  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  still  separate  us. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  are  committed 
to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis  in  south- 
ern Africa.  The  time  has  come  for  the  princi- 
ple of  majority  rule  to  be  the  basis  for  political 
order,  recognizing  that  in  a  democratic  sys- 
tem the  rights  of  the  minority  must  also  be 
protected. 

To  be  peaceful,  change  must  come  prompt- 
ly. The  United  States  is  determined  to  work 
together  with  our  European  allies  and  with 
the  concerned  African  states  to  shape  a  con- 
genial international  framework  for  the  rapid 
and  progressive  transformation  of  southern 
African  society  and  to  help  protect  it  from 
unwarranted  outside  interference. 

Let  me  conclude  by  summarizing:  Our  pol- 
icy is  based  on  a  historical  vision  of  America's 
role.  Our  policy  is  derived  from  a  larger  view 
of  global  change.  Our  policy  is  rooted  in  our 
moral  values,  which  never  change.  Our  policy 
is  reinforced  by  our  material  wealth  and  by 
our  military  power.  Our  policy  is  designed  to 
serve  mankind.  And  it  is  a  policy  that  I  hope 
will  make  you  proud  to  be  Americans. 


President  Carter  Announces  Policy 
on  Transfers  of  Conventional  Arms 

Statement  by  President  Carter  1 

The  virtually  unrestrained  spread  of  con- 
ventional weaponry  threatens  stability  in 
every  region  of  the  world.  Total  arms  sales  in 
recent  years  have  risen  to  over  $20  billion, 
and  the  United  States  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  this  amount.  Each  year,  the 
weapons  transferred  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  also  more  sophisticated  and 
deadly.  Because  of  the  threat  to  world  peace 
embodied  in  this  spiraling  arms  traffic  and 
because  of  the  special  responsibilities  we 
bear  as  the  largest  arms  seller,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  must  take  steps  to  restrain 
its  arms  transfers. 

Therefore,  shortly  after  my  inauguration  I 
directed  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  con- 
ventional arms  transfer  policy,  including  all 
military,  political,  and  economic  factors.  After 
reviewing  the  results  of  this  study  and  discus- 
sing those  results  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  foreign  leaders,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
United  States  will  henceforth  view  arms 
transfers  as  an  exceptional  foreign  policy  im- 
plement, to  be  used  only  in  instances  where  it 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  transfer 
contributes  to  our  national  security  interests. 
We  will  continue  to  utilize  arms  transfers  to 
promote  our  security  and  the  security  of  our 
close  friends.  But  in  the  future  the  burden  of 
persuasion  will  be  on  those  who  favor  a  par- 
ticular arms  sale  rather  than  those  who  op- 
pose it. 

To  implement  a  policy  of  arms  restraint,  I 
am  establishing  the  following  set  of  controls, 
applicable  to  all  transfers  except  those  to 
countries  with  which  we  have  major  defense 
treaties  (NATO,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand).  We  will  remain  faithful  to  our  trea- 
ty obligations  and  will  honor  our  historic  re- 
sponsibilities to  assure  the  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  These  controls  will  be  binding 
unless  extraordinary  circumstances  necessi- 
tate a  Presidential  exception  or  where  I  de- 
termine that  countries  friendly  to  the  United 


1  Issued  on  May  19  (text  from  White  House  press  re- 
lease). 
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States  must  depend  on  advanced  weaponry  to 
offset  quantitative  and  other  disadvantages  in 
order  to  maintain  a  regional  balance. 

1.  The  dollar  volume  (in  constant  fiscal  year 
1976  dollars)  of  new  commitments  under  the 
foreign  military  sales  and  military  assistance 
programs  for  weapons  and  weapons-related 
items  in  fiscal  year  1978  will  be  reduced  from 
the  fiscal  year  1977  total.  Transfers  which  can 
clearly  be  classified  as  services  are  not  cov- 
ered, nor  are  commercial  sales,  which  the 
U.S.  Government  monitors  through  the  is- 
suance of  export  licenses.  Commercial  sales 
are  already  significantly  restrained  by  exist- 
ing legislation  and  executive  branch  policy. 

2.  The  United  States  will  not  be  the  first 
supplier  to  introduce  into  a  region  newly  de- 
veloped advanced  weapons  systems  which 
would  create  a  new  or  significantly  higher 
combat  capability.  Also,  any  commitment  for 
sale  or  coproduction  of  such  weapons  is  pro- 
hibited until  they  are  operationally  deployed 
with  U.S.  forces,  thus  removing  the  incentive 
to  promote  foreign  sales  in  an  effort  to  lower 
unit  costs  for  Defense  Department  procure- 
ment. 

3.  Development  or  significant  modification 
of  advanced  weapons  systems  solely  for  ex- 
port will  not  be  permitted. 

4.  Coproduction  agreements  for  significant 
weapons,  equipment,  and  major  components 
(beyond  assembly  of  subcomponents  and  the 
fabrication  of  high-turnover  spare  parts)  are 
prohibited.  A  limited  class  of  items  will  be 
considered  for  coproduction  arrangements, 
but  with  restrictions  on  third-country  ex- 
ports, since  these  arrangements  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  coproducer's  requirements. 

5.  In  addition  to  existing  requirements  of 
the  law,  the  United  States,  as  a  condition  of 
sale  for  certain  weapons,  equipment,  or  major 
components,  may  stipulate  that  we  will  not 
entertain  any  requests  for  retransfers.  By  es- 
tablishing at  the  outset  that  the  United  States 
will  not  entertain  such  requests,  we  can  avoid 
unnecessary  bilateral  friction  caused  by  later 
denials. 

6.  An  amendment  to  the  international  traf- 
fic in  arms  regulations  will  be  issued,  requir- 
ing policy-level  authorization  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  actions  by  agents  of  the 


United  States  or  private  manufacturers  which 
might  promote  the  sale  of  arms  abroad.  In  ad- 
dition, embassies  and  military  representatives 
abroad  will  not  promote  the  sale  of  arms  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  continue  his  re- 
view of  government  procedures,  particularly 
procurement  regulations  which  may  provide 
incentives  for  foreign  sales. 

In  formulating  security  assistance  programs 
consistent  with  these  controls,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  promote  and  advance  re- 
spect for  human  rights  in  recipient  countries. 
Also,  we  will  assess  the  economic  impact  of 
arms  transfers  to  those  less  developed  coun- 
tries receiving  U.S.  economic  assistance. 

I  am  initiating  this  policy  of  restraint  in  the 
full  understanding  that  actual  reductions  in 
the  worldwide  traffic  in  arms  will  require 
multilateral  cooperation.  Because  we  domi- 
nate the  world  market  to  such  a  degree,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  can  and  should 
take  the  first  step.  However,  in  the  im- 
mediate future  the  United  States  will  meet 
with  other  arms  suppliers,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  begin  discussion  of  possible 
measures  for  multilateral  action.  In  addition, 
we  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  encourage  re- 
gional agreements  among  purchasers  to  limit 
arms  imports. 


President  Discusses  U.S.  Policy 
Toward  South  Africa 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  transcript 
of  President  Carter's  television  question- 
and-answer  session  at  Los  Angeles  on  May  17 
with  I'esidents  of  the  area.1 

Q.  My  name  is  Doug  Patton.  I  am  an  in- 
dustrial designer  at  Cal  State,  Long  Beach. 
My  question  is:  In  view  of  your  outlook  and 
stance  on  human  rights,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  the  United  States  has 
often  supported  South  Africa  in  the  United 
Nations,  can  you  tell  me  if  we  will  continue  to 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  23,  1977,  p. 
733. 
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support  ou>-  interests  in  South  Africa  by  offer- 
ing support  in  the  United  Nations  or  not? 

The  President:  We're  trying  as  best  we  can 
to  make  changes  in  South  Africa.  We  have 
just  formed,  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew 
Young,  who's  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  a  five-nation  proposal  to  Prime 
Minister  Vorster  from  South  Africa,  to  try  to 
get  them  to  withdraw  the  white  domination  of 
Namibia,  which  was  formerly  a  German  col- 
ony of  southwest  Africa. 

Vice  President  Mondale  has  just  finished  a 
visit  to  Portugal  and  Spain.  He's  going  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  then  he  is  going  to  come  back 
to  Vienna.  Prime  Minister  Vorster  from  South 
Africa  is  coming  to  Vienna  to  meet  him  to  talk 
about  the  shift  in  South  Africa  away  from  the 
racially  disciminatory  practices  known  as 
apartheid.  We're  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
bring  about  these  changes. 

There  have  been  25  or  30  nations  in  the  last 
couple  of  months  that  have  let  it  be  known  to 
us  that  they've  taken  good  steps  toward  pre- 
serving human  rights.  I  believe  it's  accurate 
to  say  that  there's  hardly  a  government  in  the 
world  right  now  that's  not  trying  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  on  human  rights,  partially  because 
we've  made  such  an  issue  of  it. 

As  you  know,  all  the  signatories  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement — I  think  there  are  about  35  of 
us — will  go  to  Belgrade  later  on  this  spring  to 
assess  how  well  our  countries  have  done  in  the 
field  of  human  rights.  We're  not  perfect 
ourselves.  Since  I  have  been  in  office,  for  in- 
stance, I've  changed  the  regulations  so  that 
American  citizens  for  the  first  time  can  visit 
any  foreign  country.  In  the  past,  we  had  very 
tight  constraints  on  visitors  visiting  back  and 
forth. 

But  we're  not  supporting  South  Africa.  We 
are  very  eager  to  see,  and  willing  to  use,  all 
the  leverage  that  we  can  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  racial  discrimination  in  South  Africa 
and  an  end  to  the  apartheid  system  where  the 
black  people  have  to  carry  passes  and  have 
special  constraints  on  them  and  the  white 
people  don't.  But  we  don't  have  the  author- 


ity, short  of  war,  which  we  wouldn't  consider, 
to  go  in  and  just  change  the  structure  of  their 
government. 

But  we're  not  only  trying  to  move  our- 
selves, but  we're  trying  to  get  other  nations 
to  join  in  with  us.  You  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  other  four  nations  that  have 
joined  with  us  with  the  help  of  Andrew  Young 
were  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 

We've  gone  to  Vorster  now  and  given  him  a 
request — a  little  bit  stronger  than  a 
request — saying  that  if  you  don't  do  some- 
thing about  Namibia,  then  we're  going  to  take 
strong  action  against  you  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Barbados 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Bar- 
bados, Oliver  Hamlet  Jaekman,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Carter  on  May  16. ' 

Panama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  Gabriel  Lewis,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Carter  on 
May  16. 

Paraguay 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  Mario  Lopez  Escobar, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Carter 
on  May  16.  • 

South  Africa 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Donald  Bell  Sole, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Carter 
on  May  16.  ' 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  dated 
May  16. 
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Secretary  Vance  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
Hold  Talks  at  Geneva 


Secretary  Vance  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  A.  Gromyko  met  at  Geneva  May 
18-20.  Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  views 
conference  held  by  Secretary  Vance  at  Geneva 
on  May  21,  together  with  the  text  of  a  joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique  issued  that  day.1 


NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Press  release  226  dated  May  21 

Secretary  Vance:  Good  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  completed  our  talks  yester- 
day, as  you  know,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  believe  you  probably  all  now  have  a  copy  of 
the  joint  communique  which  we  have  issued 
today.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  SALT 
and  then  a  few  words  about  the  Middle  East, 
and  then  we  will  open  it  up  for  questions. 

On  the  SALT  issue,  in  our  judgment  the 
talks  have  been  both  necessary  and  useful  and 
also  constructive.  Progress  has  been  made. 

We  have  reached  general  agreement  on  a 
common  framework  for  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. This  consists  of  three  elements:  First,  a 
treaty;  second,  a  protocol  to  the  treaty;  and 
third,  a  statement  of  general  principles  which 
would  govern  the  conduct  of  SALT  III.  All  of 
these  parts  are  interdependent,  and  I  want  to 
make  that  point  very  strongly.  This  is  an 
interdependent  whole  made  up  of  these  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  treaty  would  run  until  1985, 
the  protocol  would  be  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  the  statement  of  general  principles 
would  be,  as  I  said,  a  statement  of  general 


1  For  remarks  by  Secretary  Vance  upon  his  arrival  in 
Geneva  on  May  18,  see  press  release  221;  for  his  re- 
marks upon  arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on  May 
21,  see  press  release  229  dated  May  23. 


principles  which  would  govern  the  conduct  of 
SALT  III.  This  framework  provides  a  method 
of  blending  the  three  proposals  which  have 
been  on  the  table  since  our  discussions  in 
Moscow. 

Differences  remain,  substantial  differences 
between  the  sides  on  a  number  of  issues.  They 
break  down  into  several  categories.  One  cate- 
gory is  whether  certain  items  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  or  in  the  protocol. 
Another  set  of  items  raises  questions  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  included  at  all  in 
either  the  protocol  or  the  treaty.  And  the 
third  set  is  the  precise  nature  of  all  of  the 
items  which  would  be  included  in  a  statement 
of  general  principles. 

A  word  on  the  Middle  East:  In  regard  to  the 
Middle  East,  we  had  an  exchange  of  views. 
We  both  have  been  meeting  with  parties  to 
the  Geneva  conference  and  others.  We  ex- 
changed our  views  with  respect  to  these  visits 
which  we  have  had.  We  agreed  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  direct  our  efforts  jointly  toward  re- 
convening a  Geneva  conference  in  the  fall  of 
this  year,  and  we  will  work  to  that  end.  To 
help  us  in  this  process,  we  have  agreed  to  set 
up  monthly  meetings  at  the  ambassadorial 
level  where  we  can  keep  each  other  informed 
as  we  continue  our  discussions  with  the  par- 
ties. 

Now  we  will  open  it  up  for  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  that  we  reached 
general  agreement  on  a  common  framework 
for  a  SALT  treaty.  The  communique  does  not 
state  that.  The  language  of  the  communique 
falls  short  of  stating  that  you  have  reached 
general  agreement.  Why  is  that? 

Secretary  Vance:  When  I  say  general 
agreement,  what  I  mean  is  that  we  have  on 
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;he  form  of  it — namely,  treaty,  protocol,  and  a 
statement  of  general  principles — we  have 
agreement.  We  do  not  have  agreement  that 
:omes  within  the  various  elements  as  I  have 
ndicated  to  you.  We  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  happens  now?  Who 
mil  do  the  negotiating  and  when?  Do  you 
'hi)ik  you  will  have  these  three  component 
oarts  by  October? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  are  going  to  talk  at 
three  different  levels.  Some  of  the  discussions 
will  be  had  between  the  two  delegations  here 
in  Geneva.  Some  of  the  discussions  will  prob- 
ably be  had  at  ambassadorial  levels  within  the 
two  capitals  between  the  local  ambassador 
and  the  foreign  minister,  and  Mr.  Gromyko 
and  I  will  be  meeting  again  at  a  time  to  be  set 
in  the  future.  We  both  have  to  check  our 
calendars  to  find  out  what  is  going  to  be  the 
most  convenient  time  for  us  to  meet  again, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  get  in  touch  with  each 
other  as  soon  as  wTe  have  done  that  once  we've 
gotten  home. 

Q.  And  the  second  part  of  that  question:  Do 
you  think  you  will  have  it  by  October? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  really  don't  know.  This 
is  a  long  process,  as  I've  said  many,  many 
times.  It's  one  which  requires  patience.  We 
are  going  to  devote  ourselves  to  carrying 
through  on  a  continuing  basis  on  this,  but  I 
don't  want  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  when 
we'll  reach  agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  elaborate  on 
how  the  protocol  would  operate,  as  distinct 
from  the  treaty  itself? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  the  protocol  would 
be  limited  to  three  years  whereas  the  treaty 
would  run  until  1985. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  three  years  starting  when? 

Secretary  Vance:  Starting  with  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  and  the  protocol.  It  would  run 
for  three  years  and  therefore  would  expire — 
assuming  that  one  could  be  reached  in  the 
near  future — well  in  advance  of  1985. 

Q.  Why  was  this  course  taken?  Can  you — 

Secretary  Vance:  Because  it  helps  provide  a 
blending  of  the  various  elements. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  blending,  is  it  fair 
to  say — since  you  are  using  the  word 
blending — that  the  Soviets  accept  President 
Carter's  deep-cuts  proposal  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  SALT  agreement? 

Secretary  Vance:  Certainly  one  of  the — let 
me  say  that  SALT  II  and  SALT  III  in  our 
judgment  are  a  continuum,  and  it  is  extremely 
important  to  set  up  the  process  so  that  this 
continuum  can  take  place.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  portions  of  this  framework  is  to  provide 
the  long-term  goals  which  would  be  taken  care 
of  in  SALT  III  and  which,  insofar  as  we  are 
concerned,  involve  the  comprehensive  pro- 
posals. We  have  made  clear  to  the  Soviets  our 
views  with  respect  to  what  should  be  included 
in  the  statement  of  general  principles.  They 
will  want  to  reflect  on  that  and,  I'm  sure,  give 
some  views  of  their  own  as  to  what  items 
should  be  included  in  such  a  statement  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  that  will  be  part  of  the 
ongoing  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  an  agreement  on- 
what  you  will  do  if  you  do  not  have  a  new 
treaty  by  the  time  the  current  treaty  expires? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  we  did  not  discuss 
that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  some  detail  questions, 
first  of  all,  is  there  an  agreement  that  the 
treaty  would  be  at  2,400  or  is  there  a  differ- 
ent number  being  talked  about? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
the  details  of  the  various  pieces  that  would  fit 
within  these  three  elements.  I  have  said  be- 
fore that  these  are  an  interdependent  whole. 
Whether  or  not  a  particular  piece  goes  in  de- 
pends, in  a  number  of  cases,  on  whether 
another  piece  fits  in.  I  think  it  would  be  not 
useful — indeed,  I  think  it  would  be 
counterproductive — at  this  time  to  try  and 
deal  with  individual  pieces  because  we  are  in- 
volved in  this  ongoing  process  of  discussions 
with  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  protocol?  Does 
it  begin  around  the  cruise  missile  question? 
It  is  still  not  clear  why  you  would  have  a 
three-year  protocol. 

Secretary  Vance:  There  are  some  items 
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which  in  the  judgment  of  the  parties  do  not  fit 
in  an  agreement  which  lasts  as  long  as  1985, 
and  therefore  there  should  be  a  shorter  period 
of  time  to  take  care  of  those' items. 

Q.  What  kind  of  items  are  you  talking 
about? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  indicated  that  be- 
cause of  the  interdependence  of  these,  I  am 
not  going  to  spell  out  what  items  go  in  what 
particular  parts  of  the  package. 

Q.  Is  it  all  agreed  which  items  you  are 
going  to — 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  agreed  on  some; 
we  have  not  agreed  on  others. 

Q.  Is  there  a  definite  list  of  the  unresolved 
questions? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  are  not  going  to  make 
available  a  list  of  that. 

Q.  Does  it  exist? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  we  each  understand 
what  the  unresolved  issues  are. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  discussed  a 
possible  meeting  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  did  not  discuss  it  this 
time.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  any  of  what  one 
could  call  "the  promise  of  the  Beecher  inter- 
view" been  evident  during  your  talks?2 

Secretary  Vance:  Some  of  the  matters  that 
were  suggested  in  the  Beecher  interview 
were  subjects  of  discussion  in  our  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  accept  restrictions  on  the  cruise  mis- 
sile now  in  any  other  framework  than  the 
comprehensive  plan  that  was  presented  by  the 
Soviets  in  Moscow  last  March? 

Secretary  Vance:  Again,  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  the  detail  of  where  individual  pieces  are 
going  to  fit  in  the  proposed  framework,  and 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given  you,  because 
of  this  interdependence,  and  therefore  I  think 
it's — I'm  not  going  to  answer  that  question. 


2  In  a  copyrighted  article  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  May 
6,  William  Beecher  reported  on  his  interview  with  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  Institute  of  the  USA  and 
Canada. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  is  no  treaty,  is 
there  also  no  protocol? 

Secretary  Vance:  That's  correct.  All  the 
parts  are  interdependent:  treaty,  protocol, 
statement  of  general  principles. 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  this  framework 
in  significance  with  the  Vladivostok  under- 
standing of  November  197k? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  the  communique  indi- 
cates, the  Vladivostok  accords  are  part  of  this 
general  framework.  I  would  point  out  to  you 
that  insofar  as  the  U.S.  position  is  concerned, 
we  have  always  believed  that  the  Vladivostok 
accords  were  an  appropriate  part  of  the  dis- 
cussions. Our  deferral  proposal  related  specif- 
ically to  the  Vladivostok  accords,  and  the 
principles  of  it  were  certainly  included  also  in 
our  comprehensive  proposal  as  well.  So  that  is 
nothing  new. 

Q.  So  when  you  talk  about  the  Vladivostok 
accords,  are  you  talking  solely  about  1974  or 
are  you  including  Secretary  Kissinger's  dis- 
cussion in  1976? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  '76  discussions  would 
be  included  within  the  overall  framework  we 
are  talking  about.  When  I  use  the  word  Vla- 
divostok accords,  I  use  it  with  a  more 
restricted  meaning  than  I  think  you  are 
suggesting. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  before  these  discussions  took  place  here 
of  cooling,  of  freezing,  and  deadlock  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  Do  you  feel  that  what  has 
transpired  here  has  set  these  two  nations  on  a 
new  course  at  all? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  said  yesterday 
that  I  thought  these  had  been  very  construc- 
tive talks,  and  I  believe  the  Soviets  would 
share  that  view,  and  I  think  the  atmosphere  is 
better  as  a  result  of  these  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  do  you  give  the  continua- 
tion of  these  talks  a  good  prospect  of  success 
in  this  year? 

Secretary  Vance:  On  dates,  I  really  don't 
want  to  speculate,  because  I  think  it  is  rather 
fruitless  to  speculate.  There  are  seriousissues 
that  remain  between  us,  and  it's  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  discussion  and  negotiation  before  one 
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can  see  whether  or  not  these  issues  can  be  re- 
solved. 

Q.  In  face  of  what  you  negotiated  so  far, 
Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  exclude  a  view  that  en- 
visions a  summit  conference  this  year? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  exclude  it. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  assume,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  cruise  missile  is  one  of  the  unresolved 
issues? 

Secretary  Vance:  [Laughter]  I'm  not  going 
to  answer  on  specific  issues. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  hang  tough  in 
these  negotiations?  [Inaudible]  assumed  we 
would? 

Secretary  Vance:  [Laughter]  I  don't  want  to 
Icharacterize  how  either  Mr.  Gromyko  or  I 
acted  during  the  talks.  I  want  to  say  that  they 
were  businesslike  and  constructive,  and  I 
think  that  describes  it  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Was  this  three-tier  framework  funda- 
mentally an  American  idea  or  a  Soviet  idea 
or  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  As  I  have  indicated  to  you 
earlier,  we  have  always  believed  that  this  was 
a  continuum — namely,  a  continuum  between 
SALT  II  and  SALT  III— and  as  a  result  of  the 
discussions  with  the  Soviets  it  developed  out 
of  that  process  and  with  that  background. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  his  press  conference  in 
Moscow,  Mr.  Gromyko  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  raise  the  question  of  forward- 
basing  of  missiles  in  certain  circumstances. 
Is  that  issue  still  on  the  table? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  was  one  of  the  ones 
that  was  raised  during  our  talks  here,  yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  resolved? 

Secretary  Vance:  Again  I  am  not  going  to 
comment  on  specific  items  as  to  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  resolved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  arrived  here 
was  this  framework  what  you  had  in  mind? 
Are  you  leaving  here  with  what  you  wanted  to 
leave  with? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  that  such  a 
framework  was  in  mind  when  we  arrived 
here. 


Q.  And  you  expected  nothing  more  than 
that? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  pleased  that  this 
framework  was  basically  agreed  upon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  on  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  view  of  the  fact  there  has  been 
such  a  contentious  area  betioeen  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  over  the  past, 
what  is  the  convergence  of  views  now  between 
the  two  powers  on  the  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  Since  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration came  into  office,  we  have  felt  that  both 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  conference,  have  responsibilities  to 
try  and  find  a  just  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  kept  each  other  gener- 
ally informed  throughout  the  period  we  have 
been  in  office  as  to  the  nature  of  our  discus- 
sions with  the  various  parties  to  whom  we 
have  talked,  and  to  that  end  have  cooperated 
in  trying  to  move  forward  the  peace  process. 
This  was  but  another  step  in  that  continuing 
process.  We  agreed  that  it  was  important 
now  to  try  and  see  if  we  couldn't  move  for- 
ward to  a  meeting  in  the  fall  and  therefore  felt 
it  would  be  useful  to  intensify  our  discussions 
with  each  other  to  see  whether  we  could  bring 
about  such  a  process. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  of  forward- 
basing — [inaitdible]  completely  new  dimen- 
sion was  being  added  to  these  talks  by  the 
Russians? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  they  raised  that  ques- 
tion in  Moscow  as  well. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  want  to  sound 
overly  negative  or  anything -without  the  de- 
tails, we're  thinking  you're  saying  the  general 
agreement  on  the  framework — is  there  real 
progress  toward  resolving  the  real  dispute  or 
is  it  just  another  jiggling  around  of  the  same 
disagreement?  In  other  words,  have  you  ac- 
tually removed  some  of  the  basic  dis- 
agreements from  the  table  or  are  you  just 
working  out  another  framework  but  the  same 
basic  problems  still  exist? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  say  two  things.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  progress  toward 
resolving  some  of  the  issues.  But  I  would  say, 
secondly,  that  serious  differences  remain  be- 
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tween  us  which  are  going  to  have  to  be 
worked  out  and  which  will  be  difficult  to  work 
out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  what  you  have  said, 
it  would  appear  that  you  do  not  have  a  clear 
commitment  at  this  time  from  the  Soviets  to 
talk  about  deep  cuts.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  put  it  this  way, 
that  if  we  achieve  the  total  package  which  I 
have  talked  about — in  other  words,  the  total 
framework — then  there  would  be  such  a  com- 
mitment in  the  overall  result. 

Q.  But  is  there  such  a  commitment 
[inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  is  still  a  subject  of 
discussion. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  Mr.  Gromyko  shares 
the  U.S.  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  Is- 
raeli election  on  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  Vance:  Well,  I  think  both  of  us 
are  waiting  to  see  what  happens.  It  is  still  un- 
clear as  to  what  the  results  are  going  to  be.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  when  a  government  is 
formed,  what  the  nature  of  that  government 
will  be.  It  will  depend  upon  the  statements  of 
that  government  when  it  is  formed.  And  we 
will  not  know  that  until  we  visit  with  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  whenever  the  government  is 
formed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  just  now  if  we 
achieve  a  total  package  in  Geneva — the 
agreement  for  a  three-tier  thing  you  speak 
of — in  that  case  the  framework  is  still  quite 
tentative,  is  that  not  so? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  framework  is  clear  as 
to  the  various  elements  in  it.  There  is  still 
disputed  a  number  of  them,  as  I  indicated 
right  at  the  outset. 

Q.  Is  that  why  the  three  pieces  of  the 
framework  are  not  mentioned  in  the  com- 
munique? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  don't  think  that  was 
the  reason  for  it.  We  just  described  in  it  a 
shorthand  way.  We  are  agreed  on  the  nature 
of  the  framework — three  pieces,  and  the  three 
pieces  are  as  I  described  them. 

Q.  But  the  impression,  to  me  at  least,  is 
without  putting  it  into  the  communique  it  is 


more  tentative  than  perhaps  you  are  convey- 
ing to  us. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  not.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  there  is  substantial  difference  as  to 
what  pieces  fit  under  what  part  and  exactly 
what  items  will  be  included  under  each  of 
these  categories. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary  [inaudible]  to  the  Soviet 
de?nand  for  limitation  of  spread  of  cruise 
technology  to  the  NATO  allies? 

Secretary  Vance:  Our  position  with  respect 
to  forward-based  systems  is  well  known.  We 
believe  that  those  are  not  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  discussion  in  this  bilateral  forum,  that 
that  is  a  question  for  discussion  in  the  mul- 
tilateral forum.  Our  position  on  that  is  well 
known  and  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  discuss  onsite  in- 
spection? 

Secretary  Vance:  Not  as  such.  We  decided 
to  discuss  the  question  of  verification. 

Q.  Without  going  into  the  details,  I  wonder 
if  you  could  give  us  a  little  more  help  on  the 
concept  of  the  protocol  and  what  it  is  meant  to 
do.  One  would  speculate  very  rapidly  that  you 
can  put  constraints  on  the  deployment  of 
cruise  and  Backfire  in  the  protocol  for  three 
years  and  then  bargain  in  the  meantime.  Is 
that  the  general  idea,  or — 

Secretary  Vance:  Those  kinds  of  items  could 
be  included  in  the  protocol. 

Q.  Will  the  SALT  II  agreement  be  based  on 
the  figures  of  Vladivostok  and  the  reductions 
only  envisioned  in  the  next  stage  [inaudi- 
ble]? Will  it  be  at  this  2,400  ceiling  and  only 
in  SALT  III  you  will  come  to  reductions? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  answer  to  that  is 
there  may  be  reductions  prior  to  SALT  III. 
And  that's  as  far  as  I  want  to  go  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  any- 
thing about  progress  made  on  the  so-called 
secondary  issues  [inaudible]? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  the  discussions  are 
going  on  here  in  Geneva  between  Mr. 
Warnke's  [Paul  C.  Warnke,  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
chairman  of  the   U.S.   delegation  to  the 
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Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  delegation 
and  the  Soviet  delegation  on  those.  The  dis- 
cussions have  just  started  a  short  while  ago.  I 
can't  say  that  any  major  progress  has  been 
made  yet,  but  the  discussions  are  underway. 
And  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  our  discussions  here 
the  last  few  days  that  may  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  further  activity  on  the  secondary  issues. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 


Press  release  224  dated  May  21 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  between  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  USA,  and  L.  I. 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CPSU,  and  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Member  of  the  Polit- 
buro of  the  CPSU,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
USSR,  held  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  March,  1977,  Cyrus 
R.  Vance  and  A.  A.  Gromyko  met  in  Geneva  on  May 
18-20. 

They  examined  in  detail  the  situation  regarding  the 
preparation  of  a  new  agreement  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  based  on  the  Vladivostok  Ac- 
cord and  taking  into  account  the  results  of  subsequent 
discussions.  Both  sides  agreed  that  the  discussions  in 
Geneva  were  necessary  and  useful  and  that  progress 
had  been  made  in  developing  a  common  framework  for 
further  negotiations.  As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of 
views,  the  differences  between  the  two  sides  on  several 
of  the  previously  unresolved  questions  have  been  nar- 
rowed. It  is  agreed  that  the  discussions  of  all  unresol- 
ved questions  will  be  continued  with  the  aim  of  an  early 
conclusion  of  a  new  agreement  that  will  replace  the 
interim  agreement  on  certain  measures  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  armaments. 

Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  A.  A.  Gromyko  also  had  a  thor- 
ough exchange  of  views  on  the  problem  of  the  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  sides  proceed  on  the  premise  that  elimination  of 
the  continuing  source  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  primary  tasks  in  ensuring  peace  and 
international  security.  They  are  convinced  that  in 
achieving  this  goal  an  important  role  belongs  to  the 
Geneva  Peace  Conference  on  the  Middle  East,  an  inter- 
national forum  specifically  set  up  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  problem  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

Having  confirmed  that  mutual  efforts  of  the  US  and 
the  USSR,  who  are  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, are  of  substantial  importance  for  achieving  a  just, 
durable  and  stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  sides 
agreed  to  direct  their  joint  efforts  toward  resuming  the 
work  of  the  Conference  during  the  fall  of  1977,  while 
recognizing  the  importance  of  careful  preparation  be- 
fore the  Conference  meets.  For  these  purposes,  the  US 
and  the  USSR  will  be  conducting  monthly  consultations 
at  the  level  of  ambassadors  in  Washington  or  Moscow. 


They  agreed,  too,  that  they  will  be  working  in  this  di- 
rection also  in  their  contacts  with  the  parties  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  Middle  East  conflict. 


United  States  Signs  Convention 
Banning  Environmental  Warfare 

Statement  by  Secretary  Vance  1 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
I  am  pleased  to  sign  the  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any  Other  Hostile 
Use  of  Environmental  Modification  Tech- 
niques. It  is  especially  significant  that  this 
ceremony  is  taking  place  here  in  Geneva 
where,  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  dedicated  offi- 
cials have  labored  to  bring  the  goal  of  disar- 
mament closer  to  reality.  This  convention  was 
negotiated  in  this  city  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  is  an 
achievement  to  be  added  to  other  significant 
arms  control  agreements,  such  as  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  seabed  arms  control 
treaty,  and  the  biological  weapons  conven- 
tion. 

While  the  intentional  modification  of  the 
environment  at  present  can  be  done  only  on  a 
local  and  small  scale  at  best,  we  scarcely  need 
remind  ourselves  that  in  our  era  technology 
can  advance  to  make  possible  actions  which 
would  cause  hitherto  inconceivable  environ- 
mental consequences.  So  we  believe  it  wise  to 
outlaw  what  is  commonly  called  "environmen- 
tal warfare"  before  it  has  a  real  chance  to  be 
developed  significantly  for  military  purposes, 
with  potentially  disastrous  consequences. 

The  convention  does  not  prohibit  research 
on  and  development  of,  or  the  use  of,  en- 
vironmental modification  techniques  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  The  United  States  earnestly  de- 
sires that  all  research  and  development,  as 
well  as  use  of  environmental  modification 
techniques,  be  dedicated  solely  to  peaceful 
ends.  To  this  end,  as  we  have  made  clear  in 
the  past,  we  have  no  secrets  in  this  area:  All 
of  our  activities  in  the  area  of  environmental 


1  Made  at  a  ceremony  on  May  18  at  Geneva  at  which 
33  other  signatories,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  signed 
the  convention  (text  from  press  release  217  dated  May 
17).  For  text  of  the  convention,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan. 
10,  1977,  p.  27. 
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modification  are  carried  out  on  an  open  basis 
and  the  information  is  shared  with  others. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  effect 
of  the  convention  should  be  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  environmental  warfare  because  it 
prohibits  all  significant  hostile  use  of  en- 
vironmental modification  techniques.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  terms,  the  convention  lim- 
its the  prohibition  to  those  uses  having  "wide- 
spread, long-lasting  or  severe  effects."  The 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  reexamine 
this  limitation  on  the  scope  of  the  convention 
at  the  review  conference  or  possibly  before. 

I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  my  own  personal 
satisfaction,  for  the  presence  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  on  this  occa- 
sion. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
arms  control  endeavors,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  been  designated  the  depositary  for  an 
international  convention;  moreover,  he  has  an 
important  role  to  play  if  a  question  arises  for 
which  the  factfinding  committee  of  experts 
must  be  convened.  The  United  States  wel- 
comes this  new  evidence  of  confidence  and 
trust  which  nations  have  demonstrated  in  the 
Secretary  General  and  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  signing  this  convention,  I  hope  that  all 
other  states  do  likewise. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Working  Groups  Meet 
on  Arms  Limitation  Questions 

Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Communique  ' 

Pursuant  to  agreement  reached  in  the 
course  of  the  talks  during  the  visit  of  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  to 
Moscow  in  March  1977,  bilateral  consultations 


on  some  questions  of  arms  limitation  and  dis- 
armament were  held  in  Geneva  from  9  to  13 
May  between  delegations  of  the  USA  and  the 
USSR. 

In  the  course  of  the  consultations,  questions 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  development  and 
production  of  new  types  and  new  systems  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  were  considered. 
In  particular,  the  question  of  the  prohibition 
of  radiological  weapons  was  examined.  The 
sides  discussed  certain  aspects  and  identified 
areas  of  agreement  on  questions  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  sides  continued  the  consideration  of 
questions  related  to  a  possible  joint  initiative 
in  the  CCD  with  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
international  convention  dealing  with  the 
most  dangerous,  lethal  means  of  chemical 
warfare  as  a  first  step  toward  complete  and 
effective  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons.  The 
negotiations  on  this  issue  were  held  on  the 
basis  of  the  summit  agreement  between  the 
USA  and  the  USSR  of  July  3,  1974,  and  were 
a  continuation  of  the  US-Soviet  consultations 
on  lethal  and  other  highly  toxic  means  of 
chemical  warfare  conducted  in  Geneva  in  Au- 
gust 1976  and  in  April  1977.  The  discussion  of 
these  matters  provided  a  useful  basis  for  the 
continuation  of  the  work  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring the  text  of  an  appropriate  document 
which  would  be  a  practical  implementation  of 
the  joint  initiative. 

The  two  sides  agreed  to  meet  in  the  near 
future  to  continue  consideration  of  all  the 
matters  which  had  been  under  discussion. 


1  Issued  at  Washington,  Geneva,  and  Moscow  on  May 
17  following  meetings  of  the  working  groups  on  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  and  on  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (text  from  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  press  release  77-6  dated  May 
17). 
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CONGRESS 


U.S.  Policy  Toward  Our  NATO  Partners: 
Traditional  Commitments  and  New  Directions 


Statement  by  Arthur  A.  Hartman 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  1 


U.S.  policy  toward  Europe  and  Canada  is  a 
compound  of  continuity  and  change:  Con- 
tinued commitment  to  our  traditional  respon- 
sibilities and  enhanced  impetus  to  new  direc- 
tions necessary  to  meet  the  common  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  decade. 

Our  increased  emphasis  on  human  rights, 
on  curbing  nuclear  proliferation,  and  on  re- 
ducing arms  transfers  to  volatile  areas  is  set 
in  a  context  of  commitment  to  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance; of  ongoing  support  for  European  inte- 
gration and  the  European  Community;  of  a 
close  relationship  with  our  northern  neighbor, 
Canada;  of  the  assurance  of  military  security 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  combined  with 
realistic  measures  to  reduce  East-West  ten- 
sion; and  of  a  determination  to  treat  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  as  independent  and 
sovereign  entities. 

The  three  summit  meetings  in  London  this 
month  dramatically  underscored  both  our 
traditional  commitments  and  our  new  direc- 
tions. The  unity  and  strength  of  NATO  re- 
main critical.  President  Carter,  during  the 
summit  meetings  in  London  two  weeks  ago, 
pledged  our  commitment  to  preserving  that 
unity  and  enhancing  that  strength.  He  did  so 
by  asserting  that: 


1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  of  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  May  23.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


— We  will  continue  to  make  the  alliance  the  heart  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

— We  will  remain  a  reliable  and  faithful  ally. 

— We  will  join  with  (our  allies)  to  strengthen  the 
alliance — politically,  economically,  and  militarily. 

— We  will  ask  for  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  our  allies. 
And  we  will  give  our  views  in  return,  candidly  and  as 
friends. 

The  President's  attendance  at  a  NATO  ses- 
sion on  his  first  foreign  trip  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  alliance  unity.  Vice  President 
Mondale's  trip  to  Brussels  to  address  the 
NATO  Council  only  39  hours  after  the  inau- 
guration underlined  the  same  commitment. 

Our  commitment  to  join  in  strengthening 
the  alliance  has  already  been  proven  by  the 
increased  defense  contribution  to  NATO  in 
the  President's  first  budget — over  one-half 
billion  dollars.  The  President  has  also  recon- 
firmed our  commitment  to  a  strategy  of  flexi- 
ble response  and  forward  defense.  To  achieve 
the  necessary  strength  to  apply  this  strategy, 
however,  all  the  allies  must  develop  and  mod- 
ernize their  forces,  as  well  as  promote  effi- 
ciency by  eliminating  waste  and  duplication. 

To  do  this,  the  President  has  proposed  that 
NATO  develop  a  long-term  defense  program 
for  the  1980's.  This  program  should  combine, 
coordinate,  and  concert  national  programs;  in- 
troduce new  technology;  and  give  higher 
priority  to  increasing  force  readiness.  The 
NATO  summit  meeting  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed this  approach,  and  NATO  defense 
ministers  have  already  initiated  followup 
work. 
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Finally,  the  President  has  proposed,  and 
NATO  has  agreed  to,  a  major  review  of 
East-West  relations  and  an  analysis  of  what 
these  trends  mean  for  the  alliance.  This  study 
and  our  continuing  consultations  with  our  al- 
lies on  a  broad  range  of  issues  should  help  us 
forge  that  unity  of  purpose  and  political  will 
that  strengthens  our  NATO  ties. 

In  his  speech  at  the  NATO  summit,  the 
President  also  expressed  strong  U.S.  support 
for  progress  toward  Western  European  unifi- 
cation and  the  expanding  role  of  the  European 
Community  in  world  affairs  and  added  that  we 
will  work  closely  with  the  Community.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  will  not 
be  problems  between  us.  In  particular,  it  will 
be  important  to  preserve  the  fluid  transatlan- 
tic trading  relationship  which  has  been  of 
overall  benefit  both  to  the  U.S.  and  to  the 
European  economies.  Nor  does  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  mean  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  determine  the  character  and 
the  pace  of  the  unification  process.  That  is  for 
the  Europeans  themselves  to  determine.  But 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  wholehearted  support 
to  the  unification  process,  as  every  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration has  done  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

President  Carter  remarked  in  London  that 
for  the  first  time  all  the  members  of  the  al- 
liance are  democracies.  We  are  particularly 
gratified  at  the  democratic  progress  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Our  continued  support — and 
that  of  other  friends  and  allies — for  this  prog- 
ress will  be  necessary.  The  United  States  has 
taken  the  lead  in  a  multilateral  lending  pro- 
gram to  provide  balance-of-payments  assist- 
ance to  the  greatly  strained  Portuguese  econ- 
omy. In  three  weeks  Spain  will  have  its  first 
democratic  election  in  over  four  decades.  Both 
Vice  President  Mondale  and  Secretary  Vance, 
in  their  recent  visits,  have  emphasized  U.S. 
support  for  the  process  of  democratization  and 
for  all  the  genuinely  democratic  forces  in 
Spain. 

Problems  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 

Elsewhere  in  Western  Europe  there  are 
serious  problems  affecting  U.S.  interests.  In- 
stability in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  re- 


flected in  a  triple  problem:  a  Cyprus  problem, 
an  Aegean  problem,  and  a  NATO  problem. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  doing 
everything  it  possibly  can  to  advance  the 
cause  of  a  just  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  recognize 
that  the  gap  in  positions  between  the  two 
Cyprus  communities  remains  wide  after  the 
talks  in  Vienna  last  month.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  with  time,  good  will,  and  hard  work 
a  settlement  can  be  achieved.  We  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  negotiations  continue  and 
concentrate  on  the  two  key  issues  of  the  fu- 
ture governmental  structure  for  Cyprus  and 
the  territorial  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  Aegean  Sea  involves  complex  questions 
of  international  law  of  the  sea,  but  also  strong 
mutual  fears  and  suspicions  on  the  part  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  We  have  urged  both  sides 
on  many  occasions  to  avoid  provocative  ac- 
tions, pursue  a  path  of  moderation,  and  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  their  differences.  Talks  are 
going  on,  and  we  hope  that  progress  can  be 
made  on  such  questions  as  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  control  of  the  airspace  in  the 
Aegean  area. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  strengthen  our  bilat- 
eral and  NATO  relations  with  both  Greece 
and  Turkey.  We  think  this  can  best  be  done 
through  defense  cooperation  agreements  with 
both  countries.  In  the  interim,  until  such 
agreements  can  enter  into  effect,  we  think  the 
security  assistance  program  presented  by  the 
Administration  for  1978  is  reasonable  and  is  in 
the  long-term  interest  of  both  countries,  the 
United  States,  and  NATO. 

In  much  of  Western  Europe  the  slowness  of 
the  economic  recovery  has  caused  major  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  exacerbated  political 
troubles.  In  a  large  sense,  only  the  countries 
themselves  can  deal  with  the  root  causes  of 
these  difficulties.  The  United  States  and 
other  major  industrial  countries  can  contrib- 
ute to  these  efforts.  And  the  pace  of  our  own 
economic  recovery  will  have  an  effect  on  re- 
covery in  Western  Europe.  The  seven  leaders 
at  the  London  economic  summit  recognized 
that  in  each  of  our  countries  the  most  urgent 
task  is  to  create  more  jobs  while  continuing  to 
reduce  inflation.     The  United  States  en- 
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thusiastically  subscribes  to  the  other  objec- 
tives of  the  economic  summit:  To  strengthen 
the  open  international  trading  system  and 
give  new  impetus  to  the  Tokyo  round  of  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations;  to  conserve 
energy  and  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil;  and 
to  increase  the  flow  of  aid  and  other  real  re- 
sources to  developing  countries. 

For  the  last  18  months  representatives  of  the 
industrialized  and  developing  countries  have 
been  meeting  at  the  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Cooperation  (CIEC)  in  inten- 
sive discussion  of  the  relations  between  rich 
and  poor  nations.  The  conference  will  con- 
clude with  a  ministerial-level  meeting,  begin- 
ning May  30  in  Paris,  where  we  expect  the 
two  sides  will  agree  on  a  set  of  realistic  rec- 
ommendations which  will  foster  improved  re- 
lations between  the  industrialized  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

Priority  of  East-West  Relations 

East-West  relations  remain  a  signal  priority 
in  our  European  policy.  The  mutually  reinforc- 
ing dimensions  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  East 
remain:  (1)  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
transforming  its  military  power  into  political 
expansion  or  advantage  and  (2)  to  seek  to  re- 
solve conflicts  and  disputes  through  negotia- 
tion while  enhancing  incentives  for  Soviet 
moderation. 

In  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks],  the  United  States  has  a  unique  chal- 
lenge. We  know  that  competition  with  the 
Soviets  will  continue,  but  we  must  seek  ways 
to  control  and  especially  to  reduce  that  com- 
petition. Given  the  strength  of  our  own 
strategic  programs,  and  Western  technolog- 
ical superiority,  we  believe  that  Soviet  inter- 
est in  accommodation  with  us  will  continue  to 
be  strong.  But  nothing  will  produce  Soviet 
concessions  which  in  their  view  would  damage 
their  security  interests.  Thus  we  must  find 
ways  to  limit  competition  equitably. 

In  addition,  both  we  and  certain  of  our 
European  allies  are  engaged  in  MBFR 
[mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction]  talks  in 
Vienna,  where  we  wish  to  apply  the  same 
principles  of  parity  and  where  we  wish  to 
achieve  a  collective  ceiling  that  does  not  in- 


hibit our  ability  to  plan  our  force  structure 
within  that  ceiling.  In  Secretary  Vance's  dis- 
cussions in  Moscow  we  underscored  the  need 
for  serious  examination  of  force  data.  We  in- 
dicated that  this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  understandings  necessary  to  pro- 
mote mutual  security  and  to  avoid  one-sided 
military  advantage.  The  President  has 
pledged  his  support  for  these  efforts. 

The  major  objective  of  NATO's  deterrent  is 
of  course  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  any  ag- 
gression would  be  counterproductive.  But  we 
will  need  to  show  our  concern  for  Soviet  be- 
havior beyond  the  shores  and  borders  of  the 
European  Continent.  We  cannot  be  oblivious 
to  Soviet  activities  in  southern  Africa,  the 
Horn,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World.  As 
the  President  said  at  Notre  Dame  yesterday, 
"We  cannot  have  accommodation  in  one  part 
of  the  world  and  the  aggravation  of  conflicts 
in  another." 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  despite  the 
new  opportunities  in  southern  Africa  which 
Moscow  has  sought  to  exploit,  in  most  areas 
the  Soviet  record  is  not  particularly  inspiring. 
The  new  government  in  India  appears  anxious 
to  return  to  a  more  balanced  policy  of 
nonalignment;  and  Sino-Soviet  relations  seem 
to  be  souring  anew  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  improve  relations  with  the  post-Mao 
leadership  in  China. 

We  cannot  realistically  seek  to  exclude  the 
Soviets  from  a  role  in  areas  where  tensions 
exist,  such  as  the  Middle  East.  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  encourage  a  responsible  Soviet 
role  in  helping  revive  the  negotiation  process 
among  the  parties  concerned,  looking  toward 
a  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
should  also  make  every  effort  to  insulate 
Third  World  situations  from  East-West  com- 
petition and  to  seek  a  reduction  of  tensions  of 
benefit  to  all. 

The  Administration  believes  that  Western 
economic  engagement  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  should  be  an  important  as- 
pect of  our  policy  toward  the  East.  We  see 
both  economic  and  political  advantages  to  ex- 
panding our  trade  ties — economic  because  of 
the  export  surpluses  we  are  able  to  create, 
political  because  in  the  long  run  a  significant 
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East-West  economic  relationship  should  con- 
tribute to  a  broader  lessening  of  tensions.  In 
view  of  the  growth  in  East-West  trade  and, 
perhaps  even  more  important,  of  the  large 
debt  which  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  have 
run  up  with  Western  creditors,  it  would  seem 
logical  for  us  to  take  a  more  coordinated  look 
at  the  long-term  implications  of  our  economic 
relations  with  the  East.  President  Carter's 
proposal  for  a  NATO  study  of  East-West  rela- 
tions, approved  in  London  earlier  this  month, 
should  be  helpful  in  such  a  process. 

Continuation  of  CSCE  Process 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  U.S.  approach 
to  another  major  multilateral  negotiation  now 
underway  in  the  East-West  context  in  addi- 
tion to  the  SALT  talks  and  MBFR— the  re- 
view of  implementation  of  the  CSCE  [Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe] 
understandings  reached  at  Helsinki. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  has  initiated  a  process  which  can  prove 
very  useful  for  Western  objectives.  This  is  a 
perception  which  was  not  widely  accepted  at 
the  time.  The  U.S.  Government  begins  from 
the  premise  that  Western  unity  is  all- 
important  if  we  are  to  keep  CSCE  consistent 
with  our  own  interests.  And  we  strongly  favor 
the  Western  approach  approved  at  the  NATO 
summit  that  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
implementation  of  all  the  obligations  undertak- 
en two  years  ago  at  Helsinki.  We  need  to 
remember  that  the  CSCE  process  will  be  a 
useful  one  only  insofar  as  it  concentrates  on 
the  importance  of  specific  obligations.  If  such 
a  concentration  requires  some  fairly  frank 
talk  with  the  Soviets  and  their  allies,  we  will 
not  shrink  from  that.  We  don't  want  to  be  con- 
frontational, but  we  do  want  to  be  firm. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
growing  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Union,  that  CSCE  pro- 
vides. We  think  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  so  many  of 
which  have  strong  traditional  ties  with  West- 
ern Europe  and  with  the  United  States, 
should  revive  and  expand  those  ties.  There  is 
some  concern  that  increased  Western  contacts 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  would 


be  destabilizing  and  should  therefore  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  I  believe  this  concern  is  exag- 
gerated. To  the  degree  that  Eastern  Europe 
is  unstable,  it  is  unstable  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries and  the  Soviet  Union;  the  West  had 
nothing  to  do  with  defining  that  relationship. 
Our  attitude  will  continue  to  be  based  on  a  de- 
termination to  treat  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  independent  and  sovereign  and  to 
recognize  no  claim  to  spheres  of  influence  or 
to  hegemony.  Naturally,  the  process  of  ex- 
panding ties  can  only  proceed  at  a  pace  which 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  sustain.  We  envisage  a  gradual 
evolutionary  process,  but  a  commitment  to 
that  process  is  a  fundamental  one  for  the 
United  States. 

Conditions  for  Progress  in  Human  Rights 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration brings  new  directions  to  our  policies, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  human 
rights  area.  An  increased  priority  for  human 
rights  issues  can  contribute  to  the  evolution  of 
societies  in  a  more  moderate  direction  without 
endangering  Western  security  objectives.  At 
the  NATO  summit,  the  allies  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights.  In  our  view,  our  human  rights  policy  is 
consistent  with  detente  and  not  antithetical  to 
it;  indeed,  it  can  contribute  to  the  detente  ob- 
jectives we  and  our  allies  all  seek. 

President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance  have 
made  clear  that  we  recognize  the  limits  which 
are  imposed  upon  us.  As  the  President  said 
yesterday,  we  will  not  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  by  rigid  moral  maxims.  In  many  cases 
we  are  dealing  with  societies  which  have  a 
tradition  of  authoritarianism  that  goes  back 
many  decades,  even  centuries.  We  cannot 
hope  for  changes  overnight,  nor  should  we  de- 
flect our  primary  objective  from  the  essential 
need  to  moderate  the  international,  rather 
than  the  internal,  behavior  of  states.  We  do 
not  intend  to  meddle  in  matters  which  can 
properly  be  considered  the  internal  affairs  of 
states.  But  at  the  same  time,  no  state  which 
has  signed  the  U.N.  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  can  claim 
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that  the  way  they  treat  their  own  citizens  is 
entirely  their  internal  affair. 

That  being  said,  let  me  emphasize  our  con- 
viction that  in  the  long  run  progress  in  human 
rights  in  Europe  is  best  achieved  in  conditions 
of  detente.  We  are  well  aware  that  an  ap- 
proach which  ignores  this  fact  would  not  only 
imperil  some  of  our  major  objectives  of  de- 
tente but  also  fail  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  a  final  point 
about  the  East-West  relationship.  In  the  end, 
the  military  balance,  our  ability  to  reduce 
East-West  political  tension,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  detente  policies  will  depend  on 
the  degree  to  which  the  West  can  maintain  its 
military  strength,  its  economic  health,  and  it's 
democratic  values.  The  ultimate  challenge 
that  is  posed  for  us  is  not  so  much  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  foreign  threat;  it  is  a  challenge 
within  ourselves  and  our  societies. 

There  is  some  pessimism  in  Europe  about 
our  ability  to  get  our  economies  moving  and  to 
preserve  the  viability  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tems. The  summits  which  have  just  taken 
place  in  London  were  above  all  an  effort  to 
show  to  ourselves  and  to  our  publics  and  legis- 
latures that  no  matter  how  intricate  the  prob- 
lems that  crowd  about  us,  we  have  the  politi- 
cal will  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  them.  If 
we  can  master  this  type  of  challenge,  then  I 
have  every  confidence  that  we  can  manage  the 
separate  but  related  challenge  that  confronts 
us  from  the  Eastern  half  of  the  continent. 

The  final  words  of  the  seven-nation  summit 
communique  were  as  follows: 

The  message  of  the  Downing  Street  Summit  is  thus 
one  of  confidence: 

— in  the  continuing  strength  of  our  societies  and  the 
proven  democratic  principles  that  give  them  vitality; 

— that  we  are  undertaking  the  measures  needed  to 
overcome  problems  and  achieve  a  more  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 

President  Carter  voiced  that  same  confi- 
dence in  South  Bend  yesterday.  Let  me  end 
by  recalling  his  words: 

It  is  a  new  world,  but  America  should  not  fear  it.  It  is  a 
new  world,  and  we  should  help  to  shape  it.  It  is  a  new- 
world  that  calls  for  a  new  American  foreign  policy — a  pol- 
icy based  on  constant  decency  in  its  values  and  on  op- 
timism in  our  historical  vision. 


Third  Sinai  Support  Mission  Report 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress 

Message  From  President  Carter  1 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Third  Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai 
Support  Mission.  This  report  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mission  is  continuing  to 
carry  out  its  peacekeeping  responsibilities 
by  operating  an  early  warning  system  in  the 
Sinai,  as  called  for  in  the  basic  agreement 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1975.  This  report  is  provided  to 
the  Congress  in  conformity  with  Section  4  of 
Public  Law  94-110  of  October  13,  1975. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  successful 
completion  on  February  22,  1977,  of  one  full 
year  of  operations.  With  the  completion  of 
initial  construction  activity,  the  Sinai  Field 
Mission  has  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  in 
detail  various  elements  of  the  Mission's  ac- 
tivity. In  particular,  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  improving  operating  procedures,  to 
upgrading  equipment  and  to  reducing  per- 
sonnel through  the  introduction  of  advanced 
technology. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement  continue  to 
affirm  their  satisfaction  with  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Sinai  and  the  fair  way 
in  which  the  Sinai  Support  Mission  has  dis- 
charged its  responsibilities  for  the  early 
warning  system. 

As  our  initiatives  to  help  the  parties  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  move  toward  a  re- 
sumption of  negotiations,  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  continue  to  fulfdl  its 
commitments.  As  long  as  the  Sinai  Support 
Mission  is  able  to  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  these  efforts,  I  will  urge  that  the 
Congress  continue  its  support  for  this  im- 
portant mission. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  27,  1977. 


1  Transmitted  on  Apr.  27  (text  from  Weekly  Compi- 
lation of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  2);  also 
printed  as  H.  Doc.  95-130,  which  includes  the  text  of 
the  report. 
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Department  Discusses  International  Economic  Importance 
of  Enactment  of  the  President's  Energy  Program 


Statement  by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  1 


I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  President's  com- 
prehensive energy  program.  I  propose  in  this 
statement  to  speak  to  the  international  eco- 
nomic importance  of  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  program.  Other  Administration 
witnesses  are  addressing  the  detailed  opera- 
tion and  impact  of  the  specific  tax  proposals  in 
the  package  before  you. 

The  proposals  before  you  for  taxes,  rebates, 
and  credits  are,  of  course,  critical  elements  of 
the  total  energy  program.  They  are  the  ways 
by  which  conservation  will  be  made  effective 
as  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  energy  pol- 
icy. They  are  the  means  by  which  required 
burdens  will  be  shared  fairly  among  all  sec- 
tors of  the  population.  These  measures  will 
result  in  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  way  we 
regard,  value,  and  use  energy. 

While  questions  will  be  raised  about 
whether  the  country  needs  to  undertake  the 
program  proposed  or  whether  it  can  afford  it, 
the  more  appropriate  question  is:  Can  we 
really  afford  to  do  less  than  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposed,  considering  the  energy  pros- 
pects we  face  and  the  limited  time  we  have  to 
make  adjustments? 

There  has  been  a  fundamental  shift  in  global 
supply  and  demand  for  energy  in  the  1970's. 
The  United  States  imported  little  more  than  3 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1969.   However, 


1  Made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  May  17.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


domestic  oil  production  peaked  in  1970  and 
the  import  level  rapidly  increased  to  over  6 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1973.  By  that  time, 
the  United  States  had  become  the  world's 
largest  oil  importer.  U.S.  demand,  plus  the 
exponential  growTth  in  European  and  Japanese 
demand  over  the  previous  two  decades, 
created  a  situation  which  was  exploited  by  the 
oil  producers  in  1973-74.  The  average  cost  of 
our  oil  imports  rose  from  $3.22  to  $12.52  a 
barrel  between  1972  and  1974. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  impact  of  these  mas- 
sive price  increases  on  the  United  States  was 
blunted  because  imports  accounted  for  little 
more  than  one-third  of  total  U.S.  oil  consump- 
tion. However,  our  dependence  on  oil  imports 
has  continued  to  grow.  Imports  made  up  42 
percent  of  oil  consumption  in  1976  and 
reached  50  percent  for  the  first  time  in  the 
depth  of  the  past  winter.  If  we  do  not  put 
policies  in  place  now  to  correct  this  trend,  our 
vulnerability  will  be  far  greater  in  the  1980's 
than  it  was  in  1973-74. 

The  President  has  made  available  the  CIA 
forecast  of  a  gap  in  the  1980's  between  the 
production  and  demand  for  oil.  Independent 
analyses  by  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]  and  the 
International  Energy  Agency  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  This  is  a  prudent  fore- 
cast which  should  rest  at  the  foundation  of 
U.S.  energy  policy. 

Unfortunately,  this  forecast  has  been  mis- 
understood. No  one  in  government,  not  the 
President  nor  the  CIA,  has  suggested  that 
there  is  an  immediate  danger  of  exhausting 
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worldwide  or  even  domestic  oil  reserves. 
Rather,  the  CIA  estimate  dealt  with  produci- 
ble capacity  in  relation  to  projected  growth  in 
global  demand  for  oil.  Because  of  the  long 
leadtimes,  the  ability  to  increase  capacity  by 
the  mid-eighties  is  constrained.  Thus,  unless 
the  rate  of  growth  of  demand  is  slowed  sub- 
stantially, the  world  would  face  severe  supply 
shortages  or  sharp  increases  in  oil  prices  by 
1985,  and  perhaps  earlier  in  the  decade. 
Other,  nongovernmental  studies  we  have  seen 
of  the  long-term  prospects  for  producing  con- 
ventional and  synthetic  oil  and  gas  do  not  con- 
tradict this  forecast.  All  serious  studies  ac- 
knowledge that  there  are  major  economic, 
technological,  environmental,  and  other  con- 
straints on  full  exploitation  of  potential  world 
oil  reserves  in  the  medium  term. 

The  energy  challenge  is  a  global  challenge. 
Its  solution  requires  global  cooperation.  The 
United  States  cannot  solve  the  global  imbal- 
ance by  its  own  efforts  alone.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ability  of  the  world  to  correct  the 
global  imbalance  requires  our  strong  contri- 
bution to  the  effort  to  reduce  dependence  on 
imported  oil  and  to  accelerate  the  transition 
to  other  sources  of  energy. 

The  United  States  and  its  industrialized  al- 
lies share  a  collective  vulnerability.  As  a  re- 
sult, energy  has  become  a  central  element  in 
our  close  political,  economic,  and  security  re- 
lations with  them.  We  must  cooperate  in 
energy  for  our  mutual  benefit,  or  energy  will 
become  a  divisive  issue  that  undermines  and 
weakens  our  overall  strength. 

The  focus  of  cooperation  among  indus- 
trialized countries  is  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  made  up  of  19  major  oil-importing 
nations.  The  IEA  now  has  in  operational  read- 
iness an  international  emergency  program  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  sudden  supply  inter- 
ruptions through  the  use  of  stocks  and  re- 
serves, demand-restraint  measures,  and  the 
allocation  of  available  oil. 

The  IEA  has  also  agreed  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  energy  cooperation 
through  joint  efforts  in  conservation,  acceler- 
ated development  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  and  research  and  development 
(R.  &  D.).  For  example,  in  conservation, 
major  studies  have  been  undertaken  in  dis- 
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trict  heating,  conservation  in  industry,  and 
cogeneration  of  electricity  and  steam  heat. 
Implementing  agreements  have  been  signed 
for  projects  in  energy  conservation  in  build- 
ings, energy  cascading  to  utilize  waste  heat, 
and  the  applications  of  heat  pumps. 

The  IEA  has  underway  sectoral  studies  on 
the  supply  and  demand  for  natural  gas  and 
coal  in  the  IEA  area  and  the  identification  of 
cooperative  measures  that  will  optimize  coal 
consumption  in  the  medium  term.  Implement- 
ing agreements  have  been  signed  for  R.  &  D. 
projects  in  such  areas  as  hydrogen  produc- 
tion, solar  heating  and  cooling,  construction  of 
an  intense  neutron  source,  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  nuclear  safety,  and  others.  In 
addition,  the  IEA  has  completed  design  work 
for  a  $5  million  fluidized-bed  combustion  facil- 
ity to  burn  coal  cleanly. 

The  IEA  is  now  engaged  in  a  process  which 
will  result  in  its  adopting  a  collective  objec- 
tive for  reducing  the  oil  import  dependence  of 
this  group  of  countries  by  1985.  To  support 
this  goal  and  insure  that  it  will  be  achieved, 
IEA  governments  would  adopt  an  overall 
framework  within  which  national  energy 
policies  would  be  formulated  and  reviewed.  In 
this  process,  each  IEA  member  government 
would  make  an  appropriate  contribution  to 
the  common  objective. 

The  United  States  accounts  for  one-half  the 
energy  consumed  by  IEA  member  countries 
and  is  the  largest  single  importer  of  oil.  The 
U.S.  contribution  will  obviously  be  the  most 
important  single  element  in  the  ability  of  the 
group  to  achieve  reduced  dependence.  The 
President's  program  to  reduce  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports to  6  million  barrels  a  day  by  1985  would 
represent  a  substantial  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  common  goal.  Enactment 
of  the  program  will  clearly  demonstrate  U.S. 
leadership  and  will  give  a  strong  impetus  to 
other  industrialized  countries  to  set  and  meet 
their  own  national  goals. 

The  President's  energy  program  will  also  be 
a  key  element  in  eliciting  cooperation  from  the 
producers  in  supplying  adequate  quantities  of 
oil  at  manageable  prices  in  the  years  ahead. 
Sharp  oil  price  increases  in  the  1980's  will  be 
avoided  only  if  the  United  States  and  other 
major  consuming  countries  show  demonstra- 
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ble  progress  toward  reduced  dependence 
through  conservation-based  energy  policies 
and  if  key  oil-producing  countries  accept  that 
their  self-interest  in  global  economic  stability 
and  growth  requires  restraint  in  oil  price  in- 
creases. 

In  this  connection,  the  President's  propos- 
als to  move  domestic  oil  prices  to  world  levels 
through  phased  tax  and  price  increases  do  not 
constitute  an  endorsement  of  OPEC  [Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries] 
prices  or  a  justification  for  further  OPEC 
price  increases.  The  President's  oil-pricing 
proposal  has  two  main  features: 

1.  The  price  of  domestic  oil  to  consumers 
should  reflect  its  replacement  cost,  which  is 
the  price  of  imported  oil. 

2.  Returns  to  domestic  producers  should  re- 
flect increases  in  their  costs.  Consequently, 
an  adjustment  in  returns  to  producers  will  be 
made  to  compensate  for  domestic  inflation. 

The  situation  in  the  OPEC  countries  is  far 
different.  They  are  today  receiving  several 
times  the  cost  of  producing  their  oil.  Even  if 
prices  were  to  remain  fixed  in  nominal  terms 
for  a  number  of  years,  there  would  remain 
substantial  incentive  for  them  to  continue  to 
produce  and  in  fact  to  increase  production. 

As  we  have  seen,  massive  OPEC  price  in- 
creases have  a  severe  impact  on  global  eco- 
nomic growth  and  price  stability.  Oil- 
importing  countries  have  paid  $367  billion  in 
oil  import  bills  since  1973.  This  income  trans- 
fer is  equivalent  to  a  huge  excise  tax.  The  im- 
pact reduced  the  annual  growth  rate  in  OECD 
countries  by  1.2  percent  and  accelerated  the 
average  rate  of  inflation  in  these  countries  by 
3  percent. 

Oil-importing  developing  countries  were 
hurt  even  more  by  the  massive  oil  price  in- 
creases of  the  recent  past.  While  their  oil 
import  costs  soared,  their  own  exports  suf- 
fered because  of  the  oil-price-induced  reces- 
sion in  industrialized  countries.  The  prices  of 
their  imports  of  manufactured  goods  rose  as 
energy  costs  rose  and  their  debt  burden 
mounted.  From  1973  to  1975,  the  direct  and 
indirect  foreign  exchange  loss  to  these  coun- 
tries from  higher  oil  prices  was  $30  billion, 
pushing  their  total  foreign  debt  to  precarious 
heights.  Energy  burdens  have  become  a  criti- 


cal constraint  to  their  development  prospects. 
Moreover,  if  oil  shortages  and  sharp  price  in- 
creases are  allowed  to  develop  in  the  1980's, 
they  will  again  be  the  least  able  to  compete 
and  to  cope.  Thus,  their  interests,  too,  are  at 
stake  in  the  willingness  and  ability  of  all  na- 
tions to  pursue  policies  which  will  insure  a 
smooth  energy  transition  period  and 
adequate,  sustainable  economic  growth. 

The  lesson  which  the  oil  producers  must 
draw  from  recent  global  economic  history  is 
that  their  new-found  power  must  be  exercised 
with  restraint  and  responsibility.  Even 
short-term  gains  from  further  additions  to 
their  annual  $125  billion  in  oil  earnings 
through  price  increases  are  undermined  by 
the  effects  on  global  inflation  and  domestic  in- 
flation in  the  OPEC  countries  themselves. 
More  importantly,  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  producers  in  maintaining  the  value  of 
their  financial  assets  and  investments  and  in 
achieving  their  aspirations  for  economic  and 
industrial  development  as  future  exporters  of 
non-oil  goods  depend  upon  a  stable  and  grow- 
ing world  economy. 

The  Department  of  State  will  be  making  the 
strongest  possible  effort  in  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral dealings  with  the  producers  to  enlist 
their  positive  cooperation  and  responsible 
contribution  during  the  global  energy  transi- 
tion, in  which  the  interests  of  all  nations  are 
at  stake.  Nothing  is  as  crucial  to  the  credibil- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  this  diplomatic  effort 
as  enactment  of  the  President's  program  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  leadership  and  acceptance 
of  our  share  of  responsibility  in  meeting  the 
global  energy  challenge. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

Foreign  Relations  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1978. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  of  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  Part  I.  March  22-24,  1977.  253  pp. 

International  Cooperation  To  Curb  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion. Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  accompany  S.  Res.  94.  S.  Rept.  95-103. 
April  26,  1977.  4  pp. 

Control  of  Nuclear  Proliferation.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dated  April  27,  1977, 
transmitting  draft  legislation.  H.  Doc.  95-131.  April 
28,  1977.  25  pp. 
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Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1978.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tiona] Relations  to  accompany  H.R.  6689.  H.  Rept. 
95-231.  April  29.  1977.  58  pp." 

Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  and  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Investment  Improved  Disclosure  Acts  of  1977.  Re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  together  with  additional  views, 
to  accompany  S.  305.  S.  Rept.  95-114.  May  2,  1977. 
23  pp. 

Extending  and  Amending  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  together  with  dissenting 
views,  to  accompany  H.R.  (3415.  H.  Rept.  95-235. 
May  2,  1977.  22  pp.  ' 

International  Development  and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1977.  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  together  with  supplemental  views. 
to  accompany  H.R.  6714.  H.  Rept.  95-240.  May  ".. 
1977.  87  pp. 


existing  extradition  treaty  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Finland. 

This  Treaty  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  international  effort  to  control 
narcotics  traffic.  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  April  18,  1977. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S. -Finland  Extradition  Treaty 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

Message  From  President  Carter  1 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  on  Extradition 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Finland,  signed  at  Helsinki  on  June  11, 
1976. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  is  one  of  a  modern  series  of 
extradition  treaties  being  negotiated  by  the 
United  States.  It  adds  to  the  list  of  ex- 
traditable offenses  the  offenses  of  aircraft 
hijacking,  narcotics,  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  listed  offenses  and,  upon  entry  into 
force,   will  terminate  and  supersede  the 


1  Transmitted  on  Apr.  18  (text  from  White  House 
press  release);  also  printed  as  S.  Ex.  I,  95th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  which  includes  the  texts  of  the  treaty  and 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or  any  other 
hostile  use  of  environmental  modification  techniques, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Enters 
into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion by  20  governments. 

Signatures:  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, Uganda,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Yemen,  May  18,  1977. 

Nuclear  Free  Zone — Latin  America 

Additional  protocol  I  to  the  treaty  of  February  14, 
1967,  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America.  Done  at  Mexico  February  14,  1967. ' 
Signature:  United  States,  May  26,"  1977. 

Ocean  Dumping 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution  by 
dumping  of  wastes  and  other  matter,  with  annexes. 
Done  at  London,  Mexico  City,  Moscow,  and  Wash- 
ington December  29,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Au- 
gust 30,  1975.  TIAS  8165. 
Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  May  26,  1977. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,   1972.   Done  at  London 
October  20,  1972.  Enters  into  force  July  15,  1977. 
Accessions  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  April  28.   1977; 
Morocco,  April  27,  1977;  Singapore,  April  29.  1977. 

Amendments  to  chapters  II,   III,   IV  and  V  of  the 
international  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea. 
1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted  at  London  November  20, 
1973. 2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  :'.,  1977. 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  Not  in  force. 
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Amendment  to  chapter  VI  of  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780). 
Adopted  at  London  November  20,  1973. 2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  3,  1977. 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  November  1, 
1974. 2 
Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  April  28,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Guatemala 

Excess  property  transfer  agreement,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Guatemala  April  21,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  April  21,  1977. 

Japan 

Agreement  modifying  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
March  27,  1974  (TIAS  7843),  relating  to  the  location 
and  operation  of  a  temporary  Japanese  downrange 
station  on  Kwajalein  Island.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  May  20,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  May  20,  1977. 

Mexico 

Act  approving  Minute  No.  257  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  confirming  reloca- 
tion of  the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Signed  at 


Washington  May  26,   1977.  Entered  into  force  May 
26,  1977. 

Pakistan 

Loan  Agreement  for  the  Fauji-Agrico  fertilizer 
project,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Islamabad  April  1, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1977. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  concerning  dates  for  use  of  land  for,  and 
construction  of,  embassy  complexes  in  Moscow  and 
Washington.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mos- 
cow March  30,  1977.  Entered  into  force  March  30, 
1977. 

Agreement  concerning  cooperation  in  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes.  Signed 
at  Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force  May  24, 
1977. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  blended  foods  to 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  Signed  at 
Washington  and  New  York  April  29  and  May  11, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  May  11,  1977. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  instant  corn- 
soy-milk  to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  New  York  May  4  and  11, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  May  11,  1977. 

2  Not  in  force. 


Checklist  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  May  23-29 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Press  Relations,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*227  5/23  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, Jun.  13. 

*228  5/23  Wilbert  John  Le  Melle  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Kenya  and  the  Seychelles 
(biographic  data). 

*229    5/23    Vance:  arrival,  Washington,  May  21. 

*230  5/24  Anne  Cox  Chambers  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Belgium  (biographic  data). 

*231  5/25  Michael  J.  Mansfield  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan  (biographic  data). 

t232  5/26  U.S. -Mexico  complete  transfer  of  terri- 
tory. 

t233  5/26  Texts  of  agreements  and  related  docu- 
ments on  fishery  matters  and  maritime 
boundaries  signed  at  Havana,  Apr.  27. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 


No.        Date  Subject 

Rozanne  L.  Ridgway  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Finland  (biographic  data). 

Mabel  Murphy  Smythe  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Cameroon  (biographic 
data). 

Philip  H.  Alston,  Jr.,  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Australia  (biographic 
data). 

Shipping  Coordinating  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
working  group  on  radiocommuniea- 
tions,  Jun.  22. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  study  group  on  maritime 
bills  of  lading,  Jun.  24. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  study  group  on  maritime 
bills  of  lading,  Jun.  23. 

Advisory  Panel  on  Folk  Music  and  Jazz, 
Jun.  17. 

U.S.  National  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (CCIR),  study  group  6,  Jun.  20-21. 

Kingman  Brewster  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.K.  (biographic  data). 

Vance:  arrival,  Paris,  May  21. 


*234 

5/27 

*235 

5/27 

*236 

5/27 

*237 

5/27 

*238 

5/27 

*239 

5/27 

*240 

5/27 

*241 

5/27 

*242 

5/29 

*243 

5/29 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Media  Services,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  provides  the  public  and 
interested  agencies  of  the  government 
with  information  on  developments  in 
the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  relations  and 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  and 
the  Foreign  Service. 
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press  releases  on  foreign  policy,  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements,  addresses,  and 
news  conferences  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Department,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial articles  on  various  phases  of  in- 
ternational affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a  party 
and  on  treaties  of  general  interna- 
tional interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  United  \ations  documents,  and 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  are  also  listed. 


Secretary  Vance  Attends  Ministerial  Meeting 

of  the  Conference  on  International  Economic  Cooperation 


Secretary  Vance  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  final  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Cooperation  (CIEC), 
which  was  field  at  Paris,  May  30-June  2. 
Following  is  Secretary  Vance's  address 
made  before  the  conference  on  May  30,  the 
transcript  of  a  news  conference  held  at 
Paris  by  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  Richard  N.  Cooper  on  June  3,  and 
the  text  of  the  final  communique  issued  at 
Paris  on  June  3. l 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  VANCE,  MAY  30 

Press  release  244  dated  May  30 

The  message  I  bring  from  my  President  and 
from  the  United  States  is  this: 

We  believe  in  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  this  conference. 

We  are  committed  to  finding  solutions  to 
problems  which  face  no  single  country,  but  all 
of  us. 

We  are  under  no  illusion  that  the  actions  we 
take  this  week  will  resolve  problems  that 
have  been  centuries  in  the  making. 

But  we  know  that  failure  is  not 
acceptable — not  acceptable  to  any  person  or 
any  nation  at  this  conference. 

I  want  you  to  know  where  my  country 
stands.  In  recent  years  I  know  that  some  have 
come  to  question  the  motives  of  my  country 
and  to  believe  that  we,  as  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation,  can  only  be  addressed  as  though  we 
were  an  adversary.  At  this  meeting,  and  at 
this  moment,  I  want  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  understood. 

There  should  be  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic system.  In  that  system  there  must  be 


1  Other  press  releases  related  to  Secretary  Vance's 
trip  include  Nos.  243  of  May  29,  245  of  May  30,  247  of 
May  31,  and  250  of  June  2. 


equity;  there  must  be  growth;  but  above  all, 
there  must  be  justice.  We  are  prepared  to 
help  build  that  new  system. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  will  not  be  built  here  this  week, 
nor  will  it  be  built  without  many  painful  ad- 
justments, accommodations,  and  sacrifices  by 
all  of  us  present  here  today. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  passive  in  this 
effort.  We  will  not  merely  react.  We  will  join 
with  you  in  sharing  the  responsibility  to  lead. 

As  a  first  step,  and  before  the  business  of 
this  conference  has  been  completed,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  we  believe  the  North-South 
dialogue  should  continue.  We  are  openminded 
about  the  appropriate  forum. 

The  larger  vision  underlying  CIEC  is  far 
more  important  than  the  smaller  and  tempor- 
ary interests  which  sometimes  divide  us.  It  is 
this  larger  vision — the  vision  of  a  world  in 
which  common  humanity  and  common  values 
can  override  regional  or  national  self- 
ishness— which  we  must  continually  keep 
foremost  in  our  minds. 

Now  let  me  speak  about  the  tangible  ways 
we  can  begin — here  this  week. 


Transfer  of  Resources 

First,  the  transfer  of  resources. 

Development  requires  capital,  technology, 
and  managerial  skills  on  an  enormous  scale. 
They  must  come  from  many  nations,  in  many 
ways.  Official  development  assistance  will 
remain  a  significant  source  of  support  and 
must  be  increased  worldwide.  But  private 
capital  is  also  vital  and  will  continue  to  offer 
even  greater  resources  over  a  wider  range  of 
activities  than  official  aid. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  United  States, 
through  both  private  and  official  sources,  has 
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provided  capital  transfers  to  the  developing 
world  averaging  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  But  we  know  that  even  these 
transfers  are  no  more  than  a  beginning  and 
that  they  have  not  always  been  most  usefully 
directed. 

We  are  joining  with  others  in  channeling 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  resources  to  existing 
multilateral  institutions — the  International 
Development  Association,  the  World  Bank 
and  regional  banks,  and  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  And  the  poorest  countries 
can  look  forward  to  a  new  source  of  finance  to 
help  produce  food  for  their  people — the 
billion-dollar  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development. 

Let  me  be  candid.  Too  many  of  our  trans- 
fers, too  much  of  our  aid,  has  not  been  intelli- 
gently directed  to  the  purposes  and  priorities 
which  will  really  make  a  difference  in  people's 
lives. 

We  are  still  learning  what  works  in  interna- 
tional development  and  what  does  not;  what 
creates  lasting  change  and  what  does  not — 
and  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  alike. 

For  our  part,  President  Carter  will  seek 
from  the  Congress  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  volume  of  our  bilateral  and  multilateral 
aid  programs  over  the  coming  five  years.  But 
we  will  also  demand  that  this  aid  be  more  ef- 
fectively planned,  delivered,  and  adminis- 
tered. 

The  American  people  will  support  an  effec- 
tive aid  program  that  is  devised  clearly  and 
specifically  to  meet  human  needs.  They  also 
will  insist  that  other  rich  nations,  many  of 
which  have  already  taken  the  lead,  also  make 
significant  contributions.  And  they  also  will 
expect  that  recipients  of  assistance  display  a 
proper  concern  for  the  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  human  rights  of  their  citizens. 

We  believe  the  industrialized  Communist 
countries  also  should  increase  their  develop- 
ment assistance.  We  are  prepared  to  join  with 
them  in  such  assistance,  when  and  where  they 
are  willing  to  do  it. 

We  should  agree  here  to  support  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  general  capital  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. Such  an  increase  would  not  only 


permit  the  World  Bank  to  expand  its  normal 
lending  in  real  terms,  it  also  would  enable  the 
bank  to  undertake  new  programs  in  areas  of 
growing  importance — energy,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  commodity  diversification. 

The  development  of  local  oil,  coal,  gas,  and 
other  energy  resources  in  developing  coun- 
tries poor  in  energy  will  help  ease  the  rising 
financial  burden  of  high-priced  oil  imports. 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  share  in  any 
such  program  of  energy  development. 

We  are  ready,  too,  at  this  conference  to  join 
with  other  countries  in  a  special  action  pro- 
gram of  $1  billion  to  help  meet  the  most  acute 
needs  of  the  world's  poorest  nations.  For  our 
part,  the  Carter  Administration,  subject  to 
congressional  approval,  is  prepared  to  devote 
an  extra  $375  million  over  present  levels  in 
bilateral  aid  for  the  poorest  countries. 

We  can  be  counted  upon  to  help  in  ways  the 
American  Congress  and  American  people  will 
support.  That  means  insistence  upon  sound 
developmental  criteria  in  use  of  money  we 
contribute. 

Since  this  conference  is  about  poor  people 
as  much  as  poor  countries,  my  government 
will  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  plan  to  de- 
velop specific  programs  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  absolute  poverty  on  a  global  basis. 
Such  a  plan  must  deal  with  needs  that  directly 
affect  the  way  people  live  their  lives: 

— Essential  health  services,  particularly  in 
rural  areas; 

— Increased  food  production  and  adequate 
nutrition; 

— Basic  education,  also  in  rural  areas;  and 

— A  chance  for  a  worthwhile  job,  to  help 
people  provide  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children. 

The  United  States  plans  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development]  to  consider 
ways  to  achieve  these  objectives  in  the 
OECD's  general  work  program.  Participation 
of  the  developing  countries  in  this  process  will 
be  essential. 

Private  Investment 

After  resource  transfers,  there  is  private 
investment — investment  that  builds  in  a 
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partnership  that  works  for  developing  coun- 
tries and  investors  alike.  The  growth  plans  of 
the  world's  developing  economies  require  a 
level  of  foreign  investment  well  beyond  the 
capacity  of  official  sources  alone. 

Private  capital  from  abroad  can  contribute 
as  substantially  to  the  growth  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  as  it  has  to  the  industrialization 
of  the  United  States. 

But  private  investment  can  be  effective 
only  if  it  is  truly  acceptable  to  the  host  coun- 
try. Each  nation  must  decide  for  itself  the  role 
that  private  investment  should  play  in  de- 
velopment. Private  firms,  in  turn,  will  invest 
where  they  are  confident  of  positive  and  pre- 
dictable treatment. 

Monetary  System 

The  nature  and  functioning  of  the  monetary 
system  are  fundamental  to  smooth  operation 
of  the  world  economy.  We  all  have  a  high 
stake  in  it.  The  issues  are  both  technical  and 
complex,  but  we  are  prepared  to — indeed  we 
must — discuss  them  together. 

Many  countries,  including  developing  coun- 
tries, need  balance-of-payments  assistance.  In 
the  last  two  years,  we  have  seen  major  in- 
creases in  balance-of-payments  help  for  coun- 
tries that  need  it  most. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has  ex- 
panded its  compensatory  finance  facility,  pro- 
vided increased  credit,  and  established  a  new 
Trust  Fund,  built  with  profits  from  the  sale  of 
gold  and  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  world's 
poor  majority. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  support  more 
resources  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  balance-of-payments  assistance.  We 
strongly  support  both  the  new  facility  cur- 
rently under  discussion  and  an  IMF  quota  in- 
crease adequate  to  meet  the  heavy  demands 
on  the  Fund  from  countries  in  deficit. 

We  look  forward  to  the  agreed-upon  study 
of  the  evolving  role  of  the  special  drawing 
rights  as  the  principal  reserve  asset  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  fully  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  this  question  to  both 
developed  and  developing  countries. 

We  are  particularly  aware  of  the  growing 
volume  of  international  indebtedness  and  the 


need  for  establishing  orderly  procedures  for 
addressing  particular  cases  before  they  reach 
a  critical  stage. 

Commodities 

In  addition  to  resource  transfers  and  capi- 
tal, trade  in  commodities  is  critical,  as  well  as 
our  shared  interests  in  stability  of  price  and 
supply. 

When  commodity  markets  fluctuate  wildly, 
development  planning  in  low-income  countries 
is  disrupted  or  made  impossible.  When  com- 
modity prices  rise  sharply,  inflation  inten- 
sifies and  lasts  long  after  these  prices  have 
turned  downward — hitting  rich  and  poor 
countries  alike.  Through  this  conference,  we 
have  agreed  on  the  need  for  common  action  to 
moderate  fluctuations  in  commodity  prices, 
supply,  and  earnings.  We  must  work  to- 
gether: 

— To  establish  agreements  between  produc- 
ers and  consumers  to  stabilize  the  prices  of 
individual  commodities,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  commodity  and  the  market  permit; 

— To  create  a  common  fund — that  is  effi- 
cient and  that  works — to  back  up  commodity 
agreements; 

— To  assure  the  adequacy  of  compensatory 
finance  to  help  offset  fluctuation  in  the  export 
earnings  of  developing  countries; 

— To  provide  enough  investment  to  develop 
new  supplies  of  primary  products  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy; and 

— To  support  product  improvement  and  di- 
versification where  specific  commodities  face 
stagnant  or  declining  demand. 

The  United  States  will  take  part  in  all  these 
efforts. 

We  belong  to  the  coffee  and  tin  agreements, 
and  we  strongly  support  an  effective  interna- 
tional sugar  agreement.  We  are  ready  to  join 
in  financing  reserve  stocks  of  sugar  to  assure 
stable  prices,  and  the  Carter  Administration 
will  ask  Congress  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  tin  buffer  stock. 

We  hope  that  agreement  will  soon  be 
reached  on  an  international  system  of  nation- 
ally held  grain  reserves  to  enhance  food  secu- 
rity.  Five  years  ago,   world  grain  stocks 
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shrunk  and  prices  soared.  Today,  harvests  are 
more  plentiful.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  this  in 
the  future.  For  countries  and  peoples  living 
on  the  margin  of  existence,  there  must  be  re- 
liable and  growing  supplies  of  food. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  work 
toward  additional  stabilization  agreements. 
Where  it  is  agreed  that  direct  governmental 
contributions  are  appropriate  to  finance  buf- 
fer stocks,  we  will  join  producers  and  con- 
sumers in  financing  them. 

Trade 

Next,  there  is  the  critical  effort  to  expand 
and  liberalize  trade. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  we  have  main- 
tained an  open  trading  system  throughout  a 
period  of  extraordinary  economic  stress.  For 
the  developing  world,  this  has  provided  con- 
tinued access  to  the  world's  major  markets 
and  provided  export  earnings  to  pay  for  im- 
ports of  capital  goods,  food,  and  raw  mate- 
rials. For  the  United  States,  liberal  trade  has 
offered  expanded  opportunities  for  jobs  and 
sales  from  exports.  Liberal  trade  has  given  us 
lower  prices  and  wider  choice  for  consumers. 

This  conference  is  not  the  place  for  detailed 
trade  negotiations.  But  we  in  the  United 
States  pledge  that,  at  Geneva,  we  shall  seek 
areas  of  more  favorable  treatment  for 
developing-country  products. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  giving 
new  impetus  to  the  Tokyo  Round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations.  We  are  committed  to 
making  real  progress  in  key  areas  in  1977. 

Energy 

The  next  item  on  our  agenda  is  energy.  All 
of  us  share  an  urgent  need  for  a  reliable 
energy  supply,  strict  energy  conservation, 
and  a  shift  to  new  energy  resources.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  proposed  a  comprehensive 
domestic  energy  policy  to  reduce  our  coun- 
try's profligate  use  of  energy,  to  limit 
American  dependence  on  imported  oil,  and  to 
speed  the  development  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

In  addition,  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
economy  depends  on  stable  energy  prices  and 
reliable  supply.  And  equity  in  the  world  econ- 
omy demands  this  as  well.   In  the  energy 


commission,  the  acute  problems  faced  by  de- 
veloping countries  which  rely  on  imported  oil 
have  been  made  painfully  clear. 

Over  the  longer  term,  both  rich  and  poor 
countries  must  make  increased  use  of  their 
own  local  energy  resources.  This  conference 
should  help  find  ways  to  transfer  appropriate 
energy  technology  to  the  developing 
countries. 

This  conference  is  a  beginning,  and  only 
that.  Its  real  significance  will  be  in  what  to- 
gether we  do  now.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  will  carry  out  the  pledges  I  have  made 
today.  We  shall  take  seriously  the  results  of 
this  conference. 

But  to  build  on  these  efforts — on  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  and  shall  make  to  one 
another — we  are  charged  with  seeing  that 
what  is  discussed  here  is  translated  into  posi- 
tive action  that  benefits  nations  and  individual 
people.  In  the  last  three  decades,  the  nations 
of  the  industrialized  world  have  gained  a  far 
deeper  awareness  of  the  concerns,  the  hopes, 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  developing 
world — the  majority  of  mankind. 

Our  work  will  continue.  Our  success  will  be 
measured  in  many  ways:  in  our  agreements, 
in  our  surmounting  of  inevitable  dis- 
agreements, and  in  our  future  dedication  to  a 
new  international  economic  system  based  on 
equity,  growth,  and  justice. 

We  commit  ourselves  here  and  now  to  con- 
sult and  collaborate  and  to  join  in  the  most 
significant  effort  of  our  time:  To  bring  the 
benefits  of  mankind's  progress  to  all  mankind. 

NEWS  CONFERENCE  BY  MR.  COOPER,  JUNE  3 

The  American  delegation  came  to  this  con- 
ference representing  a  new  Administration 
with  a  new  spirit  and  a  genuine  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  to  pursue  a  constructive 
cooperation  between  North  and  South,  and  to 
build  a  new  international  economic  system 
based  on  equity,  growth,  and  justice. 

In  the  last  several  days  Secretary  Vance 
and  I  and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  colleagues  from  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations.  We  have  been  able  to  make 
significant  progress  in  a  number  of  areas.  We 
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believe  this  will  be  of  genuine  benefit  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  an  improved 
global  economic  structure  in  our  common 
interest. 

Important  agreements  have  been  reached  in 
the  field  of  food  and  agriculture,  African 
infrastructure,  technology,  foreign  assistance, 
investment,  access  to  capital  markets,  and  a 
common  fund  among  others.  If  we  take  a 
longer  view,  there  have  been  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem since  the  beginning  of  CIEC  18  months 
ago. 

In  other  areas  differences  remain.  Some  of 
these  involve  major  differences  in  principle 
which  we  could  not  expect  to  resolve  here  at 
this  conference.  As  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Brazil  so  wisely  stated  Wednesday  afternoon: 
"It  is  only  reasonable  to  recognize  the  practi- 
cal impossibility  for  CIEC  to  reach  immediate 
results  in  all  its  areas  of  negotiation  and  that 
the  most  sensitive  and  controversial  issues 
would  eventually  have  to  be  subject  to  further 
examination." 

We  recognize,  too,  that  the  results  of  this 
conference  fall  short  of  the  expectations  of 
some  governments.  We,  for  example,  would 
have  preferred  an  ongoing  dialogue  on 
energy.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  we 
have  taken  a  step  forward  toward  a  better 
world  which  will  enhance  the  well-being  of 
people  in  all  countries.  We  consider  that  the 
results  constitute  a  firm  political  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  constructive  action. 
Equally  important,  we  have  furthered  our  un- 
derstanding of  a  need  to  continue  a  global  ef- 
fort to  surmount  the  compelling  issues  of  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  disease  and  to  launch  a 
truly  international  effort  to  promote  interna- 
tional development  and  to  deal  with  the  global 
issues  of  common  concern. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
work  vigorously  toward  these  objectives.  In 
cooperation  with  other  nations  here,  and  with 
those  not  represented  at  CIEC  as  well,  we 
will  continue  to  pursue  the  larger  vision  which 
Secretary  Vance  referred  to  in  his  opening- 
statement  at  the  conference — the  vision  of  a 
world  in  which  common  humanity  and  common 
values  can  override  regional  or  national  self- 
centeredness — and  to  build  a  new  international 


economic  system  based  on  equity,  growth, 
and  justice. 

I  would  just  like  to  sum  up  by  saying  that 
while,  as  the  statement  from  the  conference 
says,  there  are  many  issues  of  agreement, 
there  are  also  many  issues  of  disagreement. 
That  is  entirely  to  be  expected  given  the  ex- 
traordinarily broad  range  and  depth  of  the  is- 
sues which  have  been  considered  here,  and  on 
the  whole  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  out- 
come of  the  conference.  I'd  welcome  any  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  satisfaction  from  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Perez-Guerrero,  Chairman 
of  the  Group  of  19  [developing -country  mem- 
bers of  CIEC],  that  he  does  want  some  kind 
of  a  continuing  energy  dialogue  in  other 
forums? 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  Well  I  think  the 
position  of  the  Group  of  19  in  the  conference 
itself,  and  indeed  the  position  of  Mr.  Perez- 
Guerrero  when  he  answered  your  question  on 
the  same  topic  not  so  long  ago,  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  you  formulated  it.  What 
they  have  said  is  they  are  prepared  to  discuss 
the  whole  range  of  issues,  including  energy, 
involving  the  world  economy  in  existing  in- 
ternational forums.  That's  fine,  but  we  felt 
that  it  didn't  go  quite  far  enough. 

It  is  the  case  that  energy  is  distinctive 
among  the  various  areas  of  the  world  economy 
which  among  existing  forums  today  has  no 
natural  place  of  discussion.  Therefore  we  felt 
that  it  was  worthwhile  singling  out  energy. 
Not  that  energy  is  more  important  than  finan- 
cial issues  or  more  important  than  trade  is- 
sues, but  that  unlike  those  other  areas  there 
is  today  no  obvious  existing  place  in  wThich  to 
discuss  energy,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  useful  if  this  conference  could  have  ac- 
knowledged that  more  explicitly  than  it  has. 

Q.  Sir,  your  statement  is  full  of  fine 
rhetoric  but  I  would  like  to  put  it  to  you  that 
on  the  key  issues  of  debt  and  the  common 
fund  no  real  advance  was  made.  Would  you 
like  to  comment  on  that? 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  Yes.  On  the  issue 
of  the  common  fund,  we  don't  know  whether 
an  advance  will  be  made  until  we  sit  down  to 
negotiate  it.  This  was  not  a  negotiating  con- 
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ference  on  the  common  fund.  The  Group  of  19 
did  not  come  here  with  any  negotiating  man- 
date and  indeed  will  tell  you  that  they  could 
not  negotiate  on  the  common  fund.  And  under 
those  circumstances  we  felt  that  we,  too, 
could  not  negotiate  on  the  common  fund. 

What  we  did  do  was  accept  the  principle  of 
the  common  fund  which  we  think  would  be  a 
desirable  new  element  in  the  world  economy. 
We  will  have  to  negotiate  the  specific  pur- 
poses and  other  elements  of  the  common  fund 
at  Geneva,  which  is  where  the  actual  negotia- 
tions are  going  on.  In  the  common  fund  we  did 
reach  agreed  language. 

As  to  debt  we  did  not  reach  agreed  lan- 
guage, and  I  think  that's  too  bad  because  I 
think  that  the  problem  of  external  debt  in  to- 
day's world  is  a  serious  one,  not  only,  I  would 
add,  for  the  less  developed  world  or  the  de- 
veloping countries,  but  for  many  developed 
countries  as  well.  It's  a  global  problem;  it's 
not  peculiarly  a  problem  of  developing  coun- 
tries. And  I  think  we  do  need  to  improve  our 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  external  debt, 
and  indeed,  in  other  forums  we  are  working 
for  such  improvements. 

The  specific  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Group  of  19  in  this  conference,  which  you  will 
find  in  that  pink  book  [annex — not  printed 
here — to  the  final  communique]  when  it 
comes  out,  we  felt  did  not  deal  adequately 
with  the  debt  problem  as  we  perceived  the 
debt  problem.  Although  it  was  addressed  to 
debt,  it  did  not  in  fact  deal  with  the  debt 
problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  would  transfer 
some  resources,  canceling  debt  is  a  peculiarly 
arbitrary  way  of  transferring  resources  to  de- 
veloping countries.  It  depends  on  what  their 
historical  pattern  of  external  borrowing  hap- 
pens to  have  been.  That  surely  is  not  one  of 
the  best  criteria  in  which  to  transfer  re- 
sources to  developing  countries. 

The  Group  of  8,  or  more  specifically,  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Community, 
did  table  a  procedural  proposal  for  dealing 
with  the  debt  problem,  which  we  think  is  seri- 
ous, and  it  does,  I  believe,  mark  a  substantial 
advance  over  past  practice  and  in- 
stitutionalizes some  of  past  practice.  And  we 
are  sorry  the  Group  of  19  did  not  take  it  up. 

Q.   What  happened  to  Secretary  Vance's 


suggestion  that  the  North-South  dialogue  be 
kept  alive? 

Under-  Secretary  Cooper:  I  think  that  there 
is  general  agreement  that  that  should  be 
done.  We  waffled  a  little  on  how  it  should  be 
done. 

Q.  The  commercial  banks  of  the  United 
States  who  lend  money  to  the  Third  World  are 
showing  considerable  concern  about  their  in- 
vestment problems,  and  they  would  like  to  be 
able  to  establish  more  active  cooperation  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Do  you 
agree  with  this? 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  Well,  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  explored.  I  would 
not  at  this  stage  either  want  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree. The  IMF  receives  under  its  charter 
from  its  members  highly  proprietary  informa- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  would  not 
want  the  IMF  to  cooperate  without  the  will- 
ingness of  the  countries  in  question.  To  do  so 
without  that  willingness  would  jeopardize  the 
relationship  between  the  IMF  and  its  mem- 
bers. But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
that  ought  to  be  explored  involving  all  the 
parties  that  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Is  the  special  action  program  still  com- 
pletely firm?  At  the  end  of  this  conference  is 
this  still  a  total  commitment? 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  It  is  a  firm  pro- 
posal. In  fact  it  was  formally  tabled  at  the 
conference  today. 


TEXT  OF  FINAL  COMMUNIQUE,  JUNE  3 

Press  release  257  dated  June  3 

The  Conference  on  International  Economic  Coopera- 
tion held  its  final  meeting  in  Paris,  at  the  Ministerial 
level,  from  May  30  to  June  2,  1977.  Representatives  of 
the  following  27  members  of  the  Conference  took  part: 
Algeria,  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Cameroon, 
Canada,  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  European  Economic 
Community,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jamaica,  Ja- 
pan, Mexico,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia,  Zaire  and  Zambia.  The  participants  wel- 
comed the  presence  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  following  observers  also  attended 
the  Conference:  OPEC,  IEA,  UNCTAD,  OECD,  FAO, 
GATT,  UNDP,  UNIDO,  IMF.  IBRD  and  SELA.2 


2  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries;  In- 
ternational Energy  Agency;  United  Nations  Conference 
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The  Honorable  Allan  J.  MacEachen,  PC  MP.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  and  His  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Manuel  Perez-Guerrero,  Minister  of  State  for 
International  Economic  Affairs  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Conference,  presided  over  the  Ministe- 
rial meeting.  Mr.  Bernard  Guitton  [of  France]  served  in 
his  capacity  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

The  Ministerial  representatives  at  the  meeting  rec- 
ognized that  during  the  course  of  its  work,  and  within 
the  framework  established  at  the  Ministerial  meeting 
with  which  the  Conference  was  initiated  in  December 
1975,  the  Conference  had  examined  a  wide  variety  of 
economic  issues  in  the  areas  of  energy,  raw  materials, 
development  and  finance.  There  was  recognition  that 
the  issues  in  each  of  these  areas  are  closely  interrelated 
and  that  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries,  especially  the 
most  seriously  affected  among  them. 

The  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Commissions  on  Energy,  Mr. 
Stephen  Bosworth  and  H.E.  Abdul-Haidi  Taher;  on 
Raw  Materials,  Their  Excellencies  Alfonso  Arias 
Schreiber  and  Hiromichi  Miyazaki;  on  Development, 
H.E.  Messaoud  Ait-Chaalal  and  Mr.  Edmund  Wellen- 
stein;  and  on  Financial  Affairs,  Mr.  Stanley  Payton  and 
H.E.  Mohammed  Yeganeh  presented  on  May  14  the 
final  reports  of  the  work  of  the  four  commissions,  which 
were  considered  at  a  meeting  of  senior  officials  of  the 
Conference  on  May  26-28,  and  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  Ministerial  meeting. 

The  participants  recalled  their  agreement  that  the 
Conference  should  lead  to  concrete  proposals  for  an 
equitable  and  comprehensive  programme  for  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  including  agreements,  deci- 
sions, commitments  and  recommendations.  They  also 
recalled  their  agreement  that  action  by  the  Conference 
should  constitute  a  significant  advance  in  international 
economic  cooperation  and  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of  the  developing 
countries. 

The  participants  were  able  to  agree  on  a  number  of 
issues  and  measures  relating  to: 

Energy: 

1.  Conclusion  and  recommendation  on  availability 
and  supply  in  a  commercial  sense,  except  for  purchasing 
power  constraint.3 

2.  Recognition  of  the  depletable  nature  of  oil  and  gas. 
The  transition  from  oil-based  energy  mix  to  more  per- 
manent and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 


on  Trade  and  Development;  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development;  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
United  Nations  Development  Program;  United  Nations 
Industrial  Development  Organization;  International 
Monetary  Fund;  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development;  Latin  America  Economic  System. 

3  The  Group  of  19  considers  that  this  item  should  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  report  of  the  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Energy  Commission  to  the  Ministerial  meeting 
and  the  proposal  presented  to  the  Energy  Commission 
by  the  delegates  of  Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Venezuela. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 


;;.  Conservation  and  increased  efficiency  of  energy 
utilization, 

4.  Need  to  develop  all  forms  of  energy. 

5.  General  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  na- 
tional action  and  international  cooperation  in  the 
energy  field. 

Raw  Materials  and  Truth 

1.  Establishment  of  a  common  fund  with  purposes, 
objectives  and  other  constituent  elements  to  be  further 
negotiated  in  UNCTAD. 

2.  Research  and  development  and  some  other  meas- 
ures for  natural  products  competing  with  synthetics. 

3.  Measures  for  international  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  marketing  and  distribution  of  raw  materials. 

4.  Measures  to  assist  importing  developing  countries 
to  develop  and  diversify  their  indigenous  natural  re- 
sources. 

5.  Agreement  for  improving  generalized  system  of 
preferences  [GSP]  schemes;  identification  of  areas  for 
special  and  more  favorable  treatment  for  developing 
countries  in  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  [MTN], 
and  certain  other  trade  questions. 

Development 

1.  Volume  and  quality  of  official  development  assist- 
ance. 

2.  Provision  by  developed  countries  of  $1  billion  in  a 
special  action  program  for  individual  low-income  coun- 
tries facing  general  problems  of  transfer  of  resources. 

3.  Food  and  agriculture. 

4.  Assistance  to  infrastructure  development  in  de- 
veloping countries  with  particular  reference  to  Africa. 

5.  Several  aspects  of  the  industrialization  of  develop- 
ing countries. 

6.  Industrial  property,  implementation  of  relevant 
UNCTAD  resolutions  on  transfer  of  technology  and  on 
U.N.  Conference  on  Science  and  Technology. 

Finance: 

1.  Private  foreign  direct  investment,  except  criteria 
for  compensation,  transferability  of  income  and  capital 
and  jurisdiction  and  standards  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

2.  Developing  country  access  to  capital  markets. 

3.  Other  financial  flows  (monetary  issues). 

4.  Cooperation  among  developing  countries. 

The  texts  agreed  appear  in  the  attached  Annex  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  this  document." 

The  participants  were  not  able  to  agree  on  other  is- 
sues and  measures  relating  to: 

Energy: 

1.  Price  of  energy  and  purchasing  power  of  energy 
export  earnings. 

2.  Accumulated  revenues  from  oil  exports. 

3.  Financial  assistance  to  bridge  external  payments 
problems  of  oil  importing  countries  or  oil  importing  de- 
veloping countries. 


Not  printed  here. 
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4.  Recommendations  on  resources  within  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference. 

5.  Continuing  consultations  on  energy. 

Raw  Materials  and  Trade: 

1.  Purchasing  power  of  developing  countries. 

2.  Measures  related  to  compensatory  financing. 

3.  Aspects  of  local  processing  and  diversification. 

4.  Measures  relating  to  interests  of  developing  coun- 
tries in:  world  shipping  tonnage  and  trade;  representa- 
tion on  commodity  exchanges;  a  code  of  conduct  for 
liner  conferences,  and  other  matters. 

5.  Production  control  and  other  measures  concerning 
synthetics. 

6.  Investment  in  the  field  of  raw  materials. 

7.  Means  for  protecting  the  interests  of  developing 
countries  which  might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  im- 
plementation of  the  integrated  program. 

8.  Relationship  of  the  integrated  program  to  the  new 
international  economic  order. 

9.  Measures  related  to  trade  policies,  to  the  institu- 
tional framework  of  trade,  to  aspects  of  the  GSP,  to  the 
MTN,  and  to  conditions  of  supply. 

Development: 

1.  Indebtedness  of  developing  countries. 

2.  Adjustment  assistance  measures. 

3.  Access  to  markets  for  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products. 

4.  Transnational  corporations. 

Finance: 

1.  Criteria  for  compensation,  transferability  of  in- 
come and  capital  and  jurisdiction  and  standards  for  set- 
tlement of  disputes. 

2.  Measures  against  inflation. 

3.  Financial  assets  of  oil  exporting  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  proposals  made  by  participants  or  groups  of  par- 
ticipants on  these  matters  also  appear  in  the  same 
Annex. 

The  participants  from  developing  countries  in  CIEC, 
while  recognizing  that  progress  has  been  made  in  CIEC 


to  meet  certain  proposals  of  developing  countries,  noted 
with  regret  that  most  of  the  proposals  for  structural 
changes  in  the  international  economic  system  and  cer- 
tain of  the  proposals  for  urgent  actions  on  pressing- 
problems  have  not  been  agreed  upon. 

Therefore,  the  Group  of  19  feels  that  the  conclusions 
of  CIEC  fall  short  of  the  objectives  envisaged  for  a 
comprehensive  and  equitable  program  of  action  de- 
signed to  establish  the  new  international  economic  order. 

The  participants  from  developed  countries  in  CIEC 
welcomed  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which  on  the 
whole  the  Conference  took  place  and  expressed  their 
determination  to  maintain  that  spirit  as  the  dialogue 
between  developing  and  developed  countries  continues 
in  other  places.  They  regretted  that  it  had  not  proved 
possible  to  reach  agreement  on  some  important  areas  of 
the  dialogue  such  as  certain  aspects  of  energy 
co-operation. 

The  participants  in  the  Conference  think  that  it  has 
contributed  to  a  broader  understanding  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  situation  and  that  its  intensive  discus- 
sions have  been  useful  to  all  participants.  They  agreed 
that  CIEC  was  only  one  phase  in  the  ongoing  dialogue 
between  developed  and  developing  countries  which 
should  continue  to  be  pursued  actively  in  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem and  other  existing,  appropriate  bodies. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  agreed  to  transmit 
the  results  of  the  Conference  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  its  resumed  31st  Session  and  to  all 
other  relevant  international  bodies  for  their  considera- 
tion and  appropriate  action.  They  further  agreed  to 
recommend  that  intensive  consideration  of  outstanding 
problems  be  continued  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem and  other  existing,  appropriate  bodies. 

The  participants  in  the  Conference  pledged  them- 
selves to  carry  out  in  a  timely  and  effective  manner  the 
measures  for  international  cooperation  agreed  to  here- 
in. They  invite  the  countries  which  did  not  participate 
in  the  Conference  to  join  in  this  cooperative  effort. 

Finally,  the  Ministerial  representatives  at  the  Con- 
ference reiterated  their  appreciation  to  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  and  to  the  Government  of  France 
for  their  hospitality  and  for  their  cooperation  in 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation. 
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President  Carter's  News  Conference  of  May  26 


Following  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign 
policy  from  the  transcript  of  a  news  confer- 
ence held  by  President  Carter  on  May  26. ' 


Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  where  you 
would  like  to  go  from  here  on  SALT  [Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks]  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  cruise  and  Backfire,  and  how  do  you 
assess  the  upbeat  words  we  got  from  Secretary 
Vance  in  Geneva  and  the  downbeat  words  we 
got  from  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  on  the 
same? 

The  President:  Compared  to  the  Moscow 
meeting,  the  Geneva  meeting  was  very  up- 
beat. There  was  a  great  deal  of  harmony 
there.  There  was  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets  and  ourselves  to  explore  con- 
flicting positions  and  to  seek  for  some 
framework  on  which  we  could  agree. 

There  are  three  basic  elements,  I  think,  of  a 
SALT  II  agreement.  One  is  an  agreement 
that  would  last  through  1985,  ratifying  in  ef- 
fect those  elements  from  Vladivostok  on 
which  agreement  was  reached  without  dispute 
and  hopefully  encompassing  significant  reduc- 
tions below  the  Vladivostok  levels. 

Second  would  be  a  protocol,  in  addition  to 
the  basic  agreement,  that  would  last  for  a 
briefer  period  of  time,  two  or  three  years,  in 
which  temporary  solutions  to  the  controver- 
sial issues  might  be  included,  giving  us  more 
bargaining  time.  This  would  include  the  very 
heavy  missiles  of  the  Soviets  which  caused  us 
great  concern.  It  would  include  some  con- 
straints on  the  cruise  missiles.  And  the  over- 
all agreement  would  also  include  some  con- 
straints on  the  Backfire  bomber. 


1  For  the  complete  transcript,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  30,  1977,  p. 
815. 


And  the  third  element  of  the  agreement, 
which  we  hope  to  achieve,  would  be  a  mutual 
commitment  in  writing  to  pursue  the  drastic 
substantial  reductions  which  we  advocated  as 
an  alternative  in  Moscow,  leading  toward  a 
much  more  comprehensive,  much  more  effec- 
tive, much  more  needed  SALT  III  agreement. 

So,  I  think  there  are  substantial  remaining 
differences  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  firm  proposals  were  put  forward  on 
either  side.  It  was  an  exploratory  meeting. 
But  the  tenor  of  the  meeting,  the  obvious  at- 
titude of  the  Soviets  toward  being  willing  to 
assess  our  positions  and  to  modify  their  own, 
I  think  was  reciprocated  by  us.  And  in  that 
way  it  was  an  upbeat  meeting,  as  described 
by  Secretary  Vance. 

When  you  emphasize  the  differences  that 
still  remain,  however,  there  is  cause  for  some 
concern. 

Q.  Why  did  you  fire  General  Singlaub 
[Maj.  Gen.  John  Singlaub,  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Forces  in  Korea]?  He  claims  that  the  of- 
ficers there  have  never  been  given  a  rationale 
on  withdrawal.  And  have  you  had  any  sound- 
ings from  North  Korea  as  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  relations? 

The  President:  Well  in  the  first  place,  Gen- 
eral Singlaub  was  not  fired.  General  Singlaub 
was  informed  that  he  was  not  being  fired;  he 
was  not  being  chastised  or  punished.  He  was 
being  transferred  to  a  new  position  at  an 
equivalent  degree  of  responsibility  and  sta- 
ture. 

We  have,  however,  considered  very  care- 
fully the  question  of  our  troops  to  be  with- 
drawn from  South  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  ground  troops.  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  considered  by  our  government  for 
years.  We  have  been  in  South  Korea  now 
more  than  25  years.  There  has  never  been  a 
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policy  of  our  government  evolved  for  perma- 
nent placement  of  ground  troops  in  South 
Korea.  In  1970  and  1971  a  full  division  of 
troops  was  withdrawn. 

Many  leaders  in  our  country  and  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  have  advocated  complete  re- 
moval of  ground  troops  from  Korea.  Melvin 
Laird,  the  former  Republican  Secretary  of 
Defense,  is  one  of  those.  President  Park  him- 
self, the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
has  called  for  the  removal  completely  of 
American  troops. 

The  essence  of  the  question  is,  is  our  coun- 
try committed  on  a  permanent  basis  to  keep 
troops  in  South  Korea  even  if  they  are  not 
needed  to  maintain  the  stability  of  that  penin- 
sula? I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  very  careful,  very  orderly 
withdrawal  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  years 
of  ground  troops,  leaving  intact  an  adequate 
degree  of  strength  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
withstand  any  foreseeable  attack  and  making 
it  clear  to  the  North  Koreans,  the  Chinese, 
the  Soviets,  that  our  commitment  to  South 
Korea  is  undeviating  and  is  staunch. 

We  will  leave  there  adequate  intelligence 
forces,  observation  forces,  air  forces,  naval 
forces,  and  a  firm,  open  commitment  to  our 
defense  treaty,  so  there  need  not  be  any 
doubt  about  potential  adversaries  concerning 
our  support  of  South  Korea. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  point  out  that  over- 
all strategic  considerations  have  changed 
since  the  1940's  and  early  1950's,  when  the 
Korean  question  came  into  most  prominence 
in  the  international  scene.  The  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  us,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  us,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  People's  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  all  changed,  among  other  things. 

South  Korea,  because  of  their  own  incentive 
and  deep  dedication  to  progress,  now  has  one 
of  the  most  strong  economies  in  the  world. 
Their  growth  rate  last  year  in  real  terms  was 
15  percent.  They  have  massive,  very  healthy 
industry — in  steel,  shipbuilding,  electronics, 
chemical  industries — to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  grow  into  a  position  of  defending 
themselves. 

We  have  also  a  complete  confidence  in  the 
deep  purpose  of  the  South  Koreans  to  defend 


their  own  country.  Compared  to  the  North 
Koreans,  they  have  a  two-to-one  advantage  in 
total  population,  and  they  have  much  greater- 
access  to  the  Western  industrialized  democra- 
cies for  advanced  equipment  and  for  technol- 
ogy. 

So,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate now  for  us  to  withdraw  those 
troops.  A  decision  has  been  made.  President 
Park  has  been  informed.  And  we  will  work 
very  closely  with  the  South  Koreans  for  an 
orderly  transition,  leaving  the  ground  troops 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  leaving  our  own  com- 
mitment to  them  sure. 

I  might  say  that  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  two  things — our  complete  confidence 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  ability  and  a 
complete  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  our  own  commitment  is  firm. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  on  March  9,  you  talked 
about  the  idea  of  Israel  withdrawing  to  her  '67 
borders,  with  only  minor  adjustments.  Is  that 
still  your  position,  and  is  there  any  way  that 
Israel  could  retain  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  make  that  fit  in  the  definition  of 
"minor  adjustments"? 

The  President:  That  is  still  my  position,  al- 
though I  might  add  again  that  the  United 
States,  including  myself  as  President — we  do 
not  have  a  Middle  Eastern  settlement  plan, 
but  the  basic  premises  have  been  spelled  out 
very  clearly. 

In  the  U.N.  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed,  coming  from  the  Security  Council, 
voted  on  and  supported  by  our 
government — and  these  have  been  binding 
policies  of  the  government — they  do  include 
the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  have  a  home- 
land, to  be  compensated  for  losses  that  they 
have  suffered.  They  do  include  the  with- 
drawal of  Israel  from  occupied  territories 
from  the  1967  war,  and  they  do  include  an  end 
of  belligerency  and  a  reestablishment  of  per- 
manent and  secure  borders. 

All  these  things  have  been  spelled  out  in 
writing  in  those  U.N.  positions  which  we  have 
endorsed — every  Administration  since  they 
were  passed. 
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I  would  certainly  assume  that  withdrawal 
from  West  Bank  territories,  either  partially 
or  in  their  entirety,  would  be  a  part  of  an  ul- 
timate settlement,  but  that  is  something  that 
has  to  be  worked  out  still  between  the  Israelis 
and  their  neighbors. 

We  do  not  intend  to  put  forward  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  exact  borders  should  be.  It  is 
not  our  role  to  play.  We  will  explore  pos- 
sibilities for  common  agreement  and  reserve 
the  right  to  make  our  opinions  known.  But  we 
have  no  control  over  anyone  in  the  Middle 
East  and  do  not  want  any  control  over  anyone 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  those  three  basic 
principles — permanent  peace,  secure  borders, 
and  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  question — all 
have  been  and  still  are  integral  parts  of  any 
peace  settlement. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up  on  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Mr.  President,  could  you  give  us 
more  of  your  thinking  on  the  disposition  of 
places  like  the  Golan  Heights,  which  you 
talked  about  during  the  campaign,  the  ques- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  other  areas  like  that? 
And  can  you  say  how  your  proposal  for  minor 
alterations  differs  from  the  1969  American 
plan  calling  for  substantial  alterations? 

The  President:  No,  I  can't  respond  to  those 
specific  things.  I  think  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  try  to  draw  a  line  on  a  map  in 
the  Golan  Heights,  the  West  Bank  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  That  is 
something  that  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
between  the  parties  involved. 

But  I  think  also  that  it  was  obvious  that  the 
United  States  didn't  advance  the  cause  of  the 
settlement  when  the  so-called  Rogers  plan 
was  put  forward  without  adequate  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  different  nations  who  were 
concerned  with  the  Middle  Eastern  question. 

I  think  it  is  better  just  to  talk  in  terms  of 
what  our  country  has  had  as  its  long-time  pol- 
icy. But  as  far  as  an  exact  definition  of  the 
borders,  I  don't  have  the  capability  nor  the 
inclination  to  go  into  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Pd  like  to  go  back  to  Gen- 
eral Singlaub  and  your  transfer  of  him.  How 
do  you  square  that  with  the  claims  of  your 
Administration  that  it's  an  open  Administra- 


tion where  dissent  is  encouraged?  Isn't  there  a 
double  standard  between  your  treatment  of 
him  and  your  treatment  of  Andrew  Young,  the 
U.N.  Ambassador,  who  has  dissented  several 
times  from  American  policy  and  yet  has  not 
been  transferred  from  his  job? 

The  President:  Well,  I  know  of  no  instance 
when  Andy  Young  has  violated  a  policy  you 
described.  In  the  case  of  General  Singlaub,  as 
I  said  earlier,  he  was  not  punished.  We 
evolved  the  policy  for  South  Korea  over  a  long 
number  of  years.  And  I  finally  made  a  deci- 
sion after  consultation  with  the  intelligence 
community,  the  military  leaders,  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council,  that 
we  would  withdraw  our  ground  troops  over  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years. 

A  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Ber- 
nie  Rogers,  went  to  South  Korea  to  meet 
with  our  own  military  leaders  and  some  of  the 
South  Korean  military  leaders,  as  well.  Our 
policy  was  explained.  General  Singlaub  was 
one  of  those. 

An  announcement  was  made  publicly  that  a 
representative  of  the  State  Department,  [Un- 
der Secretary  for  Political  Affairs]  Phil 
Habib,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  General  Brown,  would  go  to  Korea  to 
explain  this  policy  to  the  Korean  officials  and 
also,  of  course,  to  the  American  military  offi- 
cials. 

After  that  announcement  was  made  is  when 
General  Singlaub  made  a  comment  publicly 
that  if  this  policy  was  carried  out,  it  would  re- 
sult in  war.  In  my  opinion,  that  was  a  very 
serious  breach  of  the  propriety  that  ought  to 
exist  among  military  officers  after  a  policy  has 
been  made,  and  I  think  to  some  degree  it  was 
an  invitation  to  the  North  Koreans  to  believe 
that  South  Korea  was  not  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  which  we  think  they  are.  I  think 
it  was  an  invitation  to  the  world  to  expect  an 
inevitable  war.  And  I  certainly  don't  agree 
that  there  is  any  cause  for  a  war  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
carrying  out  this  policy.  And  I  don't  believe 
that  General  Singlaub,  being  our  negotiator 
with  the  North  Koreans,  by  the  way,  and  also 
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being  the  third  person  in  command  in  South 
Korea,  could  have  effectively  carried  out  this 
policy  when  he  had  publicly  been  identified  as 
being  opposed  to  it. 

The  other  point  is  I  think  his  presence  in 
South  Korea  on  a  continuing  basis  would  have 
been  a  disturbing  factor.  He  would  have  been 
the  focus  of  admiration  and  attention  from 
those  who  do  not  want  to  carry  out  our  policy. 
And  I  think  it  would  have  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  his  superiors  to  carry  out  the  policy 
in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  South 
Korean  Government. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  your  SALT  II  proposals 
calling  for  deeper  ctits  in  the  Vladivostok 
agreement  were  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  you  had  enunciated  them  publicly. 

The  President:  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  public  statements  with  respect 
to  a  Palestinian  homeland  are  being  credited 
as  being  a  factor  in  the  election  of  a  conserva- 
tive, hardline  political  group  in  Israel. 

Do  you  think  that  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  continue  your  policy  of  open  discussions  of 
foreign  policy  issues  and,  at  the  same  time, 
achieve  agreements'?  In  other  words,  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too? 

The  President:  I  don't  agree  with  the  prem- 
ise of  your  question.  I  don't  believe  that  my 
open  espousal  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  reduce  the  number  of  mis- 
sile launchers  or  atomic  weapons  prior  to  the 
time  we  negotiated  in  Moscow  was  a  reason 
for  a  breakdown  in  that  discussion. 

It  has  led  to  continuing  discussions,  and  I 
believe  it's  a  viable  policy  that  I  will  pursue, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  American  people 
should  not  know  it,  and  I  believe  that  over- 
whelmingly the  American  people  support  it.  I 
think  it's  good  for  the  American  people  to 
know  what  our  positions  are  at  the  time  that 
the  Soviets  know  what  our  positions  are,  and 
vice  versa. 

This  is  a  matter  that  must  be  addressed 
openly.  It  involves  not  only  the  Soviet  and 
American  people  but  it  also  involves  our  allies 
and  friends  who  depend  upon  us  around  the 


world.  In  the  campaign  itself  and  in  my  Inau- 
gural Address,  I  expressed  a  hope  which  I 
still  have  that  ultimately  myself  or  my  succes- 
sor, Mr.  Brezhnev  or  his  successor,  can  arrive 
at  a  point  where  nuclear  weapons  are  elimi- 
nated completely  from  the  Soviet  and  the 
American  arsenals. 

The  other  point  of  your  question  was  con- 
cerning the  results  of  the  election  in  Israel.  I 
think  that  the  international  questions  in  Israel 
were  very  slightly  discussed  or  debated  dur- 
ing their  campaign.  My  opinion  is  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  were  not  affected  apprec- 
iably if  at  all  by  any  statements  that  I  made 
concerning  an  ultimate  Middle  Eastern  set- 
tlement. 

Our  positions  are  compatible  with  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  my  own  predecessors  and,  in 
fact,  historically  the  United  States  has  es- 
poused these  basic  principles.  And  I  think 
that  this  is  something  that  must  be  addressed 
frankly  by  the  prospective  government  in  Is- 
rael, by  the  people  of  Israel,  their  Arab 
neighbors,  and  by  the  people  in  the  United 
States. 

So,  I  don't  intend  to  refrain  from  expres- 
sing very  clearly  my  position  on  foreign  issues 
to  the  public.  On  occasion  when  negotiations 
are  going  on  or  when  we  have  an  agreement 
with  our  negotiating  partners  to  refrain  from 
public  statements,  of  course  I  will  do  so.  But 
that  will  be  an  individual  judgment  to  be 
made. 


Q.  Realizing  that  the  Israeli  Government  is 
not  in  place  yet,  but  assuming  that  Mr. 
[Menachem]  Begin  will  have  a  dominant  role 
in  it,  and  based  on  his  initial  remarks  about 
withdrawal  of  the  sector,  do  you  see  hiyn  as  a 
potential  obstacle  to  the  peace  process? 

The  President:  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  yet  have 
any  way  to  know  who  will  put  the  government 
together.  Obviously  Mr.  Begin  leads  the 
Likud  government  which  came  in  first.  And 
we  are  waiting  now  for  the  Israeli  election  re- 
sults to  be  confirmed  and  for  the  President  of 
Israel  to  designate  the  leader  of  that  party  to 
put  the  government  together.  Following  that 
time  and  before  the  government  is  completely 
evolved,  I  intend  to  congratulate  Mr.  Begin,  if 
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it  is  he,  and  to  invite  him  or  whoever  is  desig- 
nated to  come  over  here  for  discussions  with 
me. 

There  obviously  are  difficulties  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  Israeli  Government.  But  in  the 
long  run,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  country  and 
in  a  democracy  like  Israel,  the  government 
leaders  fairly  accurately  reflect  the  hopes  and 
desires  and  fears  and  purposes  of  the  people 
whom  they  are  chosen  to  lead. 

Mr.  Begin  will  have  to  put  together  a  gov- 
ernment. He'll  have  to  deal  with  conflicting 
interests  as  he  forms  his  cabinet  and  brings  in 
other  groups  to  make  sure  that  he  has  a 
majority  in  the  Knesset. 

So,  I  don't  look  at  this  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  It  does  create  a  question.  I  think  a 
large  part  of  that  question  can  be  resolved 
when  I  meet  with  him  personally  and  when 
he  meets  with  the  congressional  leaders  and 
with  the  Jewish  Americans  who  are  very 
deeply  interested  in  this  and  sees  the  pur- 
pose of  our  own  country. 

I  think  this  may  have  an  effect  on  him.  I 
have  already  seen  some  moderation  in  his 
views  as  he's  dealt  with  Mr.  Yadin  and  others, 
and  I  hope  that  this  moderation  will  continue. 

Obviously,  the  Arab  leaders  also  have  to  be 
moderate.  Some  of  the  adamant  stands  that 
they  have  taken  in  the  historical  past  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  If  they  didn't,  there 
would  be  no  hope  for  peace. 

So,  both  sides  of  this — or  rather  all  sides  of 
this  discussion  have  to  yield  to  some  degree  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  own  people. 


Decisions  on  Sugar  Imports 

and  Income  Supports  Announced 

White  House  Announcement  l 

President  Carter  announced  on  May  4  a 
series  of  actions  aimed  at  maintaining  a  via- 
ble domestic  sugar  industry.  The  President 
believes  that  in  the  long  run  implementation 
of  a  workable  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment (ISA)  provides  the  best  means  for 
achieving  this  end.  In  the  interim,  the  Pres- 
ident has  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  institute  an  income  support  pro- 


gram for  producers  offering  supplemental 
payments  whenever  the  market  price  falls 
beneath  13.5  cents  a  pound. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  deter- 
mined that  import  relief,  in  the  form  of  im- 
port quotas  recently  recommended  on  March 
17  by  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion (USITC),  would  not  be  in  the  overall 
national  economic  interest,  including  that  of 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

These  actions  were  announced  on  May  4 
by  Ambassador  Robert  S.  Strauss,  the  Pres- 
ident's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

In  the  past  year  sugar  prices  have  fallen 
sharply  to  a  point  less  than  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction for  many  U.S.  growers.  Therefore 
the  President  has  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  institute  an  income  support 
program  which  would  provide  supplemental 
compensation  to  growers  of  up  to  2  cents  a 
pound  for  sales  at  market  prices  below  13.5 
cents  per  pound.  13.5  cents  is  the  estimated 
average  breakeven  price  for  domestic  sugar 
growers.  This  would  be  an  interim  measure, 
pending  the  negotiation  and  implementation 
of  a  new  ISA,  and  would  not  raise  costs  to 
consumers. 

The  President  noted  that  the  United 
States  is  actively  participating  in  negotia- 
tions now  underway  in  Geneva  for  an  ISA, 
which  if  successful  would  provide  long-term 
assurance  of  greater  stability  in  world  prices 
and  supplies.  Successful  implementation  of 
an  ISA  would  make  further  consideration  of 
unilateral  measures  by  the  United  States 
unnecessary. 

The  President's  decision  is  based  on  an 
interagency  review  of  a  report  by  the 
USITC  which  found  that  imports  were  a 
substantial  cause  of  a  threat  of  serious  in- 
jury to  the  domestic  industry  and  recom- 
mended a  five-year  import  quota  of  4.275 


1  Issued  on  May  4  (text  from  White  House  press  re- 
lease). For  the  President's  memorandum  of  May  4  for 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  his 
letter  of  May  4  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his 
letter  of  May  4  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  transmitting  a  report  on  his 
decisions,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  dated  May  9,  1977,  pp.  657  and  658. 
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million  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  sugar  im- 
ports, to  be  allocated  among  supplying  coun- 
tries. 

The  interagency  review  considered  the 
USITC  report  on  the  basis  of  overall  na- 
tional economic  interest  criteria  spelled  out 
in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

The  President  determined  that  a  remedy 
involving  import  restraints,  achieved  either 
through  import  quotas  or  tariff  increases, 
would  not  be  a  desirable  course  of  action.  It 
would  raise  prices  to  consumers  without  the 
promise  of  offsetting  price  stabilization 
benefits.  Import  relief  would  also  adversely 
affect  the  export  earnings  of  a  number  of 
developing  countries  which  depend  on  sugar 
exports  for  their  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity. The  United  States  strongly  believes 
that  the  economic  development  of  these 
countries  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  them- 
selves and  the  United  States. 

The  President  also  directed  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  to  continue  to  follow 
the  sugar  import  situation  closely  and  to  ad- 
vise him  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  any  need  for  consideration 
of  further  actions. 

In  connection  with  this  decision  on  the 
USITC  report,  the  President  also  concurred 
with  the  determination  of  the  interagency 
Trade  Policy  Staff  Committee  (TPSC)  that 
sugar  will  continue  to  receive  duty-free 
treatment  from  eligible  developing  countries 
under  the  generalized  system  of  preferences 
(GSP).  A  petition  submitted  to  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  requesting  that 
sugar  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  GSP- 
eligible  products  was  therefore  denied. 

The  TPSC  found  that  imports  of  sugar 
under  GSP  account  for  a  relatively  small 
percentage  (17  percent)  of  total  sugar  im- 
ports and,  more  importantly,  do  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  U.S.  price  level.  Removal 
of  sugar  from  GSP  would  also  be  contrary  to 
the  U.S.  policy  of  encouraging  mutually  ben- 
eficial development  of  the  economies  of  less 


developed  nations.  Major  developing- 
country  suppliers  of  sugar  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  not  been,  and  will  not 
be,  eligible  for  GSP  under  the  provisions  of 
the  program  which  limit  its  benefits. 


President  Names  New  Members 
to  Intelligence  Oversight  Board 

Statement  by  President  Carter  1 

I  am  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Farmer  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Governor  William  Scranton  and  Senator 
Albert  Gore  as  the  new  members  of  the  im- 
portant Intelligence  Oversight  Board.  Mr. 
Farmer  will  serve  as  chairman. 

This  Board  reports  directly  and  exclu- 
sively to  me.  It  is  empowered  to  receive  in- 
formation directly  from  individual  members 
of  the  intelligence  community  and  receives 
periodic  required  reports  from  the  Inspec- 
tors General  and  General  Counsels  of  the 
community. 

In  announcing  this  appointment,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  Ambassador 
Robert  Murphy,  Mr.  Leo  Cherne,  and  Mr. 
Steve  Ailes  for  distinguished  service  as 
members  of  the  first  Intelligence  Oversight 
Board.  They  have  rendered  very  important 
service  to  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  abolishing  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board,  which  had  previously  been  monitor- 
ing the  quality  of  intelligence.  The  National 
Security  Council  system  and  the  intelligence 
community  themselves,  as  structured  in  this 
Administration,  plus  the  creation  of  the  new 
Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence,  as  well 
as  the  contemplated  House  committee,  can 
now  effectively  review  and  assess  foreign  in- 
telligence activities. 


1  Issued  on  May  5  (text  from  White  House  press  re- 
lease, which  includes  biographic  data  on  the  new  ap- 
pointees). 
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Vice  President  Mondale  Visits  Europe 

and  Meets  With  South  African  Prime  Minister  Vorster 


On  behalf  of  President  Carter,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  departed  Washington  on  May 
lit  to  meet  with  leaders  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  South  African  Prime  Minis- 
ter John  Vorster  in  Vienna.  His  itinerary  was 
Lisbon  (May  U-17),  Madrid  (May  17-18), 
Vienna  (May  18-20),  Belgrade  (May  20-22), 
and  London  (May  22-23). 

Following  is  a  statement  by  President  Car- 
ter announcing  the  trip  and  statements  and 
the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  by  the  Vice 
President  during  his  trip. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  CARTER,  MAY  3  ' 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  today  that  I 
am  asking  Vice  President  Mondale  to  under- 
take an  important  overseas  mission  in  my  be- 
half later  this  month. 

The  Vice  President  will  be  traveling  to  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  mission  that  will  enable 
this  Administration  to  pursue  as  effectively  as 
possible  additional  foreign  policy  objectives 
that  are  also  central  to  the  goals  of  my  Admin- 
istration. In  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  the  Vice 
President  will  continue  the  important  consul- 
tations we  have  begun  with  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  Governments.  I  believe  I  speak 
for  the  American  people  when  I  say  how  very 
deeply  encouraged  we  are  by  the  return  to 
democracy  in  Portugal  and  by  the  steps  Spain 
is  taking  to  build  a  true  and  just  democracy. 
We  value  the  closest  possible  consultations 
with  these  governments  at  this  important 
time  in  their  histories — consultations  which 
will  enable  us  to  build  on  our  cooperation  in  all 
fields  of  mutual  interest. 


1  Opening  paragraph  omitted  (text  from  White  House 
press  release). 


The  Vice  President's  visit  to  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, will  have  two  prime  objectives.  We  view 
Austria  as  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  Austrian 
Chancellor,  Bruno  Kreisky,  whom  I  regard  as 
an  important  international  statesman,  and  I 
have  asked  the  Vice  President  to  meet  with 
the  Chancellor  and  other  leaders  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  not  only  for  bilateral  con- 
sultations but  also  so  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  their  views  on  a  number  of  impor- 
tant international  issues. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
asked  the  Vice  President  to  play  a  key  role — 
in  close  coordination  with  Secretary  Vance 
and  Ambassador  Young — in  the  development 
of  the  Administration's  policy  toward  Africa. 
In  keeping  with  that  role  the  Vice  President 
will  meet  with  Prime  Minister  Vorster  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  while  he  is  in  Vien- 
na. Prime  Minister  Vorster,  like  ourselves, 
has  an  interest  in  meeting  to  discuss  de- 
velopments in  southern  Africa.  We  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  British  Government 
on  Foreign  Secretary  Owen's  efforts  to  make 
progress  on  Rhodesia.  Separately  we  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  British  and 
other  governments  on  the  issue  of  Namibia. 
The  talks  in  Vienna  will  enable  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, in  my  behalf,  to  discuss  these  complex 
issues  with  the  South  African  Prime  Minister 
and  to  state  our  views  on  the  crucial  role 
which  can  be  played  by  the  South  African 
Government  in  bringing  the  needed  changes 
in  southern  Africa. 

In  this  regard  we  are  very  grateful  to 
Prime  Minister  Kreisky  for  the  hospitality 
being  given  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  Vice  President's  visit  to  Yugoslavia  for 
talks  with  President  Tito  and  members  of  the 
Yugoslav  leadership  will  mark  the  first  high- 
level  U.S. -Yugoslav  consultations  under  my 
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Administration.  The  United  States  places  im- 
portance on  Yugoslavia's  independence,  polit- 
ical unity,  and  territorial  integrity,  and  we 
recognize  Yugoslavia's  and  President  Tito's 
vital  role  in  providing  leadership  to  the 
nonaligned  world.  I  believe  these  early  con- 
sultations with  President  Tito  will  be  of  great 
value. 

Finally,  I  have  asked  the  Vice  President  to 
include  a  stop  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  con- 
tinue the  close  consultations  we  are  conduct- 
ing with  the  British  Government  on  develop- 
ments related  to  southern  Africa. 


STATEMENT,  LISBON,  MAY  16 

Well,  I  had  a  very,  very  useful  meeting 
with  the  President,  Mr.  Eanes,  in  which  we 
ranged  over  a  host  of  subjects  of  concern  to 
our  two  nations,  including  and  emphasizing 
matters  of  economic  development  and  pros- 
perity, the  arrangements  that  are  being  made 
now  for  bilateral  loans  to  assist  the  Por- 
tuguese economy  in  increasing  economic  activ- 
ity, employment,  trade  opportunities,  and  the 
rest.  We  also  discussed  the  matter  of  help  to 
assist  the  Portuguese  defense  forces  to  be 
modernized  to  have  an  air  mobile  brigade  that 
would  work  with  NATO  forces,  and  we  also 
discussed  the  issue  of  human  rights. 

This  nation  stands  as  a  symbol — perhaps 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  world 
today — of  leadership  that  is  moving  dramati- 
cally toward  the  principle  of  democracy  and 
toward  the  closest  possible  observance  of 
human  rights.  The  President  himself  has  is- 
sued a  document,  which  is  being  distributed 
widely  to  the  people  of  Portugal,  in  which  he 
spells  out  his  complete  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic procedures,  to  the  popular  will  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policies.  And  they  are 
completely  committed  to  that  objective  and 
to  working  with  other  nations  similarly  com- 
mitted at  the  upcoming  Belgrade  conference. 

Today's  meeting  further  strengthens  an  al- 
ready solid,  friendly  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  which  began  first 
with  the  meeting  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Soares,  in  Washington  and  then  last  week  be- 
tween President  Carter  and  President  Eanes 
in  London.  It  was  an  excellent  meeting,  and 


there  are  no  contentious  bilateral  issues  that 
affect  our  relationship.  We  are  in  complete 
agreement.  I  feel  very,  very  good  about  to- 
day's meeting,  and  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
now  with  the  Prime  Minister. 


ARRIVAL,  MADRID,  MAY  17 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Spain.  On  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  repre- 
senting the  people  of  my  country,  I  look  for- 
ward very  much  to  my  meetings  with  His 
Majesty  King  Juan  Carlos  and  to  continuing 
the  very  important  discussions  begun  by  your 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Suarez,  in  Washington 
just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

My  country  and  Spain  enjoy  a  common  bond 
that  goes  back  to  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  linked  by  history, 
we  are  linked  through  a  shared  culture,  and 
no  people  have  contributed  more  to  the 
strength  and  the  vitality  and  the  spirit  and 
the  culture  of  my  country  than  those  of 
Spanish  origin.  And  today  that  relationship  is 
even  closer  because  both  of  our  countries  now 
share  a  common  love  and  support  of  democ- 
racy and  human  liberty. 

I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  my  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  country,  that  we 
are  thrilled  and  excited  by  the  developments 
toward  a  democratic  society  here  in  your 
country.  There  is  a  new  confidence  in  democ- 
racy around  the  world.  It  is  found  in  the  lead- 
ership of  our  own  government,  but  especially 
your  nation  and  its  leadership  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy are  not  on  the  decline  but  are  on  the  of- 
fensive, and  we  wish  to  honor  the  process 
underway  here  in  your  great  country.  The  re- 
lationship between  your  nation  and  mine  has 
never  been  sounder — economically,  in  terms 
of  our  military  relations,  and  in  terms  of  our 
common  commitment  to  democracy  and  lib- 
erty. 

We  have  just  completed  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  first  visit  of  a  political  head  of  state  of 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  Prime  Minister 
Suarez.  In  the  talks  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  other  leaders  of 
our  government,  I  can  report  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
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are  on  a  very  strong,  firm,  friendly,  and  co- 
operative basis.  The  U.S. -Spanish  Council  is 
making  great  progress,  and  great  under- 
standing is  being  developed.  We  look  for- 
ward to  these  talks  today.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  leaders  of  Spain  in  this 
great  effort  toward  democracy  and  liberty. 


learned  a  great  deal  from  the  Chancellor,  and 
we  are  most  grateful  to  him  for  his  hospitality 
today  and  also  for  his  hospitality  in  providing 
the  city  of  Vienna  as  a  forum  in  which  Prime 
Minister  Vorster  and  I  can  have  our  talks  to- 
morrow and  possibly  again  on  Saturday 
morning. 


STATEMENT,  VIENNA,  MAY  18 

Thank  you,  Chancellor,  for  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  and  to  report  briefly  to  the 
media  on  the  results  of  our  talks. 

It  was  our  privilege  recently  to  receive  the 
Chancellor  in  Washington  and  in  the  White 
House,  and  in  talks  with  the  President  and 
myself  and  later  with  other  officials  we  dis- 
cussed the  broad  range  of  issues,,  many  of 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Chancel- 
lor. He  is  not  only  a  great  leader  of  this  coun- 
try, his  experience,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
personal  acquaintances  with  leaders  through- 
out the  world  make  him  an  important  interna- 
tional resource  to  people  interested  in  a  se- 
cure and  a  stable  world. 

Today  we  drew  on  his  knowledge  and  his 
experience  to  better  understand  many  of  the 
issues  that  my  nation  confronts  and  which  our 
nations  confront  together.  As  the  Chancellor 
observed,  happily  there  are  no  bilateral  prob- 
lems existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Austria.  Indeed,  the  two  nations  have  the 
friendliest  possible  relations.  The  President 
and  the  Chancellor  are  good  friends.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  Chancellor  today 
a  letter  of  greetings  and  good  wishes  from  the 
President  to  the  Chancellor. 

We  spent  our  time  discussing — as  the  Chan- 
cellor has  mentioned — issues  that  face  us  to- 
gether: the  upcoming  Belgrade  talks  dealing 
with  the  Helsinki  accords  and  their  implemen- 
tation; the  Chancellor  gave  me  a  thorough 
briefing  on  recent  talks  he  has  had  with  Mid- 
dle East  leaders;  I  reported  on  my  visits  to 
Lisbon  and  Madrid;  we  had  a  discussion  with 
his  finance  officials  about  the  upcoming  loan 
which  several  countries  wish  to  make  to  Por- 
tugal in  unison  to  assist  that  nation  in  its  eco- 
nomic development;  we  talked  briefly  about 
Africa  and  then  about  some  matters  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  As  was  true  in  our  first  talks,  I 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,  VIENNA,  MAY  20 

With  me  today  are  the  members  of  our 
negotiating  team — Tony  Lake,  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment; Ambassador  Don  McHenry  [Deputy 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council];  David  Aaron,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Council;  and  Bill 
Bowdler,  our  Ambassador  to  the  Government 
of  South  Africa. 

I  have  been  meeting  with  South  African 
Prime  Minister  Vorster  and  his  government 
at  the  request  of  President  Carter  to  convey 
the  new  policies  of  our  Administration  regard- 
ing southern  Africa — specifically  Rhodesia, 
Namibia,  and  South  Africa  itself.  We  had  a 
day  and  a  half  of  very  frank  and  candid  dis- 
cussions. Both  sides  were  aware  before  the 
meetings  began  of  possible  fundamental  dif- 
ferences, and  yet  we  pursued  these  discus- 
sions in  a  constructive  spirit  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  possibility  of  mutual  understanding 
and  progress.  Put  most  simply,  the  policy 
which  the  President  wished  me  to  convey  was 
that  there  was  need  for  progress  on  all  three 
issues:  majority  rule  for  Rhodesia  and 
Namibia  and  a  progressive  transformation  of 
South  African  society  to  the  same  end.  We  be- 
lieved it  was  particularly  important  to  convey 
the  depth  of  our  convictions. 

There  has  been  a  transformation  in  Ameri- 
can society  of  which  we  are  very  proud.  It  af- 
fects not  only  our  domestic  life  but  our  foreign 
policy  as  well.  We  cannot  accept,  let  alone  de- 
fend, the  governments  that  reject  the  basic 
principle  of  full  human  rights,  economic  op- 
portunity, and  political  participation  for  all  of 
its  people  regardless  of  race.  This  basic  mis- 
sion was  accomplished  during  these  talks.  I 
believe  our  policy  is  clear,  and  I  believe  the 
South  African  Government  now  appreciates 
that  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  American  experi- 
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ence  and  values.  I  do  not  know  how  or 
whether  this  will  affect  the  decisions  that  con- 
front South  Africa,  particularly  in  regard  to 
its  own  system,  but  I  made  it  clear  that  with- 
out evident  progress  that  provides  full  politi- 
cal participation  and  an  end  to  discrimination, 
the  press  of  international  events  would  re- 
quire us  to  take  actions  based  on  our  policy  to 
the  detriment  of  the  constructive  relations  we 
would  prefer  with  South  Africa. 

As  for  Rhodesia  and  Namibia,  I  believe  we 
registered  some  useful  progress  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  progress  will  depend  on  fu- 
ture developments.  Prime  Minister  Vorster 
agreed  to  support  British-American  efforts  to 
get  the  directly  interested  parties  to  agree  to 
an  independence  constitution  and  the  neces- 
sary transitional  arrangements,  including  the 
holding  of  elections  in  which  all  can  take  part 
equally,  so  that  Zimbabwe  can  achieve  inde- 
pendence during  1978  and  peace. 

Likewise  every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  deescalation  of  violence,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  negotiating  process  will  be  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this  end.  We  believe  this 
is  an  encouraging  step  in  a  positive  direction. 
Hopefully  we  will  work  together  to  bring  the 
interested  parties  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  conflict  in  Rhodesia.  The  extent  to 
which  this  pays  off  will,  of  course,  remain  to 
be  seen  as  we  pursue  the  British  initiative.  In 
this  connection  I  made  clear  our  support  for 
these  efforts  and  the  closest  collaboration 
with  them. 

I  explained  that  our  concept  of  the  Zim- 
babwe Development  Fund  is  different  from 
that  of  the  previous  American  Administra- 
tion. Instead  of  being  a  fund  aimed  at  buying 
out  the  white  settlers  in  Rhodesia,  we  want  to 
reorient  that  fund  to  a  development  fund — -one 
that  will  help  build  a  strong  economy  and  one 
that  will  encourage  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  the  white  population  in  an  independent 
Zimbabwe.  I  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  would  support  a  constitution  for  Zim- 
babwe that  would  contain  guarantees  of  indi- 
vidual rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion, assemblage,  due  process  of  law,  and  an 
independent  judiciary  and  that  we  believe 
these  are  essential  to  a  democratic  system  of 
government. 

On  Namibia  I  made  clear  that  we  supported 


the  efforts  of  the  so-called  contact  group — 
which  consists  of  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Canada — in 
their  efforts  to  implement  Security  Council 
Resolution  385. 2  In  some  respects  the  position 
of  the  South  African  Government,  as  reflected 
in  the  earlier  talks,  was  encouraging.  In  those 
talks  they  agreed  to  free  elections  to  be  held 
on  a  nationwide  basis  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly which  would  develop  a  national  con- 
stitution for  an  independent  Namibia.  They 
agreed  that  all  Namibians  inside  and  outside 
the  country  could  participate,  including 
SWAPO  [South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization]. They  agreed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  involved  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess to  assure  that  it  was  fair  and  internation- 
ally acceptable. 

However,  potentially  important  differences 
over  the  structure  and  character  of  the 
interim  administrative  authority  that  would 
run  Namibia  while  this  process  takes  place 
became  much  clearer  in  the  process  of  our 
talks.  South  Africa  wants  an  administrative 
arrangement  that  draws  upon  the  structure 
developed  at  the  Turnhalle  conference  [South 
African-sponsored  constitutional  conference 
held  in  Windhoek,  Namibia,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1975].  This  structure,  in  the  conference 
that  proposed  it,  is  based  on  ethnic  and  tribal 
lines,  and  as  it  stands  it  is  unacceptable  to  us. 
We  emphasized  that  any  interim  administra- 
tive arrangement  must  be  impartial  as  to  the 
ultimate  structure  of  the  Namibian  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  it  must  be  broadly  represen- 
tative in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  all  Nami- 
bians and  to  the  international  community. 

For  his  part  Mr.  Vorster  felt  quite  strongly 
that  any  such  structure  should  be  based  on 
the  work  of  the  Turnhalle  conference.  We 
agreed  to  propose  that  the  five-nation  contact 
group  meet  with  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  month  in 
Capetown,  at  a  time  to  be  determined  if  the 
other  members  of  that  group  agree  to  hear 
South  Africa's  views  and  the  details  of  the 
proposed  interim  administrative  authority,  to 
see  if  an  impartial  broadly  based  and  interna- 
tionally acceptable  structure  can  be  found.  We 
hope  that  it  can  be. 

2  For  text  of  the  resolution,  adopted  on  Jan.  30,  1976, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1976,  p.  246. 
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It  is  my  view  that  the  South  African  posi- 
tion on  Namibia  is  involved  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion in  certain  important  respects.  But  unless 
this  last  issue  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  by 
the  South  African  Government,  fair  free  elec- 
tions will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  I  hope 
that  the  most  serious  effort  will  be  made  to 
find  a  solution  that  provides  an  impartial 
broadly  representative  and  internationally  ac- 
ceptable interim  authority  in  Namibia. 

I  also  raised  the  question  of  political  prison- 
ers with  regard  to  Namibia.  I  said  that  the 
United  States  believes  that  all  political  pris- 
oners should  be  released.  Mr.  Vorster  said  he 
believes  that  what  he  called  political  de- 
tainees, some  of  which  are  held  in  other  Afri- 
can countries,  should  be  released.  He  said  he 
would  favorably  consider  our  suggestion  that 
all  Namibian  political  prisoners  be  turned 
over  to  Namibia  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
difference  in  view  of  whether  a  particular 
prisoner  was  political  or  criminal,  a  body  of 
international  jurors  review  the  case  and  make 
a  determination.  This  suggestion  will  be  pur- 
sued as  well  when  the  contact  group  meets 
in  Capetown. 

South  African  prospects  are  much  less 
bright  for  progress  toward  the  change  of 
course  which  we  believe  is  essential  to  pro- 
vide justice,  stability,  and  peace  in  that  coun- 
try. We  hope  that  South  Africa  will  carefully 
review  the  implications  of  our  policy  and  the 
changed  circumstances  which  it  creates.  We 
hope  that  South  Africans  will  not  rely  on  any 
illusions  that  the  United  States  will,  in  the 
end,  intervene  to  save  South  Africa  from  the 
policies  it  is  pursuing,  for  we  will  not  do  so. 

I  think  the  message  is  now  clear  to  the 
South  African  Government.  They  know  that 
we  believe  that  perpetuating  an  unjust  sys- 
tem is  the  surest  incentive  to  increase  Soviet 
influence  and  even  racial  war  but  quite  apart 
from  that  is  unjustified  on  its  own  grounds. 
They  know  that  we  will  not  defend  such  a  sys- 
tem and  in  all  honesty,  however,  I  do  not 
know  what  conclusions  the  South  African 
Government  will  draw.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  reassessment,  to  a  change  of 
course  which  enables  us  to  be  helpful  and  sup- 
portive in  the  difficult  times  that  change  in- 
evitably entails.   But  I  cannot  rule  out  the 


possibility  that  the  South  African  Government 
will  not  change,  that  our  paths  will  diverge 
and  our  policies  come  into  conflict  should  the 
South  African  Government  so  decide.  In  that 
event  we  would  take  steps  true  to  our  beliefs 
and  values.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  see  prog- 
ress in  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  South  Africa. 
But  the  alternative  is  real,  much  as  we  dislike 
it.  For  a  failure  to  make  progress  will  lead  to 
a  tragedy  of  human  history. 

Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  tell  us  if  these  talks,  which  appear  in- 
deed to  have  been  extremely  tough,  what  the 
atmosphere  was,  whether  it  was  acrimonious, 
or  whether  you  could  tell  us  that  it  really 
wasn't  as  tough  as  it  seemed  to  be? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  We  were  very 
anxious,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  to  conduct 
these  talks  in  a  constructive  environment,  in  a 
nonconfrontational  environment.  We  were 
anxious  at  the  same  time  that  this  meeting  be 
one  in  which  we  could  very  clearly  define 
American  policy  and  further  make  clear  the 
depth  and  the  permanence  of  our  commitment 
to  human  rights  as  a  central  element  in  our 
relations  with  the  Government  of  South  Af- 
rica and  as  a  policy  guiding  our  affairs  in 
southern  Africa.  The  talks  were  candid  and 
they  were  frank  and  I  think  they  were  non- 
confrontational. 

We  think  there  may  be  some  progress  in 
Rhodesia.  We  think  the  statement  today  indi- 
cates hope.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  talks  sur- 
rounding the  details  on  Namibia  which  I  men- 
tioned will  produce  results  that  are  effective 
and  will  permit  the  independence  of  Namibia 
within  the  outline  and  framework  of  U.N. 
Resolution  385  and  that  the  upcoming  talks  in 
Capetown  will  bring  about  that  result. 

On  the  issue  of  South  African  policies,  it  is 
our  position  that  separateness  and  apartheid 
are  inherently  discriminatory  and  that  that 
policy  of  apartheid  cannot  be  acceptable  to  us. 
We  also  are  of  the  opinion  strongly  held  that 
full  political  participation  by  all  the  citizens  of 
South  Africa — equal  participation  in  the  elec- 
tion of  its  national  government  and  its  politi- 
cal affairs — is  essential  to  a  healthy,  stable, 
and  secure  South  Africa. 

South  Africans  take  the  view  that  their 
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apartheid  policies  are  not  disciminatory. 
There  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  disagree- 
ment. They  take  the  position  that  they  have 
different  nations  within  South  Africa  and  that 
the  full  participation  that  we  discussed  is  ir- 
relevant. There  is  a  fundamental  and  a  pro- 
found disagreement.  What  we  had  hoped  to  do 
in  these  talks  was  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
South  African  leadership  the  profound  com- 
mitment that  my  nation  has  to  human  rights, 
to  the  elimination  of  discrimination,  and  to  full 
political  participation.  We  explained  to  them 
how  our  nation  went  through  essentially  the 
same  dispute,  and  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation and  the  achievement  of  full  political  par- 
ticipation has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
health,  vitality,  stability,  economic  growth, 
and  social  and  spiritual  health  of  our  country. 
We  are  convinced  that  those  same  policies  will 
have  the  same  effect  in  other  societies.  That 
was  the  nature  of  the  discussion;  it  was  very 
frank,  it  was  very  candid. 

Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  were  you  afraid  at 
a  hi/  time  that  the  talks  might  break  down? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  No,  at  no  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  talks  went  on  longer  than 
scheduled.  We  added  an  hour  to  the  discussion 
this  morning,  we  added  some  extra  time  yes- 
terday. There  were  points  when  it  was  quite 
difficult,  but  there  was  no  point  when  there 
was  a  breakdown.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
basic  civility  of  the  meeting  was  there  at  all 
times. 

Q.  What  steps  would  you  take  in  South  Af- 
rica if  it  doesn't  go  along  with  our  policy? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  not  to  provide  a  list  of  rem- 
edies that  this  nation — that  is  the  United 
States — might  take  by  itself,  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  others  through  the  United  Nations  or 
in  other  ways,  to  pursue  its  values,  as  I  have 
described  them,  of  human  rights.  We  did, 
however,  make  it  very  clear. 

First  of  all,  we  hoped  that  there  would  be 
progress  in  these  areas  that  would  permit  an 
improved  relationship.  In  other  words,  our 
basic  objective  is  not  to  have  a  confrontation 
but  to  have  an  understanding  that  will  lead  to 
progress  and,  we  hope,  for  improved 
relations. 


We  also  said  that  these  values  that  we  hold, 
and  these  objectives  for  an  independent 
Rhodesia  with  an  independent  constitution 
and  a  freely  elected  government,  and  a  Nami- 
bian  government  established  under  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  U.N.  Resolution  385  with  a 
freely  elected  government,  and  the  social 
transformation  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment as  we  described  it  were  important 
objectives — crucial  objectives — affecting  the 
relationship  of  our  two  countries. 

Any  progress  will  be  helpful,  but  we  need 
progress  in  all  three  categories  and  the  failure 
to  achieve  it  will  lead  to  several  elements — 
increasing  instability,  increasing  violence  and 
bitterness,  increasing  opportunity  for  interna- 
tional caprice,  and  a  worsening  of  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
and  of  relations  between  that  government  and 
the  international  communities.  We  did  not  go 
into  what  those  steps  would  be  because  it  is 
our  hope  that  we  can  have  progress  and  that 
that  will  not  be  necessary.  There  will  be  other 
occasions  at  which  that  policy,  in  the  case  of 
deteriorating  relations,  will  be  described. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  transformation  or  prog- 
ress that  you  speak  of  with  South  Africa  it- 
self, how  is  that  to  be  measured  and,  specif- 
ically, did  you  suggest  or  outline  any  possible 
things  that  you  would  like  to  see  done  there  on 
a  step-by-step  basis  or  are  you  leaving  this  to 
the  South  Africans  to  ponder? 

And  the  second  part  of  the  question  is,  did 
they  give  any  sign  during  these  talks  that  they 
would  possibly  modify  such  elements  that 
would  permit  the  joint  participation  and 
unify  South  Africa  politically? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  Let  me  answer 
the  last  part  of  your  question  first.  The  an- 
swer was  that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 
What  I  said  was  that  we  see  two  fundamental 
principles  as  essential — the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination, and  we  think  apartheid  is  dis- 
criminatory, and  full  political  participation  by 
all  of  its  citizens  on  an  equal  basis.  These  are 
essential  to  the  transformation  that  would  be 
the  prerequisite  to  a  stable  South  Africa  and 
to  the  best  possible  relations  with  this 
country. 

We  also  talked  about  steps,  but  not  in  de- 
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tail,  because  we  did  not  want  to  get  into  the 
position  of  prescribing  what  particular  steps 
they  should  be  taking.  We  said  any  progress 
would  be  helpful.  For  example,  I  said  if  the 
pass  laws  were  repealed  so  that  the  citizens  of 
South  Africa  could  travel  in  and  around  South 
Africa  as  they  chose,  that  would  be  helpful. 
We  mentioned  the  retaining  of  political  dissi- 
dents— Mrs.  Winnie  Mandela — and  the  intimi- 
dation of  political  dissidents  as  an  example.  I 
did  not  get  into  a  specific  list  of  particular 
laws  and  schools,  the  set-aside  of  certain 
jobs — I  forget  the  exact  name — that  can  only 
be  held  by  certain  people  of  a  certain  race. 
There  is  a  long  list  that  we  could  get  into,  but 
I  did  not  want  to  do  that  because  I  wanted  to 
get  the  emphasis  on  the  principles,  the  long- 
term  objectives  that  we  see  crucial  to  funda- 
mental reform  in  South  Africa. 

Q.  You  pointed  out  that  apartheid  and  full 
participation  were  two  separate  matters.  Now 
you  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  offered  you 
no  hope  on  full  participation  politically.  You 
said  he  did  not  want  to  get  into  detail  on  ques- 
tions of  apartheid.  But  did  he  tell  you  that  he 
plans  any  progress  at  all  on  certain  race 
discrimination? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  He  will  be  here 
shortly  to  describe  his  position.  He  went  into 
some  detail  about  the  number  of  black  Afri- 
cans within  South  Africa  now  going  to  school, 
the  income  of  South  African  minorities  com- 
pared to  the  income  elsewhere  in  Africa,  the 
meetings  that  they  have  had  with  certain 
black  leaders.  One  of  the  proposals  I  made  in 
response — I  should  have  made  this  point  to 
the  earlier  question — was  that  they  should 
meet  early  with  a  broad  range  of  the  legiti- 
mate nonwhite  leaders  of  South  Africa  to  hear 
from  them  as  to  the  process  and  the  approach 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken.  His  answer  to  that 
was  that  they  had  already  had  such  meetings. 
But  it  is  our  opinion  that  many  of  the  legiti- 
mate leaders  of  the  nonwhite  community  have 
not  engaged  in  such  a  conference  and  that 
such  a  conference  would  be  very  helpful.  That 
was  the  nature  of  his  discussion,  but  I  would 
have  to  be  very  candid,  that  on  the  issue  of 
apartheid  and  on  the  issue  of  full  political  par- 
ticipation in  the  sense  we  are  talking,  namely, 


voting  for  the  national  government,  they  were 
very,  very  direct  in  its  rejection. 

Q.  He  offered  you  nothing  new  in  the  area 
of  positive  participation? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  He  talked  gener- 
ally along  the  lines  that  I  discussed. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  progress  on  full  participa- 
tion, would  that  produce  the  deterioration  in 
our  relations  that  you  had  spoken  of?  Even  if 
there  had  been  some  progress  on  apartheid  or 
on  Namibia  and  Rhodesia? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  We  see  all  three 
issues  of  basic  importance.  We  don't  think 
progress  on  one  issue  excuses  no  progress  on 
another.  But  any  progress  of  significance  will 
be  appreciated,  will  be  valuable,  and  will  have 
to  be  recognized  as  such.  If  we  are  able  to 
create  a  healthy,  independent  Rhodesia  based 
on  majority  rule,  that's  something  that  is  very 
important.  If  we  are  able  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  an  independent  Namibia  based  on  the 
principles  of  U.N.  Resolution  385,  that's  a 
very  important  objective.  If  the  South  African 
Government  helps  achieve  those  objectives, 
they  should  be  commended  for  it.  If  there  is 
progress  within  South  Africa  to  remove  laws 
such  as  the  pass  laws,  discrimination  laws, 
these  job  set-aside  laws,  laws  to  permit  active 
political  expression  without  intimidation, 
those  things  should  be  encouraged  and  ap- 
preciated. But  I  thought  it  was  important, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  fundamental,  that  the 
basis  of  the  problems  in  South  Africa  stems 
from  two  fundamental  principles  — 
discrimination  and  the  absence  of  full  political 
participation  rights  available  to  all  their 
citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  agreement  on  a  time- 
table on  the  independence  of  Namibia  and 
Rhodesia  and  did  you  come  to  an  agreement 
on  a  specific  next  step  on  Rhodesia  as  you  did 
on  Namibia? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  On  Rhodesia — and 
I  think  I'll  read  this  again  if  I  might  because  it 
spells  out  the  terms  of  our  agreement — Prime 
Minister  Vorster  agreed  to  support  British- 
American  efforts  to  get  the  directly  in- 
terested parties  to  agree  to  an  independence 
constitution  and  the  necessary  transitional  ar- 
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rangements,  including  the  holding  of  elections 
in  which  all  can  take  part  equally,  so  that 
Zimbabwe  can  achieve  independence  during 
1978  and  peace.  And  then  it  goes  on — in  other 
words,  the  objective  in  support  of  the  Owen 
mission  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  will  provide  for  elections  and  inde- 
pendence in  1978. 

Q.  And  in  Namibia? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  In  Namibia  the 
only  specific  timeframe  agreed  on  there  was 
the  prospective  meeting  with  the  contact 
group  in  South  Africa — hopefully  by  the  end 
of  this  .month — to  see  if  we  can  resolve  most 
problems  to  which  I  made  reference.  If  those 
problems  are  solved,  then  the  other  elements 
of  a  free  election — national  election — in  which 
all  can  participate,  to  establish  a  constituent 
assembly  to  develop  a  constitution  with  a 
U.N.  presence,  will  be  in  place,  and  I  think 
the  prospects  of  peaceful  transformation  of 
U.N.  Resolution  385  are  very  hopeful,  and  the 
progress  could  come  quite  quickly.  So  there  is 
an  element  of  hope  here  that  it  all  depends 
upon  the  success  in  resolving  what  could  be 
major  differences  of  the  kind  that  I  discussed 
in  my  earlier  remarks. 

Q.  Have  you  specifically  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  withdrawing  South  African  troops 
from  Namibia  before  the  coming  of  elections 
in  that  part? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  One  of  the  matters 
that  would  be  discussed  at  Capetown  is  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities  within  Namibia. 
There  is  not  a  schedule  for  that  yet.  It  would 
be  hoped  that  the  terms  and  the  phasing  out 
of  that  process  could  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed at  that  meeting. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  further 
meeting  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Vorster  or 
between  President  Carter  and  Mr.  Vorster? 

Vice  President  Mondale:  We  have  no  plans 
for  such  a  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  could  you  possibly 
go  into  slightly  mure  detail  on  your  concept  of 
full  participation  as  opposed  to  one-man 
one-vote?  Do  you  see  some  kind  of  a 
compromise? 


Vice  President  Mondale:  No,  no.  It's  the 
same  thing.  Every  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  vote  and  every  vote  should  be  equally 
weighted. 

STATEMENT,  BELGRADE,  MAY  21 

We  have  just  completed  a  very  fine,  useful, 
thorough,  and  friendly  discussion  about 
U.S. -Yugoslav  relations;  about  our  attitude 
and  support  for  the  independence,  the  integ- 
rity, the  unity,  and  the  permanent  state  of 
Yugoslavia;  our  recognition  and  admiration 
for  the  leadership  of  the  President  in  the 
nonaligned  nations'  movement.  Then  we  dis- 
cussed a  range  of  issues  that  we  face  to- 
gether, such  as  the  relations  between  de- 
veloped nations  and  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world  and  the  upcoming,  so-called  CIEC  [Con- 
ference on  International  Economic 
Cooperation]  talks  in  Paris.  We  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  upcoming  preparatory  confer- 
ence on  the  Helsinki  accords,  to  be  held  here 
in  Belgrade. 

I  reported  to  the  President  on  the  results  of 
my  discussions  in  Vienna  on  matters  of  south- 
ern  African  politics  and  in  particular 
Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  the  politics  of  South 
Africa. 

I  was  able  to  report  to  President  Tito  that 
we  had  successfully  cleared  the  necessary  li- 
censes through  our  nuclear  regulatory  agency 
late  last  night  which  will  mean  that  the  reac- 
tors and  other  facilities  needed  to  complete 
the  Krsko  plant  will  go  forward  immediately. 
And  among  other  things,  I  delivered  a  letter 
personally  from  President  Carter  to  President 
Tito — a  letter  bearing  his  best  wishes  and 
hopes  for  the  closest  possible  cooperation. 

I  invited  Mr.  Kardelj  [Edvard  Kardelj, 
Presidency  Member]  to  visit  our  country  this 
fall,  which  he  will  do.  He  will  be  visiting  the 
President  and  other  leaders  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

It's  my  impression  from  these  talks  that  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia,  between  its  leaders,  are  on  the 
finest  possible  basis — one  of  cooperation,  of 
friendship,  of  respect  for  each  others'  inde- 
pendence and  independence  of  foreign 
policies,  and  that  the  future  of  our  relations  is 
in  good,  sound,  and  secure  condition. 
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Customs 

Customs  convention  regarding  E.C.S.  carnets  for  com- 
mercial samples,  with  annex  and  protocol  of  signa- 
ture. Done  at  Brussels  March  1,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  October  3,  1957;  for  the  United  States  March  3, 
1969.  TIAS  6632. 

Notification  of  denunciation:  United  States,  May  11, 
1977;  effective  August  11,  1977. 

Gas 

Protocol  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  as- 
phyxiating, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare.  Done  at  Geneva  June 
17,  1925.  Entered  into  force  February  8,  1928,  for  the 
United  States  April  10,  1975.  TIAS  8061. 
Ratification  deposited:  Uruguay,  April  12,  1977. 

Human  Rights 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  Done  at  San 
Jose  November  22,  1969. ' 
Signature:  United  States.  June  1,  1977. 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,  1966.  Done  at 
London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July  21, 
1968.  TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720. 
Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  April  28,  1977. 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  on  load 
lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720).  Adopted  at  Lon- 
don October  12,  1971.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Sweden,  May  16,  1977. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.  Done  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.  TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Qatar,  May  19,  1977. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  March  6,  1948,  as 
amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285,  6490). 
Adopted  at  London  October  17,  1974.  Enters  into 
force  April  1,  1978. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  2,  1977. 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  international  maritime 
traffic,  with  annex.  Done  at  London  April  9,  1965.  En- 
tered into  force  March  5,  1967;  for  the  United  States 
May  16,  1967.  TIAS  6251. 
Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  April  28,  1977. 

Patents — Microorganisms 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recognition  of  the 
deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the  purposes  of  patent 
procedure,  with  regulations.  Done  at  Budapest  April 
28,   1977.  Enters  into  force  three  months  after  the 
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date  on  which  the  fifth  instrument  of  ratification  or 

accession  has  been  deposited. 

Signatures:  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  April  28,  1977. 

Property — Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international  classifica- 
tion of  goods  and  services  for  the  purposes  of  the  reg- 
istration of  marks  of  June  15,  1957,  as  revised  (TIAS 
7418,  7419).  Done  at  Geneva  May  13,  1977.  Enters 
into  force  three  months  after  six  or  more  countries 
have  deposited  instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion, provided  that  at  least  three  of  these  countries 
were,  on  May  13,  1977,  countries  of  the  Special 
Union. 

Signatures:  Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Italy,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Switzerland,  Tunisia,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
May  13,  1977. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at  London  Oc- 
tober 20,  1972.  Enters  into  force  July  15,  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  May  11,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  concerning  shrimp,  with  agreed  minute.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brasilia  May  1,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  May  1,  1977. 

Cuba 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Interests 
Sections  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  in  the  Em- 
bassy of  Switzerland  in  Havana  and  the  Embassy  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  Washington,  respectively.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  York  May  30,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  May  30,  1977. 

Finland 

Agreement  relating  to  the  deposit  by  Finland  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  training  services  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Hel- 
sinki August  17,  1972.  Entered  into  force  August  17, 
1972.  TIAS  7421. 
Terminated:  April  27,  1977. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  6,  1975 
(TIAS  8071),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Islamabad  April  1  and 
May  4,  1977.  Entered  into  force  May  4,  1977. 

Philippines 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Manila  May  12,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
May  12,  1977. 

Sudan 

Agreement  for  Sudan  quelea  bird  research  project. 
Signed  at  Khartoum  May  12,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
May  12,  1977. 

Syria 

Cultural  agreement.  Signed  at  Damascus  May  12,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  May  12,  1977. 
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1977. 
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{Secretary  Discusses  Administration's  Objectives 
Ifor  Belgrade  Review  Conference  on  CSCE 

Statement  by  Secretary  Vance  1 


i 


Mr.  Chairman  [Congressman  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  of  Florida],  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe:  You  have  all  received  the 
Administration's  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Confer- 
ence.2 

Today  I  want  to  underline,  as  did  the 
report,  the  continuing  importance  of  the  ef- 
fort which  began  at  Helsinki. 

You  are  fully  aware  of  this  Administra- 
tion's interest  in  promoting  more  stable  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  East  and  West.  The  Helsinki 
Final  Act  provides  one  framework  for  such 
cooperation. 

You  are  also  aware  of  our  commitment  to 
honor  and  promote  the  rights  of  individuals, 
the  human  rights  of  all  peoples,  no  matter 
what  their  political  or  social  origins  and 
affiliations.  The  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  has  provided  a  mul- 
tilateral mechanism  through  which  to  pursue 
these  aims. 

Before  discussing  our  plans  for  the  forth- 


1  Made  before  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  on  June  6  (text  from  press  re- 
lease 258).  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  Commission  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Second  Semiannual  Report  by  the  President  to  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Single  copies  are  available  from  the  Public  Corre- 
spondence Division,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Room 
5819-A,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

For  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  signed  at 
Helsinki  on  Aug.  1,  1975,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 
1975,  p.  323. 


coming  meeting  in  Belgrade,  I  want  to  con- 
vey my  thanks  for  the  close  working  collab- 
oration achieved  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  government  on 
the  many  political,  economic,  and  humanitar- 
ian issues  involved  in  the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  wrote  you  three  months  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  say  that  "I  am  most  anxious  to 
bring  about  a  relationship  of  full  cooperation 
between  the  State  Department  and  the 
Commission."  I  think  that  this  relationship 
has  been  achieved.  You  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  have  played  a  helpful  and 
constructive  role.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
your  personal  contribution  in  the  work  of 
the  Belgrade  review  conference. 

The  spirit  of  collaboration  has  also  marked 
our  relations  with  our  allies,  at  the  Geneva 
and  Helsinki  phases  of  CSCE,  as  well  as  in 
our  preparatory  work  for  the  forthcoming 
review  process. 

Let  me  now  state  the  objectives  which  we 
seek  at  our  Belgrade  meeting: 

— We  seek  full  implementation  of  all  the 
commitments  contained  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  None  can  be  called  more  binding,  more 
vital,  than  others.  All  three  of  the  so-called 
baskets  are  important. 

— We  seek  incremental  improvements  in 
relations  between  East  and  West  on  all  the 
fronts  surveyed  at  Helsinki:  political, 
economic,  scientific,  cultural,  security,  and 
humanitarian. 

— We  seek  to  move  forward  on  all  these 
fronts  simultaneously:  the  freer  flow  of 
people  and  ideas  is  as  important  to  long- 
term  security  and  cooperation  as,  for  exam- 
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pie,  advance  notice  of  major  military  ma- 
neuvers; the  humanitarian  pledges  at 
Helsinki  are  as  important  as,  say,  the  prom- 
ises of  greater  commercial  cooperation. 

— There  will  be  consideration  of  new  pro- 
posals. But  we  must  not  be  diverted  from 
assessment  of  how  fully  the  specific  under- 
takings of  Helsinki  have  been  carried  out  by 
all  the  signatories. 

This  is  an  ambitious  agenda.  There  may 
well  be  differences  in  understanding  and 
priority;  these  can  be  discussed  in  good 
faith,  in  hopes  of  narrowing  such  differenc- 
es. 

But  such  discussions  cannot  serve  as  a  di- 
version or  a  cloak  for  inaction.  The  CSCE 
Final  Act  was  approved  by  35  heads  of  state 
and  government  after  three  years  of  intense 
negotiations.  Undertakings  of  such  gravity 
cannot  subsequently  be  relaxed  or  over- 
looked. 

At  Belgrade  we  will  assess  on  the  spot 
how  best  to  be  effective  and  persuasive  in 
pursuing  our  objectives.  Between  public  dip- 
lomacy and  quiet  diplomacy,  we  will  strive 
for  maximum  practical  impact.  We  will  avoid 
grandiose  new  proposals  that  have  little 
chance  of  being  acceptable.  Propaganda 
ploys,  debating  points  have  no  place  in  our 
strategy.  We  will  state  our  goals  and  our 
assessments  clearly,  without  polemics.  It 
would  serve  no  one's  interests  if  such  seri- 
ous and  far-reaching  questions  were  dealt 
with  in  anything  other  than  a  serious  and 
straightforward  manner. 

The  report  I  have  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  President  gives 
you  a  detailed  assessment  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  has  not  been  done. 

Let  me  say  from  the  start  that  no  nation's 
record  is  perfect,  and  we  will  accept  con- 
structive criticism  of  our  own  record,  just  as 
we  ask  others  to  do. 

When  I  outlined  the  Administration's 
human  rights  policy  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  last  April,3  I  said  that: 

...  a  decision  whether  and  how  to  act  in  the  cause  of 
human  rights  is  a  matter  for  informed  and  careful  judg- 
ment. No  mechanistic  formula  produces  an  automatic 
answer. 


So  it  will  be  in  our  decisions  about  work- 
ing for  implementation  of  the  commitments 
contained  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  those 
dealing  with  our  political,  economic,  and 
military  relations,  as  well  as  those  affecting 
human  rights. 

Respect  for  the  undertakings  solemnly  ac- 
cepted at  CSCE  is  an  effort  to  which  our 
government  is  firmly  committed,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  pursuit  of  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe  poses  a  test  of  our 
perseverance  as  much  as  of  our  ideals.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will,  together,  persevere.  I 


Crown  Prince  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia 
Visits  Washington 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Fahd  bin  Abd 
al-Aziz  Al-Sa'iid  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  niade  an  official  visit  to  Washington 
May  23-27.  Following  is  an  exchange  of 
toasts  between  President  Carter  and  Crown 
P)i)ice  Fahd  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House 
on  May  24,  together  with  President  Carter's 
remarks  to  reporters  following  his  meeting 
with  Crown  Prince  Fahd  at  the  White  House 
on  May  25. 1 

Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  30 

EXCHANGE  OF  TOASTS 

President  Carter 

Eve  said  several  times  since  Eve  been 
President  of  our  country  that  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  other  nation  with  whom  we've 
had  better  friendship  and  a  deeper  sense  of^ 
cooperation  than  we've  found  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  have  been  many  times  unpublished 
when  we  saw  a  particular  need  or  a  particular 
problem,  either  in  our  own  country  or  around 
the  world,  and  as  soon  as  this  need  became 
known  by  the  leaders  of  that  great  country, 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  May  23,  1977,  p.  505. 


1  For  an  exchange  of  remarks  between  President 
Carter  and  Crown  Prince  Fahd  at  a  welcoming  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  on  May  24,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  dated  May  30, 
1977,  p.  798. 
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I  the  need  has  been  met  in  a  quiet  but  very  ef- 
fective and  friendly  way. 

We've  shared  a  friendship  for  many  years. 
In  1945,  for  instance,  Franklin  Roosevelt  met 
with  the  father  of  Crown  Prince  Fahd  near 
the  Suez  Canal  and  began  a  longstanding  con- 
versation and  mutual  commitment  toward 
peace  that  has  stood  our  nations  in  good  stead 
since  that  time. 

Three  years  ago,  Crown  Prince  Fahd  came 
to  our  country  to  resubmit  his  own  interest  in 
us  and  to  begin  a  new  approach  to  peace,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  had  today  some  very  productive 
discussions  with  Crown  Prince  Fahd  and  the 
other  great  leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia,  about  the 
Middle  East.  We  told  them  that  our  deep 
commitment  was  to  the  security  and  peaceful 
existence  of  Israel,  and  they  understand  this 
very  well.  And  we  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  fair  and  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  both  these  commitments,  the  Saudi 
Arabians  share  our  purpose.  As  we  look  at 
this  extremely  valuable  and  important  cross- 
roads of  the  whole  world  in  this  modern  day, 
there  is  an  increasing  realization  that  peace  in 
that  region  means  to  a  great  degree  a  possibil- 
ity of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  seen  in  clear  terms  in  months  gone 
by  the  importance  of  forming  a  joint  economic 
commission  between  the  United  States  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  late  King  Faisal  and  now 
King  Khalid  have  strengthened  this  coopera- 
tion between  our  country  and  theirs. 

Tomorrow  Prince  Sa'ud  will  go  to  Fairfax 
County  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  to  dedicate  a 
solar  heating  project  which  has  been  spon- 
sored by  Saudi  Arabia.  From  the  memorial 
fund  dedicated  to  King  Faisal,  they  have  also 
been  gracious  enough  to  give  two  very  fine 
gifts  to  my  alma  mater,  Georgia  Tech. 

These  projects  also  involve  solar  energy, 
and  many  of  the  distinguished  leaders  from 
Saudi  Arabia  tonight  wished  us  well  in  estab- 
lishing for  our  country  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy  based  on  conservation,  which 
we  proposed  to  the  Congress.  When  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Percy  and  others 
formed  the  Alliance  for  Conservation  of 
Energy  in  our  nation  to  save  the  consumption 


of  oil,  the  Saudi  Arabians  came  forward  and 
offered  to  help  with  a  major  part  of  the  financ- 
ing of  this  effort.  Although  their  generosity 
was  not  accepted  in  this  instance,  it  shows 
their  deep  commitment  to  reducing  the  waste 
of  oil  around  the  world. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  nation  which  has  grown  in 
many  ways  in  the  last  few  years  in  world 
importance.  Their  supplies  of  energy  are  cru- 
cial to  the  well-being  of  people  in  many  na- 
tions. They  produce  their  own  oil  for  world 
consumption  beyond  the  level  which  perhaps 
would  be  best  for  them. 

The  wealth  that  has  flowed  to  Saudi  Arabia 
from  these  sales  has  been  invested  around  the 
world  in  a  very  responsible  and  productive 
and  constructive  way.  This  responsible  and 
unselfish  action  has  saved  the  entire  economic 
structure  of  the  world  from  disruption  and  has 
alleviated  the  fears  that  did  exist  when  the 
price  of  oil  was  raised  in  1973. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  about  $60  billion  invested 
in  our  own  country,  and  they  are  one  of  our 
largest  customers  since  we  sell  them  about 
$3'/2  billion  worth  of  U.S. -produced  goods 
each  year.  This  trade  relationship  is  very  im- 
portant, and  it  helps  to  tie  us  together  in  deal- 
ing with  political  problems  which  we  face  in  a 
mutual  way. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  the  future 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States  are  tied  together  very  closely  in  an 
irrevocable  way.  It  is  very  valuable  to  us  to 
understand  and  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen 
this  important  friendship. 

The  visit  of  Crown  Prince  Fahd  to  us  is 
another  demonstration  of  the  mutual  interest 
that  we  share.  We  are  proud  to  have  him 
here.  And  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  toast  to  King  Khalid, 
to  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  the  great  people 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  our  friends. 

Crown  Prince  Fahd  2 

Mr.  President,  your  excellencies,  and 
friends:  It  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  and  pride 
to  meet  with  you  this  evening.  I  am  also  de- 
lighted and  honored  to  convey  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  to  the  friendly  American 


Crown  Prince  Fahd  spoke  in  Arabic. 
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people,  through  you,  the  warm  greetings  of 
His  Majesty  King  Khalid  bin  Abd  al-Aziz  Al- 
Sa'ud  and  the  esteem  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
people. 

By  conveying  these  genuine  feelings,  I  can 
clearly  see  the  historical  facts  and  the  propi- 
tious events  reinforcing  the  strong  links  be- 
tween our  two  friendly  nations.  Both  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  follow  a  free  economic  system 
that  seeks  the  well-being  of  man,  not  only  in 
their  respective  countries  but  also  in  the 
world  at  large. 

Both  nations  believe  in  individual  freedom, 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man  and  for 
justice.  Both  countries  believe  in  working 
toward  securing  a  better  life  for  man  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  you  expressed  your  belief 
that  international  relations  should  be  based  on 
the  solid  ground  of  morality,  high  ideals,  and 
genuine  respect  for  human  rights.  Sharing 
your  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  any  policy  de- 
fying these  values  and  standards  is  doomed  to 
failure,  we  hope  that  this  humane  conviction 
on  your  part  will  contribute  to  bringing  about 
a  new  era  in  international  relations  where 
supremacy  will  be  for  right  and  not  for  might, 
for  justice  and  not  for  oppression. 

Your  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Third 
World's  search  for  a  future  without  hunger, 
poverty,  or  backwardness  means  that  we  can 
look  forward  toward  a  future  full  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the  indus- 
trial nations  and  the  developing  nations,  be- 
tween the  energy-producing  nations  and  the 
energy-consuming  nations,  in  order  to  build 
an  international  community  free  of  discrimi- 
nation, injustice,  or  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  what  concerns  us  most  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Arab 
world  in  general  is  to  achieve  our  goals  in  the 
areas  of  development,  well-being,  and  stabil- 
ity. We  are  concerned  with  using  our  own 
resources  and  investing  them  in  programs 
that  will  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  progress 
and  technology,  to  shake  off  the  burdens  of 
backwardness  and  their  inherent  ills,  which 
infest  man's  best  values  and  turn  him  against 
everything  that  is  good  and  noble. 


The  greatest  hindrance  to  achieving  this 
creative,  enriching  goal  is  the  problem  of 
instability  in  the  Middle  East  area,  whose 
core  is  the  Palestine  issue  with  all  its 
ramifications — this  issue,  which  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  pleading,  has 
been  crying  out  for  free  human  consciousness 
hoping  to  find  one  with  a  just  and  clear  vision, 
to  say  a  word  of  justice  that  will  restore  the 
situation  and  return  a  displaced  people  to  its 
homeland. 

I  hope  that  our  discussions  here  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  will  enhance  the  peace  pros- 
pects and  clarify  the  justice  of  Arab  demands. 
Looking  at  the  developments  in  the  Pales- 
tinian issue  during  the  last  few  months,  I  find 
it  a  pleasant  task  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  friendly  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  realistic  view  and  the  increasing 
understanding  of  the  Palestinian  issue. 

I  believe  that  this  view  will  give  the  issue 
the  needed  thrust  to  achieve  just  peace  and 
permanent  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  where 
the  energy  of  its  peoples  might  then  be  de- 
voted to  their  development  and  betterment. 

We  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  look 
with  optimism  to  what  can  be  attained 
through  the  increased  relations  between  our 
two  nations  for  our  mutual  benefit,  to  what 
can  be  coveted  through  your  support  and  that 
of  the  friendly  American  people  for  a  just  so- 
lution to  the  Palestinian  issue  and  its  people 
who  suffered  displacement,  destitution,  and 
expulsion  from  their  homeland,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  Excellencies,  and  friends, 
please  permit  me  to  express  my  true 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your  kind  re- 
ception and  genuine  warm  feelings  and  to 
convey  the  same  to  the  friendly  American 
people  from  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President,  and 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  toast  in  the  name  of  King  Khalid  and 
ourselves  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

President  Carter. 
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REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  CARTER,  MAY  25 

The  President:  We  have  enjoyed  having 
you.  Thank  you  again.  Good  luck  to  you.  You 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  this  visit? 

The  President:  Well,  it  was  a  very  fruitful 
discussion.  At  the  Crown  Prince's  suggestion, 
we  divided  up  into  groups  this  morning  for  a 
very  deep  discussion  of  some  of  the  major  is- 
sues that  bind  us  together.  The  Crown  Prince 
and  I  were  alone,  and  then  Secretary  Vance 
had  a  chance  to  meet  with  Prince  Sa'ud,  who 
is  a  Foreign  Minister.  And  I  think  this  was  a 
much  more  productive  arrangement  than 
we've  had  in  the  past. 

Q.  [Inaudible.] 

The  President:  But  we  discussed  a  wide 
range  of  issues,  including  future  oil-pricing 
prospects  and  the  interrelationships  between 
the  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  nations  and  the  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  We  discussed  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica and  how  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  region 
peaceful.  We  discussed  the  hopes  or 
possibilities  for  a  Middle  Eastern  peace  set- 
tlement this  year.  We  had  a  long  discussion 
about  our  own  involvement  in  this  process.3 

I  think  that  we  understand  each  other  very 
well.  And  so  far  as  I  know,  between  ourselves 
and  Saudi  Arabia  there  are  no  disturbing  dif- 
ferences at  all.  So,  I  think  that  I  have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  those  meetings. 

The  Crown  Prince  will  now  meet  with  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Energy  and  Foreign 
Relations  and  also  with  the  House  Commit- 
tees. And  I  think  that  his  total  visit  here  has 
been  one  that's  very  productive. 

Q.  What  did  you  agree  on  on  oil  prices? 
Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  oil  prices? 

The  President:   I  would  have  to  let  him 
make  comments  on  that. 
Q.  [Inaudible.] 

The  President:  Just  pleasure  at  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  there  within  the  last 
12  months. 


Q.  Was  there  ever  any  mention  of  the 
threatened  embargo  which  we  heard  about  last 
weekend? 

The  President:  No,  there's  no  threatened 
embargo  at  all.  He  said  that  was  a  completely 
false  report. 

Q.  What  did  he  ask  you  to  say  to  Israel? 

The  President:  Just  to  continue  a  search  for 
peace  and  keep  the  process  alive  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  closes  the  door  for  a  settlement 
that  would  provide  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
He  also  expressed  his  strong  hope  that  Israel 
would  be  reassured  about  the  inclinations  of 
his  country  toward  the  protection  of  their  se- 
curity. These  were  the  comments  that  he 
made  concerning — about  his  view — 

Q.  Do  you  feel  he  expects  you  to  pressure 
Israel  in  any  way? 

The  President:  I  think  not.  I  think  it's 
obvious  that  we  have  some  influence  in  Israel 
and  also  the  Arab  countries.  But  we  also  ob- 
viously have  no  control  over — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  [Menachem]  Begin 
would  close  the  door? 


3  A  notice  to  the  press  dated  May  25  summarized 
the  meetings  between  President  Carter  and  Crown 
Prince  Fahd.  In  part,  it  says: 

".  .  .  the  two  sides  today  discussed  a  number  of  matters 
of  mutual  interest  pertaining  both  to  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  to  the  challenges  facing  the  international 
community.  In  this  regard,  the  comprehensive  energy 
conservation  policy  the  President  has  proposed  to  the 
Congress  was  reviewed.  The  President  asked  Crown 
Prince  Fahd  to  convey  to  King  Khalid  his 
congratulations  on  the  policy  which  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
world's  largest  oil  exporter,  has  pursued  in  petroleum 
production  and  pricing  to  sustain  the  economic  health  of 
both  developed  and  developing  countries.  The 
President  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  do  its  share  to  conserve  energy  supplies  and 
hold  down  excessive  growth  in  global  demand  for  oil,  a 
central  aim  of  his  energy  program. 


"The  President  reaffirmed  longstanding  American 
interest  in  the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  impor- 
tant to  stability  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  area.  The 
President  and  Crown  Prince  Fahd  discussed  the  con- 
tinuing U.S.  role  in  helping  Saudi  Arabia  to  meet  its 
legitimate  defense  needs.  The  President  emphasized  his 
desire,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress,  to  maintain 
the  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia  in  pursuing  common  goals  related  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  world." 
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The  President:  I  think  he  shares  my  views 
that  it's  too  early  to  comment  on  the  future 
policies  of  the  new  government.  No  one  knows 
the  composition  of  it  yet.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  premature  to  comment. 

Q.  in  your  public  statements  so  far  you 
haven't  mentioned  the  1977  Geneva  conference 
possibilities  or  a  Palestinian  homeland. 

Q.  He  mentioned  it  yesterday  at  the  hand- 
out.4 

Q.  Not  publicly. 

Q.  That's  a  public  hand-out.  It  was  placed 
right  in  your  hand. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  visit  us  in  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  President,  this  year? 

The  President:  Well,  some  day,  I  hope.  I'm 
not  much  on  foreign  travel.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  After  each  one  of  these  meetings  you 
usually  think  you  are  more  optimistic  or  less. 
What  is  your  impression  now? 

The  President:  Well,  it's  hard  to  tell.  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  uncertainty  there  is  involved 
in  the  recent  election  results  in  Israel.  There's 
no  way  to  predict  what  the  formation  of  the 
government  might  be  yet  or  what  their 
policies  might  be  after  they  are  ultimately 
evolved. 

So,  that  is  not  encouraging  or  discourag- 
ing. But  it's  much  more  difficult  to  predict  at 
this  point. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  your  views  have 
evolved  on  the  Palestinian  homeland  as  a  en- 
tire state  or  as  part  of  the  Jordanian  state? 

The  President:  No,  my  views  are  not  firmed 
on  what  the  composition  of  the  Palestinian 
homeland  might  be.  But  all  of  the  U.N.  res- 
olutions have  contemplated  a  homeland  for 
the  Palestinians.  And  this  is  obviously  some- 
thing that  will  have  to  be  accommodated. 


4  A  notice  to  the  press  dated  May  24  summaiized  the 
meeting  that  day  between  President  Carter  and  Crown 
Prince  Fahd.  In  part,  it  says: 

"The  President  went  over  in  detail  the  core  issues: 
territorial  and  security  problems,  the  nature  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  Palestinian  question,  both  the 
immediate  problem  of  Palestinian  representation  in  the 
negotiations  and  the  question  of  a  Palestinian  homeland 
in  the  final  settlement.  They  agreed  that  the  major 
effort  should  continue  toward  trying  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  conference  in  the  second  half  of  1977.  They  also 
agreed  that  this  conference  should  be  well  prepared  so 
as  to  offer  the  best  possible  prospects  for  success." 


Former  President  Nixon's  Message 
to  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong 

Department  Announcement 

The  Department  released  on  May  19,  1977, 
the  text  of  a  message  dated  February  1, 
1973,  from  former  President  Nixon  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  former  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  Mr.  Pham  Van  Dong. 
The  existence  and  substance  of  this  docu- 
ment have  already  been  made  public,  includ- 
ing public  references  by  the  recipient.  Its  au- 
thor has  indicated  no  objection  to  its  release. 
In  light  of  all  present  circumstances,  we  have 
determined  that  the  message  is  no  longer 
deemed  sensitive,  and  it  has  been  declas- 
sified. 

Text  of  Message  From  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam 

February  1,  1973. 

The  President  wishes  to  inform  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  of  the 
principles  which  will  govern  United  States 
participation  in  the  postwar  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam.  As  indicated  in  Article  21  of 
The  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  in  Paris  on 
January  27,  1973,  the  United  States 
undertakes  this  participation  in  accordance 
with  its  traditional  policies.  These  principles 
are  as  follows: 

1)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  contribute  to  postwar 
reconstruction  in  North  Vietnam  without  any 
political  conditions. 

2)  Preliminary  United  States  studies 
indicate  that  the  appropriate  programs  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  postwar 
reconstruction  will  fall  in  the  range  of  $3.25 
billion  of  grant  aid  over  five  years.  Other 
forms  of  aid  will  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  parties.  This  estimate  is  subject  to 
revision  and  to  detailed  discussion  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 
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3)  The  United  States  will  propose  to  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States-North  Viet- 
namese Joint  Economic  Commission  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  this  message. 

4)  The  function  of  this  Commission  will  be 
to  develop  programs  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  United  States  contribution  will 
be  based  upon  such  factors  as: 

(a)  The  needs  of  North  Vietnam  arising 
from  the  dislocation  of  war; 

(b)  The  requirements  for  postwar  recon- 
struction in  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
sectors  of  North  Vietnam's  economy. 

5)  The  Joint  Economic  Commission  will 
have  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from 
each  side.  It  will  agree  upon  a  mechanism  to 
administer  the  program  which  will  constitute 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  recon- 
struction of  North  Vietnam.  The  Commission 
will  attempt  to  complete  this  agreement 
within  60  days  after  its  establishment. 

6)  The  two  members  of  the  Commission  will 
function  on  the  principle  of  respect  for  each 
other's  sovereignty,  non-interference  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs,  equality  and  mutual 
benefit.  The  offices  of  the  Commission  will  be 
located  at  a  place  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

7)  The  United  States  considers  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  foregoing  principles  will 
promote  economic,  trade  and  other  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  will  con- 
tribute to  insuring  a  stable  and  lasting  peace 
in  Indochina.  These  principles  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  Chapter  VIII  of  The  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam which  was  signed  in  Paris  on  January  27, 
1973. 

Understanding  Regarding  Economic 
Reconstruction  Program 

It  is  understood  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Commission  mentioned 
in  the  President's  note  to  the  Prime  Minister 


will  be  implemented  by  each  member  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  constitutional  provi- 
sions. 

Note  Regarding  Other  Forms  of  Aid 

In  regard  to  other  forms  of  aid,  United 
States  studies  indicate  that  the  appropriate 
programs  could  fall  in  the  range  of  1  to  1.5 
billion  dollars  depending  on  food  and  other 
commodity  needs  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 


U.S. -Vietnamese  Officials  Meet 
for  Second  Round  of  Talks 

U.S.  Delegation  Statement  1 

The  delegations,  led  by  American  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Richard  Holbrooke  and  Vietnamese 
Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Phan  Hien, 
met  on  June  2  and  3  for  a  total  of  about  seven 
hours  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris. 
Each  side  presented  its  views  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  was  cordial  and  friendly.  The 
delegations  agreed  to  meet  again  in  the  near 
future  to  continue  their  talks  aimed  at  nor- 
malizing relations.  The  exact  time  and  place 
for  the  next  meeting  will  be  decided  upon  by 
mutual  agreement. 

The  Vietnamese  delegation  provided  new 
information  about  20  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion who  died  in  Vietnam.  There  will  be  no 
public  announcement  of  these  names  until  the 
identifications  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Central  Identification  Laboratory  in 
Hawaii  after  the  return  of  the  remains.  The 
families  of  the  men  whose  names  are  on  the 
list  are  being  informed  by  their  respective 
military  services.  Arrangements  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  remains  will  be  worked  out 
through  the  .technical  channels  established  for 
the  exchange  of  information  on  the  subject. 
The  U.S.  delegation  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion for  this  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

1  Issued  at  Paris  on  June  3,  1977. 
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Administration  Recommends  Senate  Approval 
of  Genocide  Convention 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  of  May  23,  together  with 
statements  by  Warren  Christopher,  Deputy 
Secretary,  and  Herbert  J.  Hansell,  Legal  Ad- 
viser, before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  May  24. 1 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  CARTER  ■' 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  rec- 
ommending to  the  Senate  that  it  approve 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  This 
Convention  was  initially  drafted  in  the  wake 
of  the  wanton  acts  committed  by  some  of  our 
enemies  during  the  Second  World  War.  With 
the  strong  support  of  the  United  States,  the 
Convention  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 9,  1948. 3 

The  Convention,  which  now  has  83 
parties,  provides  that  genocide  consists  of 
acts  intended  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnic, 
racial  or  religious  group  as  such.  The  parties 
to  the  Convention  undertake  to  establish 
genocide  as  a  criminal  behavior  under  their 
own  legal  systems. 

The  Convention  thus  protects  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  human  rights — the  right 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Text  from  White  House  press  release  dated  May  24, 
1977. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  convention,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  756. 


to  live — and  it  creates  an  essential  limit  on 
the  actions  governments  may  appropriately 
take  with  respect  to  the  people  they  govern. 

The  right  to  life  was  initially  proclaimed 
for  this  nation  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  promise  of  the  Declaration 
was  to  protect  that  right  by  instituting  a 
new  and  democratic  government  in  America. 
Today  it  is  important  that  this  nation  assist 
the  world  community  to  protect  the  right  to 
life  internationally. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  been 
recommended  by  a  succession  of  Presidents, 
with  specific  endorsement  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense  and  Justice.  It  also 
has  the  support  of  many  of  our  distinguished 
citizens  and  organizations,  including  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention.  Ratification  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant enhancement  of  the  human  rights  com- 
mitments of  this  nation,  demonstrating 
again  to  the  world  in  concrete  fashion  our 
determination  to  advance  and  protect  human 
rights. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  May  23,  1977. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  CHRISTOPHER 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  committee  in  support  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

The  genocide  convention,  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  is  an  important  part  of  the  human 
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.rights  policy  of  this  Administration.  As  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  in  his  message  to  the  Senate, 
I  "The  Convention  .  .  .  protects  the  most  fun- 
damental of  all  human  rights — the  right  to 
llive — and  it  creates  an  essential  limit  on  the 
factions  governments  may  appropriately  take 
I  with  respect  to  the  people  they  govern." 

The  convention  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December 
9,  1948.  The  United  States  strongly  supported 
its  passage.  Two  days  later  our  government 
signed  the  convention,  and  President  Truman 
submitted  it  to  the  Senate  on  June  16,  1949. 4 
Eighty-three  governments — including  almost 
every  other  major  nation  of  the  world — are 
now  parties.  The  convention  came  into  force 
in  1951.  Yet  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  this  international  compact  stands 
exactly  where  it  has  been  for  28  years — 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  review  all  the  rea- 
sons for  our  government's  delay.  What  mat- 
ters is  that  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
become  a  party  to  the  treaty  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  great  puzzlement  and  concern  to  other 
nations,  including  our  closest  friends  and  al- 
lies. It  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  this 
Administration. 

I  think  you  join  me  in  believing  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  to  correct  this  anomaly. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  genocide 
convention  so  early  in  the  new  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  Administration  is  also  encouraged 
by  the  support  repeatedly  demonstrated  by 
this  committee,  which  has  favorably  reported 
the  convention  to  the  Senate  on  no  less  than 
four  occasions,  the  most  recent  of  which  was 
little  more  than  a  year  ago — in  April  1976. 5 

Last  year  a  significant  new  endorsement  for 
the  genocide  convention  was  added  to  the 
positive  recommendation  of  a  succession  of 
Presidents  before  President  Carter  and  to  the 
specific  endorsements  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  and  Justice.  In  February  1976 


4  For  the  text  of  President  Truman's  letter  transmit- 
ting the  convention  to  the  Senate,  see  BULLETIN  of  July 
4,  1949,  p.  844. 

5  For  the  text  of  the  committee's  report,  see  S.  Ex. 
Rept.  94-23  dated  Apr.  29,  1976. 


the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  ap- 
proved the  convention  by  a  voice  vote  and 
recommended  the  same  understandings  and 
declarations  that  this  committee  had  pre- 
viously attached  to  its  proposed  resolution  of 
ratification.  To  me  this  ABA  action  has  cardi- 
nal importance;  it  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  leading  professional  association  of  at- 
torneys in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
this  ABA  action  should  have  particular  impact 
in  the  Senate  deliberations  on  the  treaty. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  well 
know,  the  genocide  convention  provides  that 
genocide  consists  of  acts  intended  to  destroy  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group  as 
such.  The  parties  to  the  convention  undertake 
to  establish  genocide  as  criminal  behavior  and 
to  punish  perpetrators  of  that  crime  through 
their  own  legal  systems. 

U.S.  adherence  to  this  convention  has  spe- 
cial meaning  to  our  nation  and  to  the  world 
community.  The  right  to  life  was  initially 
proclaimed  for  this  nation  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  is  obviously  the  sine  qua 
non  of  all  other  human  rights.  To  impose  on 
our  government  the  explicit  duty  to  respect 
that  right  and  to  punish  those  who  violate  it  is 
a  clear  statement  of  faith  in  our  own  national 
principles. 

At  the  same  time  adherence  to  the  conven- 
tion is  a  statement  to  the  world  community 
that  the  United  States  stands  ready  to  de- 
velop the  international  law  of  human  rights 
and  to  make  such  rights  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  make  such  a 
statement.  It  is  important  for  all  to  know  that 
this  nation  stands  ready  to  commit  itself  le- 
gally, in  treaty  form,  to  the  assertion  that 
genocide  is  a  crime  and  that  we  will  punish 
those  who  commit  it.  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  remove  an  ambiguity  in  our  foreign 
policy,  a  source  of  perplexity  and  concern 
about  our  adherence  to  a  rule  of  law.  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  assist  the  world 
community  in  constructing  a  legal  system  that 
protects  human  rights.  It  most  certainly  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  stand  aloof  while  the  demo- 
cratic principles  we  have  long  championed  are 
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internationally  proclaimed  and  applied  by 
others.  The  United  States  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  this  movement,  as  indeed  we 
were  when  the  United  Nations  drafted  and 
approved  this  convention. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate  urging  ap- 
proval of  the  convention,  President  Carter  re- 
ferred to  the  "wanton  acts  committed  by  some 
of  our  enemies  during  the  Second  World 
War."  More  than  30  years  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  and  still  we  stand  apart  from  the 
worthy  document  which  was  written  in  reac- 
tion to  that  unparalleled  outrage.  There  is  no 
valid  moral,  political,  or  legal  argument 
against  U.S.  adherence  to  the  genocide  con- 
vention. There  are  strong  moral,  political,  and 
legal  reasons  why  we  should  become  a  party. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  now  can  agree 
that  U.S.  adherence  to  the  convention  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  of  the 
international  community,  and  of  the  rule  of 
law  everywhere. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HANSELL 

I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide,  or  the  genocide  convention,  as  it  is 
generally  known.  In  coordination  with  the 
testimony  by  Deputy  Secretary  Christopher, 
I  should  like  to  focus  on  some  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  the  convention  and 
various  legal  criticisms  that  have  been  di- 
rected against  it. 

Perhaps  most  fundamentally,  it  has  been 
argued  that  genocide  is  not  a  proper  subject 
for  treatymaking  and  is  essentially  a  subject 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  states.  But 
I  believe  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
genocide  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  treaty 
power.  As  this  committee  pointed  out  in  its 
most  recent  report  on  the  convention,  some  83 
nations  are  now  parties  to  this  convention, 
and  clearly  these  nations  believe  genocide  is 
properly  a  subject  of  international  concern.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  other 
human  rights  treaties,  including  those  on 
slavery  and  refugees.  Most  recently  the  Sen- 


ate approved  by  88-0  two  treaties  on  the  polit- 
ical rights  of  women.  The  day  is  past  when  it 
could  be  seriously  contended  that  human 
rights  are  not  appropriately  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational agreements.  As  President  Carter 
said  in  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  two 
months  ago: 

All  the  signatories  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
have  pledged  themselves  to  observe  and  to  respect 
basic  human  rights.  Thus,  no  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions can  claim  that  mistreatment  of  its  citizens  is  solely 
its  own  business.6 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  certain  of  the 
key  terms  of  the  convention  are  vague.  But 
the  understandings  which  are  attached  by  the 
committee  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  that 
this  committee  has  previously  proposed,  and 
also  the  draft  implementing  legislation,  are 
both  designed  to  define  more  precisely  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  "mental  harm"  and 
the  phrase  "intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group  as  such." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proscription  in  ar- 
ticle III  of  the  convention  against  direct  and 
public  incitement  to  commit  genocide  is  a  re- 
striction on  free  speech.  But  direct  and  public 
incitement  to  crime  is  not  protected  by  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech.  As 
this  committee  heard  in  1970  from  William 
Rehnquist,  now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  at  that  time  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  free  speech  would  not  be  and  could  not  be 
adversely  affected  in  any  way  by  the  terms  of 
the  convention.  In  1969,  in  the  case  of  Bran- 
denburg v.  Ohio,  395  U.S.  444,  the  Supreme 
Court  reaffirmed  that  even  advocacy  of  force 
is  protected  unless  it  is  directed  to  inciting 
lawless  action  and  is  likely  to  produce  it. 

It  has  also  been  asked  whether  state  law 
will  be  overridden  by  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion. However,  nothing  in  the  convention 
overrides  state  law.  The  proposed  implement- 
ing legislation,  if  enacted,  would  expressly 
clarify  that  Congress  does  not  intend  to  oc- 


6  For  the  complete  text  of  President  Carter's  address 
to  the  United  Nations  on  March  17,  see  Bulletin  of 
April  11,  1977,  p.  329. 
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cupy  the  field  and  would  confirm  that  state 
laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  legislation  are 
not  invalidated. 

Question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
convention  will  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Congress.  Once  again  neither  the  convention 
nor  the  implementing  legislation  contain  any 
provisions  which  could  have  such  an  effect. 
Certainly  the  Congress  can  legislate  the  crime 
of  genocide  even  without  the  convention. 
Under  article  I,  section  8,  clause  10  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  is  empowered  "to 
define  and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations."  Approval  of  the  convention  will 
require  the  Congress  to  exercise  powers  it 
already  possesses  but  does  not  enlarge  those 
powers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  United 
States  adheres  to  the  convention,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  spurious  charges  of  genocide 
arising  out  of  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion. It  also  has  been  asked  whether  wartime 
combat  might  result  in  charges  of  genocide 
made  by  our  opponents.  Loose  charges  of 
genocide  are  not  valid  under  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  which  requires  the  intent  to  de- 
stroy an  entire  group.  This  is  a  critical  and 
essential  element.  The  requirement  of  intent 
to  destroy  a  group  as  such  distinguishes  kill- 
ing or  wounding  in  combat  from  genocide. 

There  has  also  been  some  discussion  about 
possible  use  of  international  tribunals  to 
punish  defendants.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  referred  to  in 
article  IX  of  the  convention,  would  become  a 
forum  for  trial.  But  of  course  neither  the  In- 
ternational Court  nor  any  other  international 
tribunal  has  criminal  jurisdiction  and  no  such 
trial  is  possible. 

As  for  the  international  penal  tribunal  re- 
ferred to  in  article  VI  of  the  convention,  the 
United  States  has  no  obligation  to  become  a 
party  to  the  statute  of  any  such  tribunal 
should  it  ever  be  established.  For  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  an  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal,  an  exercise  of  the  treaty 
power  would  be  required,  and  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
would  be  necessary. 

I  want  to  address  the  question  of  extradi- 


tion, in  view  of  some  complexities  involved 
and  in  order  to  allay  any  misunderstandings. 
Article  VII  of  the  convention  provides  that 
the  parties  pledge  to  grant  extradition  of  per- 
sons charged  with  genocide  "in  accordance 
with  their  laws  and  treaties  in  force"  and  pro- 
vides that  there  is  no  defense  to  extradition 
on  the  ground  that  genocide  may  be  a  "politi- 
cal" crime. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  American 
citizens  could  be  extradited  for  trial  in  foreign 
countries  where  the  legal  system  does  not 
provide  for  the  kinds  of  guarantees  to  criminal 
defendants  available  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  points  to  be  made  in  re- 
sponse. 

First,  U.S.  law  provides  for  extradition 
only  where  there  is  an  extradition  treaty  in 
force  which  covers  the  crime  in  question,  but 
the  genocide  convention  is  not  an  extradition 
treaty.  The  convention  simply  contemplates 
that  the  crime  of  genocide  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  crimes  for  which  Americans  will  be  ex- 
traditable under  any  new  extradition  treaties 
we  might  conclude,  or  in  any  existing  extradi- 
tion treaties  we  may  revise.  At  the  present 
time,  genocide  is  not  listed  as  an  extraditable 
offense  in  any  of  our  extradition  treaties. 

Second,  the  United  States  does  not 
negotiate  extradition  treaties  with  nations 
which  do  not  permit  defendants  a  fair  trial. 
The  possibility  of  a  fair  trial,  even  though  the 
standards  cannot  be  expected  to  match  ours  in 
every  detail,  is  always  a  factor  taken  into  ac- 
count in  deciding  whether  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
tradition treaty. 

In  addition,  since  these  treaties  may  remain 
in  force  for  many  years,  during  which  time  the 
judicial  system  of  the  foreign  country  may 
change,  certain  procedural  safeguards  are 
built  into  our  extradition  treaties.  Such 
treaties  require  that  the  state  requesting  ex- 
tradition must  produce  evidence  of  the  crime 
sufficient  to  persuade  a  U.S.  court  and  the 
executive  branch  that  the  person  whose  ex- 
tradition is  requested  would  also  be  held  for 
trial  in  the  United  States  had  the  alleged 
crime  been  committed  in  this  country. 

Further,  our  extradition  treaties  provide 
that  extradition  will  not  be  granted  if  the  per- 
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son  sought  has  already  had  a  trial  or  is  under- 
going a  trial  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
act. 

Article  VI  of  the  convention  provides  that 
persons  charged  with  genocide  are  to  be  tried 
by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  state  in  the 
territory  in  which  the  act  was  committed.  But 
the  negotiating  history  of  the  convention 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  trial  may  also 
occur  in  the  country  of  which  the  defendant  is 
a  national.  The  third  understanding  attached 
by  the  committee  to  the  proposed  resolution 
of  ratification  makes  this  point  as  well,  and  it 
is  further  spelled  out  in  the  implementing 
legislation. 

Moreover,  section  3  of  the  draft  implement- 
ing legislation  sets  forth  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  negotiat- 
ing extradition  treaties,  is  to  reserve  for  the 
United  States  the  right  to  refuse  extradition 
of  a  U.S.  national  to  a  foreign  country  to 
stand  trial  on  a  charge  of  genocide  if  the 
United  States  intends  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  the  case  or  the  defendant  has  been  or  is 
being  prosecuted  for  the  offense  in  the  United 
States.  In  brief,  the  United  States  may  al- 
ways elect  to  try  a  U.S.  national  and  thus  re- 
fuse extradition,  no  matter  where  the  alleged 
crime  had  been  committed. 

There  is  one  very  positive  legal  aspect  of 
this  matter  that  I  believe  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  and  that  is  the  place  of 
the  genocide  convention  in  the  development  of 
an  emerging  concept  of  international  crimes,  a 
concept  that  serves  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  community.  As 
you  know,  we  are  a  party  to  a  number  of  crim- 
inal law  treaties,  including  the  laws  of  war 
conventions,  the  treaties  on  aircraft  hijacking 
and  sabotage,  the  convention  on  the  protec- 
tion of  diplomats,  and  treaties  on  narcotics 
trade,  oil  pollution,  and  others.  Piracy  has 
long  been  prohibited  by  international  criminal 
law.  We  have  also  introduced  at  the  United 
Nations  a  treaty  on  terrorism.  And,  of  course, 
these  criminal  law  treaties  to  which  we  are  a 
party,  like  the  genocide  convention  and  piracy 
charges,  rely  on  our  own  court  system  for 
their  enforcement. 

In  brief,  we  are  a  party  to  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  body  of  international 
criminal  law  that  is  important  to  the  United 


States  and  to  a  peaceful  world  order.  The 
genocide  convention  is  one  of  the  missing 
pieces  in  U.S.  adherence  to  such  a  pattern  of 
international  criminal  standards,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  situation  will  be  corrected.  As 
this  committee  stated  in  its  1976  report  on  the 
genocide  convention,  what  is  really  at  issue  is 
an  attempt  of  a  civilized  society  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  mankind  and  to  set  a  higher 
standard  of  international  morality. 
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Partners  in  a  Common  Enterprise: 
Building  for  the  Future 

Address  by  Deputy  Secretary  Wan-en  Christopher  1 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  this  evening 
in  a  ceremony  that  honors  both  the  memory  of 
a  great  man,  Gen.  George  Marshall,  and  the 
monument  he  built,  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt at  broad-based  European  economic 
cooperation. 

As  I  begin,  however,  I  would  like  to  bring 
you  a  personal  message  from  President  Car- 
ter. It  reads  as  follows: 

Thirty  years  ago  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen, 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
graduating  students  at  Harvard  University  of  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  in  the  wake  of  war.  World  War  II  had 
brought  devastation  upon  Europe,  he  said,  yet  the  "vis- 
ible destruction  was  probably  less  serious  than  the  dis- 
location of  the  entire  fabric  of  European  economy."  In 
bold,  generous  and  practical  terms  he  proposed  a  co- 
operative European  effort,  in  which  the  United  States 
would  participate,  to  rebuild  the  European  economy 
laid  waste  by  the  war.  "Our  policy,"  he  said,  "is  di- 
rected not  against  any  country  or  doctrine  but  against 
hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos.  Its  purpose 
should  be  the  revival  of  a  working  economy  in  the  world 
so  as  to  permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  social 
conditions  in  which  free  institutions  can  exist."  2 

Like  George  Marshall  and  his  co-workers,  this  con- 
ference is  appropriately  focused  on  building  for  the  fu- 
ture. Rather  than  merely  commemorating  the  Marshall 
Plan,  great  as  it  was,  you  are  discussing  future  rela- 
tions among  the  industrialized  democracies  of  the 
OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  and  their  future  relations  with  both  the 
developing  nations  and  the  Eastern  countries.  I  am 
sure  that  your  deliberations  will  provide  valuable  in- 
sights for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  our  future 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  send  my  personal  greetings  to  each  of  you  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  and  my  warmest  thanks  to 
all  those  who  helped  organize  it. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

World  War  II  shattered  the  European 
economy  and  shook  European  societies  to 


their  very  foundations.  Then  came  the  cold 
and  cruel  winter  of  1946-47.  The  bleak  out- 
look for  economic  recovery  in  Europe  wors- 
ened: Resources,  finances,  and  confidence  were 
exhausted;  fear  abounded — fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  revolution  from  within,  of  collapse. 
This  was  the  context  in  which  Secretary 
Marshall  made  his  proposal.  It  sounded  mod- 
est; at  the  core  were  just  six  sentences  in  the 
entire  speech — only  one  of  those  sentences 
addressed  itself  to  American  action.  The  ini- 
tiative, he  emphasized,  had  to  come  from 
Europe.  Despite  its  simplicity,  the  Marshall 
plan  became  the  basis  for  a  leap  into  the 
future — a  radical  transformation  of  Western 
institutions,  Western  ways  of  thought,  and 
Western  cooperation. 

Development  of  Cooperative  Efforts 

Marshall's  idea  was  effective  because  it 
brought  about  the  recognition  of  common  so- 
lutions to  what  everyone  agreed  were  com- 
mon problems.  The  piecemeal  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual states  became  the  great  cooperative 
enterprise  of  a  Western  community  of  na- 
tions. 

— Together  we  built  the  North  Atlantic  al- 
liance. In  time  of  tension,  it  has  protected  us 
from  foreign  aggression.  The  Carter  Adminis- 
tration has  already  given  evidence  of  our 
commitment  to  strengthen  the  alliance.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  first  budget  contained  an  in- 


1  Made  before  the  Marshall  Plan  Commemoration 
Conference  at  Paris  on  June  2,  1977  (text  from  press  re- 
lease 251). 

2  For  the  text  of  Secretary  Marshall's  remarks  at 
Harvard  University's  commencement  exercises  on  June 
5,  1947,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1947,  p.  1159. 
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creased  defense  contribution  to  NATO  of  over 
one-half  billion  dollars.  The  President  has  also 
reconfirmed  our  commitment  to  a  strategy  of 
flexible  response  and  forward  defense. 

— The  European  Community  grew  out  of 
Europe's  economic  recovery — first  as  an  eco- 
nomic union,  now  also  as  a  political  force  in 
world  affairs.  In  his  speech  at  the  NATO 
summit,  the  President  expressed  strong  U.S. 
support  for  progress  toward  Western  Euro- 
pean unification  and  the  expanding  role  of  the 
European  Community.3 

— The  OECD — the  host  organization  for 
this  conference — is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  With  the  membership  of  the 
original  organization  expanded  to  include  the 
United  States  and  Canada  plus  the  Pacific  na- 
tions of  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  OECD  has  become  the  locus  of  our  on- 
going cooperation  on  the  full  range  of  economic 
policy  issues. 

But  the  institutions  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  Historic  and  positive  changes  have 
taken  place  around  the  world  in  the  wake  of 
the  Marshall  plan. 

— The  industrial  democracies  have  created  a 
liberal  trading  and  financial  system.  It  is  now 
under  stress,  but  it  has  worked  remarkably 
well  for  30  years,  and  it  was  built  to  last. 
Today  the  industrial  democracies  are  respon- 
sible for  65  percent  of  the  world's  production 
and  70  percent  of  its  trade. 

— The  internecine  rivalries  of  Western 
Europe,  which  led  to  two  World  Wars  in  this 
century,  have  vanished.  In  their  place  is  a 
deep  and  durable  abhorrence  of  force  as  a  so- 
lution to  problems. 

— Western  Europe  has  developed  genuinely 
free  societies.  Today,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  are 
democracies. 

— We  in  North  America  share  with  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  a  deep  commitment  to  human 
rights.  We  stand  for  freedom  in  the  world, 
and  the  cause  of  human  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries is  our  shared  concern. 

— Our  technology,  our  products,  and  our  in- 


3  For  text  of  the  President's  remarks  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  on  May  10,  see  Bulletin  of  June  6, 
1977,  p.  597. 


vestment  capital  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  development  of  poorer  nations.  And  we 
have  maintained  the  political  will  to  assist  de- 
velopment, even  when  our  own  economies 
have  been  under  strain.  Since  1960  OECD 
countries  have  contributed  more  than  $125  bil- 
lion in  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

Today  we  are  strong  in  common  ways  and, 
because  of  interdependence,  vulnerable  in 
common  ways.  Our  situation  now  is  not  so 
much  that  of  strong  nations  coming  to  the  aid 
of  those  in  need  as  that  of  partners  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  We  can  face  our  problems  and 
weaknesses  with  the  same  resilience,  op- 
timism, and  practicality  that  informed  the  vi- 
sion of  the  builders  of  postwar  Europe. 

The  world  has  changed  since  1947,  but  the 
Marshall  plan  holds  a  lesson  for  us  today. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  adversity,  the  family  of 
nations  that  constitutes  the  West  reached  out 
to  one  another.  Those  that  could  offer  aid 
helped  those  in  need. 

A  Shared  Responsibility  Toward  People 

Since  then  the  family  of  nations,  in  close  re- 
lation with  one  another,  has  multiplied  in 
numbers  and  grown  diverse.  So  have  the 
problems  that  entangle  us. 

Within  that  growing  family  of  nations, 
there  is  much  that  we  now  ask  of  each  other. 
The  most  direct  questions,  of  course,  are  how 
the  world  can  be  made  to  prosper,  how  the 
wealth  of  nations  should  be  shared,  and  how 
our  resources  should  be  managed  for  the 
common  good. 

As  we  work  out  the  answers,  our  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  think  in  terms  of  people, 
not  categories  of  nations. 

It  is  poor  people — everywhere — not  just 
poor  nations  whose  aspirations  and  needs 
cut  straight  across  conventional  national 
borders  and  conventional  wisdom.  And  those 
needs  are  both  compelling  and  immediate. 

Echoing  one  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  four 
freedoms — freedom  from  want — Secretary 
Vance  spoke  at  the  University  of  Georgia  of  a 
category  of  human  rights  which  is  central  to 
U.S.  policy.  He  spoke  of  the  right  to  food, 
shelter,  health  care,  and  education.  "We  rec- 
ognize," he  said,  "that  the  fulfillment  of  this 
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right  will  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  stage  of  a 
nation's  economic  development."  4 

Again,  at  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation  here  in  Paris  this 
week,  our  government  pledged  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  human  condition  in 
basic  economic  terms.  We  pledged  coopera- 
tion and  aid  but  stressed  that,  as  Secretary 
Vance  put  it:  "We  will  join  with  you  in  sharing 
the  responsibility  to  lead."  5 

Understanding  the  shared  responsibility  to 
lead  was  the  balance  wheel  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  As  General  Marshall  put  it  in  his  speech 
in  1947,  it  would  be  neither  fitting  nor  ef- 
ficacious for  us  to  draw  up  a  program  to  put 
Europe  on  its  feet.  That,  he  said,  is  the  "busi- 
ness of  the  Europeans." 

In  1947  the  European  countries  organized 
not  as  supplicants  but  as  managers  of  their 
own  fortunes,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of 
others.  That  productive  and  meaningful  rela- 
tionship can  now  be  a  model  for  a  comparably 
practical  and  compassionate  relationship  in 
the  growing  family  of  nations. 

Today  it  is  the  business  of  the  developing 
countries  to  come  to  practical  terms  not  only 
with  the  industrialized  world  but  with  them- 
selves, separately  and  together.  Only  they 
can  insure  the  effectiveness  of  any  economic 
endeavor  in  which  we  in  the  West  participate. 
The  countries  of  the  developing  world  must 
move,  as  European  nations  did  30  years  ago, 
to  put  their  own  economic  houses  in  order. 
Equally  urgent  is  that  they  perceive  that  the 
problem  is  not  "us"  against  "them,"  "poor" 
against  "rich."  Rather,  the  problem  is  pov- 
erty, and  policy,  as  Marshall  said,  must  be  di- 
rected "not  against  any  country  or  doctrine 
but  against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and 
chaos." 

In  1947  we  in  the  West  still  hoped  that  the 
wartime  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  altogether  shattered.  In  good  faith  we  ex- 
tended the  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Marshall  plan  to  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  that 
some  would  accept,  but  East-West  tensions 


4  For  text  of  the  Secretary's  address  on  Apr.  30,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  23,  1977,  p.  505. 

5  For  text  of  the  Secretary's  address  on  May  30,  see 
Bulletin  of  June  20,  1977,  p.  645. 


were  on  the  rise,  and  the  opportunity  for  an 
all-embracing  effort  to  achieve  European  re- 
covery was  lost. 

Today,  when  we  are  pursuing  improved 
East-West  relations  in  the  spirit  of  detente, 
the  need  for  the  industrialized  Communist 
countries  to  join  us  in  our  support  for  de- 
velopment in  the  Third  World — to  abandon 
the  role  of  spectator  or  spoiler  and  join  the 
North-South  dialogue — is  clear.  We  would 
welcome  these  nations  in  joining  with  us  to 
demonstrate  that  they  share  our  concern 
about  absolute  poverty  and  care  about  the 
needs  of  people. 

Cooperation  for  a  Secure  World 

The  Marshall  plan  was  conceived  to  meet 
human  needs  in  order  to  build  a  more  secure 
world.  We  joined  together  to  define  security 
in  the  broadest  sense — not  just  in  terms  of 
armaments  but  in  terms  of  economic  strength 
and  justice  and  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  the 
future.  We  understand  that  no  amount  of  ar- 
maments by  themselves  could  prevent  fatal 
cracks  in  an  empty  shell.  We  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  security  and  false  secu- 
rity. 

These  lessons  of  the  Marshall  plan  apply  to- 
day. While  maintaining  our  military  strength, 
we  are  working  together  to  strengthen  our 
fundamental  economic  relationships.  It  should 
be  at  the  root  of  our  common  concern  that  the 
developing  nations  come  to  see  their  security 
in  the  broadest  sense  and  that  they  not  unrea- 
sonably divert  scarce  resources  to  arma- 
ments. 

The  danger  the  proliferation  of  arms  poses 
for  global  stability  is  increasingly  well  under- 
stood. It  is  perhaps  less  well  understood  how 
great  a  drain  arms  purchases  are  on  the  budg- 
ets of  developing  countries — and  thus,  on 
people  in  deepest  poverty.  Over  the  past  10 
years  developing  countries  have  steadily  in- 
creased their  military  expenditures.  In  1975 
they  were  6. 1  percent  of  annual  gross  national 
product,  proportionately  more  than  developed 
countries  spend. 

In  the  1970's  arms  transfers  to  sub-Saharan 
Africa  have  been,  on  an  annual  basis,  six 
times  what  they  were  in  the  1960's.  For  the 
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Middle  East  and  North  Africa  the  increase 
was  eightfold.  Over  and  over  again  poor 
people,  living  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  are 
forced  to  bear  the  cost  of  weapon  systems 
their  leaders  buy  because  of  false  pride  or 
foolish  competition  or  in  the  mistaken  notion 
that  arms  alone  make  us  strong. 

Today  we  know  that  even  military 
security — in  the  narrowest  sense — is  depend- 
ent on  international  arms  control  as  well  as  on 
the  strength  of  our  arms.  And  so  we  in  the 
United  States  and  you  in  Western  Europe 
have  been  reaching  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
efforts  to  build  security  through  the  reduction 
of  arms. 

In  close  consultation  with  our  allies,  we  in 
the  U.S.  Government  are  conducting  a  range 
of  arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  strategic  nuclear  armaments, 
to  stop  nuclear  explosions,  and  to  prevent  the 
arms  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

President  Carter  has  acted  to  meet  the 
U.S.  obligation  to  bring  conventional  arms 
transfers  under  control.  While  recognizing 
that  some  conventional  arms  transfers  are 
necessary  for  stability,  the  President  has  con- 
cluded that  we  will  now  view  arms  transfers 
as  an  exceptional  foreign  policy  instrument. 
As  he  put  it,  "the  burden  of  persuasion  will  be 
on  those  who  favor  a  particular  arms  sale 
rather  than  those  who  oppose  it."6  The  United 
States  will: 

— Reduce  in  the  next  fiscal  year  the  dollar 
volume  of  new  commitments  for  arms  sales 
and  assistance; 

— Refrain  from  being  the  first  supplier  to 
introduce  into  a  region  newly  developed  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems; 

— Refrain  from  developing  or  modifying  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems; 

— Refrain  from  developing  or  modifying  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  solely  for  export; 
and 

— Tighten  restrictions  against  transfer  of 
weapons  to  third  parties. 

These  steps  we  will  take  unilaterally.  But 
the  cooperation  of  our  industrialized  allies  will 
be  needed  to  achieve  reductions  in  the 


worldwide  arms  buildup.  And,  as  we  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan,  we  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries  to  join  with  the  West  in  this  resolve. 
We  dare  to  hope  that  their  response  will  be 
different  now  than  it  was  then.  The  United 
States  accepts  the  responsibility  of  going 
first.  It  would  be  not  only  ironic  but  tragic  if 
other  nations  were  to  react  to  the  discipline 
we  are  imposing  on  ourselves  by  filling  the 
orders  we  decline.  As  we  did  in  1947  we  look 
toward  Western  Europe  for  the  cooperation 
needed  to  achieve  real  security  for  us  all. 

Further,  and  finally,  we  who  have  been 
made  strong  by  the  Marshall  plan  must  now 
apply  the  lessons  of  30  years  ago  by  nurturing 
a  relationship  of  true  common  purpose  with 
the  developing  world.  To  do  so  would  be  the 
most  fitting  commemoration  of  an  idea — and  a 
man — that  can  truly  be  said  to  have  shaped 
the  future  of  postwar  Europe. 


Agreement  on  Importation 
of  TV  Sets  From  Japan 

White  House  Announcement J 

President  Carter  has  approved  an  Orderly 
Marketing  Agreement  (OMA)  signed  May  20 
with  the  Government  of  Japan,  which  will 
limit  the  number  of  Japanese  color  television 
receivers  shipped  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
three  years — from  July  1,  1977,  to  June  30, 
1980. 

The  President  chose  this  agreement,  under 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  the  appropriate  im- 
port relief  in  the  national  economic  interest  to 
remedy  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  indus- 
try and  its  workers,  which  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (USITC)  found  last 
March  to  have  been  substantially  caused  by 
increased  imports,  over  80  percent  of  which 
come  from  Japan.  A  USITC  recommendation 
for  tariff  increases  was  rejected  by  the  Presi- 


6  For  the  full  text  of  the  President's  statement  issued 
on  May  19,  see  Bulletin  of  June  13,  1977,  p.  625. 


1  Issued  on  May  20  (text  from  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  White  House  Documents  dated  May  23,  which 
includes  contrasting  definitions  of  "complete"  and  "in- 
complete" television  sets).  For  the  President's  letter  of 
May  19  (released  May  20)  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  see  source  cited  above, 
p.  762. 
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dent  as  not  being  in  the  national  economic 
interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  determined 
that  imports  of  monochrome  (black-and-white) 
sets  have  not  substantially  caused  or 
threatened  serious  domestic  injury. 

These  actions  were  announced  on  May  20  by 
Ambassador  Robert  S.  Strauss,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  who  negotiated  the  OMA  with 
Japan. 

Ambassador  Strauss  characterized  the 
U.S. -Japan  accord  as  a  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement — one  which  does  not  unnecessar- 
ily limit  trade  or  raise  consumer  costs,  but 
which  also  gives  American  firms  and  workers 
time  to  adjust  to  international  competition 
without  market  disruption  caused  by  sudden 
surges  in  import  penetration. 

U.S.  imports  of  color  TV's  from  Japan  al- 
most tripled  last  year  over  1975  levels — to  2.7 
million  sets  from  1  million.  An  additional  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Japanese  units  entered 
the  U.S.  market  in  varying  stages  of  comple- 
tion and  assembly,  including  so-called  kits, 
and  other  substantially  assembled  but  not 
complete  sets.  Together  these  shipments 
comprise  more  than  80  percent  of  all  current 
U.S.  color  TV  imports. 

The  OMA  with  Japan  defines  categories  of 
complete  and  incomplete  receivers,  both  as- 
sembled and  unassembled,  more  broadly  than 
under  definitions  used  by  the  USITC  in  its 
remedy  recommendation  for  higher  tariffs. 
Thus  the  OMA  definitions  cover  more  "com- 
plete" and  "incomplete"  sets  than  the  USITC 
remedy,  particularly  sets  which  require  rela- 
tively little  or  no  U.S.  labor  content. 

Under  the  U.S.-Japan  OMA,  limits  of  1.56 
million  units  per  year  are  placed  on  "com- 
plete," but  not  necessarily  fully  assembled, 
receivers  and  of  190,000  units  per  year  on  "in- 
complete" receivers. 

These  two  categories  together  total  1.75 
million  units  per  year  over  the  next  three 
years,  beginning  July  1,  1977.  This  figure  is 
comparable  to  the  1976  Japanese  exports  of 
"complete"  and  "incomplete"  color  receivers. 

Thus  the  OMA  provides  Japan  continued 
access  to  the  U.S.  color  TV  market  for  the 
next  three  years  at  a  level  consonant  with  its 
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recent  representative  historic  share,  but  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  below  the  abnormally 
high  1976  rate  of  penetration,  which  has  been 
continuing  into  1977.  It  also  contains  an 
"equity  clause"  which  provides  for  extension 
of  import  controls  by  the  United  States  to  any 
other  supplier  which  attempts  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  Japanese  restraints. 

Further,  in  order  to  assure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  agreement,  separate  assurances 
have  been  made  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  encourage  investment  by  Japanese 
TV  makers  in  productive  U.S.  facilities  to 
provide  for  substantial  levels  of  U.S.  labor 
content  in  the  completion  and  assembly  of 
semifinished  imports. 

The  President  chose  the  OMA  remedy  over 
a  recommendation  by  the  USITC  for  a  quin- 
tupling of  duties  on  imports  of  color  TV  sets 
from  5  percent  ad  valorem  to  25  percent.  The 
President  found  that  this  remedy  was  not  in 
the  overall  national  economic  interest  on  sev- 
eral counts. 

First,  it  would  have  resulted  in  an  undue 
and  unjustifiable  cost  to  consumers  in  higher 
prices  reflecting  the  higher  duties.  Because  of 
current  heavy  inventories  of  Japanese  color 
sets  as  a  result  of  last  year's  record  imports, 
the  OMA  limit  on  numbers  of  sets  is  not  ex- 
pected to  result  in  any  immediate  significant 
price  increases.  In  future  years  the  OMA  may 
result  in  increased  investment  and  capacity  in 
the  United  States,  thereby  reducing  pres- 
sures for  increased  prices. 

Second,  the  high  tariffs  would  have  applied 
to  all  imported  color  TV's,  whereas  increased 
imports  from  Japan  were  the  principal  cause 
of  concern. 

Third,  nothing  in  the  USITC  remedy  would 
have  prevented  circumvention  of  relief  by 
minor  design  changes  in  imported  receivers. 

Finally,  the  higher  duties  would  have  ex- 
posed the  United  States  to  significant  poten- 
tial claims  of  trade  damage  by  supplying  coun- 
tries, exposing  the  United  States  to  compen- 
satory duty  reductions  in  other  import  levies 
or  foreign  retaliation  against  other  American 
exports. 

To  monitor  the  adjustment  of  the  domestic 
industry  and  conditions  in  the  domestic  mar- 
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ket,  the  President  will  request  the  USITC  to 
report  regularly  on  domestic  production, 
sales,  inventories,  employment,  and  prices  of 
color  television  sets. 

The  USITC  in  its  March  report  found  by 
majority  vote  that  color  receiver  imports 
were  causing  injury,  but  split  3-3  on  the  ques- 
tions of  injury  due  to  imports  of  color  subas- 
semblies and  monochrome  receivers.  The 
President  found  with  the  three  Commission- 
ers who  found  injury  to  the  domestic  color 
subassembly  industry,  and  with  the  three 
Commissioners  who  found  no  injury  to  the 
monochrome  industry. 

The  Congress  has  90  working  days  in  which 
to  consider  resolutions  of  disapproval  of  his 
action  in  implementing  the  U.S. -Japan  OMA 
as  the  appropriate  remedy  for  domestic  color 
TV  market  disruption. 


U.S.,  Cuba  Agree  on  Maritime 
Boundaries  and  Fishery  Matters 

Following  is  the  explanation  of  the  agree- 
ments and  related  documents  on  fishery  mat- 
ters and  maritime  boundaries  signed  at 

Havana  on  April  27.  l 

The  Governing  International  Fishery 
Agreement  (GIFA)  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  has  been  concluded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
U.S.  law  establishing  a  200-mile  fishing  zone 
off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  (the 
"Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976"). 

The  agreement  establishes  the  principles 
and  procedures  under  which  Cuban  fishing 
would  take  place  in  the  U.S.  fishing  zone.  The 
agreement  does  not  guarantee  to  vessels  of 
Cuba  an  automatic  right  to  fish;  it  provides 
the  means  by  whidh  Cuba  may  apply  for  per- 
mits which  would  allow  fishing  up  to  a  level 
specified  by  U.S.  authorities  for  certain  kinds 
of  fish  which  have  been  identified  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities as  surplus  fish  above  the  harvesting 
capacity  of  U.S.  vessels. 

The  agreement  takes  effect  after  it  is 
transmitted  by  the  President  and  remains  be- 


fore the  Congress  for  60  days  of  continuous 
session,  unless  the  Congress  takes  earlier  ac- 
tion. The  GIFA  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  17  2  with  a  request  that  it  be 
given  earlier  effect,  in  view  of  the  passage  of 
the  1977  fishing  season.  No  permits  for  fishing- 
vessels  of  Cuba  will  be  issued,  and  no  fishing 
permitted,  until  the  agreement  takes  effect. 

The  modus  vivendi  establishing  a  prelimi- 
nary maritime  boundary  creates  a  simplified 
boundary,  basically  half  way  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  which  begins  in  the 
east  at  the  trijunction  point  equidistant  from 
the  nearest  coastal  points  of  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas  and  proceeds 
southwesterly  separating  the  Cuban  and  U.S. 
zones  until  it  touches  latitude  23°  50'N  at  lon- 
gitude 81°  50'W.  It  then  follows  this  latitude 
to  longitude  83°  12'  10"W,  where  it  becomes 
the  line  published  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  March  7,  1977,  in  which 
we  delimited  our  fishing  zone  pending  agree- 
ment to  establish  maritime  boundaries. 

The  modus  vivendi  establishes  the  coordi- 
nates that  both  countries  will  use  as  the 
maritime  boundary  for  1977  until  certain 
technical  work  is  done  for  a  more  definitive 
delimitation  on  a  provisional  or  final  basis.  A 
final  boundary  determination  would  be  ac- 
complished by  treaty. 

Notes  were  exchanged  relating  to  termina- 
tion of  the  1958  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Shrimp  and  relating  to  the  lapse  of  the 
1926  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Smug- 
gling of  Intoxicating  Liquors  into  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  legislation  by  both  govern- 
ments which  created  the  need  for  establishing 
a  maritime  boundary,  it  was  recognized  that 
both  of  these  treaties  were  outdated  and  could 
have  no  further  applicability.  The  exchange  of 
notes  on  the  1958  convention,  which  has  not 
been  operational,  terminated  it  with  effect 
one  year  from  the  date  of  signature,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  termination  provision  of  the 
convention  (Article  VIII,  paragraph  2).  The 
exchange  of  notes  on  the  1926  convention  rec- 
ognized that  the  convention,  by  its  own  terms 
(Article  VI),  had  automatically  lapsed. 


1  Text  from  press  release  233  dated  May  26,   1977, 
which  includes  the  agreements  and  related  documents. 

2  Printed  as  H.  Doc.  95-157  of  May  17,  1977,  13  pp. 
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U.S. -Spain  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  Meets  at  Madrid 

Joint  Statement  l 

The  U.S. -Spanish  Joint  Committee  for 
Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation,  es- 
tablished by  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  between  both  countries  and  by 
its  Supplementary  Agreement  No.  3,  held 
its  first  formal  meeting  on  Monday,  May  16, 
1977,  at  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  two 
Co-Chairpersons  of  the  Committee,  Patsy 
Mink  (Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and 
Scientific  Affairs)  and  Manuel  Barroso  Felt- 
rer  (Director  General  for  International 
Technical  Cooperation).  Representatives  of 
various  ministries  and  agencies  of  the  two 
governments  attended  the  meeting. 

The  Joint  Committee  examined  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  both  sides  in  order  to 
put  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
and  of  its  Supplementary  Agreement  in  the 
field  of  scientific  and  technological  coopera- 
tion, and  concluded  that  important  progress 
had  been  made  toward  launching  a  program 
of  cooperation  in  these  areas. 


Current  Treaty  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization.  Done  at  London 
November  16,  1945.  Entered  into  force  November  4, 
1946.  TIAS  1580. 

Signatures:  Angola,  March  11,   1977;  The  Comoros, 
March  22,  1977. 


Acceptances  deposited:  Angola,  November  9,   1976; 
The  Comoros,  March  22,  1977. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  Intel-national  Telecommuni- 
cations Satellite  Organization  (INTELSAT),  with 
annexes.  Done  at  Washington  August  20,  1971.  En- 
tered into  force  on  February  12,  1973.  TIAS  7532. 
Accession  deposited:  Chad,  June  9,  1977. 

Operating  agreement  relating  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Organization  (INTEL- 
SAT), with  annex.  Done  at  Washington  August  20, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  February  12,  1973.  TIAS 
7532. 

Signature:  Societe  des  Telecommunications  Inter- 
nationales du  Tchad  (T.I.T.)  of  Chad,  June  9,  1977. 

Trade 

Proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration  on  the  provi- 
sional accession  of  Colombia.  Done  at  Geneva 
November  12,  1976. 
Entered  into  force:  December  17,    1976;  for  the 

United  States  March  28,  1977. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Colombia,  December  9,  1976; 

Japan,  December  17,   1976;  Romania,  January  27, 

1977;  South  Africa,  February  9,   1977;  United 

States,  March  28,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Iran 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical  information 
and  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety  matters,  with  ap- 
pendices. Signed  at  Shiraz  April  11,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  April  11,  1977. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  Boeing  Company  matter.  Signed 
at  Washington  May  31,  1977.  Entered  into  force  May 
31,  1977. 

Zaire 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  relat- 
ing to  the  agreement  of  March  25,  1976  (TIAS  8403), 
with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Signed  at 
Kinshasa  May  24,  1977.  Entered  into  force  May  24, 
1977. 


1  Issued  at  Madrid  on  May  16  (text  from  press  re- 
lease 223  dated  May  20). 
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Vance:  statement  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

L.  Douglas  Heck  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Nepal  (biographic  data). 

Second  round  of  Japanese-U.S. 
energy  talks  concludes. 

Robert  H.  Miller  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Malaysia  (biographic  data). 

U.  S.  -Poland  consultations  on 
fisheries. 

James  G.  Lovvenstein  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Luxembourg  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Caribbean  Trade  and  Development 
Conference,  Tampa,  Fla.,  June 
23-24. 

Vance:  message  to  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  Conven- 
tion, Detroit,  Mich.,  June  8. 

nee  S.  Eagleburger  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Christopher:  remarks  at  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June 
11. 

U.S.  delegation  to  attend  ECLA  Con- 
ference on  the  Integration  of 
Women  in  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment at  Havana,  June  13-18. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  BULLETIN. 
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Corrections  for  Volume  LXXVI 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  following  er- 
rors in  volume  LXXVI: 

March  i!,,  p.  210,  col.  2:  The  second  line  of  the  eighth  paragraph  should 
read,  "me  to  pass  any  .judgment  about  the  American." 

March  /(.  p.  24o,  col.  2.  line  28:  "it"  should  read  "its." 

June  27,   p.  684,  col.  2,  footnote  1,  line  2:  "White  House"  should 
"Presidential." 
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Advisory  committees,  notice  of  meet- 
ings. See  Notices  of  meetings 
Afghanistan,  treaties,  etc.,  427,  619 
Africa  (see  also  African  Development 
Fund  and  names  of  individual 
countries): 
African  solution  to  African  prob- 
lems: Carter,  357;  Habib,  319; 
Schaufele,   466;   Vance,    148, 
283,  512,  519,  617;  PR  130,  3/28 
Cuban  forces,  presence:  Carter, 
265,  460,  482;  Vance,  143,  148, 
250,  282 
Economic  problems:   Boeker,  201, 
576;  Poston,  58 
U.S.  aid,  appropriations  request 
(Vance),  240,  288,  328c 
Horn  of  Africa,   U.S.   relations 

(Vance),  519 
General  arms  sale  embargo,  ques- 
tion "f  (Vance),  150 
Sahel  relief:   Carter,   341,   490; 

Vance,  286,  337 
Southern: 
Negotiations,   prospects   and 
progress  (see  also  names  of 
individual  countries):  Kis- 
singer,   1;   Mondale,   661; 
Poston,   58;   Scranton,   68; 
Vance,  169 
U.S. -Soviet  discussions:  Vance, 
391,  392,  398;  PR  130,  3/28 
Soviet  influence,  question  of:  Car- 
ter,    545;     Hartman,     637; 
Schaufele,  530 
U.S.   policy,   interests,   and  role: 
Bolen,  473;  Carter,   125,   161, 
359,  459,  625;  Ford,  98;  Habib, 
318;  Kissinger  (quoted),  58; 
Schaufele,   464;   Vance,    170, 
339,  507,  511,  617;  PR  267,  6/9 
U.S.  security  assistance,  FY  1978: 
Benson,  488;  Vance,  240,  288, 
338 
Visit  of  Ambassador  Young:  Car- 
ter,   125,    161;   Habib,   320; 
Schaufele,  465;  Vance,  138 


African  Development  Bank,  U.S.  ap- 
propriations request  FY   1978 
(Carter),  341 
African  Development  Fund  (Bolen), 
576 
Agreement   (1972),   acceptance, 

U.S.,  15 
Appropriations  request   FY   1978: 
Boeker,    201;    Bolen,    472; 
Vance,  239,  287;  Young,  471 
Agency  for  International   Develop- 
ment (Vance),  507 
Administrator,   new,   question  of 

(Vance),  PR  22,  1/25 
Panama,  repayment  of  loan,  bilat- 
eral agreement,  156 
Agricultural  surpluses,   U.S.  use  in 
overseas  programs,  agreements 
with:   Bangladesh,   504;  Egypt, 
304,  579;  Haiti,  36,  504;  India, 
206;   Israel,  36;  Jamaica,   136; 
Jordan,  60;  Korea,  136;  Lebanon, 
580;  Pakistan,   136;  Philippines, 
667;  Portugal,  620;  Sri  Lanka, 
96;  Sudan,  328;  Syria,  328;  Tan- 
zania, 504;  Tunisia,  244;  Zaire, 
36,  688;  Zambia,  36 
Agriculture  (see  also  Water  and 
name  of  product): 
Crop  protection  from  plant  pest 
damage  and  plant  diseases, 
bilateral   agreements   with: 
Belize,   36;  Guatemala,   327; 
Honduras,  620 
Fauji-Agrico  fertilizer  project, 
loan  agreement  with  Pakistan, 
644 
Fertilizer  warehouses  and  ancil- 
lary buildings,   construction, 
loan   agreement  with   Ban- 
gladesh, 206 
Food  production,  acquisition  of  ag- 
ricultural inputs,   loan  agree- 
ment with  Pakistan,  207 
Geological,  water  resources,  land- 
use  and  related  studies,  tech- 
nical cooperation  agreement 
with  Nigeria,  476 


Agriculture — Continued 
International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural    Development:     586; 
Vance,  646;  Young,  496 
Articles  of  agreement  (1976), 
signature:  Ford,  70;  Parker, 
71 
Current  actions:  Argentina,  476; 
Australia,    Austria,    426; 
Bangladesh,  387,  619;   Bel- 
gium,   387;    Brazil,    503; 
Canada,   206;   Chile,    135; 
Denmark,  476;  Ecuador,  426; 
Egypt,  274;   El  Salvador, 
387;  Finland,  303;  France, 
135;   Federal   Republic  of 
Germany,  426;  Guinea,  579; 
India,   135,  426;  Indonesia, 
274;   Iran,   Ireland,   Israel, 
431;  Italy,  155;  Jamaica,  426, 
476;  Japan,  206;  Kenya,  426; 
Korea,  303,   327;   Kuwait, 
303;     Libya,     503,     579; 
Luxembourg,   274;   Malta, 
303;   Morocco,   95;   Nether- 
lands,   179;   Nigeria,   579; 
Norway,  135;  Pakistan,  155; 
Panama,   327,  503;  Philip- 
pines,  355,  451;   Romania, 
387;   Rwanda,  619;   Sierra 
Leone,  244;  Somalia,  155;  Sri 
Lanka,  244,  387;  Sudan,  387; 
Sweden,  476;   Switzerland, 
155;   Thailand,   503,   579; 
Tunisia,    155;   U.K.,   451; 
U.S.,   95;   Uruguay,   451; 
Venezuela,   155;  Yugoslavia, 
206 
U.S.   appropriations  request 
(Vance),  238 
International  plant  protection  con- 
vention  (1951),   adherence, 
Barbados,  303 
Irrigation  systems  and  land  de- 
velopment,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Indonesia,  16 
On-farm  management,  loan  agree- 
ment with  Pakistan,  36 


1  This  index  lists  by  subject  matter  press  releases  not  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  Entries  for  such  releases  include 
the  number  and  date  (for  example,  PR  130,  3/28).  Volume  LXXVI  covers  the  period  December  13,  1976^Iune  10,  1977. 
Copies  of  press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20420. 
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Agriculture — Continued 
Prevention  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease,  rinderpest,   and  other 
exotic   diseases,    bilateral 
agreement   with  Guatemala, 
504 
Primary  school  feeding  program, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Peru, 
80 
Regional  rural  agribusiness  de- 
velopment,  loan  agreement 
with  Central  American  Bank 
for  Economic  Integration,  275 
Rural  development  of  North  Shaba 
area,  project  loan  agreement 
with  Zaire,  328 
Rural  training  programs,   loan 
agreements  with  Colombia, 
206 
Aja  Espil,  Jorge  Antonio,  101 
Alaska  Highway,  reconstruction  of 
Canadian  portions,   agreement 
with  Canada,  327 
Algeria: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  119, 

619 
U.S.    Ambassador  (Haynes), 
swearing  in,  PR  259,  5/26 
Allon,  Yigal,  607,  608 
Press  conference,  transcript,   PR 
58,  2/17 
Alston,  Philip  H.,  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia,  swearing  in, 
PR  236,  5/27 
American  ideals:  Carter,   121;  Kis- 
singer,  PR  613,    12/2(i/7i;;   Mon- 
.dale,   182;  Scranton,   70;  Vance, 
246 
Anderson,  James,  137,  147 
Andreotti,  Guilio,  12,  13 
Angola: 
Cuban  troops,  presence,  and  ques- 
tion of  withdrawal:   Carter, 
265,  460;  Vance,  143,  148 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,    155, 

327,  356,  619,  688 
U.S.  relations,  question  of  (Car- 
ter), 265 
Antarctic  resource  development,  en- 
vironmental studies  (Mink),  385 
Antarctic  treaty,  recommendations 
re  furtherance  of  principles  and 
objectives  (1975):  Belgium,   155; 
Chile,  59;  Norway,  244;  U.S.  (for 
recommendations       VIII-3, 
VIII-4,   and   VIII-6,   through 
VIII-14,   VIII-1,   VIII-2,   and 
VIII-5  as  interim  guidelines), 
451 
Antevil,  Jeff,  142 

Arab-Israeli  conflict  (see  also  names 

of  individual  countries):  Vance, 

168 

Arab  boycott  of  Israel:   Carter, 

266;  Vance,  143,  233,  268,  269; 

PR  87,  2/28 

Arab  position:  Allon,  609;  Asad, 

596;  Carter,  547,  603;  Crown 


Arab-Israeli  Conflict — Continued 
Arab  Position — Continued 

Prince  Fahd,  672;  Vance,  216, 
221;  PR  58,  2/17 
Arms  sales,  reduction  or  ban  on, 
question  of  (see  also  Israel): 
Carter,  124,  316,  521;  Vance, 
144,  145,  150,  163,  215,  222, 
225,  230,  233,  398;  PR  130,  3/28 
Egyptian  role:  Sadat,  213;  Vance, 

215,  224 

Geneva  peace  conference,  proposed 
reconvening:  37?j,  633,  674»; 
Allon,  608,  PR  58,  2/17;  Car- 
ter, 125,  306,  335,  357,  547, 
628;  Sadat,  211;  Scranton,  37; 
Vance,  142,  154,  163,  211,  213, 

216,  218,  219,  223,  229,   249, 
269,  516,  616,  PR  58,  2/17 

General  Assembly  resolution, 

text,  40 
Joint   Palestinian-Jordanian 
delegation,  question  of  par- 
ticipation (Vance),  216 
PLO  consultation  and  participa- 
tion, question  of:  Allon,  PR 
58,  2/17;  Carter,    125,  461, 
522;  Rabin,  210;  Sadat,  212; 
Scranton,  38;  Vance,    142, 
210,  225,  230,  249,  395,  398, 
403,  PR  58,  2/17,  PR  164,  4/4 
General   Assembly   resolution, 
text,  40 
Israeli  elections,  question  of  effect 
on  negotiations:  Carter,  624, 
656,  673;  Vance,  632,  PR  221, 
5/18 
Israeli  security  and  survival,  im- 
portance:  Carter,   605,   671; 
Kissinger,   90,    106;   Vance, 
209-210,  608 
Negotiations,   progress  and  pros- 
pects: Asad,  594;  Carter,  310, 
358,  521,  546,  593,  605,  624; 
Ford,  98;  King  Hussein,  522; 
Kissinger,  2,  85,  91,  104;  Mon- 
dale,   189;  Scranton,  37,  68; 
Vance,  139,  142,  154,  162,  209, 
221,  226,  229,  240,  248,  516 
Resignation  of  Prime  Minister 
Rabin,   question   of  effect 
(Carter),  461 
Shuttle  diplomacy:   Kissinger, 
105,    PR    607,     12/17/76; 
Vance,  PR  58,  2/17 
U.S. -U.N. -West  European  coor- 
dination,      question       of 
(Vance),  227,  248 
Palestinian  homeland,  question  of: 
Carter,  335,   605,  654,   674; 
Crown    Prince    Fahd,    672; 
Vance  608 
Palestinian   Liberation   Organiza- 
tion (see  also  under  Geneva 
conference,    supra):   Carter, 
606,  607;  Kissinger,  2;  Sadat, 
214;  Vance,  210,  214,  230,  249 
Concessions  and  changes  in  char- 


Arab-Israeli  Conflict — Continued 
Palestinian        Liberation        Or- 
ganization— Continued 

ter,  question  of:  Sadat,  212; 
Vance,  249,  608 
Confederation  in  Jordan  for 
Palestinian  West  Bank  state, 
proposed:  Sadat,  213;  Vance, 
214,  215,  216,  220,  221,  222 
Palestinian  political  entity,  pro- 
posed: Carter,  461-462;"  Sadat, 
436 
Palestinian  rights  and  interests: 
Carter,  307,  335;  Sadat,  211, 
212,  436;  Scranton,  41;  Vance, 
143,   154,   163,  218,  220,  223, 
229,  230 
Peace:  need,   basis:  Carter,   307, 
461,  481,  594,  624,  654,  673; 
Rabin,  311:  Sadat,  212;  Vance, 
219-220,  225,  227,  229,  269, 
616 
Israel's  right  to  exist,  recogni- 
tion of  (Carter),  306,  335, 
605,  606 
Israeli  defensible  borders:  Allon, 
PR  58,   2/17;   Carter,   306, 
307,  309,  310,  335,  624 
Israeli  withdrawal:  Allon,   608; 
Carter,  306,  307,  654;  Scran- 
ton, 41;  Vance,  220,  222,  230 
General  Assembly  resolution, 
text,  40 
U.S.   interests  and  role:  Allon, 
608,  PR  58,  2/17;  Asad,  596; 
Carter,  306,  330,  335,  434, 
547,  594,  655;  Kissinger,  2, 
39  (quoted);  Sadat,  212,  435; 
Vance,   162,  216,  222,  223, 
224,  229,  269,  278,  517,  607 
Soviet  role,  question  of:  Allon,  PR 
58,  2/17;  Hartman,  637;  Vance, 
227,  230,  398,  404,  PR  58,  2/17 
Soviet-U.S.    discussions:   633; 
Vance,  392,  395,  397,  514,  628, 
631,  PR  130,  3/28,  PR  221,  5/18 
Syrian  role  (Carter),  596 
U.N.   role:  Scranton,  69;  Vance, 

229 
UNDOF,   renewal   of  mandate 

(Bennett),  42 
U.S.  Sinai  Support  Mission: 
Second   report,   transmittal 

(Ford),  134 
Third  report,  transmittal  (Car- 
ter), 639 
U.S.  visits  of  Middle  East  leaders: 
Carter,  254,  310,  434,  458,  481, 
520,   603,   605,   670;  Crown 
Prince  Fahd,  671;  King  Hus- 
sein, 521;  Rabin,  311;  Sadat, 
211,  435;  Prince  Sa'ud  bin  Fai- 
sal, 218;  Vance,  139,  210,  218, 
221,  232,  269,  278 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance:  PR  22, 
1/25;  Carter,   125,   161,  310, 
316,  522,  547,  594;  Mondale, 
186;  Vance,  137,  139,  145,  162, 
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Arab-Israeli  Conflict — Continued 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance — 
Continued 

209,  224,  514,  PR  58,  2/17 
Arrival  statements: 
Egypt,  PR  62,  2/17 
Jordan,  PR  69,  2/18 
Syria,  PR  73,  2/21 
Department  statements: 
Egypt,  PR  64,  2/18 
Israel,   PR  61,   2/17,   PR  62, 
2/17 
Results:  Carter,  254;  Vance,  219, 
223,  248,  269,  278,  PR  87, 
2/28 
Arbitral  awards,  foreign,  recognition 
and  enforcement,   convention 
(1958):  Spain,  619;  U.K.,  exten- 
sion to  Hong  Kong,  531 
Argentina: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

101 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,    15, 
119,  427,  476,  667 
Armaments: 
Ammunition  storage,   bilateral 
agreement  with  Thailand,  304, 
428 
International  arms  sales,  question 
of  reduction  or  limitation:  Car- 
ter,  124,  331,  357,  455,  533, 
547,   624,   626;   Christopher 
684;  Hartman,  635;   Mondale 
186,  188,  189;  Vance,  150,  339 
PR  109,  3/16;  PR  153,  3/31 
U.S.   sales  policy:   Benson,  485 
Carter,  123,  157,  316,  331,  455 
490,   624,   625;  Christopher 
684;  Vance,  144,  150,  210,  225 
230,  288,  339,  PR  52,  2/17,  PR 
109,  3/16 
Human  rights  considerations, 

question  of  (Vance),  164 

Latin  America:   Todman,  444; 

Vance,  210,  231,  PR  58,  2/17 

Persian  Gulf,   national  security 

memorandum,   question  of 

(Vance),  165 

Policy   Review  Memorandum 

(Vance),  518 
Prior  licensing,   question  of 
(Vance),   144,   164,  225,  339, 
PR  109,  3/16 
U.S. -Soviet  working  group:  Brze- 
zinski,  415;  Carter,  410 
Armed  forces,  Geneva  Conventions 
(1949)  on  treatment  of,  Bolivia, 
531 
Arms  control  and  disarmament  (see 
also  Nuclear  weapons):  Carter, 
124,  581;  Kissinger,  3;  Martin, 
17;   NAC,    10;   Scranton,   68; 
Vance,  509,  510,  617 
Chemical  weapons:  634;  Carter, 

623;  Martin,  18 
Conventional  arms:  Carter,   598; 

Vance,  149 
Military  budgets  (Martin),  19 


Arms  control — Continued 
Naval   disarmament,    unilateral, 

question  of  (Vance),  150 
Radioactive  weapons,   prohibition, 
proposed  agreement:   Carter, 
410;  Ford,  133;  Ikle,  25 
U.S. -Soviet    working    groups 
(Carter),  410 
Meeting,   text  of  joint   com- 
munique, 634 
Warnke  position,  question  of:  Car- 
ter, 157;  Vance,  152 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  U.S.: 
Director  (Warnke),   nomination: 

151*/;  Vance,  PR  22,  1/25 
16th  annual  report  transmittal,  132 
Arnett,  Peter,  372 
Arns,  Paul  Cardinal  (Carter),  621 
Arun  Panupong,  557 
Asad,  Hafiz  al-,  593,  595 
ASEAN   (Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations),  economic  consul- 
tations (Holbrooke),  323 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia 
(see  also  names  of  individual 
countries): 
Asian  and  Pacific  student  leaders 
study  tour  of  citizen  action  in 
U.S.,  announcement,  PR  120, 
3/18 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  19i9,  volume  VII,  part 
2,    The  Far  East  and  Aus- 
tralasia, released,  620 
Foreign  Relations  of  the   United 
States,  1950,  volume  VI,  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  released, 
180 
U.S.  assistance  program  FY  1978: 
East  Asia  (Holbrooke),  322 
South  Asia  (Dubs),  344 
Southeast  Asia  (Oakley),  342 
U.S.  relations,  interests  and  role: 
376;  Carter,  330;  Dubs,  345; 
Ford,   98;   Holbrooke,   322; 
Mondale,  191,  196 
Asian  Development  Bank,  appropria- 
tion request  FY   1978:  Boeker, 
201;  Carter,  340;  Holbrooke,  323; 
Vance,  239,  287 
Askew,  Reubin  O'D.,  202» 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions,  economic  consultations 
(Holbrooke),  323 
Australia: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

223 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   155, 

179,  426,  427,  579 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Alston),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  236,  5/27 
U.S.  relations  (Holbrooke),  322 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Benson), 

489 
U.S.   visit  of  Foreign  Minister 
Peacock,  announcement,   PR 
118,  3/18 


Austria: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

362 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   303, 

355,  42(i' 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale: 
Carter,  659;  Mondale,  661 
Aviation: 
Air  charter  arrangements,  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  U.K., 
426,  504 
Air  navigation  services  in  Green- 
land and  the  Faroe  Islands, 
joint  financing,  amendment  of 
annexes  of  1956  agreement, 
619 
Air  services  agreement,   negotia- 
tions, U.S. -U.K.,  special  U.S. 
representative  (Boyd),  desig- 
nation, 355 
Air  transport,   bilateral  agree- 
ments  with:    Mexico,    504; 
Syria,  388;  Uruguay,  275 
Air  transport  services,   hilateral 

agreement  with  Brazil,  1(5 
Certificates  of  airworthiness  for 
imported  aircraft,   reciprocal 
acceptance,   bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Switzerland,  96 
Civil   air   transport,    bilateral 

agreement  with  Romania,  16 
Concorde:  Carter,   543-544;   Mon- 
dale, 189;  Vance,  281 
FAA  provision  and  periodic  flight 
checks  of  air  navigation  aids, 
agreement  with  Cape  Verde, 
16 
International  civil  aviation,  con- 
vention (1944):  Angola,  327; 
Gambia,  619;  Mozambique,  80; 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  303; 
Seychelles,  531 
Protocol  on  authentic  trilingual 

text  (1968),  Venezuela,  531 
Protocol  re  amendment  of  article 
50     (a)     (1961):     Angola, 
Uganda,  619 
Protocol  re  certain  amendments 
(1954):  Angola,  Uganda,  619 
Protocols  relating  to  an  amend- 
ment (1962,   1971):  Angola, 
Guinea,    Iraq,    Mauritania, 
Poland,  Uganda,  619 
JT-10D  jet  aircraft  engine,  data 
on,  bilateral  agreement  with: 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
387;  U.K.,  96 
Nonscheduled  air  service,  bilateral 

agreement  with  Jordan,  388 
Offenses  and  certain  other  acts 
committed  on  board  aircraft, 
convention  (1963):  Afghanis- 
tan, Iran,  Mauritania,  Oman 
(with  reservation),  619 
Suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  safety  of  civil  aviation, 
convention  (1971):  Ecuador, 
Kenya,  Uruguay,  95 
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Aviation — Continued 
Suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  of 
aircraft,   convention  (1970): 
Kenya,  Uruguay,  95 
T-38  aircraft  and  equipment,  loan 

agreement  with  Portugal,  304 
Unification  of  certain  rules  re  in- 
ternational transportation  by 
air,  convention  (1929),  Oman, 
503 
Additional  protocol  no.  3,   Den- 
mark, 503 
Montreal  protocol  no.  4,   Den- 
mark, Senegal,  503 


B 


Bahamas,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

35,  155,  244,  387,  503 
Balance  of  payments  (see  also  Less 
developed    countries):    584; 
Carter,  536,  582;  Vance,  647 
U.S.  (Carter),  540 
Bangladesh: 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   60, 

206,  387,  504,  619 
U.S.  development  assistance  FY 
1978,     appropriation    urged 
(Dubs),  344 
Barbados: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

627 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   80, 
303 
Barnes,  Nahum,  228 
Barrow,   Lionel,  Caribbean-Ameri- 
can exchange,  phase  II,  remarks 
quoted,  PR  158,  4/1 
Begin,  Menachem  (Carter),  656,  673 
Belgium: 
Treaties,  agreements,   etc.,   155, 

244,  274,  304,  387,  476,  643 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Chambers), 

swearing  in,  PR  230,  5/24 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale: 
181;  Mondale,  185 
Belize: 
Limitation    of  meat    imports, 

U.S. -U.K.  agreement,  244 
Memorandum  of  understanding  re 
protection  of  crops  from  plant 
pest  damage  and  plant  dis- 
eases, 36 
Bell,  Griffin  (Carter),  263 
Benin: 
Armed  attack  on:   Sherer,   502; 
text  of  Security  Council  res- 
olution, 502 
International   coffee  agreement 
(1976),  ratification,  244 
Bennet,   Douglas  J.,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, swearing  in,   PR   116, 
3/18 
Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  42,  74 
U.S.    Ambassador    to    NATO, 
swearing  in,  PR  193,  4/29 
Benson,  Lucy  P.  Wilson:  485;  Vance, 
165,  614 


Benson,  Lucy  P.  Wilson — Continued 
Under  Secretary  for  Security  As- 
sistance, Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, swearing  in,  PR  156,  4/1 
World  Environment  Day  program 
speaker,  PR  225,  5/21 
Berlin:  Carter,  546,  582;  Mondale, 
186 
Declaration  on   Berlin,   May  9, 

text,  593 
Quadripartite  Agreement:   Mon- 
dale, 187,  NAC,  11,  601 
Bicentennial:  Andreotti,   14;  Carter, 

312;  Ford,  29 
Big-power  responsibility:  Carter, 
260,  305,  622;  Kissinger,  82,  89, 
PR  613,  12/20/76;  Scranton,  69 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  1976  (Carter),  29 
Bills  of  lading,  international  conven- 
tion (1924)  for  unification  of  cer- 
tain rules  and  protocol  to  amend 
(1968),  Ecuador,  619 
Entry  into  force,  619 
Blitzer",  Wolf,  228 
Blumenthal,  W.  Michael,  351,  586 
Boecker,  Paul  H.,  198,  441 
Bolen,  David  B.,  472,  576 
Bolivia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

15,  155,  327,  531,  579,  643 
Botswana: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

223 
Southern   Rhodesian  hostile  acts, 
complaints  of:  Scranton,    117; 
Sherer,   118;  text  of  Security 
Council  resolution,  118 
U.S.  development  assistance,   ap- 
propriations request  (Vance), 
339 
Bourne,  Peter  (Carter),  317 
Boyd,  Alan,  355 
Braden,  Joan  R.,  301 
Bradsher,  Henry,  139 
Brazil: 
Nuclear  sales  by  Germany,  pro- 
posed: Carter,  265,  543,  604; 
Mondale,  192,  194;  Vance,  140, 
144,  145,  166,  280,  587 
Shrimp  fishing  agreement  with 

U.S.,  announcement,  326 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  16, 

119,  179,  327,  427,  503,  667 
World  role  (Vance),  166 
Brewster,   Kingman,   U.S.   Ambas- 
sador to  Court  of  St.  James, 
swearing  in,  PR  242,  5/27 
Brezhnev,   Leonid  I.:  Carter,  358, 

362;  Vance,  391,  395 
Broder,  Dave,  549 
Brown,  Frederick  Z.,  126,  127,  154, 

161,  197,  258,  273 
Brown,  Willis,  372 
Brzezinski,  Zbigniew,  414 
NSC  Committee  on  Special  Coor- 
dination,  chairman   (Powell), 
197 
Bukovsky,  Vladimir  (Vance),  247 
Bulgaria: 
Fishing  agreement  with  U.S.,  59 


Bulgaria — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  36,  95, 
244,  304,  327,  643,  667 

Bunker,  Ellsworth  (Vance),  283 

Burma,  international  telecommuni- 
cations convention  (1973),  ratifi- 
cation, 179 

Burundi,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
179,  427 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
304,  643 


Callaghan,  James,  311,  312 
Program  for  official  visit,  PR  101, 
3/8 
Cambodia: 

U.S.   travel  restrictions,   removal: 

346;  Carter,  305 
Woodstock  Report,  372 
Cambon,  Jules  (quoted),  128 
Cameroon: 
U.S.    Ambassador    (Smythe), 

swearing  in,  PR  235,  5/27 
Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic 
relations,  accession,  303 
Canada: 
Execution  of  penal   sentences, 
treaty  with  U.S.  (Carter),  493 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,   1950,   volume  II,   The 
United  Nations;  The  Western 
Hemisphere,  released,  16 
Fraser  River  salmon  convention 

amended,  425 
Great  Lakes: 

IJC  water  level  advisory  board, 
establishment,  PR  182,  4/19 
Levels,  discussions  with  U.S., 

PR  78,  2/22 
Water  quality  agreement,   fifth 
year  review,  joint   U.S.- 
Canadian statement,  446 
Quebec  separatism  issue  (Car- 
ter), 253 
Reciprocal  off-shore  fishing 
agreement  with   U.S.,: 
274;  Ridgway,  177;  PR  30, 
1/29 
St.   Lawrence  Seaway  tolls, 

discussions,  PR  165,  4/4 
Transit  pipeline  treaty  with 
U.S.:   178,   206;   Carter, 
425 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc., 
15,   16,  80,   136,   156,  206, 
275,  327,  451,  643 
U.S.  policy  (Hartman),  635 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  255 
Program  for  visit,  PR  68, 
2/18 
World  role  (Trudeau),  257 
Cape  Verde,  treaties,  agreements, 

etc.,  16,  643,  644,  667 
Carter,     Chip,     visit    to    China 
(Carter),  481 
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Carter,  Hodrling,  III,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Public  Affairs  and 
Spokesman  of  the  Department, 
swearing  in,  PR  152,  3/31 
Carter,  Jimmy: 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  state- 
ments: 

Achievements,  533,  548 
Africa: 
Sahel  relief,  341,  490 
U.S.   policy,   relations,   and 
role,   125,   161,  330,  357, 
359,  459,  534,  545,  625 
African  Development  Bank,  341 
Angola,  Cuban  forces,  265,  460 
Antiboycott   legislation,   pro- 
posed, 266 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  266,  330, 
434,  458,  547,  603,  639 
Arms  reduction  or  limitation, 

question  of,  124,  316,  521 
Geneva  conference,   proposed 
reconvention  and  question 
of  PLO  participation,  125, 
306,  335,  357,  461,   522, 
547,  606,  607,  628 
Geneva  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Asad,  413,  481,  549, 
582,  593,  595,  602,  605 
Israeli  defensible  and  recog- 
nized borders,  306,  307, 
309,  310,  335,  624 
Israeli  right  to  exist,  306,  335, 

605,  606,  671 
Negotiations,    progress  and 
prospects,  254,  310,  358, 
481,   521,  546,   547,   602, 
605,  656,  673 
Palestinian  homeland,   ques- 
tion of,  335,  605,  654,  674 
Palestinian  question,  307,  335 
Peace  issues,  306,  307,  335, 
461,   481,   594,   624,  654, 
673 
Resignation  of  Prime  Minister 
Rabin,  question  of  effect, 
461 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance, 
125,   161,  254,  310,  316, 
522,  547,  594 
Arms  sales: 

International,  reduction  and 
control,  124,  331,  357, 
455,  533,  547,  624,  626 
U.S.  policy,  123,  157,  316, 
331,  339  (quoted),  455, 
490,  624,  625 
Asia,  330 

Asian  Development  Bank,   ap- 
propriation request,  340 
Availability  to  public,  260 
Berlin,  546,  582 
Canada,  255 

Quebec  separatism,  253 
Chile,  305,  306 
China,  People's  Republic  of: 
Nuclear  weapons  position,  158 
U.S.  relations,  1-61,  330,  460, 
481,  606,  625 


Carter,  Jimmy — Continued 
Add  resses — Continued 
CIA,   legality  and  oversight  of 
activities,   251,   252,   263, 
307,  308,  658 
Clinton,   Massachusetts,   town 

meeting,  334 
Commodity  trade  problems,  332, 

454,  541 
Concorde,  543-544 
Confidential  and  classified  in- 
formation, 263,  307 
Congress,  relations,  533 
Cuba: 
Forces  in  Africa,  question  of, 

265,  460,  482 
U.S.   relations,   question  of, 

253,  265,  315,  455,  460 
U.S.   travel  restrictions,  re- 
moval, 305,  315 
Cyprus,  243,  254,  607 
Defense,  548 
B-l,   question  of  continued 
production,  254,  414 
East-West  relations,  598,  602, 
604 
Special  NATO  review,  pro- 
posed, 599,  602,  603,  605 
Economic  summit,  181,  330,  482, 
536,  538,  540,  548,  549,  581, 
582,  597,  602,  623 
Economy,  world,  330,  331,  540 

CIEC,  538 
Egypt,    King    Tutankhamen 

exhibit  in  U.S.,  434 
Energy,  332,  335,  540 
U.S.  energy  policy,  533,  540, 
542,  671 
Europe,  330,  534,  598 
CSCE  review  conference,  305, 

330,  545,  599,  627 
Communist  participation  in 
governments,  question  of, 
535,  546 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions,   159,   357,  413, 
598,  599 
Federal  equal  employment  op- 
portunities, 262 
Foreign  aid,  262,  315,  331,  340, 

455,  490,  625,  626 
Foreign  policy,   123,   161,   259, 
358,  621 
Open  nature,  260,  329,  334, 

357,  358,  546,  656 
Priorities,  254,  265,  329,  334, 
533 
France,   nuclear  sales  to  Paki- 
stan, proposed,  265,  543 
Freedom-of-information    laws, 

264 
Foreign  Service,  259 
German  nuclear  sales  to  Brazil, 
proposed,  265,  537,  543,  604 
Greece,  607 

Harkin  amendment  to  Interna- 
tional Lending  Institutions 
Act  of  1977,  458 
Human  rights,  29,  121,  161,  252, 


Carter,  Jimmy — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

261,  265,  305,  330,  332,  334, 
341,  359,  454,  506  (quoted), 
508  (quoted),  533,  539,  544, 
547,  599,  621,  622,  626,  646, 
676 
Chile,  305 
Cuba,  253,  265,  315 
Iran,  544 

Latin  America,  454,  456 
Uganda,  252,  314 
Zaire,  482 
Inaugural  address,  121 
Indian  Ocean  demilitarization, 
proposed,  309,  331,  357,  545, 
623 
Intelligence  agencies  secret  ac- 
tivities, 251,  263 
Inter-American   Development 
Bank  appropriation  request, 
340,  454 
International  Development  As- 
sociation,   U.S.    appropria- 
tion request,  332,  340,  341 
International  Monetary  Fund, 
538,  583 
Appropriation  request,  315, 
332 
Israel,  310 
Elections,  656 
Resignation  of  Prime  Minister 

Rabin,  461 
U.S.  military  aid,  question  of, 
605,  607i  624,  625 
Japan,  547,  549 

Korea,   Republic  of,  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  and  con- 
tinuation of  American  air 
cover,  307,  653,  655 
Latin  America,  330,  350,  453, 

625 
Law  of  the  sea  conference,  332 
Less  developed  countries,  331, 
575  (quoted) 
Debt  moratorium,  question  of, 

361 
North-South  relations,   455, 
538,  581 
Mexico,  drug  control,  317 
Multinational  corporations,  cor- 
rupt practices,  583 
Namibia,  459,  627,  659 
NATO,  9,   181,  534,   535,   547, 

597,  599,  602,  604,  605,  623 
Nonintervention,  533,  539,  545, 

548 
Notre  Dame  University  com- 
mencement exercises,  621 
Nuclear  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament, 122,  124,  157,  158, 
181,  309,  331,  357,  410,  429, 
430,  433,  477,  482,  533,  537, 
543,  545,  582,  598,  623,  624, 
656 
Nuclear  testing,  124,  158,  309, 
331,  357,  410,  413,  545, 
623 
Nuclear  energy: 
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Internationa]   nuclear  fuel- 
cycle   study,   proposed, 
582,  624 
Policy,  124,  331,  429,  430,  477, 
482,  537,  543 
Nuclear  sales  by  Germany  and 
France,   question  of,   265, 
537,  543,  604 
OAS,   Pan   American   Day  ad- 
dress, 453 
OPEC,  536,  540,  583 
Panama  Canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions, 254,  316,  330,  455 
Rhodesia,   254-255,   333,   459, 
460,  534,  659,  660 
U.S.   chrome  embargo,  330, 
333 
SALT,   124,   157-158,  331,  358, 
408,   413,   458,   533,    538, 
544-545,  546,  547,  598,  603, 
629 
Cruise  and   Backfire  issues, 
159,  309,  409,  411,  412, 
653 
Exchange     of    ideas     with 

Chinese,  question  of,  460 
Gromyko-Vance    meeting, 
Geneva,   409,   410,   412- 
413,  462,  546,  653 
Human  rights  issue,  question 
of  effect,   160,  358,  361- 
362,  410,  544-545 
Soviet   rejection,   409,   412. 

457,  656 

U.S.   comprehensive  proposal, 

outline,  409 
U.S.   negotiator  Warnke,   157, 
308 
Shoe  industry  assistance  meas- 
ures, 463 
South  Africa,  255,  330,  459,  626, 

659 
Sovereignty,  535-536 
Soviet  Union,  604 
Arms  race,  329,  334 
Human  rights,  252,  358,  361- 
362,  539,  545 
Krimsky,   Ginzburg  cases, 

160  ' 
Linkage  with  unrelated  is- 
sues,  question  of,   159, 
358,  362,  410,  544-545 
Strategic  nuclear  balance,  158, 

329,  330,  334 
U.S.  relations,  161,  260,  330, 

458,  462,  545,  546,   598, 
623 

Visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  331, 

357,  408,  410,  432 
Weapons     system     break- 
through, question  of,  549 
Spain,  330,  534,  604 
State  Department,  259 
Trade: 

Commodity  trade  problems, 

332,  454,  541 
Multilateral   trade   negotia- 


Carter,  Jimmy — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

tions,  330,  332,  454,  538 
Principles  for,  332,  440,  536, 
537,  581,  582,  624 
World  Trade  Week,    1977, 
440 
Travel  restrictions  on  overseas 
American  travel,  305,  332, 
334,  456,  539,  627 
Turkey,  359,  607 
Turner,  Stansfield,  263,  308 
Uganda,  human  rights  violations 
and   safety  of  Americans. 
252,  314 
U.N.,  329 

U.N.    Development   Program, 
U.S.  appropriation  request, 
332,  341 
Vice  President  Mondale: 
Visit  to   Europe  and  Japan, 
January.    161,    181,   243, 
549 
Visit  to  Europe,  May,  659 
Vietnam: 
MIA's,  265 
Woodcock  Commission,  330, 
359,  363 
U.S.  economic  or  humanitar- 
ian relations,   question  of, 
359,  360 
U.S.  travel  restrictions  lifted, 
305 
Vietnam  war,  548,  622 
Warnke,  Paul,  157,  308 
Young,  Andrew,   125,   161,  627, 

655 
Zaire,  361,  481,  482,  539 
Call-in  radio  program,  transcript, 

314 
Interviews,   transcripts,   123,  316, 

459,  533,  540,  548 
Meetings  with  Heads  of  State  and 
officials  of,  remarks  and  joint 
communiques:   Canada,   255; 
Egypt,  434;  Israel,  310;  Japan, 
375;  Jordan,  520,  PR  184,  4/21; 
Saudi  Arabia,   670,   PR  222, 
5/20;  Syria,   see  under  Syria; 
U.K.,  311 
Message,   NATO  ministerial  meet- 
ing, 9 
Messages  to  Congress: 
Cyprus,  progress  reports,  trans- 
mittal, 243,  491 
Development  assistance  programs 
FY  1978  and  1979,  transmit- 
tal, 490 
Execution  of  penal  sentences, 
treaty  with  Canada,  ratifica- 
tion urged,  493 
Execution  of  penal  sentences 
treaty  with  Mexico,  ratifica- 
tion urged,  242 
Extradition  treaty  with  Finland, 

ratification  urged,  643 
Foreign  assistance  program  FY 

1978,  transmittal,  340 
Genocide  convention,  ratification 


Carter,  Jimmy — Continued 
Messages  to  Congress — Cont. 
urged,  676 
International  broadcasting  re- 
port, transmittal,  423 
Marine  oil  pollution  control  meas- 
ures, announcement,  422 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Policy 
Act  of  1977,  transmittal,  477 
Security  assistance  programs  FY 
1978  and  1979,  transmittal, 
490 
Sinai  Support   Mission  report, 

third,  transmittal,  639 

Transit  pipeline  treaty  with 

Canada,  transmittal,  425 

News  conferences,  transcripts,  157, 

251,  305,  357,  457,  481,  604,  653 

Questions  and  answers,  410,  430, 

626 
Visits  to: 
Europe:  Callaghan,  312;  Carter, 

312,  413,  581,  597,  602,  604 
France,  question  of  (Carter),  604, 
606 
Cauas,  Jorge,  362 

CENTO.  See  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation 
Central  African  Empire,  amendments 
to  articles  34  and  55  of  constitu- 
tion of  World  Health  Organization 
(1946),  acceptance,  135 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration,   loan  agreement  re 
regional  rural  agribusiness  de- 
velopment, 275 
Central  Intelligence  Agency: 
Intelligence  Oversight  Board,  ap- 
pointments (Carter),  658 
Jewish  activist  spies  in  Soviet 
Union,   question  of  (Vance), 
392,  393 
Payments  to  foreign  leaders  and 
other  intelligence  activities, 
question  of  legality:  Carter, 
251,  253,  263;  Vance,  214,  247 
Sensitive  material,  access  (Carter), 
263,  307,  308 
Central  Treaty  Organization: 
Council   of  Ministers   meeting 
(Vance),  610,  612,  613,  616 
Final  communique,  text,  618 
Vance;  arrival  statement  in  Iran, 
PR  211,  5/12;  departure  state- 
ment, PR  216,  5/15 
Chad: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

557 
INTELSAT  agreement  and  operat- 
ing agreement,  accession,  688 
Chambers,  Anne  Cox,  Ambassador  to 
Belgium,  swearing  in,  PR  230, 
5/24 
Chile: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

362 
Human  rights:  Carter,  305;  Myer- 

son,  78;  Vance,  146 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  59, 
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Chile — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements — Continued 

135,  136,  155,  427 
U.S.   alleged  involvement  with 
overthrow  of  Allende  govern- 
ment (Carter),  306 
China: 
People's  Republic  of: 
Chinese  leaders  visit  to  U.S., 

question  of  (Carter),  481 
Frozen-assets  question:  Carter, 

606;  Vance,  167 
International  telecommunication 
convention   (1973),   ratifica- 
tion, 304 
Nixon,   Kissinger,   and  Chinese 
leaders  meetings,  question  of 
full  record  (Vance),  249,  278, 
279 
Nuclear     weapons     position 

(Carter),  158 
Sino-Soviet  relations:  Hartman, 

637;  Kissinger,  105 
U.S.  exchange  of  ideas  re  SALT 
and  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
in     Korea,     question     of 
(Carter),  460 
U.S.   military  aid,  question  of 

(Vance),  281 
U.S.  relations:  Carter,   161,  330; 
Ford,   98;   Holbrooke,   326; 
Kissinger,  105 
Economic,  question  of  (Vance), 

281 
Normalization,   question  of: 
Carter,   607,  625;  Chris- 
topher, PR  269,  6/10;  Kis- 
singer, 87;  Mondale,   191; 
Vance,   141,   142,   153-154, 
279,  513 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  pro- 
posed (Vance),  281 
World  role  (Kissinger),  4 
Republic  of: 
Taiwan:  Carter,  606;  Christopher, 
PR  269,  6/10;  Holbrooke,  322; 
Vance,  153,  513 
Textile  agreement  with   U.S., 

amendment,  text,  PR  38,  2/4 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  179,  327 
U.S.  security  assistance,  phasing 
out  (Holbrooke),  324 
Christopher,  Warren,  374 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments: 
Allard   Lowenstein,   quoted  on, 

PR  41,  2/7 
Europe,  relations,  681 
Genocide  convention,  ratification 

urged,  676 
Human  rights,  289 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations,  princi- 
ples of  and  historical  review, 
PR  269,  6/10 
Brazil,  visit  to  (Vance),  280 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  swear- 
ing in,  PR  85,  2/28 
Citizen  action  in  U.S.,   Asian  and 
Pacific  student  leaders  tour,  an- 


Citizen  action — Continued 

nouncement,  PR  120,  3/18 
Civil  rights  (Young),  570 
Equal  employment  opportunities 
(Carter),  262 
Civilian  persons  in  time  of  war, 
Geneva  convention  (1949)  on 
treatment  of,  ratification,  Bolivia, 
531 
Clifford,  Clark,  U.S.  special  emissary 
to  Cyprus,  appointment  (Vance), 
152  ' 
Coffee: 
International  coffee  agreement 
(1976):  Austria,  426;  Benin,  244; 
Colombia,  303;  Costa  Rica,  135; 
Cyprus,  426;  Guatemala,  80; 
Haiti,   135;  Israel,  426;  Kenya, 
303;   Mexico,   206;   Panama, 
Spain,  15;  Tanzania,  451;  Togo, 
15;      U.K.,      extension     to 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,   531; 
Yugoslavia,  80 
Prices:  Braden,  301;  Katz,  292 
Colombia: 
Treaties,  agreements,   etc.,   15, 
35-36,  136,  206,  303,  426,  451, 
688 
U.S.   Consulate  at  Barranquilla, 
reestablishment,   PR  604,   12/ 
13/76 
Commodity  trade  (see  also  name  of 
commodity): 
Common  fund,  proposed:  586,  651, 
652;  Bolen,  577;  Carter,  332, 
454,  541;  Cooper,  649;  Vance, 
588,  591,  617,  647 
Import  program,   loan  agreement 

with  Egypt,  476 

Price  and  production  controls,  U.S. 

position:  Cooper,  383;  Ford,  131 

Communications  system,  integrated, 

memorandum  of  agreement  with 

Thailand,  136 

Comoros,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

155,  688 
Congo  (Brazzaville),   U.S. normaliza- 
tion of  relations,  proposed  (Chris- 
topher), PR  269,  6/10 
Congress,  U.S.: 
Confirmation,   Paul   C.   Warnke 

(Carter),  308 
Congressional-Executive  relations: 

Carter,  533;  Ford,  99 
Foreign  policy,  documents  relating 
to,  lists,  14,  58,  67,  94,   116, 
134,   174,  201,  243,  291,  321, 
424,  493,  530,  642,  680 
Foreign  policy  role  (Vance),   141, 

146 
Intelligence  information,  access  to 

(Carter),  263,  308 
Legislation: 
Rhodesian  chrome  sanction: 
Carter,  330;  Christopher, 
289,  291;  Habib,  318,  320; 
Katz,  172;  Schaufele,  464, 
466;  Vance,  137,  170,  507; 
Young,  271,  472 


Congress,  U.S. — Continued 
Legislation — Continued 

Signature  (Carter),  333 
Legislation,  proposed: 
African  Development  Fund,  U.S. 
appropriation  urged:  Boeker, 
201;  Bolen,  472;  Vance,  239, 
287;  Young,  471 
Antiboycott  legislation:  Carter, 
266;  Vance,  267,  269,  PR  87, 
2/28 
Deep  seabed  mining 

(Richardson),  524 
Diplomatic  immunity,  limitations 

(Vance),  283 
Energy  program:  Carter,  542; 
Ford,   99;  Katz,  640;   Nye, 
562;  Vance,  564 
Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  renewal  urged  (Vance), 
267,  270 
Foreign  assistance  FY   1978: 
Carter,  331,  340,  455;  Dubs, 
344;  Holbrooke,  322:  Vance, 
236,  284,  328c,  336,  PR  109, 
3/16 
Illicit  corporation  payments 
abroad,  criminalization  pro- 
posed: Blumenthal,  351,  587; 
Feldman,  554 
International  development  finan- 
cial institutions,  FY  1978  ap- 
propriations urged:  Boeker,  ■ 
198;  Carter,  262,  332,  340, 
454;  Cooper,  384;  Holbrooke, 
323;  Vance,  239,  286,  337,  PR 
109,  3/16 
International   Lending  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1977,   Harkin 
amendment  (Carter),  458 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Policy 
Act  of  1977:  Carter,  431,  477; 
Nye,  562;  Vance,  271 
White  House  Fact  sheet,  478 
Public  Law  480  extension  and 

•  amendment  (Ferch),  447 
Romania,  earthquake  relief  funds 

urged  (Nimetz),  474 
Shoe  industry  production  meas- 
ures (Carter),  463 
Zimbabwe  Development  Fund, 
appropriation       request: 
Schaufele,  528;  Vance,  339 
Senate: 
Advice  and  consent: 
American     Convention     on 
Human  rights,  ratification 
urged:  Carter,  456;  Vance, 
507 
Execution  of  penal  sentences 
treaty  with  Canada,  ratifi- 
cation urged  (Carter),  493 
Execution  of  penal  sentences 
treaty  with  Mexico,  ratifi- 
cation urged  (Carter),  242 
Genocide  convention,  ratifica- 
tion urged:  Carter,   332, 
676;   Christopher,   676; 
Hansell,  678 
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Congress,  U.S. — Continued 
Senate — Continued 

International  environment  im- 
pact statement,   proposed 
treaty  (Mink),  385 
Latin  American  nuclear-free 
zone  treaty,  additional  pro- 
tocol I  (1969).  ratification 
urged  (Carter),  455 
Prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
sea  by  oil,   international 
convention  (1954),  ratifica- 
tion urged  (Carter),  422 
Threshold  test  ban  treaty  and 
Nuclear   Explosions   f  o  r 
Peaceful  Purposes  Treaty, 
ratification  urged  (Ford), 
133 
Transit  pipeline  treaty  with 
Canada,   ratification  urged 
(Carter),  425 
U.N.  convenants  on  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights 
and  on  civil  and  political 
rights,   U.S.   ratification 
urged:  Carter,  332;  Vance, 
507 
Conservation  (see  also  Fish  and  fish- 
ing): Carter,  332 
Antarctic  seals,  convention  (1972), 
U.S.,  80,  120 
Signature,  135 
Atlantic  tunas,  conservation,  inter- 
national convention  (1906), 
adherance,  Soviet  Union,  274 
Endangered  spieces  of  wild  fauna 
and  flora,  international  trade 
in,  convention  (1973):  Para- 
guay, Seychelles,  426 
Sudan  quella  bird  research  project, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Su- 
dan, 667 
Consular  relations: 
Colombia,  reestablishment  of  U.S. 
Consulate  at  Barranquilla,  PR 
604,  12/13/76 
Vienna  convention  (1963):  Bahamas, 
387;  Korea,  Morocco,  303;  Tan- 
zania, 531;  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates, 303 
Optional  protocol  re  compulsory 
settlement    of    disputes: 
Bahamas,  387;  Korea,  303 
Cook,  Philip,  award  for  service  in 
Vietnam  (Kissinger),  PR  13,  1/19 
Coomaraswamy,  Punch,  35 
Cooper,  Richard  N.,  378,  648 
Copyright  convention  (1971),  interna- 
tional: Bahamas,  155;  Poland,  327 
Protocols  1  and  2,  Poland,  327 
Costa  Rica,   treaties,   agreements, 

etc.,  15,  135,  156,  274 
Cronkite,  Walter,  314 
Crosland,  Anthony,  6 
Cuba: 
Antihijacking  agreement  talks:  Car- 
ter, 315;  Vance,  147,  148 
Termination  of  hijacking  agree- 
ment, 504 


Cuba — Continued 

Antihijacking — Continued 

Caribbean,  question  of  influence  in 
(Kissinger),  PR  607,  12/17/76 

Fisheries  and  maritime  boundaries 
agreement  with  U.S.:  503,  687; 
Carter,  315;  Vance,   169,  282, 
283,  515 
Joint  communique,  421 
Joint  statement,  484 

Human  rights:  Carter,  253,  265, 
315;  Vance,  147 

Training  of  Ugandan  forces,  ques- 
tion of  (Vance),  250 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  206, 
427,  504,  531,  667 

U.S.  relations,  question  of  normali- 
zation: Carter,  253,  265,  315, 
455,  460;  Christopher,  PR  269, 
6/10;   Luers,  350;  Vance,   143, 
168,  515 
Cuban  forces  in  Africa,  question 
of  effect:  Carter,  265,  460, 
482;  Vance,  143,  148,  283 

U.S.  travel  restrictions,  removal: 
346;  Carter,  305,  315;  Vance, 
250,  282 

Yankees  exhibition  game,  question 
of  (Carter),  315 
Cultural  property,   prohibition  and 
prevention  of  illicit  import,  ex- 
port, and  transfer  of  ownership, 
convention  (1970):  Bolivia,  Saudi 
Arabia,  155 
Cultural  relations  and  programs: 

Cooperation  in  culture,  education, 
science  and  technology,  inter- 
governmental exchanges 
agreement  with  Hungary,  426, 
580 

Egypt,  U.S.  exhibition  of  King 
Tutankhamen  items  (Carter), 
434 

German-U.S.  Cultural  Talks,  Fifth 
Annual,  text  of  communique, 
556 

Joint  Committee  on  U.S. -Japan 
Cultural  and  Educational  Coop- 
eration, amendment  of  1968 
agreement,  304 

Latin  America  (Carter),  457 

Physical  education  and  sports,  ex- 
changes, protocol  with  Por- 
tugal, 136 

Syria,  cultural  agreement,  667 

U.S.  tour  of  Soviet  dramatist 
Roshchin  and  producer  Yef- 
remor,  PR  91,  3/1 

U.S.  visit  of  distinguished  visitors 
to  study  local  government,  PR 
200,  5/4 

Visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an 
educational,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural character,  international 
circulation,  agreement  (1949) 
facilitating,  Cuba,  206 

World  culture  and  natural  heritage, 
convention  (1972)  on  protection 
of:  Bolivia,   155;  Canada,  Paki- 


Cultural  relations — Continued 

World  culture — Continued 
stan,  16 
Customs: 

ATA  carnet  for  temporary  admis- 
sion of  goods,  customs  conven- 
tion (1961),  accession,  Cyprus, 
427 

Commerical  samples  and  advertis- 
ing material,  facilitation  of  im- 
portation, international  conven- 
tion (1952),  accession,  Iceland, 
579 

ECS  carnets  for  commercial  sam- 
ples, customs  convention 
(1956),  notices  of  denunciation 
or  termination:  Czechoslovakia, 
206;  Italy,  579;  Norway,  355; 
Switzerland,  135;  U.S.,  667 

Mutual  assistance  between  customs 
services,   bilateral  agreement 
with  Mexico,  156 
Cyprus: 

Negotiations,  prospects,  progress, 
and  U.S.  support:  127;  Carter, 
254,  607;  Hartman,  636;  Vance, 
139,  616;  PR  129,  3/28;  PR  153, 
3/31 

Periodic  report;  first  (Carter),  243; 
second  (Carter),  491 

Progress  report,  seventh  (Ford),  93 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  304, 
426,  427,  619 

U.N.  role:  Carter,  243;  Vance,  153 

U.S.  special  emissary  (Clifford): 
Carter,  243,  491;  Vance,  152 
Czechoslovakia: 

Human  rights  (Brown),  154 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  ter- 
•  mination,  text  of  notes,  PR  192, 
4/29 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  206, 
476,  620,  643 


Daniloff,  Nicholas,  147 
David,  Edward  E.,  523 
Defense,  national:  Carter,  548;  Ford, 
100;  Kissinger,  87 
Armed  forces  (Vance),  510 
B-l  program:  Carter,  254,  414; 

Vance,  152 
Weapon  development  speedup, 
question  of  (Vance),  PR  221, 
5/18 
Democracy  and  democratic  principles: 

Carter,  546,  621;  Young,  575 
Denmark,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

136,  274,  427,  476,  503,  643,  667 
Dent,  John  (quoted),  171 
Desai,  Morarji  R.  (quoted),  495 
Development  assistance:  651;  Vance, 
645 
U.S.     appropriation    request: 
Boeker,   199;  Carter,  341,  490; 
Luers,  350;  Oakley,  342;  Vance, 
238,  286,  337,  617 
DeWitt,  John,  host  for  foreign  policy 
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DeWitt— Continued 

conference,  San  Diego,  PR  25, 
1/27 
Dimbleby,  David,  540 
Diplomatic  immunity,  question  of  in- 
terpretation (Vance),  283 
Diplomatic  relations: 
Establishment  of  Interests  Sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
agreement,  667 
U.S.  principles  for  (see  also  names 
of  countries):  Carter,  260,  534; 
Christopher,  PR  269,  6/10 
Vienna  convention  (1961):  Bahamas, 
387;  Cameroon,   United  Arab 
Emirates,  303 
Optional  protocol  re  compulsory 
settlement    of    disputes, 
Korea,  155 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the 
U.S.,  credentials:  Argentina,  101; 
Australia,  223;  Austria,  362;  Bar- 
bados, 627;  Botswana,  223;  Chad, 
557;  Chile,  362;  Ecuador,  223; 
Guinea,  362;   India,  35;   Kenya, 
362;  Korea,   Republic  of,  557; 
Mexico,   101;  Panama,  Paraguay, 
627;  Singapore,  35;  South  Africa, 
627;  Spain,  Surinam,  35;  Swazi- 
land, 362;  Thailand,  United  Arab 
Emirates,  557;  Venezuela,  35 
Diplomats,  protection  of,  convention 
(1973);  Chile,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,    155;   Malawi,   356; 
Tunisia,  "l55;  U.S.,  356;  Yugo- 
slavia, 35 
Dissentshik,  Ido,  228 
Dominican  Republic,  15,  80,  155,  156 
Double  taxation,  bilateral  agreements 

with:  India,  156;  U.K.,  476 
Drugs,  narcotic: 
Latin  America  (Luers),  347 
Mexico,  suppression  of  illegal  pro- 
duction and  traffic  in  narcotics 
(Carter),  317 
Bilateral  agreement,  36,  304,  356 
Psychotropic  substances,  conven- 
'  tion  (1971):  Costa  Rica,  274; 
Greece,  206;  Guyana,  579 
Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs 
(1961),  accession,  Bolivia,  327 
Protocol:  Bahamas,  503;  Bolivia, 
327;  Mexico,  531;  Spain,  119 
South  Asia  (Dubs),  346 
Dubs,  Adolph,  344 
Duffey,  Joseph  D.,  557 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  swearing 
in,  PR  173,  4/8 
Dunsmore,  Barrie,  143 


Eagleburger,  Lawrence  S.,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia,  swearing 
in,  PR  268,  6/10 

East-West  relations:  Carter,  598,  603, 
604;  Christopher,  683;  Ford,  98; 
Hartman,  637;  Kissinger,  6,  102; 


East-West  relations — Continued 

Mondale,    186:   NAC,   9,   601; 
Robinson,  109;  Vance,  669 
Special   NATO  study,   proposed: 
Carter,   599,   602,   603,   605; 
Hartman,  636,  638;  NAC,  601 
Economic,  industrial,  and  technical 
cooperation,  long-term  agreement 
with  Romania,  620 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N.: 
Corrupt  payments  in  international 
transactions,  treaty,  proposed: 
Blumenthal,  352;  Feldman,  555 
Goals  (Young),  494 
Economic   Commission   for   Latin 
America,   17th  session  (Young), 
567 
U.S.  delegation,  announcement,  PR 
270,  6/10 
Economic  policy  and  relations:  Car- 
ter, 540;  Cooper,  381;  Mondale, 
183,  187,  189,  196 
Budget  (Vance),  285 
Economic  stability,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Jordan,  327 
Economy,  world:  Carter,  330,  331, 
538;  Cooper,  378;  Ford,  98,   129; 
Holbrooke,   323;   Kissinger,   5; 
Mondale,   188,   190,   193,   195; 
Vance,  617 
CIEC:  Carter,  538;  Christopher, 
683;  Cooper,  648;   Hartman, 
637;  Vance,  520,  590,  645 
Energy  discussions:  651;  Cooper, 

649;  Vance,  648 
Postponement  of  talks,  question 

of  (Kissinger),  4 
Secretary  Vance: 
Arrival  at  Andrews  AFB,  re- 
marks, PR  250,  6/2 
Arrival  remarks,  PR  243,  5/29; 

PR  245,  5/30 
Question  and  answer  session 
following  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Guirin- 
gaud,  PR  247,  5/31 
Text  of  final  communique,  650 
Current  account  deficits:  Cooper, 

381;  Katz,  63 
Foreign  women  economists  tour  of 

U.S.,  PR  96,  3/3 
Inflation,  unemployment:  583,  584; 
Blumenthal,  589;  Bolen,  577; 
Carter,  540,  542,  604;  Chris- 
topher, PR  269,  6/10;  Hartman, 
636 
International  economics  experts 
meeting  with  U.S.  economists, 
announcement,  PR  105,  3/11 
Oil  prices,  effect  of  increase:  586; 
Carter,  540;  Cooper,  379;  Katz, 
61;  Kissinger,  5 
Summit  meeting,   London:  Blu- 
menthal, 587;  Carter,  181,  330, 
482,  535,  538,  540,  548,  549, 
581,  582,  597,  602,  623;  Mon- 
dale, 188,  190,  195;  Vance,  520, 
586,  592,  612 
Agenda,  question  of  (Mondale), 


Economy — Continued 
Summit  meeting — Continued 
192,  193,  194,  L95 
Japanese  participation  (Vance), 

591 
Summit  Conference  Declaration 
and  Appendix,  texts,  583 
Ecuador: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

223 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  95, 
119,  244,  426,  619 
Edelman,  Marian  (see  also  Vietnam: 
MIA's:  Woodcock  Commission): 
258»,  363,  366 
Education: 
Foreign   educational   specialists' 
study  of  American  vocational 
and  technical  education,  PR  34, 
2/2 
Higher  education,  development  of, 
loan  agreement  with  Indonesia, 
36 
Cooperation  in  culture,   education, 
science  and  technology,  inter- 
governmental      exchanges 
agreement  with  Hungary,  426, 
580 
Joint  Committee  on  U.S. -Japan 
Cultural  and  Educational  Coop- 
eration,  amendment  of  1968 
agreement,  304 
Namibians,  U.S.  assistance  (Scran- 
ton),  44,  53-54 
Visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an 
educational,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural character,   international 
circulation,   agreement   (1949) 
facilitating,  Cuba,  206 
Egypt: 

Israeli  relations,  question  of:  Sadat, 

212;  Vance,  217 
King  Tutankhamen  exhibit  in  U.S. 

(Carter),  434 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  80,  274, 

275,  304,  476,  579 
U.S.  aid:  Sadat,  211;  Vance,  217, 

226,  288 
U.S.    arms   sales,    question    of 

(Vance),  215,  217,  232 
U.S.  sale  of  nuclear  reactors,  ques- 
tion of  (Vance),  232 
U.S.  visit  of  President  Sadat:  Car- 
ter, 434;  Sadat,  435 
Program  for  official  visit,  PR  157, 
4/1 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance:  Sadat, 
211;  Vance,  211 
Arrival  statement,  PR  62,  2/18 
Departure  statement,  PR  64,  2/18 
El  Salvador,  treaties,  agreements, 

etc.,  15,  120,  156,  304,  387 
Emery,  Fred,  533 

Energy  sources  and  problems  (see 
also  Nuclear  energy):  584,  585; 
Boeker,  441;  Carter,  332,  335, 
547,  581;  Cooper,  382,  649;  Ford, 
132;  Katz,  65;  Mondale,  183; 
Vance,  336,  520,  564 
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Energy — Continued 
Gas-cooled  reactor  concepts  and 
technology,   agreement  with 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
244 
International   Energy   Agency: 
Cooper,  382;  Katz,  66,  641;  Kis- 
singer, 104;  Vance,  565 
International   Energy   Institute, 

proposed  (Ikle),  25 
International  energy  program, 
agreement  (1974),   accession, 
New  Zealand,  244 
Transit    pipeline    treaty    with 
Canada,  206 
Ratification  urged  (Carter),  425 
Signature,  178 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  (Mon- 

dale),  185,  189 
U.S.  energy  policy:  673 n;  Carter, 
533,  540,  542,  671;  Cooper,  382; 
Ford,  99,   133;  Katz,  640;  Kis 
singer,  104;  Mondale,  189;  Nye, 
562;  Vance,  564,  648 
World  energy  conference,  question 
of  (Carter),  432 
Environmental  problems  and  control 
(see  also  Water):  Carter,  123 
Environmental  modification  con- 
vention (1977):  Ford,  133;  Mar- 
tin,  17;  Vance,  514;  PR  221. 
5/18 
Signatures:  Belgium,   Bolivia, 
Bulgaria,      Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,   Canada,  Czechoslo- 
vakia,  Denmark,   Ethiopia, 
Finland,  German  Democratic 
Republic,   Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,   Hungary,   Ice- 
land,  Iran,   Ireland,   Italy, 
Lebanon,    Liberia,    Luxem- 
bourg,  Mongolia,   Morocco, 
Netherlands,   Norway,   Po- 
land, Portugal,   Romania, 
Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Uganda,   Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.K.,  U.S.,  Yemen,  643 
Text  of  convention,  27 
U.S.  signature  (Vance),  633 
Environmental  protection  and  im- 
provement,  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  Iran,  16 
International  environmental  impact 
statement,   proposed  treaty. 
Department  position  (Mink), 
385 
NATO  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges   of   Modern    Society 
(NAC),  12 
World  Environment  Day  Program, 
PR  225,  5/21 
Ethiopia  (Vance),  519 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   119, 
304,  643 
Europe:  (see  also  East- West  relations 
and  names  of  individual  coun- 
tries): 
Acid  rain  problem  (Mink),  386 
Eastern:  Hartman,  638;  Kissinger, 


Europe — Continued 
Eastern — Continued 
105 
Human  rights  issues:  154;  Chris- 
topher,  289;  Hartman,  639; 
Vance,  138,  140 
Final  Act  of  Helsinki  Conference: 
Implementation,     need     for: 
Hartman,  638;  Mondale,  184; 
NAC,   10;   Robinson,    108; 
Vance,  669 
Review  conference,   Belgrade: 
Carter,  305,  330,  545,  599, 
627;  Hartman,  638;  Mondale, 
184,  666;  NAC,  602;  Vance, 
507,  669 
U.S. -Romanian   consultations, 
PR  249,  6/1 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions: Carter,   159,  357,  413, 
598,  599;  Ford,   133;  Hartman, 
637;  Kissinger,  3,  106;  Mondale, 
184;  NAC,  11;  Vance,  150,  166, 
168,  399,  519 
U.S.  force  withdrawal,  question 

of  (Vance),  152 
Western   summation   of  11th 
round,  482 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty 
and  Voice  of  America:  Carter, 
423;  Vance,  394 
Western:     Carter,     330,     534; 
Hartman,  635 
Communist  participation  in  gov- 
ernment, question  of  (Car- 
ter), 535,  546 
Economic  and  political  crises, 
question  of:   Carter,   541; 
Hartman,  636 
Unification:      Carter,      598; 
Hartman,   635,   636;   Kis- 
singer, 3 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale: 
181;  Callaghan,  312;  Carter, 
161,   181,  243,  549;   Habib, 
319;    Mondale,    182,    191; 
Vance,  168 
European  Community:  Carter,  534, 
541,    598;   Christopher,    682; 
Hartman,  635,  636 
Fishing  by  member  countries  off 
U.S.  coasts,  agreement:  206; 
Ridgway,  177,  272 
Signature,  205 
Excess  property  transfer  agreement 

with  Guatemala,  644 
Executive  orders,  Presidential  Advis- 
ory Board  on  Ambassadorial  Ap- 
pointments (11970),  202 
Expositions,   international,   protocol 
revising  convention  (1928):  Fin- 
land, 327;  Norway,  274;  Romania, 
155 
Extradition  (Hansell),  679 
Bilateral  agreements  with:  Finland, 
643;  Tonga  (continuation  in 
force    of    prior    U.S. -U.K. 
agreement),  620 


Crown  Prince  Fahd  bin  Abd  al-Aziz  al 
Saud,  671,  672;  Carter,  673 
Program  for  official  visit,  PR  222, 
5/20 
Farmer,  Thomas  L.  (Carter),  658 
Fascell,  Dante,  374 
Fawzi,  Ahmed,  224 
Feldman,  Mark  B.,  554 
Fendrick,  Mark,  314 
Ferch,  John  A.,  447 
Finland: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  36,  155, 

303,  327,  356,  643,  667 
U.S.    Ambassador   (Ridgway), 
swearing  in,  PR  234,  5/27 
Fish  and  fisheries: 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  tunas,  in- 
ternational convention  (1966), 
Soviet  Union,  274 
Cooperation  in  fisheries,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Korea,  termi- 
nation, 327-328 
Fisheries  off  the  coast  of  the  U.S.: 
Bulgaria,  36,  59,  327;  China, 
Republic   of,    327;    German 
Democratic   Republic,   856; 
Korea,  80,   107,  328;  Poland, 
328,  PR  264,  6/8;  Romania.  15; 
Soviet  Union,  328;  Spain,  207, 
235,  328,  388 
Canada:  274,  PR  30,   1/29;  Ridg- 
way, 176 
Cuba:  421,  484,  504,  687;  Carter, 

315;  Vance,  169,  282,  283 
EEC:  205,  206;  Ridgway,  176,  272 
Japan:  178,   180,  356,  427;  Ridg- 
way, 176,  272 
North  Atlantic,  conduct  of  fishing 
operations,   convention  (1967): 
Belgium,   Denmark,   Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (with  res- 
ervation) (applicable  to  West 
Berlin),  Netherlands  (for  King- 
dom in  Europe),  274 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  in- 
ternational convention  (1950), 
Canada,  80 
U.S.   withdrawal  (Robinson),  80, 
95 
Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement  with 

Canada,  275 
Shrimp,  bilateral  agreements  with: 
Brazil,  179,  326,  327,  667;  Cuba 
(termination),  504,  687 
Sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
Fraser  River  system,  protocol 
to   amend   convention  with 
Canada,  275,  425 
U.S.    Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  im- 
plementation   and     effects 
(Ridgway),  175 
U.S.  200-mile  fishery  jurisdiction: 
687;  Brown,  273;  Ridgway,  272; 
Robinson,  95 
Cuba:  484;  Carter,  315 
Whaling  operations  from  land  sta- 
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Fish  and  fisheries — Continued 
Whaling — Continued 

tions  in   North  Pacific  Ocean, 
international  observer  status, 
agreement  with  Japan,  531 
FitzGerald,  Garret,  377 
Food  production  and  shortages  (see 
also  Agriculture):  Young,  496 
Food  grain  transfer  agreement  with 

Rwanda,  620 
International  grain  reserves,  pro- 
posed: Ferch,  450;  Vance,  647; 
Young,  496 
Non-fat  dry  milk,   transfer  of, 
agreement  with  Philippines, 
244 
UNICEF  agreement  re  transfers  of 

foods,  644 
U.S.  aid  (see  also  Public  Law  480), 
appropriation  request  FY  1978: 
Carter,  341;  Vance,  239,  287, 
338;  PR  109,  3/16 
Ford,  Gerald: 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments: 
Commodities  and  raw  materials, 

131 
Defense,  100 

Economy,  international,  129 
Energy,  99,  132 
Foreign  policy,  98 
International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development,  signature 
of  articles  of  agreement,  70 
International  Monetary  Fund,  130 
Multinational  corporations  and  in- 
ternational investment,  131 
NATO,  13 
Nuclear  nonproliferation,   23 

(quoted),  133 
OPEC  oil  price  increases,  67 
State  of  the  Union,  97 
Trade,  130,  132 
Meeting  with  Prime  Minister  An- 
dreotti  of  Italy,   remarks,    12 
Messages  and  reports  to  Con- 
gress: 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,   16th  annual  report, 
transmittal,  132 
Cyprus,  seventh  progress  report, 

transmittal,  93 
International  economic  report, 

transmittal,  129 
Tribute  to  (Kissinger),  84 
U.S.  Sinai  Support  Mission,  sec- 
ond report,  transmittal,  134 
Foreign  aid  (see  also  Development 
assistance,   Military  assistance, 
and  Security  assistance):  Bolen, 
577;  Carter,  331,  340;  Vance,  236, 
284,  328c,  336,  617,  646,  PR  109, 
3/16;  Young,  494,  511,  575 
East  Asia  (Holbrooke),  322 
Human  rights  linkage:  Carter,  341, 
490,   626;  Christopher,  289; 
Cooper,  385;  Holbrooke,  322, 
325,      326;      Oakley,      343; 
Schaufele,  528;  Vance,  237,  285, 


Foreign  aid — Continued 
Human  rights — Continued 

337,  506,  507,  614,  646,  PR  109, 
:;/l(i 
Multilateral  aid  programs  (sec  also 
names    of   organizations): 
Boeker,   198;  Carter,  262,  315, 
490,  625;  Vance,  238,  239,  286, 
337,  338,  511,  617,  646,  PR  109, 
3/16 
Harkin  amendment  (Carter),  458 
South  Asia,  U.S.  appropriation  re- 
quest FY  1978  (Dubs),  344 
Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  appropriation 
request  FY  1978  (Oakley),  342 
Foreign  investment  in  U.S.  (Ford), 

132 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.: 
Change  of  administration:  Carter, 
259,  264,  265,  329,  533;  Ford, 
97;  Kissinger,  2,  4,  88;  Vance, 
394,  397,  406 
Confidentiality  (Kissinger),  86 
Congress,  role  (Vance),  141,  146 
Congressional  documents  relating 
to,  lists,   14,  58,  67,  94,   116, 
134,   174,  201,  243,  291,  321, 
424,  493,  530,  642,  680 
Congressional- Executive  respon- 
sibilities (Ford),  99 
Development:    Kissinger,    104; 

Vance,  510 
Foreign  policy  conference,  San  Di- 
ego, announcement,  PR  25,  1/27 
Foreign  policy  conference  for 
editors  and  broadcasters,  an- 
nouncement, PR  246,  5/31 
Kissinger,   achievements   (Kis- 
singer), 84 
Morality  vs.  pragmatism:  Carter, 
623";  Kissinger,  5,  85,  89,  PR 
613,  12/20/76 
Open  nature:  Carter,  260,  329,  334, 

357,  358,  546,  656;  Young,  575 
President-Secretary  of  State  rela- 
tionship (Kissinger),  85 
Principles,  objectives,  and  purpose: 
Carter,  123,  161,  259,  533,  621; 
Kissinger,  2,  81;  Mondale,  183; 
Vance,  126,  236,  285,  617 
Priorities:  Carter,  254,  265,  329, 
334,  533;  Kissinger,  3;  Mondale, 
184;  Vance,  168 
Town  meeting,   Los  Angeles,  an- 
nouncement, PR  208,  5/12 
Foreign   Relations  of  the   United 
States,  1949,  volume  VII,  part  2, 
The  Far  East  and  Australasia, 
released,  620 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,   1950,   volume  II,   The 
United  Nations;  The  Western 
Hemisphere,  released,  16 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1950,  volume  VII,  Korea, 
released,  304 
Foreign  Service:  Carter,  259;   Kis- 
singer, 88,  127;  Vance,  125 
Awards  ceremony  honoring  Foreign 


Foreign  Service — Continued 
Awards  ceremony — Continued 

Service  officers  for  service  in 
Vietnam  (Kissinger),   PR   13, 
1/19 
Consulate-General  Rosslyn  training 
facility,  opening  of,  PR   104, 
3/10 
France: 
Abu  Daoud,  release  of  (Mondale), 

192 
Concorde:  Carter,   543-544;   Mon- 
dale, 189;  Vance,  281 
Nuclear  sales  to  Pakistan,  pro- 
posed: Carter,  265,  543;  Dubs, 
345;  Mondale,  192,  193;  Vance, 
145,  281,  537 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   135, 

206,  275,  303,  304,  667 
U.S. -France  Cooperative  Science 
Program,  annual  review  meet- 
ing, joint  statement,  523 
Visit  of  President  Carter,  question 

of  (Carter),  604,  606 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance: 
Arrival  statement,  PR  160,  4/1 
Remarks  following  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  de  Guirin- 
gaud,  PR  164,  4/4 
Remarks  following  meeting  with 
French  President  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  PR  163,  4/4 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale 
(Mondale),  189,  192 
Freed,  Kenneth,  144,  147 
Fu,  Norman,  278 

Fukuda,  Takeo,  visit  to  U.S.  (Mon- 
dale), 190,  196 
Program  of  official  visit,  PR  112, 

2'18 
Text  of  joint  communique,  375 


Gambia,  international  civil  aviation 

convention  (1944),  adherence,  619 

Gardner,  Richard  N.,  Ambassador  to 

Italy,  swearing  in,  PR  113,  3/18 
Gas,  bacteriological  warfare,  Geneva 
convention  (1928):  Jordan,  451; 
Qatar,  155;  Uruguay,  667 
General  Assembly,  U.N.: 
Resolutions,  texts: 
Environmental  modification  tech- 
niques, draft  convention,  27 
Hostages,    draft   convention 

against  taking  of,  74 
Namibia,  situation  resulting  from 
illegal  occupation  by  South 
Africa,  46 
Rhodesia,  enforcement  of  sanc- 
tions, 57 
South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization,  observer  status, 
48 
Torture,  protection  of  persons 

from,  79 
Zimbabwe,  56 
Special  session  on  disarmament, 
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General  Assembly — Continued 
Special  session — Continued 

1978  (Martin),  19 
31st  session,   assessment  (Scran- 
ton),  68 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treat- 
ment of  wounded  and  sick  in 
armed  forces,  of  wounded,  sick, 
and  shipwrecked   members  of 
armed  forces  at  sea,  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  of  protection  of  civil- 
ian persons,  ratification,  Bolivia, 
531 
Genocide  convention,  U.S.  ratification 
urged:  Carter,  332,  (576;  Chris- 
topher, 676;  Hansell,  678 
Genscher,  Hans-Dietrick,  visit  of  Sec- 
retary Vance,  arrival  statement, 
PR  147,  3/31 
German     Democratic     Republic, 
treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  60, 
356,  620,  643 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 
Fifth   Annual   German-American 
Cultural  Talks,   text  of  com- 
munique, 556 
Nuclear  fuel  sales  to  Brazil,  pro- 
posed: Carter,  265,  537,  543, 
604;  Mondale,  192,  194;  Vance, 
140,  144,  145,  166,  280,  587 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  36,  119, 
155,   179,  244,  274,  387,  426, 
643,  667 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance: 
Arrival    statement    (Vance, 

Genscher),  PR  147,  3/31 
Press     conference      (Vance, 
Schmidt),  PR  153,  3/31 
Visit  of  Vice  President   Mondale 
(Mondale),  185 
Ghana,   international  telecommunica- 
tion convention  (1973),  ratifica- 
tion, 427 
Gilligan,  John  (Carter),  262 
Ginzburg,   Aleksandr:   Brown,    161; 

Carter,  160 
Goheen,  Robert  F.,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  India,  swearing  in,  PR  198,  5/3 
Gore,  Albert  (Carter),  658 
Gouglemann,  Tucker:  369;  Woodcock, 

364 
Graham,  J.A.N. ,  609 
Great  Lakes: 

International  Joint  Commission, 
Great  Lakes  water  level  advis- 
ory board,  establishment,  PR 
182,  4/19 
Levels,  discussions  with  Canada, 

PR  78,  2/22 
Water  quality  agreement,  fifth-year 
review,  446 
Greece  (Carter),  359 

Aegean  dispute  with  Turkey:  Car- 
ter, 607;  Ford,  94;  Hartman, 
636;  NAC,  12 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,  206, 

427,  503 
U.S.  bases  agreement:  Benson,  488; 
Hartman,  636;  Vance.  153 


Greece  (Carter) — Continued 

U.S.  military  assistance  (Benson), 
486,  488' 
Gromyko,  Andrei,  toast  at  luncheon 
for  Secretary  Vance,  PR  141,  3/30 
Growald,  Richard,  372 
Guatemala,    treaties,   agreements, 
etc.,   15,  80,   156,  327,  387,  504, 
644 
Guinea: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

362 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,  451, 
579,  619 
Guinea-Bissau,  IBRD,  and  IMF  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  signatures  and 
acceptance,  387 
Guiringaud,  Louis  de,  remarks  follow- 
ing meetings  with  Secretary 
Vance,   Paris,   PR  163,  4/4;  PR 
164,  4/4,  PR  247,  5/31 
Guyana,  psychotropic  substances  con- 
vention (1971),  ratification,  579 
Gwertzman,   Bernard,   102,   140, 
142,  162 


H 


Habib,  Philip  C,  318 
Swiss  deposit  of  instrument  of 
ratification  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  remarks  at 
ceremony,  PR  102,  3/9 
Haiti: 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text, 

PR  76,  2/22 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  36,  135, 
206,  244,  504 
Halperin  case  (Kissinger),  PR  607, 

12/17/76 
Hansell,  Herbert  J.,  678 
Legal  Adviser  of  State  Department, 
swearing  in,  PR  172,  4/8 
Harding,  Richard,  334 
Harr,  David  C,  award  for  service  in 
Vietnam  (Kissinger),  PR  13,  1/19 
Hart,  John,  372 
Hartman,  Arthur  A.,  374,  635 
Haynes,  Ulric,  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Algeria,  swearing  in,  PR  259, 
5/26 
Health  and  medical  research: 
Rural  sanitation  manpower  de- 
velopment training  program, 
agreement  with  Indonesia,  16 
SEATO  Medical  Research  Project 
and  SEATO  Clinical  Research 
Centre,   bilateral  agreement 
with  Thailand,  180 
Water  resource  development  (War- 
ren), 439 
World  Health  Organization,  con- 
stitution (1946): 
Amendments  to  articles  24  and 
25:  Australia,  427;  Egypt,  80; 
Ethiopia,   119;  Niger,   Nor- 
way, 80;  Saudi  Arabia,  135 
Amendments  to  articles  34  and 
55:  Bahamas,  35;  Central  Af- 


Health — Continued 
World  Health  Org. — Continued 

rican  Empire,  135;  Comoros, 
155;  Iraq,   179;   Mongolia,  , 
Saudi  Arabia,   135;  Surinam, 
155;  Yemen  (Aden),  179 
Entry  into  force,  179 
Heck,  L.  Douglas,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Nepal,  swearing  in,  PR  261, 
6/6 
Herman,  George,  245 
Hess,  Stephen,  44,  48 
Holbrooke,  Richard  C,  322,  675 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs,   swearing 
in,  PR  145,  3/31 
Holy  See.  See  Vatican  City  State 
Honduras,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

15,  156,  620 
Hong  Kong: 
Textile  agreement  with   U.S., 

amendment,  text,  PR  44,  2/10 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  156,  531 
Horbal,  Koryne,  head  of  U.S.  delega- 
tion to'ECLA  Conference,   PR 
270,  6/10 
Hostages,   draft  convention  against 
taking  of:  Bennett,  74;  Rosen- 
stock,  72 
General  Assembly  resolution,  text, 
74 
Housing  for  low-income  families,  loan 

agreement  with  Portugal,  452 
Hovey,  Graham,  162 
Huang  Chen  (Carter),  606 
Human  rights  (see  also  under  Foreign 
aid):  Carter,  121,  161,  252,  265, 
305,   330,   334,   359,   454,   508 
(quoted),  533,  539,  544,  547,  599, 
621,  622,  626,  646,  676;  Chris- 
topher, 289,  676-677,  682;  Han- 
sell,  678;   Hartman,   635,   638; 
Mondale,     661;     NAC,     602; 
Schaufele,   528;  Todman,   444; 
Vance,   138,   139,   170,  246,  391, 
396,  505,  517,  617,  PR  109,  3/16; 
PR  130,  3/28;  Young,  571 
American  convention  (1969),   U.S., 

677 
Chile:  Carter,  305;  Myerson,   78; 

Vance,  146 
Cuba:  Carter,  253,  265,  315;  Vance, 

147 
Czechoslovakia  (Brown),  154 
Eastern  Europe:  Christopher,  289; 
Hartman,  639;  Vance,  591-592, 
669 
Helsinki  agreement:  154;  Carter, 
252,  305;  NAC,  10;  Robinson, 
112;  Vance,  507 
Four  freedoms:  Christopher,  682; 
Vance,    505,    682   (quoted); 
Young,  495 
Human  Rights  Day  and  Week,  1976, 

29 
Indonesia  (Oakley),  343 
Interference  in  internal  affairs  dis- 
tinguished:  Hartman,   638; 
Vance,  246,  277,  506 
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Human  rights — Continued 
Iran:  Carter,  544;  Vance,  613,  615 
Korea:  Holbrooke,  325;  Vance,  146 
Latin  America:  Carter,   454,   456; 

Luers,  348;  Vance,  507 
Northern  Ireland,  377 
Philippines  (Holbrooke),  326 
South  Africa:  Habib,  318;  Hess,  49; 
Mondale,     663,     664,     665; 
Schaufele,  464 
Soviet   Union.    See   under  Soviet 

Union 
Thailand  (Oakley),  343 
Torture,   protection  against.   See 

under  Torture 
Uganda:  Brown,  250;  Carter,  252, 

314;  Vance,  245,  278,  280 
U.N.    High    Commissioner   for 
Human    Rights,    proposed: 
Carter,  333;  Young,  500-501 
U.N.   Human  Rights  Commission 
(Carter),  333 
U.S.   delegation  head  (Lowen- 
stein),  announcement,  PR  41, 
2/7 
U.N.   role  and  need  for  action: 
Carter,   332;   Seranton,   69; 
Vance,  505;  Young,  500 
U.S.  (Carter),  261 
Zaire  (Carter),  482 
Hungary: 
Culture,  education,   science  and 
technology,  cooperation,  inter- 
governmental      exchanges 
agreement  with  U.S.,  426 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  80,  119, 
120,  504,  580,  643,  667 
Hupp,  Robert  P.,  49 
King  Hussein  I,  520,  521 
Hydrographic  Organization,   Interna- 
tional, convention  (1967);  Soviet 
Union,  303;  Zaire,  136 


I 


Iceland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

36,  304,  579,  643 
Iglesias,  Enrique  (Young),  567 
Ikle,  Fred  C,  22 
Imports,  U.S.  (see  also  Trade): 
Color  television  sets  from  Japan, 

limitation  on,  684 
Meat  imports,  limitation,  bilateral 
agreements:  Australia,   155, 
179;  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Re- 
public, El  Salvador,  156;  Haiti, 
206;  Guatemala,  Honduras,  156; 
Mexico,  328;  New  Zealand,  156, 
180;  Nicaragua,  Panama,  156; 
U.K.,  244 
Meat  imports,  1977  negotiations,  92 
Market  disruption  problems:  657; 
Blumenthal,  590;  Carter,  537; 
Cooper,  383 
Shoe  industry  import  negotiations 

planned  (Carter),  463 
Sugar,  import  support  program,  657 
Inaugural  address  (Carter),  121 
Income  tax,  reimbursement  of  U.S. 


Income  tax — Continued 

income  tax,  bilateral  agreements 
re  procedure:  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  304; 
World  Tourism  Organization,  304 
India  (Hartman),  637 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

35 
Regional  relations  (Dubs),  344 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,    135, 

156,  179,  206,  426 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Goheen),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  198,  5/3 
U.S.  economic  aid  (Dubs),  344 
U.S.  nuclear  fuel  sales,  question  of 
(Vance),  140,  614 
Indian  Ocean,  demilitarization,  pro- 
posed: Brzezinski,  415;  Carter, 
309,   331,  357,   410,  545,   623; 
Christopher,  684 
"Secret"  discussions,  question  of 
(Vance),  614 
Indochina  (Holbrooke),  322 
Indonesia: 
Citanduy  River  Basin  development, 

loan  agreement  with  U.S.,  16 
Human  rights  (Oakley),  343 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  16,  36, 

179,  274,  304,  356,  619 
U.S.  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance,  FT  1978,   appropriation 
request:  Benson,  486;  Oakley, 
342 
Industrial  democracies:  Carter,  602, 
604,  623;  Christopher,  682;  Ford. 
13,  98,   129;  Kissinger,  6,   102; 
Mondale,  183 
Industrial  property: 
Convention  of  Paris  (1883,  as  re- 
vised): Bahamas,  35;  Italy,  179; 
Surinam,  35;  Zambia,  303; 
Locarno  agreement  re  international 
classification  for  industrial  de- 
signs  (1968),    ratification, 
Netherlands,  136 
Nice  agreement  (1957)  as  revised: 
Finland,  France,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Hungary, 
667;  Italy,   179,  667;  Monaco, 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Soviet 
Union,   Spain,   Switzerland, 
Tunisia,  U.K.,  U.S.,  667 
Information,   confidential  and  clas- 
sified, access  and  disclosure  (Car- 
ter), 263,  307 
Intelligence  Oversight   Board,  ap- 
pointments (Carter),  658 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(Carter),  456 
Agreement  establishing  (1959): 
Austria,  France,  Netherlands, 
303 
Appropriation  request  FY   1978: 
Boeker,  200;  Carter,  340,  454; 
Vance,  239,  287 
Interdependence  of  modern  world: 
Christopher,  PR  269,  6/10;  Ford, 
130;  Kissinger,  5,  89;  Young,  497 
Economic:  375,  583;  Callaghan,  313; 


Interdependence — Continued 
Economic — Continued 

Cooper,  381;  Vance,  237,  284, 
336,  511,  PR  109,  3/16 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(see  also  under  Nuclear  energy): 
Ikle,  23;  Martin,  20 
Statute     (1956),     acceptance, 
Nicaragua,  387 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development:  Bolen,  578; 
Carter,  315,  538,  583;  Vance,  646 
Appropriation  request  FY   1978: 
Boeker,   199;  Holbrooke,  323; 
Vance,  239,  286 
Articles  of  agreement  (1944),  signa- 
ture and  acceptance,  Guinea- 
Bissau,  387 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, U.S.  income  tax  reimburse- 
ment, agreement,  304 
International  Court  of  Justice,  statute 
(1945):  Angola,  Western  Samoa, 
155 
International   Development  Associa- 
tion: 586;  Bolen,  578;  Vance,  646 
Appropriation  request  FY   1978: 
Boeker,  200;  Carter,  332,  340, 
341;  Cooper,  384;  Vance,  239, 
287,  337,  338,  617,  PR  109,  3/16 
International   Finance  Corporation 
(Vance),  646 
Appropriation  request  FY   1978: 
Boeker,  200;  Vance,  239,  287 
International  Labor  Organization, 
U.S.   relations  under  review 
(Brown),  197 
International  Monetary  Fund: 
Articles  of  agreement  (1944),  signa- 
ture and  acceptance,   Guinea- 
Bissau,  387 
Expansion  needed:  583,  5»5;  Blu- 
menthal,  587;   Carter,   583; 
Cooper,  650;  Vance,  520,  646 
Floating  exchange  rate  amendment 
(revision  of  Acts  of  Agree- 
ment), Ford,  130 
Italy,  negotiations  (Mondale),  188 
Less  developed  countries  financing: 
586;  Boeker,   199;  Carter,  315, 
332,  538;  Cooper,  382;  Ford, 
131;  Katz,  64;  Vance,  647 
Trust  Fund,  proposed  (Ford),  130 
U.S.  appropriation  request  FY  1978 
(Carter),  315,  332 
International  organizations,   protocol 
2  annexed  to  universal  copyright 
convention  (1952)  concerning  ap- 
plication of,  accession,  Poland, 
327 
Intoxicating  liquors,  prevention  of 
smuggling,  convention  with  Cuba, 
531 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad: 
651;  Ford,  131;  Vance,  646 
Latin  America  (Carter),  455 
South  Africa  (Schaufele),  470 
Iran: 
Human  rights:  Carter,  544;  Vance, 
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Iran — Continued 
Human  rights — Continued 

613,  615 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  16,  36, 
96,  275,  427,  531,  619,  643,  688 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Sullivan),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  260,  5/27 
U.S.  military  and  other  sales,  ques- 
tion of  (Vance),  613,  614,  615 
U.S.  relations  (Vance),  613 
U.S.  visit  of  Shah  of  Iran,  proposed 

(Vance),  612,  615 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance  (Vance), 
612 
Arrival  statement,  PR  211,  5/13 
Departure  statement,   PR  216, 
5/15 
Iraq,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  179, 

356,  619 
Ireland,   treaties,   agreements,  etc., 

531,  643 
Iribarren  Borges,  Igracio,  35 
Israel: 
Economic  and  political  stability, 

agreements  with  U.S.,  16 
Elections:  Carter  624,  656,  673; 
Vance,  632,  PR  221,  5/18 
U.S.   preferences,   question  of: 
Carter,  656;  Vance,  232 
Resignation  of  Prime  Minister 

Rabin  (Carter),  461 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  16,  36, 

275,  426,  451,  452,  531,  620 
UNESCO  assignment  of  Israel  to 
European    regional    group 
(Toussaint),  241 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Lewis),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  197,  5/2 
U.S.  military  and  other  aid:  Ben- 
son, 487,  488;  Carter,  605,  607, 
625;  Kissinger,   107;  Scranton, 
38;  Vance,  288,  608,  609,  614 
Concussion  bombs  (see  also  under 
Armaments):   Sadat,   211; 
Vance,  163,  210,  212,  214.  PR 
58,  2/17 
General  Assembly  resolution, 
text,  40 
U.S.  relations:  Carter,  605,  624; 

Vance,  PR  58,  2/17 
U.S.  sale  of  nuclear  reactors,  ques- 
tion of  (Vance),  232 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Begin, 
question  of:  Carter,  605;  Vance, 
514 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Rabin: 
Carter,  310;  Rabin,  311 
Program  for  official  visit,  PR  98, 
3/4 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  209,  328c 
Toast,  PR  61,  2/17;  PR  62,  2/17 
Italy: 
Economic  problems  (Mondale),  188, 

195 
Libyan  purchase  of  percent  of  Fiat 

industry  (Kissinger),  1 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   136, 

155,  179,  579,  643,  667 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Gardner),  swear- 


Italy — Continued 

U.S.  Ambassador, — Continued 

ing  in,  PR  113,  3/18 
U.S.   Visit  of  Prime  Minister  An- 

dreotti:  12;  Ford,  12 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale 

(Mondale),  187,  195 


Jackman,  Oliver  Hamlet,  627 
Jamaica: 

Prime  Minister  Patterson,  joint 
communique  following  meeting 
with  Secretary  Vance,  PR  99, 
3/6 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  136, 
426,  476 

U.S.  security  assistance  (Benson), 
488 
Japan: 

Asian  role  and  interests  (Hol- 
brooke), 326 

Economic  role  (Vance),  591,  592 

Fishing  off  shores  of  U.S.,  agree- 
ment: 178;  Ridgway,  176,  272 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text, 
PR  63,  2/17 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  16, 
180,  206,  304,  356,  427,  531, 
644,  688 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Mansfield):  Car- 
ter, 548-549 
Swearing  in,  PR  231,  5/25 

U.S.  limitation  on  imports  of 
Japanese  color  television  sets, 
684 

U.S.  relations:  Carter,  547,  549; 
Ford,  98;  Holbrooke,  322;  Mon- 
dale, 191;  Nye,  559 

U.S.  security  assistance  (Benson), 
489 

U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  Korea, 
Japanese  interests:  376;  Carter, 
307;  Holbrooke,  322;  Mondale, 
191,  196 

U.S.    visit    of   Prime    Minister 
Fukuda:  375:  Mondale,  190,  196 
Program  of  official  visit,  PR  112, 
3/18 

Visit  of  President  Carter,  question 
of  (Carter),  549 

Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale: 
181;  Carter,  549;  Mondale,  190, 
191,  196 
Jefferson,  Thomas  (quoted),  128 
Jordan: 

CIA  payments  to  King  Hussein: 
Carter,  251;  Vance,  214 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  60,  327, 
388,  427,  451 

U.S.  economic  aid,  question  of 
(Vance),  288 

U.S.  military  aid  (Benson),  486 

U.S.  visit  of  King  Hussein:  Carter, 
520,  522;  King  Hussein,  521 
Program  of  official  visit,  PR  184, 
4/21 

Visit  of  Secretary  Vance  (Vance), 
217 


Jordan — Continued 

Visit  of  Secretary  Vance — 
Continued 

Arrival  statement,  PR  69,  2/18 
Judicial  matters: 

Execution  of  penal  sentences;  bilat- 
eral agreements  with: 
Canada,  275 

U.S.      ratification      urged 
(Carter),  493 
Mexico,  16 
U.S.      ratification      urged 
(Carter),  242 
Mutual  assistance  in  administration 
of  justice  re  Boeing  Company 
matter,   bilateral  agreements 
with:  Canada,  327;  Venezuela, 
688 


Kalb,  Marvin,  140,  245,  277,  281,  292 
Karamat,  Roel  F.,  35 
Katz.  Julius  L.,  61,  172,  292,  640 
Kennedy,  John  F.  (quoted),  527 
Kenya: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

362 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  95,  303, 

426,  427 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Le  Melle), 
swearing  in,  PR  228,  5/23 
Kim,  Stephen  Cardinal  (Carter),  621 
Kim,  Yong  Shik,  557 
Kissinger,  Henry  A.: 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments: 
Achievements  and  disappoint- 
ments, question  of,  3,  84,  102 
Africa  (quoted),  58 
Arab-Israeli   conflict,    2,    39 
(quoted),  85,   104,   PR  607, 
12/17/76 
Shuttle  diplomacy,    105,   PR 
607,  12/17/76 
Arms  control  and  disarmament,  3 
China,  People's  Republic  of,  4,  87 
China,  Republic  of,  105 
CIEC,  postponement,  4 
Cuba,  question  of  role  in  Carib- 
bean, PR  607,  12/17/76 
Decisionmaking,  107 
East-West  relations,  6,  102 
Energy,  104 
Europe,  3 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions, 106 
Farewell  remarks,  PR  17,  1/21 
Foreign  policy,  2,  3,  4,  5,  81,  88, 

104,  PR  613,  12/20/76 
Foreign  Service,  88,  127 
Foreign  Service  officers,  awards 
ceremony  for  service  in  Viet- 
nam, PR  13,  1/19 
Future  plans,  4 

Halperin  case,  PR  607,  12/17/76 
Israel,  security,  support,  90,  106 
Namibia,  PR  607,  12/17/76 
NATO,  1,  3 
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Kissinger,  Henry  A. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Spain,   question  of  participa- 
tion, 5,  PR  607,  12/17/76 
North-South  relations,   104,  PR 

607,  12/17/76 
Oil  prices,  5 
Rhodesia: 
Conference,  prospects,  1,  4.  7, 

54  (quoted) 
Settlement,  prospects,  103,  PR 
6H7.  12/17/76 
SALT,  86,  103 

Secretary  General  Waldheim, 
meeting  with,  PR  607,  12/17/ 
76 
Security,  106 
Security  Adviser  and  Secretary  of 

State  roles  compared,  85 
Sino-Soviet  relationships,  105 
South  Africa,  racial  violence,  48 

(quoted) 
Soviet  Union,  105 
U.K.  Prime  Minister  Callaghan, 
question  of  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion, PR  607,  12/17/76 
Vance,  Cyrus,  6 
Vietnam  war,  82,  87,  103 
Watergate,  103 
Interview,  transcript,  102 
News  conferences,  1,  6 
Questions  and  answers,  84 

At  U.N.,  PR  607,  12/17/76 
Tribute  to  Waldheim,  PR  607,   12/ 

17/76 
Visit  to  Europe,  1 
Kitchen,  James,  host  of  foreign  policy 
cv"f..ciice,  San  Diego,  PR  25, 
1/27 
Klurfeld,  Jim,  140 
Knutson,  Lawrence  L.,  124 
Kondracke,  Morton,  139,  143 
Korea,  North,  U.S.  travel  restrictions 

removed:  346;  Carter,  305 
Korea,  Republic  of  (Vance),  145 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 
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Fisheries  agreement  with  U.S., 

signature,  joint  statement,  107 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 

States,   1950,    volume   VII, 

Korea,  released,  304 

Human  rights:   Holbrooke,   325; 

Vance,  146 
Intelligence  operations  in  U.S., 

question  of  (Vance),  248 
Security,  U.S.  support:  Ford,  98; 

Mondale,  196 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  80,  136, 

155,  303,  327,  579 
U.S.  arms  sales  (Benson),  487 
U.S.  economic  assistance,  phasing 

out  (Holbrooke),  324 
U.S.  troop  withdrawal  with  con- 
tinuation of  air  cover,  proposed: 
376;  Benson,  489;  Carter,  307, 
653,  655;  Holbrooke,  322,  324; 
Mondale,  191,  196 
Kourouma,  Daouda,  362 


Krimsky,  George,  expulsion  from 
Soviet  Union:  160;  Carter.  160 

Kunene,  Musa  Simon,  362 

Kuwait,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.. 
303,  427,  579 


Laingen,   L.   Bruce,  Ambassador  to 
Malta,  swearing  in,  PR  603,   12/ 
13/76 
Laise,  Carol,  awards  ceremony  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  for  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam,  remarks,  PR  13, 
1/19 
Lamont,  Bishop  Donal  (Carter),  621 
Laos: 
International  telecommunication 
convention  (1973),   ratification, 
304 
U.S.  economic  and  other  relations, 
question  of.  Woodcock  Report, 
371,  373 
Woodcock  Commission,  MIA's:  258; 
Carter,  359,  363;  Oakley,  344; 
Woodcock,  364 
Text  of  report.  366,  370 
Latin  America  (see  also  names  of  in- 
dividual countries): 
Caribbean-American   exchange, 

phase  II,  PR  158,  4/1 
Caribbean-American   seminar, 
fourth,  Santo  Domingo,  PR  35, 
2/3 
Caribbean  Trade  and  Development 
Conference,    announcement, 
program,  PR  266,  6/9 
Economic  growth  with  social  justice 

(Young),  567 
Foreign   Relations  of  the   United 
States,  1950,   volume  II,   The 
United  Nations;  The  Western 
Hemisphere,  released  16 
Nuclear-free  zone,  protocol  I  (1967): 
Carter,  455 
U.S.  signature,  643 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can Week,  1977  (Carter),  350 
Pan  American  Day  address  (Car- 
ter), 453 
U.S.  arms  sales  policy:  Todman, 
444;  Vance,  210,  231,  PR  58, 
2/17 
U.S.  relations,  interests,  and  role: 
Carter,  330,  453,  625;  Ford,  98; 
Luers,  347;  Young,  573 
U.S.   security  assistance  policy 
(Todman),  444 
Law,  Private,  International  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  (UNID- 
ROIT),  Statute,  amendments  to 
articles  5,  11,  and  16,  entry  into 
force,  206 
Law  of  the  sea: 
Conference:  Carter,  332;  Ford,  99; 
Kissinger,    104;   Mink,  385; 
Richardson,  525 
Deep  seabed  mining,  U.S.  proposed 
legislation  (Richardson),  524 


Lawyers,  pro  bono  work  (Vance),  509 
Learson,  T.  Vincent,  113 
Lebanon:  NAC,  11;  Scranton,  37,  68; 
Vance,  227,  231,  PR  58,  2/17 
Rehabilitation  and  U.S.   aid:  234; 

Department,  91 
Syrian  role  (Vance),  228,  231 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  580,  643 
Legislative  processes,  study  tour  by 
international    parliamentarians, 
PR  255,  6/3 
Leigh,  Monroe,  75 

Le  Melle,   Wilbert,   Ambassador  to 
Kenya  and  Seychelles,  swearing 
in,  PR  228,  5/23 
Leonard,  James  F.,   Deputy   U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, swearing  in,  PR  179,  4/14 
Lesotho: 
Aid  to:  Sherer,  51;  Security  Council 

resolution,  text,  52 
U.S.  development  assistance,  ap- 
propriation  request   (Vance), 
339 
Less  developed  countries  (see  also 
names  of  individual  countries): 
Boeker,   198;  Carter,  331,   575 
(quoted);    Christopher,    682; 
Hartman,  637;  Kissinger,  104,  PR 
613,   12/17/76;  Vance,  284,  510, 
645;  Young,  570 
External  borrowing:  652;  Cooper, 
380,  650;  Katz,  64 
Debt  moratorium,  U.S.  position: 
Carter,  361;  Cooper,  384,  650 
Private  banks,  role:  Boeker,  441; 
Cooper,  650 
North-South  relations:  586;  Bolen, 
577;   Carter,  455,   538,   581; 
Christopher,  683;  Cooper,  383, 
650;  Ferch,  450;  Ford,  98,  130; 
Kissinger,  4,  PR  607,  12/17/76; 
Luers,  347;  Mondale,  183,  189; 
Vance,  237,  337,  645,  PR  109, 
3/16 
Oil  price  increases,  effect:  586; 
Cooper,   380;   Katz,  63,  642; 
Vance,  511,  566,  646,  648 
Special   action   fund,   proposed: 
Cooper,  650;  Vance,  588,  589, 
646 
Technology  transfers  (Vance),  285 
Levitsky,  Melvin  (Vance),  392-393 
Lewis,  Gabriel,  627 
Lewis,  Samuel  W.,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Israel,  swearing  in,  PR  197,  5/2 
Liberia: 
Environmental  modification  con- 
vention (1977),  signature,  643 
U.S.  military  sales  program  (Ben- 
son), 487 
Libya: 
Purchase  of  percent  of  Fiat  indus- 
try in  Italy  (Kissinger),  1 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,  356, 
427,  503,  579 
Load  lines,  international  convention 
(1966):   Indonesia,   179;  Tonga, 
Uruguay,  619 
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Load  lines — Continued 
Amendments  (1971):  Algeria,   119; 
Cape  Verde,  667;  Ecuador,  244; 
Sweden,  667 
Lopez  Escobal,  Mario,  627 
Lopez  Portillo,  Jose,  visit  to  U.S.: 
Program  of  official  visit,  PR  48, 

2/11 
Text  of  joint  communique,  234 
Loran-C  power  chain  in  vicinity  of  St. 
Marys  River,   Michigan-Ontario, 
agreement  with  Canada,  451 
Low,  Stephen,  U.S.  representative  to 
Special  Consultative  Group  on 
Rhodesia,  designation,  PR  214, 
5/14 
Lowenstein,  Allard  K.,  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  head  of 
U.S.  delegation,   announcement, 
PR  41,  2/7 
Lowenstein,  James  G.,  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg,  swearing  in,  PR 
265,  6/9 
Luers,  William  H.,  347 
Host,  foreign  policy  conference,  San 
Diego,  PR  25,'l/27 
Luxembourg: 
Treaties,  agreements,   etc.,    120, 

244,  274,  643 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Lowenstein), 
swearing  in,  PR  265,  6/9 

M 

MacLeish,  Archibald  (quoted),  505 
Madfa,  Hamal  Abdel  al-,  557 
Madison,  James  (quoted),  29 
Malawi,  protection  of  diplomats  con- 
vention (1973),  accession,  356 
Malaysia: 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Miller),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  263,  6/8 
U.S.  military  assistance  and  train- 
ing agreement,  427 
U.S.   textile  agreement,   text  of 
amendment,  PR  115,  3/18 
Mali,  international  telecommunication 
convention   (1973),   ratification, 
304 
Malta: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  59,  303 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Laingen),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  603,  12/13/76 
Mansfield,  Michael  Joseph  (see  also 
Vietnam:    MIA's:    Woodcock 
Commission):  258»,  363,  366 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan  (Car- 
ter), 548-549 
Swearing  in,  PR  231,  5/25 
Mapping  arrangements,  cooperative, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Iceland, 
36 
Marder,  Murrey,  139 
Margain,  Hugo  B.,  101 
Margalit,  Dan,  228 
Maritime  matters: 
Bills  of  lading,  international  con- 
vention (1924)  for  unification  of 


Maritime  matters — Continued 
Bills  of  lading — Continued 

certain  rules  and  protocol  to 
amend  (1968),  Ecuador,  619 
Entry  into  force,  619 
Facilitation    of    international 
maritime  traffic,  convention 
(1965):  Cape  Verde,  667;  Hun- 
gary, 119 
Intergovernmental   Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization,  conven- 
tion (1948),  acceptance,  Qatar, 
667 
Amendments   (1974):  531,   Aus- 
tria,  335;   Bahamas,   387; 
Dominican   Republic,   80; 
Ecuador,  244;  Guinea,  451; 
Hungary,  80;  Saudi  Arabia, 
427;  Singapore,   136;  Syria, 
427;  U.S.,  667 
Standards  for  ship  construction, 
equipment,  and  crew  licensing 
and  training,  improvement  pro- 
posed (Carter),  422 
Tonnage  measurement  of  ships,  in- 
ternational convention  (1969), 
accession,  Tonga,  620 
Marshall,    George    Catlett:    183 
(quoted);   Carter,   681;  Christ- 
opher, 681 
Martin,  Joseph,  Jr.,  17 
Mauritania,  treaties,  agreements, 

etc.,  427,  619 
Maynes,  Charles  William,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,   swearing  in, 
PR  178,  4/14 
Mbogua,  John  Peter,  362 
McBride,  Joseph  N.,  award  for  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  (Kissinger),   PR 
13,  1/19 
McGee,  Gale  W.,   U.S.-  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  swearing 
in,  PR  143,  3/30 
McGrory,  Mary,  141 
McHenry,  Donald  F.,  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  swearing  in,  PR 
180,  4/14 
McKinley,  Brunson,  award  for  service 
in  Vietnam  (Kissinger),  PR  13, 
1/19 
Melfi,  John,  315 

Meteorological  observation  program, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Mexico, 
156 
Mexico: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

101 
Drug  traffic,  problem  (Carter),  317 
Execution  of  penal   sentences 
treaty,  U.S.  ratification  urged 
(Carter),  242 
Motor  travel  in  State  of  Sinalva, 
tourist  protection  and  assist- 
ance, PR  623,  12/31/76 
Rio  Grande,  relocation  of  channel. 


Mexico — Continued 
Rio  Grande — Continued 

Act  approving  Minute  No.  257 
of  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  644 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  16, 
36,  156,  206,  244,  304,  328,  356, 
503,  504,  531,  644 
U.S.  visit  of  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo (Luers),  350 
Program  of  official  visit,  PR  48, 

2/11 
Text  of  joint  communique,  234 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Security 
assistance): 
Bilateral  agreements  with:  Brazil 
(termination),  Jordan,   Malay- 
sia, Saudi  Arabia,  427 
Deposit  of  10  percent  of  value  of 
grant   military  assistance  and 
excess  defense  articles  fur- 
nished by  the  U.S.,  bilateral 
agreements  with:  Guatemala, 
388;    Thailand,    deposit    by 
Korea,  356 
MAAG   agreement   with   Saudi 

Arabia,  termination,  427-428 
Sale  of  military  assistance  program 
property,  bilateral  agreement 
with  Iran,  36 
U.S.  appropriation  request:  Ben- 
son, 486;  Vance,  238,  240,  288, 
336,  339,  PR  109,  3/16 
Military  mission  agreement  with  Iran, 

275 
Miller,   Robert  H.,  Ambassador  to 
Malaysia,  swearing  in,  PR  263, 
6/8 
Mink,  Patsy  T.,  385,  523 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Bureau 
of  Oceans,  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, swearing  in,  PR  137,  3/29 
World  Environment  Day,  program 
speaker,  PR  225,  5/21 
Monaco,   treaties,  agreements,   etc., 

244,  304,  667 
Mondale,  Walter  F.  (Carter),  627 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments: 
NATO,  182 
Southern  Africa,  661 
News  conference,  191 
Opening  statements,  185,  188,  189 
Visits  to: 
Europe  and  Japan:   181;  Cal- 
laghan,  312;  Carter,  161,  181, 
243,  549;  Habib,  319;  Mon- 
dale, 182,  191;  Vance,  168 
Europe  and  meeting  with  South 
African  Prime  Minister  Vors- 
ter:  659,  660,  661,  666;  Car- 
ter, 659 
Mongolia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

135,  643 
Monnet,  Jean  (quoted),  185 
Montgomery,  G.V.  (see  also  Vietnam: 
MIA's:  Woodcock  Commission): 
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Montgomery — Continued 
MIA's— Continued 
258»,  363,  366 
Mookodi,  Bias,  223 

Moose,   Richard  M.,   Deputy  Under 
Secretary   for    Management, 
swearing  in,  PR  117,  3/18 
Morocco,  treaties,  agreements,  etc. 

95,  244,  303,  427,  643 
Mozambique:  Schaufele,  466;  Vance 
147 
International  civil  aviation  conven- 
tion (1944),  adherence,  80 
Multinational  corporations  (Ford),  131 
Corrupt  practices  and  need  for  na- 
tional and  multilateral  action: 
Blumenthal,  587;  Carter,  582; 
Feldman,  554;  Vance,  589,  590 
Foreign  policy,  question  of  effect  on 
(Vance),  510 
Mutual  defense  assistant  agreement, 
agreement  amending  annex   B, 
Luxembourg,  244 
Myerson,  Jacob  M.,  77,  203 


N 


Namibia: 
Independence   and   self-deter- 
mination: 
Elections  for  constituent  assem- 
bly, proposed  (Mondale),  662, 
666 
General  Assembly   resolution, 

text,  46 
Negotiations,   prospects,   and 
progress:  Carter,  627,  659; 
Kissinger,   104,  PR  607,   12/ 
17/76;       Mondale,       662; 
Schaufele,  467;  Vance,   170, 
617 
U.S.  support:  Carter,  255,  459; 
Habib,  320;  Hess,  44;  Mon- 
dale, 661,  664,  665;  Schaufele, 
465,  467;  Scranton,  43,  68; 
Vance,  507,  512 
South  Africa,   role:  Habib,  321; 

Schaufele,  467 
South  Africa  enforcement  of  Ter- 
rorism Act  (Scranton),  44 
South  African  troops,  question  of 

withdrawal  (Mondale),  666 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organi- 
zation,  role  and  status:  47; 
Habib,      320;      Hess,      45; 
Schaufele,  467;  Scranton,  43 
U.N.      conference,      proposed 
(Schaufele),  467 
National  Security  Council,  organiza- 
tional changes  (Powell),  197 
Near  and  Middle   East  (see  also 
Arab-Israeli  conflict   and  names 
of  individual  countries ): 
Oil  routes,  question  of  effect  of  Af- 
rican situation  (Vance),  615 
U.S.  appropriation  request,  FY 
1978:  Carter,  341;  Vance,  240, 
338 


Near  and  Middle  East— Continued 
U.S.  appropriation — Continued 
Middle  East  Special  Require- 
ments  Fund  (Vance),  238, 
240,  288,  337 
U.S.   economic  relations  (Vance), 
270 
Nepal: 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Heck),  swearing 

in,  PR  261,  6/6 
U.S.  assistance  FY  1978,  appro- 
priation urged  (Dubs),  344 
Netherlands,   treaties,   agreements, 

etc.,  136,  179,  274,  303,  643,  667 
Neves,  Antonio,  140 
New  Zealand: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  156, 

180,  244,  304 
U.S.  relations  (Holbrooke),  322 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Benson), 
489 
Nicaragua,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

15,  156,  387 
Niger,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  80 
Nigeria,   treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

155,  476,  579 
Nimetz,  Matthew,  474 
Counselor  of  the  Department, 
swearing  in,  PR  171,  4/8 
Nissan,  Eli,  228 
Nixon,  Richard: 
Kissinger,   Nixon,  and  Chinese 
leaders  meetings,  question  of 
full  record  (Vance),  249,  278, 
279 
1973  message  to  North  Vietnamese 
Prime   Minister  Pham   Van 
Dong,  text,  674 
Nonintervention  (Carter),   533,  539, 

545,  548 
North  Atlantic  Council: 
London  meeting,  May:  Carter,  597, 
602,  623;  text  of  communique, 
601 
Ministerial   meeting,    Brussels: 
Carter,  9;  Kissinger,  1;  text  of 
communique,  9 
Special  session,  Brussels,  attend- 
ance by  Secretary  Vance: 
Arrival  statement,  PR  128,  3/28 
Remarks  following  meeting,  PR 
129,  3/28 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization: 
Andreotti,  14;  Carter,  9,  181,  534, 
547,  597,  604;  Christopher,  681; 
Ford,   13;  Kissinger,   1,  3;  Mon- 
dale, 182;  Nye,  559;  Vance,  519 
Defense,   modernization:   Carter, 

599;  Ford,  101;  Hartman,  635 
East/West  relations,  special  study, 
proposed:  Carter,  599,  602,  603, 
605;  Hartman,  636,  638;  NAC, 
601 
Greece  and  Turkey,   relations 

(Hartman),  636 
Spain,  question  of  admission  (Kis- 
singer), 5,  PR  607,  12/17/76 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org.— Continued 
Standardization   and   interoperabil- 
ity of  equipment   and   proce- 
dures: Carter,  535,  600,  605; 
NAC,  12 
U.S.   legislation,  proposed  (Ben- 
son), 489 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bennett),  swear- 
ing in,  PR  193,  4/29 
U.S.  consultations:   Mondale,   184, 
185;  Vance,  PR  129,  3/28,  PR 
130,  3/28 
Norway,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
60,  80,  135,  244,  274,  275,  304, 
355,  643,  667 
Notices  of  meetings: 
Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Intellectual  Property,  PR 
622,  12/29/76,  PR  196,  5/2 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea: 
Change  of  date,  PR  149,  3/31 
Partially  closed  meeting,  PR  106, 
3/11 
Advisory  Committee  on  Transna- 
tional Enterprises,  PR  80,  2/24; 
PR  220,  5/18 
Working  Group  on  Illicit  Pay- 
ments, PR  611,  12/17/76 
Working  Group  on  Transfer  of 
Technology,  PR  610,  12/17/76 
Advisory  Panel  on  Academic  Music, 

PR  609,  12/17/76 
Advisory  Panel  on  Folk  Music  and 

Jazz,  PR  240,  5/27 
Advisory  Panel  on  Music,  PR  100, 

3/7 
Conference  of  European  Posts  and 
Telecommunication  Adminis- 
trations (CEPT),  Committee  on 
Harmonization,  PR  33,  1/31;  PR 
187,  4/27 
Fine  Arts  Committee,  PR  186,  4/26 
Government  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Book  and  Li- 
brary Programs,  PR  10,   1/17; 
PR  126,  3/21 
Notice  of  cancelled  meeting,  PR 
169,  4/8 
Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  Committee, 

PR  9,  1/13;  PR  614,  12/21/76 
Overseas  Schools  Advisory  Council, 

PR  195,  5/2 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  PR  49,  2/11 
Study  Group  on  Agency,  PR  40, 

2/7 
Study  Group  on  Hotelkeepers' 

Liability,  PR  8,  1/13 
Study  Group  on   International 

Sale  of  Goods,  PR  24,  1/25 
Study  Group  on  Maritime  Bills  of 
Lading,   PR  238,   5/27;  PR 
239,  5/27 
Shipping  Coordinating  Committee: 
Open  meetings,  PR  23,  1/25;  PR 
93,  3/2;  PR  183,  4/21 
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Notices  of  meetings — Continued 
Subcommittee  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea: 
Working  group  on  bulk  chemi- 
cals, PR  174,  4/11 
Working  group  on  the  carriage 
of  dangerous  goods,   PR 
218,  5/18 
Working  group  on  fire  protec- 
tion, PR  59,  2/17;  PR  148, 
3/31 
Working  group  on  international 
multimodel  transport  and 
containers,   PR   134,  3/28; 
PR  253,  6/3 
Working  group  on  life-saving 

appliances,  PR  133,  3/28 
Working    group    on    radio- 
communications.   PR  612, 
12/20/76;  PR  7,   1/13;  PR 
103,  3/8;  PR  124,  3/21;  PR 
185,  4/22;  PR  237,  5/27 
Working  group  on  ship  design 
and   equipment,    PR   45, 
2/10;  PR  46,  2/10;  PR  125, 
3/21;  PR  175,  4/13;  PR  204, 
5/11 
Working  group  on  standards  of 
training  and  watchkeeping, 
PR  621,  12/29/76 
Working  group  on  subdivision 
and  stability,  PR  620,  12/ 
29/76;  PR   150,  3/31;  PR 
252,  6/3 
Working  group  on  subdivision 
and   stability's  panel  on 
bulk  cargoes, 'PR  254,  6/3 
U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Marine  Pollu- 
tion, PR   190,  4/28;  PR  199, 
5/4 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  PR  11,   1/17; 
PR  14,  1/19;  PR  135,  3/28;  PR 
170,  4/8;  PR  227,  5/23 
U.S.  National  Committee  for  the 
International  Radio  Consulta- 
tions Committee  (CCIR): 
Studv  Group  CMTT,  PR  617,  12/ 

23/76;  PR  108,  3/11 
Study  Group  1,  PR  6,   1/12;  PR 

207,  5/12 
Study  Group  2,  PR  618,  12/23/76; 

PR  77,  2/22 
Study  Group  4,  PR  83,  2/25 
Study  Group  5,  PR  89,  2/28 
Studv  Group  6,  PR  60,  2/17;  PR 

241,  5/27 
Studv  Group  7,  PR  107,  3/11 
Study  Groups  10  and  11,  PR  94, 
3/2;  PR  151,  3/31 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational  Telegraph   and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT): 
Study  Group  1,  PR  615,  12/22/76; 
PR  39,  2/7;  PR  122,  3/18;  PR 


Notices  of  meetings — Continued 
U.S.  National  Committee — 
Continued 

219,  5/18 
Study  Group  5,  PR  606,  12/15/76; 
PR  119,  3/18 
Nuclear  energy:  585;  Carter,  482 
French  nuclear  sales  to  Pakistan, 
proposed:  Carter,  265,   543; 
Dubs,  345;  Mondale,   192,   193; 
Vance,  145,  281 
German  nuclear  sales  to  Brazil, 
proposed:  Carter,  265,  537,  543, 
604;  Mondale,  192,  194;  Vance, 
14(i.  144.  145,  166,  280,  587 
International  fuel  bank,  proposed 

(Nye),  560 
International  fuel  cycle  evaluation 
studies,  proposed:  585;  Carter, 
582,  624;  Nye,  552,  553,  561; 
Vance,  520,  588,  589,  592-593 
Liquid  metal-cooled  fast  breeder 
reactors,    agreement    with 
France,  275 
Multinational  fuel  cycle  centers, 
proposed:  Carter,  430,  431,  432; 
Martin,  20 
Nuclear  safety  matters,  exchange  of 
technical  information  and  coop- 
eration,  bilateral  agreement 
with  Iran,  688 
Radioactive  wastes,   management 
of,   bilateral  agreement  with 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
36 
Safeguards  and  guarantee  provi- 
sions, continuation  of,  bilateral 
agreements  with:   Colombia, 
451-152;  Israel,  452 
IAEA  safeguards,  application  to 
existing  bilateral   agree- 
ments: 479;  Carter,  477;  Ikle, 
2d;  Martin,  20;  Nye,  551,  560 
Current  actions:  Colombia,  426; 
Israel,  451 
Uranium  prices  and  supply,  future, 
question  of:  Carter,  431,  432; 
Nye,  560 
U.S.   export  policy:  377;  Carter, 
331,  430,  431,  477,  543;  Ikle,  24; 
Martin,  20;  Nye,  550,  558,  562; 
Vance,  270,  591 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
licensing  principles:  Carter, 
478;  Nye,  523 
Nuclear  sales  to: 
Egypt  and  Israel,  question  of 

'  (Vance),  164,  232 
India,  question  of  (Vance),  140, 

614 
Iran  (Vance),  613 
Yugoslavia  (Mondale),  666 
White  House  Fact  Sheet,  478 
U.S.  policy:  Ikle,  22;  Nye,  558 
Announcement  (Carter),  429 
Clinch   River  breeder  reactor 

(Carter),  433 
Reprocessing  and  recycling:  Car- 


Nuclear  energy — Continued 
U.S.  policy — Continued 

ter,   124,  429,  431,  478,  537; 
Ikle,  23;  Nye,  551,  560,  563 
White  House  Fact  Sheet,  478 
Under  Secretary  for  Security  As- 
sistance, centralized  respon- 
sibility for  (Vance),  271 

Nuclear-free  zone,   Latin  America, 
additional  protocol  1  (1967):  Car- 
ter, 455 
U.S.  signature,  643 

Nuclear  nonproliferation:  584,  585; 
Carter,  124,  181,  331,  429,  430, 
433,  482,  533,  537,  543,  547,  581, 
582,  624;  Christopher,  683;  Ford, 
23  (quoted),  99,  133;  Hartman, 
635;  Ikle,  23;  Kissinger,  104;  Mar- 
tin, 19;  Mondale,  188,  190,  191, 
194;  Nye,  550,  558;  Vance,  140, 
145,  165,  270,  591 
Conventional  arms  supply,  question 

of  effect  (Vance),  165 
International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation  Program,  proposed, 
White  House  Fact  Sheet,  480 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Policy  Act 
of  1977,   transmittal:  Carter, 
477;  Nye,  562;  White  House 
Fact  Sheet,  478 
Treaty  (1968):  Carter,  477;  Ikle,  24; 
Nye,  550,  559;  Vance,   166; 
White  House  Fact  Sheet,  480 
Current  actions:   Panama,   95; 
Switzerland,  303 
Deposit  of  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation,  Switzerland,   PR 
102,  3/9 
U.S. -Soviet  working  group:  Carter, 
410,  432;  Vance,  401 

Nuclear  testing: 

Comprehensive  test  ban,  proposed: 
Carter,  413,  545,  623;  Mondale, 
194;  Nye,  551 
U.S. -Soviet   working  group: 
Brzezinski,  415;  Carter,  410 

Detection  and  identification  of 
seismic  events,  CCD  study 
(Martin),  19 

Prior  notice,  proposed:  Brzezinski, 
415;  Carter,  309,  410,  545 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  Nu- 
clear Explosions  for  Peaceful 
Purposes  Treaty,  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion urged:  Ford,  133;  Vance, 
139 

Total  ban,  goal  of:  376;  Carter,  124, 
158,  309,  331,  357,  410;  Mon- 
dale, 189;  Vance,  139,  398,  PR 
22,  1/25 

Nuclear  weapons,  elimination,  pro- 
posed: Carter,  122,  124,  158,  309, 
545,  598,  623,  656;  Mondale,  189; 
Nye,  551;  Vance,  509 

Nye,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.:  550,  558;  Vance, 
165 
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Oakley,  Robert  B.,  342 
Oberdorfer,  Don,  141,  245,  282 
Ocean  clumping,  convention  (1972): 
Cape  Verde,  643;  France  (with 
reservation),   206;   Libya,   427; 
Morocco,  244 
Oil  pollution: 
Civil  liability  for  oil  pollution  dam- 
age,  international  convention 
(1969):  Belgium,  244;  Brazil, 
Ecuador,  119;  Portugal,  15 
International  fund  for  compensation 
for  oil  pollution  damage,  inter- 
national convention  (1971), 
ratification,   Federal   Republic 
of  Germany,  119 
Intervention  on  the  high  seas  in 
cases  of  oil  pollution  casualties, 
international  convention  (1969), 
accession,  Ecuador,  119 
Prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by 
oil,   international  convention 
(1954): 
Acceptance,  Surinam,  59-60 
Amendments  (1969):  Argentina, 
119;  Bulgaria,  244;  Dominican 
Republic,   155;  Mexico,  244; 
Nigeria,   155;  Surinam,  355; 
U.S.,  244 
Amendments  (1971),   Bahamas, 

503 
U.S.  ratification  urged  (Carter), 
422 
Standard  of  strict  liability  for  oil 
spills  and  other  marine  oil  pol- 
lution measures,   proposed: 
Carter,  422;  Learson,  113 
Oman,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

503,  619 
Oreja  Aguirre,  Marcelino,  611 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development:  Carter, 
538;  Christopher,  682;  Vance,  646 
Economic  situation  (Cooper),  379 
Financial  support  fund: 
Agreement  (1975),   ratification, 

Spain,  15 
U.S.  supplementary  fund  (Katz), 
64 
Organizaton    of    African    Unity 

(Poston),  58 
Organization  of  American  States: 
Charter  (1948),  signature,  Surinam, 

387 
Pan  American  Day  address  (Car- 
ter), 453 
U.S.   Permanent   Representative 
(McGee),  swearing  in,  PR  143, 
3/30 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (Carter),  583 
Financial  surpluses:  Boeker,  441; 
Carter,  536,  540,  582;  Cooper, 
380;  Katz,  63,  642;  Vance,  566 
Oil  price  increases:  Cooper,  382; 
Ford,  67;  Katz,  61,  640,  642; 


Organization — Continued 
Oil  price  increases — Continued 

Prince  Sa'ud  bin   Faisal.  219; 
Vance,  564 
Outer  space: 
Aerobee  sounding  rockets  for  scien- 
tific investigations,   launching 
agreement  with  Australia,  179 
Exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
treaty  (1967):  Israel,  275;  Saudi 
Arabia,  136 
Exploration  and  use  of  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Soviet  Union, 
644 
International  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  space  objects,  con- 
vention (1972):  Denmark,  427; 
Finland,   155;  Greece,   503; 
Saudi  Arabia,  136;  Uruguay,  80 
Registration  of  Objects  launched 
into,   convention  (1975):   Bel- 
gium, 304;  Denmark,  427;  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  620; 
Mexico,  304;  Niger,  80;  U.S., 
120 
Rescue  and  return  of  astronauts, 
agreement  (1968),  ratification, 
Belgium,  476 
Owen,  Henry  (Vance),  587 
Pakistan: 
American  payments  to  Bhutto  op- 
position,  allegations  (Vance), 
612 
French  sales  of  nuclear  fuel,  pro- 
posed: Carter,  265,  537,  543; 
Dubs,  345;  Mondale,   192,   193; 
Vance,  145,  281 
Tarbela  Dam  repairs,  agreement 

with  U.S.,  36 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  16,  36, 

136,  155,  207,  644,  667 
U.S.   development  assistance  FY 
1978,   appropriation   request 
(Dubs),  344 
U.S.   textile  agreement,   text  of 

amendment,  PR  248,  5/31 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  question 
of  (Vance),  612 
Pan  American  Day  address  (Carter), 

453 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American 

Week,  1977  (Carter),  350 
Panama: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 

627 
Cuban  forces,  question  of  (Vance), 

283 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  95, 
156,  327,  503 
Panama  canal  treaty  negotiations: 
Carter,  254,  316,  330,  455;  Kis- 
singer,  104;  Luers,  350;  Vance, 
137,  145,  146,  151,  168,  169 
Ambassador  Bunker,  question  of 
age  (Vance),  283 
Paraguay: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials. 


Paraguay — Continued 
Ambassador — Continued 

627 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  427 
Parker,  Daniel,  71 

Parliamentarians,    international, 
study  of  U.S.   legislative  proc- 
esses, PR  255,  6/3 
Patents: 
Microorganism,   Budapest  treaty 
(1977)  on  international  recogni- 
tion of  deposit:  Bulgaria,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,   Hun- 
gary. Italy,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Switzerland,  U.K., 
U.S.,  667 
Strasbourg  agreement  (1971)  re  in- 
ternational patent  classifica- 
tion, declaration  of  continued 
application,  Surinam,  35 
Paton,  Alan  (quoted),  49 
Patterson,   Percival  J.,  Jamaican 
Foreign  Minister,  joint   com- 
munique of  meeting  with  Secre- 
tary Vance,  PR  99,  3/6 
Patton,  Doug,  626 

Peacock,  Andrew  S.,  U.S.  visit,  an- 
nouncement, PR  118,  3/18 
Perez  Guerrero,  Manuel,  remarks  fol- 
lowing CIEC  meeting,  PR  245, 
5/30 
Peru,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   15, 

80 
Pesic,  Milorad,  374 
Petree,  Richard,  54 
Philippines: 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  244, 

355,  356,  451,  667 
U.S.  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance: Benson,  486;  Holbrooke, 
325 
U.S.   use  of  military  bases,   re- 
negotiation (Holbrooke),  322, 
323,  325 
Phonograms,  protection  of  producers 
against  unauthorized  duplication, 
convention  (1971):  Chile,   Den- 
mark, 136;  Holy  See,  451;  Italy, 
136 
Pierre,  Henri,  533 
Pippert,  Wesley  G.,  125 
Poland: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   120, 

327,  328,  427,  619,  643 
U.S. -Polish    consultations    on 
fisheries,  PR  264,  6/8 
Political  prisoners  (Carter),  252 
Cuba:  Carter,  253,  315;  Vance,  147 
Korea  (Holbrooke),  325 
Namibia:  47;  Mondale,  663 
South  Africa:  Hupp,  49;  Mondale, 

665 
Southeast  Asia  (Oakley),  343 
Population,  family  planning  oral  con- 
traceptive project,   loan  agree- 
ment with  Indonesia,  356 
Portugal:  Carter,  330,  604;  Hartman. 
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Portugal — Continued 
636 
European  Community  membership, 

question  of  (Carter),  534 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  15,  136, 

304,  328,  452,  620,  643,  667 
U.S.  military  assistance  program 

(Benson),  486 
U.S.  special  economic  assistance, 
appropriation  request  (Vance), 
240,  287 
Visit  of  Vice  President   Mondale: 
Carter,  659;  Mondale,  660 
Postal  matters: 
Money  orders  and  postal  travellers' 
checks  agreement  (1974):  Cyp- 
rus, Ecuador,  619;  Egypt,  579; 
Mauritania,  619;  Norway,  60; 
Sweden,  579 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain: 
Constitution,   regulations,   and 
final  protocol  (1976),  addi- 
tional protocol:   Argentina, 
Brazil,   Bolivia,   Canada, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,   Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,   El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala,  Honduras,   Mexico, 
Nicaragua,   Panama,   Para- 
guay,  Peru,   Spain,   U.S., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  15 
Money  order  agreement  and  final 
protocol  (1976):   Argentina, 
Bolivia,   Chile,   Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,   Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,        Honduras, 
Mexico,   Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Peru,  Spain,  U.S.,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  15 
Parcel  post  agreement,  final  pro- 
tocol and  regulations  (1976): 
Argentina,   Bolivia,   Brazil, 
Canada,   Chile,   Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,   Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Mexico,   Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  U.S., 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  15 
Universal  Postal  Union,   constitu- 
tion (1964),  accession,  Angola, 
355-356 
Additional    protocol    (1969), 

Ecuador,  Mauritania,  619 
Second  additional  protocol:  An- 
gola, 356;  Australia,   579; 
Bangladesh,  60;  Bolivia,  579; 
Cyprus,    Educador,    619; 
Egypt,  579;  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  60;  Iran,  356; 
Kuwait,  579;  Mauritania,  619; 
Norway,  60;  Sweden,  579 
Poston,  Ersa,  58 
Powell,  Jody,  197,  278,  591 
Presidential  Advisory  Board  on  Am- 
bassadorial     Appointments, 


Pres.  Advisory  Board — Continued 

Executive  order,  202 
Press,  Frank,  523 

Prisoners  of  war,  Geneva  convention 
(1949)  on  treatment  of,  ratifica- 
tion, Bolivia,  531 
Probst,   Raymond,  remarks  at  cere- 
mony of  deposit  of  instrument  of 
ratification  by  Switzerland  of  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty 
(1968),  PR  102,  3/9 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Human  Rights 
Day  and  Week,  1976  (U79),  29 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can Week,  1977  (U91),  350 
World  Trade  Week,   1977  (U96): 
Carter,  440 
Public  Law  480  (Vance),  PR  109,  3/16 
Extension  and  amendment,   De- 
partment position  (Ferch),  447 
Indonesia  (Oakley),  342 
Korea  (Holbrooke),  325 
South  Asia  (Dubs),  344 
Publications: 
Congressional  documents  relating 
to  foreign  policy,  lists,  14,  58, 
67,  94,  116,  134,  174,  201,  243, 
291,  321,  424,  493,  530,  642,  680 
Soviet  journals  and  articles,  trans- 
lation and  publication  in  Eng- 
lish, bilateral  agreement  with 
Soviet  Union,  328 
State  Department: 
Foreign  Relations  of  the   United 
States,   191,9,   volume  VII, 
part  2,  The  Far  East  and  Au- 
stralasia, released,  620 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1950,  volume  II,  The 
United  Nations;  The  Western 
Hemisphere,  released,  16 
Treaties   in  Force:  A  List  of 
Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Agreements  of  the 
United  States   in  Force  on 
January  1,   1977,   released, 
207 


Qatar,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
155,  667 


Rabin,  Yitzhak,  210,  310,  311,  328c 
Resignation  (Carter),  461 
Visit  to  U.S.,  310 
Program  of  official  visit,  PR  98, 
3/4 
Racial  discrimination  (Young),  501 
Apartheid:  47;  Hupp,  50;  Mondale, 
663;  Schaufele,  465,  468;  Vance, 
518 
Treaty  for  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination, 
U.S.,  ratification  urged:  Car- 


Racial  discrimination — Continued 
Treaty — Continued 

ter,  332;  Young,  501 
Rawinsonde  observation  station  on 
San  Andres  Island,  agreement 
with  Colombia,  136 
Refugees: 
Protocol  1  re  application  of  univer- 
sal copyright  convention  to 
works  of  stateless  persons  and 
refugees,  Poland,  327 
U.S.  aid:  Christopher,  289;  Vance, 
508 
Renouf,  Alan  Philip,  223 
Reston,  James,  102 
Rhodesia:  Schaufele,  528;  Vance,  512 
Byrd  chrome  amendment,  repeal: 
57;  Carter,  330;  Christopher, 
289,  291;  Habib,  318,  320;  Pet- 
ree,  54;  Schaufele,  464,  466; 
Vance,   137,   170,  507;  Young, 
271,  472 
Economic  impact  (Katz),  172 
Signature  (Carter),  333 
Geneva  conference:  Crosland,  6,  7; 
Kissinger,   7,   8;   Petree,   54; 
Scranton,  53;  Vance,  138 
Recess:  Crosland,  8;  Habib,  320; 
Kissinger,  PR  607,   12/17/76; 
Vance,  PR  22,  1/25 
Second  conference,   proposed 
(Schaufele),  528 
Hostile  acts  against  Botswana: 
Scranton,  117;  Sherer,  118;  Se- 
curity Council  resolution,  text, 
'      118 
Independence,   question  of  date 

(Mondale),  665-666 
Internal  solution,  proposed,   U.S. 
rejection:   126;  Schaufele,  466; 
Vance,  137,  171 
Majority  rule,   U.S.  position:  Car- 
ter, 333,  459;  Habib,  319;  Kis- 
singer, 2,   103;  Mondale,  661, 
665;  Schaufele,  465;  Vance,  170, 
279 
Meeting  with  Zimbabwe  leader 
Nkomo,  question  of:  Kissinger, 
2;  Vance,  517 
Negotiations,  prospects  and  prog- 
ress: Carter  254-255;  Habib, 
319;   Kissinger,   54  (quoted), 
104,  PR  607,  12/17/76;  Mondale, 
662,  663,  664;  Scranton,  43,  53, 
68;  Vance,  279 
Kissinger  role,  question  of  con- 
tinuance: Carter,  460;  Cros- 
land, 7;  Kissinger,  4,  7 
Reserve  fund,  question  of  (Carter), 

460 
South  Africa,  role  of:  Carter,  459; 
Habib,  321;  Mondale,  662,  665; 
Vance,  145,  518 
U.K.  role  and  influence:  Carter, 
459;  Crosland,  7,  8;  Habib,  320; 
Kissinger,  1;  Mondale,  188; 
Schaufele,  465;  Scranton,  117; 
Vance,  138,  169 
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Rhodesia — Continued 
U.K.  role — Continued 
Owen   mission:   Carter,   459; 

Schaufele,  529 
Richard  mission:  Habib,  320;  Kis- 
singer, <;,  t 
U.N.   sanctions,   U.S.   position: 

Schaufele,  466;  Sherer,  55 
U.S.   economic  aid,   question  of: 

Habib,  320;  Vance,  288 
U.S.  alleged  provision  of  oil  (Pet- 

ree),  54 
U.S. -U.K.   consultations:  Carter, 
534,   659,   660;   Habib,   320; 
Schaufele,  529;  Vance,  169,  517, 
PR  154,  3/31 
Special  Consultative  Group:  609; 
Vance,  617 
U.S.  representative  (Low),  des- 
ignation: 609»;  PR  214, 
5/14 
Zimbabwe  Development   Fund 
(Mondale),  662 
U.S.    appropriation   request: 
Schaufele,  528;  Vance,  339 
Zimbabwe  refugees,  assistance  and 
training  (Scranton),  53 
Richard,  Ivor:  Crosland,  6,  7;  Habib. 

320;  Kissinger,  7:  Scranton,  53 
Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  524 
Ridgway,  Rozanne  L.,  175,  272 
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ICBM-MIRV:   Brzezinski,  415; 
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ceremony  for  deposit  of  in- 
strument of  ratification,   PR 
102,  3/9 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   96, 
135,  155,  303,  667 
Syria: 
Geneva  meeting  of  President  Car- 
ter and  President  Asad:  Asad, 
594,   596;  Carter,  413,   481, 
549,  582,  593,  595,  602,  605; 
Vance,  592 
Jewish  population  (Vance),  233 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   328, 
388,  427,  667 


Syria — Continued 
Treaties — Continued 
U.S.    economic   aid,    proposed 

(Vance),  288 
U.S.    relations:    Carter,    596; 

Vance,  228 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance:  219;  PR 

73,  2/21 


Taille,  Emmanuel  de  la,  540 

Taiwan.  See  China:  Republic  of 

Talbott,  Strobe,  372 

Tanzania: 
Treaties,  agreements,   etc.,  451, 

504,  531 
Visit  of  Ambassador  Young:  Car- 
ter,   125,    161;   Habib,   320; 
Schaufele,  465;  Vance,  138 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on  (GATT):  Carter,  538 
Provisional  accession  of  Colombia, 
proces-verbal:  35-36;  Colom- 
bia, Japan,   Romania,   South 
Africa,  U.S.,  688 

Tax  administration,  program  of 
technical  assistance,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  156 

Technical  assistance,  U.N.  programs 
(Vance),  287 

Telecommunications: 
Foreign  radio  specialists  tour  of 
American  broadcasting  and 
television  facilities,  PR  67, 
2/18 
International  telecommunication 
convention  (1973):  Afghanis- 
tan, Argentina,  427;  Brazil, 
179;  Bulgaria,  304;  Burma, 
179;  Burundi,  427;  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.,  304;  Chile,  427; 
China,  People's  Republic  of, 
304;  Cuba,  427;  Cyprus,  El 
Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France, 
304;  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, 179;  Ghana,  Greece, 
427;  Iceland,  Indonesia,  304; 
Iran,  Kuwait,  427;  Laos,  304; 
Libya,  503;  Mali,  304; 
Mauritania,  Monaco,  Morocco, 
427;  New-  Zealand,  Norway, 
304;  Oman,  503;  Poland, 
Romania,  427;  Rwanda,  Saudi 
Arabia,  304;  Senegal,  427; 
Sierra  Leone,  179;  Somalia, 
503;  Soviet  Union,  Sweden, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  United 
Arab  Emirates,  304;  Vatican 
City  State,  179;  Vietnam,  304; 
Zaire,  179 
Partial  revision  of  radio  regula- 
tions (Geneva,  1959)  re  new 
frequency  allotment  plan  for 
high-frequency  radiotelephone 
coastal  stations:  Hungary, 
503-504;  India,  179;  Luxem- 
bourg, 120;  Sweden,  426; 
U.S.,  356 


Telecommunications — Continued 

Radio  Free  Europe:  Carter,  423; 
Vance,  394 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty, 
and  Voice  of  America,  report 
to  Congress  (Carter),  423 

RARET,  continuation  of  interna- 
tional broadcast  activities, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal, 328 

Telephone  regulations  (1973)  and 
telegraph  regulations  (1973), 
U.S.,  356 
Territory    of    Afars    and    Issas 

(Vance),  520 
Terrorism:  Leigh,  75;  Mondale,  189 

Dissent  distinguished  (Vance),  615 

French  release  of  Abu  Daoud 
(Mondale),  192 

Protection  of  diplomats,  conven- 
tion (1973):  Chile,  155;  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany, 
155;  Malawi,  356;  Tunisia,  155; 
U.S.,  356;  Yugoslavia,  35 
Textiles: 

Bilateral  agreement  with 
Romania:  180;  text,  PR  84, 
2/25 

Cotton,  wool,  and  man-made  fiber 
textiles,  bilateral  agreements 
with:  China,  Republic  of,  179, 
text,  PR  38,  2/4;  Czechoslo- 
vakia (termination),  text,  PR 
192,  4/29;  Haiti,  244,  text,  PR 
76,  2/27;  Hong  Kong,  156, 
text,  PR  44,  2/10;  Japan,  304, 
text,  PR  63,  2/17;  Malaysia, 
text,  PR  115,  3/18;  Thailand, 
304,  text,  PR  121,  3/18;  Paki- 
stan, 667,  text,  PR  248,  5/31 

International  trade  in,  arrange- 
ment (1974),  acceptance, 
Bangladesh,  60 

Market  disruptions  from  textile  or 
apparel  exports  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, agreement  re  consul- 
tations, 476 
Thailand: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  credentials, 
557 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  136, 
180,  304,  356,  427,  503 

U.S.  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, appropriation  request 
FY  1978:  Benson,  486;  Oakley, 
343 

U.S.  textile  agreement,  text  of 
amendment,  PR  121,  3/18 
Thomas,  Helen,  123,  305,  605 
Threat  or  use  of  force,  renunciation, 
CSCE  principles  (NAC),  10 

World  treaty,   proposed:   Rosen- 
stock,  32;  Sherer,  30,  31 
Tin: 

Buffer  stock  (Vance),  647 

Fifth  international  tin  agreement 
(1975):  Bulgaria,  95;  Spain,  15; 
Yugoslavia,  95;  Zaire,  427 
Todman,  Terence  A.:  444;  Vance  515 
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Todman,  Terence  A. — Continued 
Assistant    Secretary   for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,   swearing 
in,  PR  159,  4/1 
Togo,   international  coffee  agree- 
ment, 1976,  ratification,  15 
Tonga,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

579,  619,  620 
Torture,   problem  of:   Vance,   508; 
Young,  497,  572 
U.N.   resolution:   Myerson,   77; 
General  Assembly,  resolution, 
text,  79 
U.N.  Special  Ad  Hoc  Panel  of  Dis- 
tinguished  Experts,  proposed 
(Young),  500 
Toura  Gaba,  Pierre,  557 
Tourism,  motor  travel  in  State  of 
Sinaloa,  tourist  protection  and 
assistance,  PR  623,  12/31/76 
Toussaint,  Donald  R.,  241 
Trade  (see  also   Commodity  trade; 
Imports;  and  Traiffs  and  trade, 
general  agreement  on): 
Expansion  and  liberalization:  583, 
585,  651;  Bolen,  577;  Carter, 
536,  581,  582,  624;  Hartman, 
637;  Vance,  520,  589,  592 
Generalized  system  of  preferences 

(Ford),  130 
Multilateral  trade  negotiations: 
583,  585;  Bolen,  577;  Carter, 
330,  332,  454,  538;  Ford,  130; 
Hartman,  637;  Mondale,   188, 
190;  Vance,  648 
U.S.: 
Beef  and  veal,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  156 
Less     developed     countries 

(Boeker),  198 
Middle  East  (Vance),  270 
Principles:  Carter,  332;  Cooper, 

380,  383;  Ford,  132 
Saudi  Arabia  (Carter),  671 
Trade  Act  restrictions:   Robin- 
son,  110;  Vance,  232,  280, 
392 
World  Trade  Week,  1977  (Carter), 
440 
Training  services,  deposit  by  Fin- 
land of  10  percent  of  value,  ter- 
mination of  agreement  with 
U.S.,  667 
Travel: 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  travel 
to  Vietnam,  North  Korea, 
Cuba  and  Cambodia:  346; 
Carter,  305,  332,  334,  456, 
539,  627;  Vance,  250,  282,  508 
Resident  aliens,  removal  of  travel 
restrictions  (Carter),  456 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Current  actions,  15,  35,  59,  80,  95, 
119,  135,  155,  179,  206,  244, 
274,  303,  327,  355,  387,  426, 
451,  476,  503,  531,  579,  619, 
643,  667,  688 
Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of 
Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 


Treaties — Continued 

tional   Agree  in  r  at  s   of  the 
I' a  ited  Stales  iii   Force  on 
January  1,  1977,  released,  207 
Vienna  convention  (1969)  on  law  of 
treaties,    ratification,    Korea, 
579 
Trewhitt,  Henry,  282 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,   technical 
assistance  program  in  tax  ad- 
ministration field,   bilateral 
agreement,  156 
Trudeau,   Pierre-Elliott,  visit  to 
U.S.,  255,  256 
Program  for  official  visit,  PR  68, 
2/18 
Tull,  Theresa  A.,  award  for  service 
in  Vietnam  (Kissinger),  PR  13, 
1/19 
Tunisia,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

96,  155.  244,  643,  644,  667 
Turkey:  Carter,  359;  Hartman,  636 
Aegean  dispute  with   Greece: 
Carter,      607;     Ford,      94; 
Hartman,  636;  NAC,  12 
Environmental  modification  con- 
vention (1977),  signature,  643 
U.S.  aid  agreement  (Vance),  153 
U.S.  military  assistance  program: 
Benson,  486,  488;  Carter,  607 
Turner,   Stansfield,   (Carter),   263, 
308 


U 


Uganda: 

Cuban  presence  (Vance),  250,  282 

Human  rights  violations  and  safety 
of  Americans:  Brown,  250; 
Carter,  252,  314;  Vance,  245, 
278,  279,  280 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  619,  643 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  304, 
643 
United  Arab  Emirates: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials, 
557 

Oil  price  increase  (Katz),  61 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  303,  304 
United  Kingdom: 

Air  charter  arrangements  with 
U.S.,  agreement,  426 

Air  services  agreement  negotia- 
tions, special  U.S.  representa- 
tive (Boyd),  designation,  355 

Concorde  (Vance),  281 

Foreign  Secretary  Crosland,  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Kissinger: 
Crosland,  6;  Kissinger,  1 

Northern  Ireland,  meeting  of  Sec- 
retary Vance  and  Irish  Foreign 
Minister  FitzGerald,  377 

Silver  jubilee  (Carter),  312 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  96,  244, 
451,  476,  504,  531,  643,  667 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Brewster)  to 
Court  of  St.  James,  swearing 
in,  PR  242,  5/27 


United  Kingdom — Continued 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Cal- 
laghan:  Callaghan,  312;  Carter, 
311 
Program  for  official  visit,  PR  101, 
3/8 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance: 
Arrival  statement,  PR  154,  3/31 
Questions  and  answers  on  SALT 
meetings,  PR  155,  4/1 
Visits  of  Vice  President  Mondale: 
Carter,  660;  Mondale,  188 
United  Nations: 
Accomplishments  and  role  (Scran- 
ton),  69 
Economic,   social  and   cultural 
rights,  and  civil  and  political 
rights  covenants,  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion urged:  Carter,  332;  Vance, 
507,  614 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,   1950,   volume  II,  The 
United  Nations;  The  Western 
Hemisphere,  released,  16 
Membership: 
Angola,  155 

Vietnam,   question  of:  Carter, 
266,  359;  Christopher,  PR 
269,  6/10;  Vance,  141,  515 
Western  Samoa:  155;  Sherer,  58 
Privileges  and  immunities,  con- 
vention (1946);  Bahamas,  Su- 
dan, 387 
U.S.    Deputy    Representative 
(Leonard),   swearing  in,   PR 
179,  4/14 
U.S.  support  (Carter),  329 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund, 
agreements  re  transfer  of  foods, 
644 
United   Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, appropriation  request:  FY 
1978;  Carter,  332,  341;  Cooper, 
384;  Vance,  239,  287,  338,  617 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization: 
Constitution  (1945):  Angola,  Com- 
oros, 688 
Resumption  of  payment  of  U.S. 
dues,   appropriation  request 
(Toussaint),  241 
United  Nations  Environmental  Pro- 
gram (Mink),  385 
United   Nations  water  conference: 
Myerson,  203;  Warren,  437 
Announcement,  PR  36,  2/3 
United  States  Information  Agency 

(Vance),  507 
Urquhart,  Brian  E.  (Vance),  229 
Uruguay,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
15,  80,  95,  275,  451,  619,  667 


Valeriani,  Dick,  138 
Vance,  Cyrus  R:  Carter,  259;  Kis- 
singer, 6 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments: 


Index,  January  3-June  27,  1977 
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Vance,  Cyrus  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 
Africa: 

African  solution  to  African 
problems,  148,  283,  512, 
519,  617,  PR  130,  3/28 

Horn  of  Africa  countries,  519 

Sahel  relief,  286,  337 

U.S.  economic  and  other  aid, 
240,  288,  328c,  338 

U.S.  policy,  interests,  and  role, 
170,  339,  507,  511,  617,  PR 
267,  6/9 

U.S. -Soviet  discussions,  391, 
392,  398,  PR  130,  3/28 
Angola,  Cuban  forces,  143,  148 
Antiboycott  legislation,  proposed, 

267,  PR  87,  2/28 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  (for  detail* 
see  Arab-Israeli  conflict): 

Arab-Israeli  conflict,  168 

Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  143, 
233,  268,  269 

Arms  supplies,  question  of  re- 
duction or  ban,  144,  145, 
150,  163,  215,  222,  225,  230, 
233,  398,  PR  130,  3/28 

Consultations  with  French  and 
with  Secretary  General 
Waldheim,  question  of,  248 

Geneva  conference,  142,  154, 
163,  211,  213,  216,  218,  219, 
220,  223,  229,  249,  269,  516, 
616,  PR  58,  2/17 

Palestinian  representation, 
question  of,  142,  210,  216, 
225,  230,  249,  395,  398,  403, 
PR  58,  2/17,  PR  164,  4/4 

Israeli  election,  question  of  ef- 
fect, 632,  PR  221,  5/18 

Negotiations,  prospects  and 
progress,  139,  142,  154. 
162,  209,  221,  226,240,248, 
269,  278,  514,  515-516,  592, 
607,  PR  58,  2/17 

Palestinian  Liberation  Organi- 
zation, 142,  210,  213,  230, 
249,  608 

Palestinian  rights  and  inter- 
ests, 143,  154,  163,  218, 
220,  223,  229,  230,  608,  PR 
58,  2/17 

Palestinian  West  Bank- 
Jordanian  confederation, 
question  of,  214,  215,  216, 
220,  221,  222 

Peace:  need,  basis,  162,  216, 
219-220,  222,  223,  224,  225, 
227,  229,  269,  278,  517,  607, 
616 

Soviet  role,  227,  230,  398,  404, 
PR  58,  2/17 

Soviet-U.S.  discussions,  392, 
395,  397,  514,  628,  629,  631, 
PR  130,  3/28,  PR  221,  5/18 

U.N.  role,  229 
Arms  control  and  disarmament, 
149,  152,  339,  509,  510,  617, 
PR  109,  3/16,  PR  153,  3/31 


Vance,  Cyrus  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 

Arms  sales  policv,  144,  150,  164, 
210,  225,  230,  288,  338,  518, 
PR  52,  2/17,  PR  58,  2/17,  PR 
109,  3/16 
Bukovsky,  Vladimir,  question  of 
meeting  with  President  Car- 
ter, 247 
CENTO,  610,  612,  613,  616 
Arrival  and  departure  state- 
ments in   Iran,   PR  211, 
5/13;  PR  216,  5/15 
CIA,  payments  to  foreign  lead- 
ers, question  of  legality,  214, 
247 
China,  People's  Republic  of: 
Frozen  assets,   question  of 

talks,  167 
Nuclear  weapons  position,  158 
Secret  understandings  with 
President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  question  of, 
249,  278,  279 
U.S.  economic  credits,  question 

of,  281 
U.S.  military  aid,  question  of, 

281 
U.S.  normalization  of  relations, 
question  of,   141,   142,   153, 
279,  513 
Commoditv  trade,  common  fund, 

proposed,  588,  591,  617,  647 
Concorde,  281 
Cuba: 
Antihijacking  agreement,  ques- 
tion of  talks,  147,  148 
Cuban  forces  in  Africa,    143, 

148,  250 
Fisheries  agreement,  169,  282, 

283,  515 
Human  rights,  147 
U.S.  relations,  question  of,  143, 

168,  515 
U.S.  travel  restrictions,  lifting 
of,  250,  282 
Cyprus,   139,   153,  616,  PR  129, 
3/28;  PR  153,  3/31 
U.S.   special  negotiator  Clif- 
ford, 152 
Diplomatic  immunity,  283 
East-West  relations,  669 
Economic  summit,  520,  586,  590, 

612 
Economy,  world,  237,  284,  617 
CIEC,  520,  590,  645 
Arrival  at  Andrews  AFB,  PR 

250,  6/2 
Arrival  remarks,   PR  243, 

5/29 
Question  and  answer  session 
following  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Guirin- 
gaud,  PR  247,  5/31 
Remarks,  PR  245,  5/30 
Egypt,  211 
Arrival  and  departure  state- 
ments. PR  62,  2/18;  PR  64, 
2/18 


Vance,  Cyrus  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 
Egypt — Continued 
President  Sadat,  tribute,  217 
U.S.  economic  aid,  question  of, 

217,  226,  288 
U.S.  military  sales,  question  of, 

215,  217,  232 
Energy,  336,  520 

U.S.  energy  program,  564,  648 
Environmental  modification,  con- 
vention (1977),  514,  PR  221, 
5/18 
U.S.  signature,  633 
Ethiopia,  519 
Europe,  152,  394 
Eastern,  138,  140,  669 
Final  Act  of  Helsinki,  review 

conference,  507,  669 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions,  150,   166,   168, 
399,  519 
Food  aid,  239,  287,  338 

Grain  reserves,  proposed,  647 
Foreign  aid,  236,  328c,  336,  511, 
617,  646,  PR  109,  3/16 
Human  rights  considerations, 
164,  237,  285,  337,  506,  507, 
614,  646 
Foreign  policy,  126,  168,  236,  285, 
394,  397,  406,  510,  617 
Congress,  role,  141,  146 
France,  nuclear  sales  to  Pakistan, 

proposed, 145,  281 
Germany,  nuclear  sales  to  Brazil, 
proposed,  140,  144,  145,  166, 
280,  587 
Greece,   U.S.  bases  agreement, 

153 
Human  rights,  138,  139,  140,  169, 
170,  233,  237,  246,  277,  391, 
396,  505,  517,  617,  PR  109, 
3/16;  PR  130,  3/28 
Chile,  146 
Cuba,  147 

Eastern  Europe,  507,  592,  669 
Iran,  613,  614,  615 
Korea,  146 
Latin  America,  507 
Soviet  Union,  138,  140,  246,  277 
India,  question  of  U.S.  nuclear 

fuel  sales,  140,  614 
Indian  Ocean  demilitarization, 

614 
International  Development  As- 
sociation, 239,  287,  337,  338, 
617,  646,  PR  109,  3/16 
International  Monetary  Fund, 

520,  646,  647 
Iran,  613,  614,  615 
Arrival  and  departure  state- 
ments,  PR  211,  5/13;  PR 

216,  5/15 
Israel,  514 

Elections,  232,  632,  PR  221, 
5/18 

Security  and  survival,  impor- 
tance, 210,  608 

U.S.   military  and  other  aid, 
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Vance,  Cyrus  R. — Continued 
Addresses — Continued 
Israel — Continued 

question  of,   163,  210,  212, 
214,  288,  608,  609,  614,  PR 
58,  2/17 
Japan,  591,  592 
Jordan,  217,  288 

Arrival  statement,  PR  69,  2/18 
Korea,  Republic  of,  145,  146,  248 
Latin  America,  arms  sales  policy, 

210,  231 
Lawyers,  pro  bono  work,  509 
Lebanon,  227,  231,  PR  58,  2/17 
Less  developed  countries,  237, 
284,  337,  510,  566,  645,  648 
Special  action  fund,  proposed, 

588,  589,  646 
Mozambique,   arms  shipments, 

question  of,  147 
Multinational  corporations: 
Corrupt  practices,  589,  590 
Question  of  effect  on  foreign 
policy,  510 
Namibia,  170,  507,  512,  617 
Nuclear  energy: 
French  and  German  fuel  sales 
to  Pakistan  and  Brazil, 
U.S.   position,    140,   144, 
145,  166,  280,- 281,  587 
International  fuel  cycle  evalua- 
tion,  proposed,   520,  588, 

589,  592-593 

U.S.   nuclear  reactor  sales, 
question  of  to: 
Egypt,  164,  232 
Iran,  613 
Israel,  232 
U.S.  policy,  140,  270,  591 
Nuclear  nonproliferation,   140, 
145,  165,  591 
Export  Administration  Act,  re- 
newal urged,  270 
Nuclear  testing,  question  of  ces- 
sation, 139,  398,  PR  22,  1/25 
Nuclear  weapons,  total  elimina- 
tion, question  of,  509 
OECD,  646 
Owen,  Henry,  587 
Pakistan,  612 
Panama,   Cuban  forces,  question 

of  presence,  283 
Panama  canal  negotiations,   137, 
145,  146,  151,  168,  169 
Ambassador  Bunker  as  Chief 
Co-Negotiator,  283 
Portugal,  U.S.  aid,  240,  287 
Press  conference  policy,  146 
Refugees,  U.S.  aid,  508 
Rhodesia,  137,  170,  279,  288,  517 
Geneva  conference,  138,  PR  22, 

1/25 
International  Zimbabwe  De- 
velopment Fund,  339 
South  Africa,  role,  145,  518 
U.K.  role  and  U.S. -U.K.  con- 
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